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The 1913 Timepiece 


The masterpiece of watch manufacture—the Burlington 
Special—ig jewels, adjusted to the second—adjusted /o 
posttions—adjusted to temperatures—adjusted to zsochron 
ism. Open face or hunting case, ladies’ or gentlemen's sizes. 


Special Offer! 


The Superb Burlington Watch nowat thedzrect 
rock-bottom price—the same price that even the whole- 
sale jeweler must pay—and in order to encourage 
aoc ba ths Cexactaltn eibbeel ams: everybody to secure this watch at once, pay this rock- 

igo. od ay your bottom price, either cash or $2.50 a month on this great 
theunexcelled gold strata case yhand. special offer! We send the watch on approval, prepaid. 
other handsome cases to choose from. You risk absolutely nothing—you pay nothing, not one 
cent, unless you want this excepfional offer after seeing 
and thoroughly inspecting the watch. Send the coupon 
below—now—today. 


New Ideas In Watch Cases 


Newest Ideas: Inlay Enamel Monograms. Block and Ribbon 
Monograms, Diamond Set. Lodge, French Art, Dragon Designs. 
Open face or hunting case, ladies’ or gentlemen’s 12 and 16 sizes, 
Our new catalog shows these exquisite artistic styles. See below. 


~ Burlington 2... 


ie “Watch = 


In connection with our sweeping DIRECT offer we have selected 
our finest highest grade watch for a special offer direct to the public. 
Material: 7%e best that money can buy, Workmen: World 
renowned in their line. 
The Jewels: 19 finest grade selected genuine imported rubies and 
sapphires, absolutely flawless. (It is well understood in_ railroad 
Foyal cardinal, circles that 19 jewels is the proper number for maximum efficiency.) 
Hich deep enamel Factory Fitted and factory tested. Fitted right at the factory 
into the case made for that watch—and re-/cmed after fitting. No 
Latest Ideas 
Watch i 


looseness or wearing of the parts. 

Adjustment: djusted to temperature AND zsochronism 
Book Coupon 
Burlington Watch 


Watches. AND fositions. The most rigid tests. 
Company, Dept. 1368 New Book on Watches! 
Chicago, Illinois Send the Free Coupon Today 


Please send me (without obligation and 
prepaid) your free book on watches and 

& copy of your $1,000 challenge, with fall explan- Learn the inside facts about watch prices, and the many superior 
; points ofthe Burlington over double priced products. Just 
send the coupon; or a letter ora postal. Get this offer 


ation of your cash, or $2.50 a month, offer on 
while it lasts. Do not delay. Write today for catalog. 


the Burlington Watch. 
BURLINGTON WATCH CO. 


Dept. 1358, 19th St. and Marshall Blyd., Chicago, IL 
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“SHE FLED FOR HER LIFE, WITH THAT AWFUL PURSUER CLOSE BEHIND HER.” 


SEE PAGE 7. 
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THE CRUSADER’S GHOST. 


By ARS. MARY PURCELL. 
ILLUSTRATED BY T. C. DUGDALB. 


“The facts of this story,” writes the Authoreas,‘ were related to me by my mother many years 

ago. The incident happened at the beginning of last century, and is well known to many people 

living in the neighbourhood. The familjes concerned have long since left the district, but the 
church and the tomb are still to be seen.” 


ILDRED G——’S father was the 
rector of Manorbier, a village in 
Pembrokeshire, and, as the parish 
was too poor to afford an organist, 
it was her duty to teach the small 

choir, and play at every service on the queer, 
old-fashioned instrument called by courtesy an 
organ. One Christmas Eve they had been all 
day in the church, fixing up the decorations which 
had been prepared at home by the different 
workers. The church was some distance from 
any habitation, and it was accordingly the 
custom to make all the wreaths and designs at 
home, and on Christmas Eve to meet in the 
church to assist one another in putting them up. 

It was quite dusk by the time they had fixed 
the last wreath, and the old sexton asked 
Mildred if he might leave the final sweeping of the 
church until the morning. Everyone was pre- 
paring to depart when it occurred to Mildred 
that she would remain behind to practise the 
music for the following day’s service. The 
others, including her sister Leslie, tried to dis- 
suade her from staying any longer in the cold, 
lonely church, but she knew and loved every 
corner of the quaint old building, and no super- 
stitious fears made her hesitate to remain. She 
told her sister that when her practice was over 
she should walk on to see an old nurse, who lived 
half a mile away from the church, so that Leslie 
was not to expect her home until late, as it 


would be moonlight. 
Vol. xxxii.—1. nig 


She was soon left alone, except for the old 
sexton’s little grandson, who was to blow the 
organ for her, and she could hear the laughing 
voices grow fainter in the distance as she unlocked 
the organ. ‘To her annoyance she found only 
two very short pieces of candle in the brackets, 
old David, the sexton, having evidently left all 
minor details for the morning’s attention, so 
without loss of time she began her practice. Once, 
during a soft passage, she fancied she heard a 
movement in the body of the church, but attri- 
buted it to the rats, of whom she knew there 
were perfect armies, and the recollection only 
came to her later, when it was accounted for in 
a way which chilled her blood to think of. 

Mildred found her candles were quickly getting 
low in their sockets, so, having played over the 
hymns and ‘her opening voluntary for the next 
day, she dismissed the small blower with a 
sixpence, telling him to close and lock the big 
entrance door behind him, and carry the key 
home to his grandfather, as, she had the key of 
the vestry-door in her pocket, and by going out 
that way would be nearer by some hundred 
yards to Nurse Smith’s cottage. Mildred heard 
Johnny clatter down the aisle, the big door 
swinging to behind him with a hollow clang 
which, somehow, startled her, and a curious 
impulse came over her to call him back and 
make him wait until she was ready to go herself. 
She had always prided herself on her courage, 
however, and in spite of the chilling sense of 
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loneliness which she felt as she heard his shrill 
whistle die away, she quietly proceeded to close 
the organ. Extinguishing one candle, she took 
out the other morsel to light her way to the 
vestry ; then, and not till then, she put her hand 
in her pocket to take out the key of the door. 
It was not there! Startled, she began to think 
of any way in which she might have dropped it, 
and suddenly it flashed across her mind that 
she had changed her dress immediately before 
leaving home, and that the key of the vestry- 
door was at that moment reposing in the pocket 
of the dress hanging in her wardrobe at home. 
Consequently, of course, she was locked in the 
church. 

For a moment the girl stood aghast at the 
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an inch from her fingers, and she shrank witl 
horror from the darkness which must follow 
so she fetched the other piece from the organ, 
and then made her way to the family pew, in the 
centre of the church, from which she could 
obtain a full view of the east window, and catch 
the first welcome gleam of the rising moon. 

The girl arranged her candles to the best 
advantage, but never did wax consume with 
such rapidity, and it seemed only a few minutes 
before the last wick fell, flickered for a second— 
and then died out. Poor Mildred felt she could 
scream aloud with the horror that fell upon her 
with the darkness. She knelt down, with her 
face hidden in her folded arms, but in fancy she 
could still see the gloomy shadows under the 
arches of the vaulted roof, 
which the faint light of her 
little candle had failed to 
penetrate, and the inky black- 
ness among the crumbling 
tombs of many a_ brave 
knight and Crusader whose 
bones were long since dust. 
On her right, in a curious 
kind of arched recess, lay a 
particularly ghastly figure— 
the stone representation of a 
human skeleton in armour, 
partially wrapped in a kind 
of winding-sheet. This grim 
object had always had a 
horrible fascination for Mil- 
dred as a child, and now the 
thought of it recurred to her 
with such strange vividness 
that with a shudder she 
pressed her face closer within 


Manorbier Church, Glamorganshire, where the incident here related happened. 


From a Photograph. 


unpleasant discovery, but almost instantly 
thought of the bells, by which means she might 
summon aid: Perceiving that she must be 
prompt or else she would find herself in total 
darkness, she groped her way as quickly as 
possible to the belfry. Horrors! She found 
the bell-ropes had all been pulled up to the 
upper floor to allow of the bells being rung on 
the swing, and the door leading to the upper 
floor was firmly locked. 

Following these discoveries came the recol- 
lection that she was not expected home until 
late, so that until bedtime arrived no one would 
distress themselves about her absence. Mildred 
realized then that she must resign herself to a 
dreary wait of several hours in that empty 
church, and strove to overcome her dread of the 
thought. Her candle, too, was now only half 


her folded arms, and tried to 
repeat a prayer to keep her 
mind from wandering to 
terrifying things. She could not string the words 
together, however, and found herself repeating 
one of the childish prayers she had learned at 
her mother’s knee. Half-sobbing, she finally fell 
asleep on her knees. 

Mildred awoke with a start, to find the moon- 
light streaming in through the beautiful east 
window. The bright tints of the stained glass 
were reflected on the tessellated pavement by the 
moonbeams, which wavered and died away, and 
then streamed down with renewed radiance 
through the passing clouds. She was stiff with 
cold and her cramped position ; but as she made 
an effort to rise to her feet, her eyes fell upon 
the tomb where lay the skeleton figure already 
mentioned. Although it was in shadow, there 
was quite sufficient light for Mildred to see its 
crossed legs, partially covered by the drapery, 
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and as she looked 
her blood seemed 
to freeze in her 
veins, for she dis- 
tinctly saw the legs 
uncross them- 
stlves! A second 
later the figure rose 
slowly to a sitting 
posture, with the 
sound like the 
clink of armour, 
and at the same 
Moment a sudden 
cloud, sweeping 
across the moon’s 
face, threw the 
church once more 
into darkness. 

Into the next 
few minutes the 
agony of a lifetime 
was concentrated, 
for poor Mildred 
waited for the 
moon to shine 
again with starting 
eyes fixed upon 
the spot where she 
knew that awful 
sight would re- 
appear. She could 
hear her heart 
beating in the 
silence, almost 
suffocating her with 
its violent throb- 
bing. Then it grew 
lighter again, and 
she could see the 
figure in the same 
Position, with the 
dark drapery 
drawn round it 
and over its head. 
Still watching, she 
saw it lift its bony 
hands and wring 
them together with 
a gesture of 
despair, while a 
long-drawn, hollow 
moan fell upon her 
ear. Then, slowly 
gathering its cloak 
around it, the 
watcher beheld. 
it rise to its feet / 
with another little “The door was firmly locked.” 
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“They secured the raving madman as he sprang upon his victim.” 


metallic rattle, and with noiseless, dragging foot- 
steps move along until it reached and mounted 
the pulpit stairs. Another cloud now blotted 
out the horrible sight, and even in her deadly 


terror the girl realized that she was in full view 
of the pulpit and that the next moonbeams must 
reveal her to her ghastly companion. The light 
came, but the ghost, for such it appeared to be, 
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was now apparently engaged in addressing an 
imaginary congregation, and she could see its 
eyes gleaming with fire like those of an incarnate 
fiend. 

At one moment it would lean over the desk, 
gesticulating and gibbering, with wild mutterings 
and grimaces; the next it stretched itself 
upwards, tall and erect, its long, shroud-enveloped 
arms pointing to heaven, while she stood there 
paralyzed with horror, in the full radiance of the 
moonlight, her hands still clutching the rail 
before her, unable to make the slightest effort to 
conceal herself. 

At last she felt those awful eyes meet her own, 
and knew that she was discovered! For a few 
terrible seconds the pair stood glaring at each 
other. Then, with a yell 


of my father’s whom he had placed in a private 
asylum at his own expense, after the man had 
made an attempt upon his own life. The poor 
fellow had escaped from this house, which was 
situated about ten miles from Manorbier, and, 
disguised in a long cloak, had reached the spot 
by an unfrequented road. Here, attracted no 
doubt by the lights and music, he had wandered 
into the church and, with curious cunning, had 
taken off his boots at the door, and noiselessly 
concealed himself by creeping into the niche in 
the wall, and lying down behind the skeleto. 
figure in a similar attitude, where, doubtless, he 
fell asleep for a short time. A rusty chain was 
lying on the pavement by the tomb when we 
investigated the spot, which accounted for the 


which curdled her blood, 
the spectre sprang in her 
direction. The girl 
echoed the scream, and, 
terror relaxing her limbs, 
darted out of the pew 
and fled for her life, with 
that awful pursuer close 
behind her. Its horrible 
yells echoed through the 
building, lending fresh 
impetus to her flying feet. 
She knew every turn in 
the church, but her 
strength was beginning 
to fail; her breath was 
coming in gasps, like 
screams, from between 
her parched lips, and she 
knew that in a few more 
seconds the chase must 
end, and she would feel 
the clutch of that ghastly 
skeleton-hand upon her shoulder. Summoning 
up one final effort, with a last despairing shriek 
for help she sank upon the steps with her hands 
clutching the fastenings of the big entrance- 
door. They seemed to give to her touch; then, 


with a confused sound of voices in her ears, 


she became unconscious. 

When Mildred recovered her senses she found 
herself in her old nurse’s cottage. The story 
can be best finished in the words of the young 
squire, who, later, became her husband, as he 
happened to be the first person to reach her and 
to save her from what would, otherwise, have 
been an awful death. 


Well, the supposed ghost was in reality some- 
thing infinitely worse—nothing less than a 
dangerous lunatic! The man was an old servant 


The Crusader's Tomb in Manorbier Church as it appears to-day. 
From a Protograph. 


clanking noise which so alarmed Miss G——, 
though whether he carried that away from the 
asylum when he escaped, or picked it up on the 
way, no one can tell. The doctor at the asylum 
sent me the news of the man’s escape imme- 
diately it was known, and I instantly started for 
the spot, and, with the keeper, traced him to 
Manorbier, and finally to the church, just in 
time to hear the most awful screams issuing 
from the building, and to secure the raving 
madman as he sprang upon his victim. The 
adventure nearly cost Mildred her life in another 
way, for a severe attack of brain fever followed, 
and, when she recovered, her brown hair was 
silvery white, as you now see it. But I must not 
complain, for I owe my present happiness and 
the possession of the sweetest wife in the world 
to the ‘“ Crusader’s Ghost.” 


Putting in the cuts before block - sawing 
commences, 
From a Photograph. 


The 
Ice- 
Harvest 
of 
Norway. 


BY C. F. BOWDEN. 
ILLUSTRATED FROM 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
SPORT AND GENERAL 
AGENCY. 


From a) 


Sawing the ice into blocks. (Photogragh, 


An interesting little article, describing how the ice-harvest of Norway is garnered in lovely 


mountain 


lakes, sent sliding down the hillsides on curious ice - railroads, and finally 


shipped tc London. for gale. 


fae N one of the very few really hot days 
wh of last summer the writer anda friend 
&, ry found themselves in need of one 

OE) cooling drink apiece. The drinks 
had been prepared, and the cooling 
process was about to commence when someone 
discovered that somebody else had “ borrowed ” 
the ice-tongs. A dessertspoon was tendered in 


lieu of the tongs, and then the chase began— 
round and round the ice-pail after two small, 
beautiful, necessary, but extremely elusive 
pieces of ice. 

Victory was won at last, the ice being safely 
“ bagged” in two long glasses, and then the 
conversation turned upon ice as a marketable 
commodity. Until that moment the writer had 
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a vague idea that London’s ice was artificially 
frozen in London as London wanted it, but 
subsequent investigation showed that the greater 
part of the ice used in England comes from 
Norway. The head of the firm who make it is 
Nature, but Messrs. Carlo Gatti and Stevenson 
are her principal distributing agents, and the 
writer is indebted to them for giving him the 
facilities for visiting the place where the ice- 
harvest is obtained. 

It was suggested that the best time to see the 
“ lifting ” of the ice-harvest would be in January, 
and accordingly one day last January, a dreadful 


The little river of open water along which the blocks are pushed. 


(Photograph. 


day, on which it seemed impossible that anyone 
in this country could ever again want an iced 
drink, or an ice-cream, or anything with ice in it, 
the writer set out to see the ice-harvest being 
garnered. 

From King’s Cross to Hull was an easy and 
pleasant run, but at Hull came the prospect of a 
trip across the North Sea on a bitterly cold day. 
The writer was reminded’ that he would pass 
over that famous fishing ground, the Dogger 
Bank, and stories of disasters that had occurred 
there floated up in his memory. After all, could 
not one get material for an article about the ice- 


Floating the cut blocks to the head of the slipway. 


(Photograph. 
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harvest by staying in this country? Norway 
seemed to be absolutely inaccessible on such a 
cold day, and ice the most uninteresting subject— 
except, of course, the home-made variety. 

Once aboard the Wilson liner Eskimo, however, 
the writer found that all his fears as to what 
might happen on the North Sea were groundless. 
The trip was most pleasant, and the time between 
Hull and Christiansand—reached at midnight 
on the day following that of departure from 
Hull—seemed unusually short. Then came 


This picture shows the extraordinary clearness of the ice—The newspaper at the back can be distinctly 
tead through the twenty-six-inch block. 


from a) 


another enjoyable experience, that of a trip 
along the coast in a tiny steamer bound for 
Brevic, where Mr. Stevenson, on whom the 
responsibility of gathering the ice-harvest rests, 
was ready to give the traveller an English 
welcome. 

The land journey to the ice district was made 
by sleigh the next day. The whole business of 
cutting the ice, moving it to suitable stores, and 
subsequently shipping it to London seemed to 
be beautifully primitive and simple. 

The ice merchant selects 
the particular “ harvests ”” 
he wishes to acquire. The 
lakes from which the ice is 
obtained are mostly at 
very high altitudes, and 
thus the absolute purity 
of the water is main- 
tained. The lakes are far 
from any human habita- 
tion, but a lake which is 
more than about half a 
mile from a fjord up 
which an ice-ship can sail 
is of little use commer- 
cially. The cost of the 
labour necessary to move 
the ice for long distances 
on land would be so great 
that the ice merchant who 
made that mistake would 
speedily find himself liter- 
ally “frozen out” of his 
own market—in possession 
of vast quantities of ice 


(Photograph, which had cost him more 


Hoisting blocks of ice on to the slipway, whence they run by gravity down to the waiting ships. 
From a Photograph. 
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money than he could possibly hope to get 
by selling it. 

Fortunately for the English market, 
there is a large supply of good, natural’ 
ice on lakes conveniently situated for 
the shippers. The methods used to secure 
it are very primitive, but quite effective 
enough for the purpose. To begin with, 
the ice-lake is cut up by means of a small 
plough drawn by a pony. Two long 
cuts, with a space of twenty-six inches 
between them, are made along the lake, 
and then men armed with huge saws cut 
the strip of ice thus separated into blocks, 
each twenty-six inches square. They are 
not always particular to an inch or two 
in the ice-field ; they are more concerned 
with securing the purity of the ice they 
handle. One of the photographs shows 
a block of ice, twenty-six inches square, 
so clear that a newspaper placed at the 
back of it can be read easily from the 
front of it. 

The next step is to take the blocks of 
ice to the store-houses, at which the 
ice-ships can call. The first stage of 
the journey is simple enough. The ice- 
harvesters have already cut a channel in the 
lake. Could anything be easier than pushing 
the blocks of ice along the channel so 
made? This argues, of course, that some of the 


Blocks rounding a bend on the ice-slide. 


(Photograph. 


The hanging plank ae ot gs Touch sna wpady Brakes Sted for reducing the 
Fron: a Photograph. 


blocks are first removed from one end of the 
channel. They are taken to the head of a slip- 
way, from which point they are in position for 
the final journey overland. 

Some of the photographs reproduced show the 


A method of stopping the blocks at the end of their run. 
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appearance of one of these slip- 
ways, which reminds one _irre- 
sistibly of the modern switchback 
railways. The ice - blocks are 
allowed to slide along a set of 
very rough-and-ready wooden 
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This small lake is used as a“ stop™ at one place, and the clouds of spray thrown up by the flyi g blocks have frozen inio the beautiful formation seen 
From) the left, 


(Photographs. 
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lines hemmed in with wooden railings so that the 
ice-blocks shall not slip away and be lost. 

Some of these slip-ways have to be carried 
round corners, and in order to minimize the risk 
of blocks running off the line a series of very 
primitive brakes has been devised. At one 
point a long 
plank will be 
suspended 
over the track 
in such a way 
that its centre, 
bending by its 
own weight, 
nearly touches 


the rail. The 
ice - block passes 
under the plank 
and its speed is 
checked consider- 
ably when it 
reaches the centre 
of the plank, but 
it is not stopped 
entirely, and it 
goes on its 
journey at a much 
slower speed. In 
spite of the use 
of these brakes, 
however, the end 
of the journey is 
generally reached = rom) 


The interior of a store-inouse. 


very quickly, and means have to be devised fur 
stopping the blocks at convenient places. One 
plan is to put some inclined planks at the end 
of the slip-way and a rough-and ready kind of 
“ buffer,” made of a trunk of a tree, at the top 
of the planks. The ice-blocks come rushing 
down the slip-way and up the planks. A man 
standing at this point prevents the blocks from 
slipping back on to the line and thus getting in 
the way of the on-coming train. He then 
guides the ice-blocks to a place of safety from 
which they are passed on to the store-house by 
the mere act of pushing them there. 
Occasionally a large block will get fixed on 
the line, and before the word can be passed up 
to the man who is con- 
trolling operations above 
the point another block will 
come crashing into the one 
which is on the line. Then 
there is a glorious collision, 
both blocks being shattered 
into thousands of _ little 
pieces. 
One slip-way ends at the 
edge uf a small lake which 
acts as a most efiective 
brake on the train of ice 
blocks. Into this little lake 
the blocks descend at a 
terrific speed, and the spray 
which some thousands of 
ice-blocks have thus thrown 
up has frozen 
hard and now 


A block just 
entering the 
store-house. 
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A slipway along the face of a cliff leading on to a ship's deck. [Photograph. 
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The end of a slipway on a ship's deck 


resembles a beautiful hedge of ice. The blocks 
which are brought to ths lake are dragged 
across and sent on their way down another slip- 
way to the store-house. 

The store-houses for the ice are merely rough 
wooden huts, each holding about four thousand 
tens of ice. The huts are made of yellow deal 

lanks, one and a 

If inches in 
thickness; the 
only  peculiacity 
in their structure 
is to be seen in 
the walls, which 
are double. There 
is a space of nine 
inches between 
the inner and 
outer walls, and 
this isfilled inwith 
sawdust. 

The Norwegian 
ice-harvest 
usually begins 
towards the end 
of January, and, 
although the 
methods of 
gathering it are 
so simple, the 
work is carried 
on quickly and Vessels waiting for cargoes of ice-blocks. Lowering a block into a ship's hold. 
methodically. From Phitegras! s. 


Twenty Dreadful Days. 


BY CAPTAIN W. H. GERARD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. E. WIGFULL. 


A stirring story of peril and privation on the high seas, In a terrific mid-winter storm in the Atlantic 

Captain Gerard’s vessel was dismasted and became a water-logged derelict, drifting helplessly at the 

mercy of the waves, her crew lashed to a boom and living on raw potatoes. The experience that 
ensued has but few parallels in the annalsof the sea. 


LIFE on the ocean wave”? loses 
much of the glamour of romance 
with which writers of fiction have 
enshrouded it when viewed in the 
light of an experience such as that 
which befell me some fourteen years ago. It 
happened in the opening months of the year 
1899, a period still remembered by North 
Atlantic navigators on account of the excep- 
tional severity of the weather, even for that 
region of wild, tempestuous winters. 

I was in command at the time of a wooden 
barque, called the Siddartha, and on January 16th 
sailed from the port of Jacksonville, Florida, 
with a cargo of timber for Liverpool. Owing to 
a series of disastrous accidents, however, the 
voyage came to an abrupt and untimely end, 
and the story of the extreme privations and 
hardships which my crew of eleven men and 
myself subsequently underwent has, I think, 
but few parallels in the annals of shipping 
disasters. 

It is one of those stories of which very often 
little is ever known beyond a brief notice in 
some shipping paper, and yet a story which 
strikingly illustrates the force of THE WIDE 
WorLp’s motto that “ Truth is stranger than 
fiction,” for even now, after a lapse of years, 
when I recall the trying events of those days, 
it seems at times more like the recollection of 
some work of imagination than of stern, actual 
facts. 

From the beginning the voyage proved rough 
and stormy, but for the first sixteen days all 
went well, and the morning of February 2nd 
found us lying “hove to” under a lower main 
top-sail in a terrific north-west gale. There was 
a dangerously high sea running, and the snow 
fell thick and fast. As, however, the barometer 
had ceased falling, and the gale had now lasted 
nearly twelve hours, I began to hope for a change. 


It came—but how differently from what I had 
hoped for and expected! 

About six a.m., when the darkness seemed 
blackest and the gale at its worst, a huge wave 
struck the ship with terrific force on the star- 
board bow, carrying away the jib-boom and 
bowsprit, while the fore-topmast, relieved of 
the support of the headstays, came down with 
a mighty crash, the main and mizzen topmasts 
following almost immediately. 

At such a time nothing more disastrous could 
well have happened, for the ship, now practically 
reduced to a wreck, became hopelessly unmanage- 
able, and, falling off into the trough of the sea, 
lay completely at the mercy of the storm. 

To relieve the barque of the weight and 
encumbrance of the fallen masts and yards 
hanging over the side and endangering the hull 
was now my first thought, and to accomplish 
this I set every man on board to work without 
loss of time. The odds, however, were fright- 
fully against us, for what with the pitch darkness, 
the falling snow, and the constant breaking of 
gigantic seas over the ship, it seemed a hopeless 
undertaking from the beginning, notwithstand- 
ing which, however, all hands worked with 
desperate energy, for even the least experienced 
among us could not fail to appreciate the gravity 
of the situation, or to realize that our safety now 
depended upon our united efforts to get the 
Siddartha once more under control. And so, 
for an hour or more, we toiled unceasingly, but, 
owing to the difficulties under which we laboured, 
had not progressed very far towards the desired 
end when the first faint signs of approaching day 
began to appear. 

With the advent of the day came fresh disaster, 
for just about this time, as I stood upon the 
poop peering through the wild whirl of snow 
and spray for some signs of a break in the 
weather, I beheld an immense wave rolling 
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relentlessly on towards the doomed ship, and 
had scarcely time to utter a shout of warning 
to my men when it broke on board, sweeping 
away before it the bulwarks, deck-house, and 
boats. 

Instinctively I grasped and clung to the 
shrouds of the mizzen rigging while the deluge 
passed over me, and when I regained my breath 
and looked around in the uncertain light, I was 
filled for some moments with the dreadful 
thought that all my unfortunate crew had been 
washed away, and that I alone remained. 

Presently, however, first one and then another 
of them found their way aft to the poop, till 
finally, with an indescribable sense of relief, 
I found our number was complete. But the 
joy I experienced was no greater than my sur- 
prise, for it seemed perfectly marvellous that 
every one of them should have withstood the 
overwhelming force of that mighty wall of 
water. 

This was owing in a great measure to the, con- 
fusion of ropes and rigging lying across the deck, 
in which some of the men became so entangled 
that it was to this fact alone they owed their 
lives, while others, hearing my warning shout, 
grasped whatever came nearest to hand and held 
on with almost superhuman strength. 

The bulwarks being gone, the deck was now 
exposed to the full force of every sea which came 
along, so that for the present we were obliged 
to abandon any further attempts to cut adrift 
the fallen masts, while with the washing away 
of the deck-house, in which the men’s quarters 
were situated, they lost everything they possessed 
with the exception of the clothes they stood in. 

As the daylight increased the.wind freshened 
until it blew a regular hurricane, and the sea 


Tose to such an extent that we were compelled _ 


at length to lash ourselves to the spanker-boom 
to avoid being washed overboard. By noon, 
however, the hurricane appeared to have 
exhausted itself, and towards sunset it settled 
down to a steady gale. But even this change 
for the better had come too late, for all through 
the day the ship had been gradually sinking 
deeper and deeper in the water, till as night 
approached she lay with a heavy list to port and 
her main deck awash. 

I was now reluctantly compelled to relinquish 
whatever hopes I had hitherto had of saving her, 
for I felt convinced in my own mind that the 
wreckage hanging alongside must have knocked 
a hole in the hull below water, thus causing her 
to fill and become water-logged. This state 
of things, however, did not cause the serious 
alarm it would otherwise most certainly have 
done, for being loaded with timber we knew 


that she could not go down with us, and as I also 
Vol. xxxii.—2. 


knew her to be a particularly well-constructed 
vessel I did not entertain the slightest fear of 
her going to pieces. 

At this crisis one would naturally have thought 
that the limit of our misfortunes had been reached. 
Unfortunately it was not so, for as the gathering 
gloom deepened into-night a heavy sea, breaking 
over the stern, smashed in the companion doors, 
and the water poured down into the cabin in 
volumes, making a complete wreck of the place 
and destroying every morsel of provisions in our 
store-rooms. 

This was the cruellest and most bitter blow of 
all, for without food how could we possibly hope 
to survive for any length of time the severities 
of the North Atlantic winter? And thus night 
found us, without food and without shelter, 
worn out to the verge of exhaustion, while 
sleep for any of us was entirely out of the 


. question, for the biting cold spray, lashed by 


the wind, drove upon us in continuous showers, 
and at frequent intervals heavy seas washed 
right over us. 

Cold, wet, and hungry, wide awake with our 
misery, we watched as the long, dreary hours 
dragged slowly by, and we looked with an intense 
longing for the return of daylight. For awhile 
I conversed with my officers upon the situation, 
and we tried in vain to evolve some way out of 
the difficulty. The case was hopeless, and we 
could only wait and hope for the timely arrival 
of some passing ship to rescue us from our 
perilous plight. Upon this, and upon our 
powers of endurance, our fate depended. Pre- 
sently we relapsed into silence, each one too much 
occupied with his own thoughts to care for 
further conversation. 

The night was far spent, and the bitterness 
of despair was insidiously creeping over me, 
when I suddenly remembered something that 
up to that time everybody seemed to have 
entirely forgotten. I had been anxiously 
wondering whether our fresh water supply had 
escaped the general work of destruction, for 
the water-tanks, which were wooden, were 
situated in the lower hold, and I had grave doubts, 
now that the ship was water-logged, as to 
whether they had all this time remained un- 
injured. 

I was resolving to settle my doubts one way 
or the other upon the first opportunity, when 
there dawned upon me like a flash of inspiration 
the recollection that in the sail-locker in the 
lazarette there were two barrels of potatoes. 
They had been purchased a few hours previous 
to sailing from Jacksonville, and having come on 
board at the last moment were stowed in the 
sail-locker by the merest chance, as there 
happened to be no room for them elsewhere. 
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Right at the after-end of the poop there was 
a small hatchway leading down into the sail- 
locker, the covering of which, I knew, had up to 
the present resisted the repeated blows of the 
seas, and so I determined, as soon as daylight 
came, to enter the sail-locker and secure the 
potatoes. At the time it seemed but a poor 
resource to fall back upon, but it was our 
only one. 

The wearily-watched-for morning dawned at 
last, dull and gloomy, but the gale was steadily 
moderating, though the sea still ran high, and 
swept repeatedly over the ship fore and aft. 

When the light had increased sufficiently to 
enable us to see I proposed to the second mate 


“A heavy sea broke right over us, sweepin’ us down to leeward, 
where we narrowly escaped being was. ed overboard.” 


that we should make an attempt to get down 
into the sail-locker, It was a hazardous under- 
taking, for having once left the security of our 
lashings we should be exposed to the force 
of every wave which swept over the half-sub- 
merged ship. Without the slightest hesitation, 
however, he agreed to accompany me, and so 
we commenced at once to make our way aft, 
holding on to the ropes and stanchions as we 
went. The distance to be covered was not very 
great, and for awhile all went well. We had 
succeeded in getting within a few feet of the 
hatch, when unfortunately a heavy sea broke 
right over us, sweeping us down to leeward, 
where we narrowly escaped being washed over- 
board. For the moment I thought it was al: up 
with me, for I was thrown heavily against 
a stanchion, striking it with my jacc, the shock 
half stunning me. The second mate, however, 
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promptly came to my assistance, and we managed 
to climb back to the spanker-boom, to which we 
again lashed ourselves. 

I was now unfortunately deprived of the 1 use 
of my right eye, for in striking the stanchion 
I received a very ugly wound, the bone below 
the eye being fractured, and to try and ease the 
intense pain I was obliged to keep a wet hand- 
kerchief constantly tied over it. Although for 
the time being we had failed to accomplish our 
object, yet we were not discouraged or disposed 
to abandon it, but deemed it advisable to defer 
making any further attempt until the sea 
became quieter. 

Shortly after this I managed to reach the fresh 
water pump, and on tasting the water made the 
disheartening discovery that it was quite 
brackish and unfit for drinking. At this con- 
firmation of my worst fears 1 became more deter- 
mined than ever to try and secure the two 
barrels of potatoes at all hazards, and as the day 

“ wore on and the wind began to increase, accom- 
panied by frequent heavy hail-squalls, I realized 
that we must endeavour if possible to reach the 
sail-locker before nightfall. 

Throughout the day all hands had watched 
with eager eyes in the hope of sighting some pass- 
ing vessel. But we watched in vain. Nothing 
met our gaze save the dreary expanse of tumbling 
waters, overshadowed by a dull sky of unbroken 
cloud. 

And so, shortly after sundown, the second 
mate and I set out once more upon our perilous 
quest for food. On this occasion we were more 
fortunate, and, in spite of an occasional sea 
breaking over us, we succeeded in reaching the 
hatch and removing the covering. Going down 
into the locker, we found it nearly full of water, 
but amidst a confusion of ropes and sails we 
discovered, to our great joy, the two barrels of 
pota oes intact. 

We lost no time in hauling them up on deck 
and dragging them along to the skylight, to 
which we securely lashed them. We then broke 
open one of the barrels, and distributed two or 
three potatoes to each of the men, and grateful 
indeed we all were to have even raw potatoes with 
which to appease the gnawing pangs of hunger. 
It was now falling dark and blowing a moderate 
gale, and the battered and storm-beaten ship 
laboured heavily in the trough of the dark, foam- 
flecked seas. 

We dreaded the approach of night to add its 
nameless terrors to circumstances in themselves 
sufficiently trying, besides which there was 
always the possibility of some vessel passing 
within hailing distance during the darkness 
while we had no possible means of making our 
presence known to those on board. 


The night passed, however, without anything 
occurring to break the weary monotony of our 
misery and distress. The gale continued to 
blow for some hours, and the sea still ran high, 
so that as yet we dared not cast off our lashings 
to lie down, and on this, as on the previous 
night, there was neither rest nor sleep for any 
of us. With the return of daylight, however, 
there came a decided change for the etter. 
The wind dropped away to a moderate breeze, 
and the sea in consequence gradually subsided. 

Although there were frequent heavy snow- 
squalls, the sun shone out occasionally between 
breaks in the clouds. On the whole our con- 
dition was beginning to assume a more cheerful 
aspect, and we could now venture with safety 
to cast off our lashings, which had become 


* decidedly irksome, move around, and exercise 


our stiff, cramped limbs. 

We observed no particular routine in the eating 
of our simple fare, but each man helped himself 
from the barrel whenever he felt inclined, 
though we could not force ourselves to eat 
more than one or two potatoes at a time, or 
perhaps four or five each day. 

All through the day twelve pairs of anxious 
eyes swept the horizon with unwearying watch- 
fulness, and at last, late in the afternoon, as 
a heavy snow-squall cleared away, we saw a 
small f steamer about five or six miles 
to the south-eastward of us. She had evidently 


. passed in the thick of the squall, which had lasted 


some time, and was now standing away without 
even having seen our wreck. With sickening 
despair we watched her as she gradually steamed 
farther and farther away from us, hoping to 
the last that someone on board might yet see 
us, and that she would turn and come to our aid. 
But she stood on until finally she dipped out of 
sight below the horizon, and with her died out 
the last flickering ray of hope. 

After this there came an interval of three days 
and nights during which we saw no vessel of 
any kind—long, weary days, when the eye ached 
and the heart grew sick with anxious watching 
over the grey wastes of ocean, the very vastness 
of which only served to increase the sense of 
utter isolation and solitude; nights of bitter 
misery and hardship, when the pitilessly cold 
wind and sea beat upon us, as we watched from 
nightfall until midnight, and from midnight 
through the biting, dreary hours till dawn. 
During these days we saw very little of the sun, 
and, being constantly wet, suffered agcnies from 
cramp, which we were obliged to bear with what 
patience and fortitude we might. 

And thus, with hope daily growing weaker, 
came the seventh day of our life on the wreck. 
It was blowing a strong gale from the westward 
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when, shortly after midday, as near as I could 
judge, we discovered a cloud of smoke rising 
on the margin of the sea away to the southward. 
With eyes strained out across the waters we 
anxiously watched it, scarcely daring to hope 
that at length the hour of our deliverance was 
at hand. Succour from this quarter, however, 
there was none, for, as time wore on, the smoke 
gradually died away from our view, leaving us 
more hopeless and despairing than ever. 

As may readily be supposed, the protracted 
exposure and lack of proper food were now 
beginning to tell upon all of us. The brief spells 
of fine weather were conspicuous by their rarity, 
and not only did we suffer almost hourly from 
agonizing cramps, but many of the men became 
afflicted with a scourge of sores upon their limbs 
and bodies. Nor was this at all surprising, for 
during this time we had chafed beneath the 
discomfort of clothes kept constantly wet with 
salt water, while during the rare occasions when 
the waves were not actually breaking over us, 
the brine dried or caked upon our faces and 
hands. Naturally some of our party were more 
susceptible thai: others to the effects of the ex- 
posure and want of nourishment and rest, and 
my chief mate and a young Norwegian seaman 
in particular became seriously weak and ill. 
As for myself, I began to feel horribly cast down, 
for tac tension upon my nerves and the sickness 
of hope deferred became at times almost unbear- 
able. Sleep i: the true sense of the word 
I could seldom obtain, but when tired out a 
semi-stupor would fall upon me, during which 
I never became totally oblivious to my sur- 
roundings, but was dimly conscious through it 
all of the lashing of the hungry waves and the 
moaning of the wind. 

As day after day passed without any signs of 
succour, I began to think that we must now soon 
yield in the unequal contest, and I oft-times 
ell to wondering what the final issue would be. 
So for five more days we dragged out our miser- 
able cxistence, without even the exasperating 
sight of @ distant pussing vessel to vary its 
wretched monotony, and as I looked back it 
seemed impossible that already twelve days had 
passed and we were still alive. Twelve days 
and yet they seemed like as many years, so great 
was their sum of misery and wretchedness, 
and such ¢, taraway memory did my former lifc 
now appear. 

It was on the thirtecnth day that we 
experienced our first spell of really fine weather. 
The morning dawned bright and fair, with a light 
westerly breeze. The sea lay blue and sun: Ly 
to the horizon, and the wreck rose and fell lazily 
on the long ocean swell. 

Now for the first time we were able to take off 


our wet clothes, and hang them in the sun to 
dry, and never shall I forget the feeling of 
exquisite comfort with which, after a good bath 
on the main deck, I dressed myself once more in 
dry clothes, notwithstanding I knew that I should 
not long enjoy the comfort, for it was hardly 
possible that the weather could long continue 
fine. It was truly surprising to notice the effect 
which the change in the condition of things, 
albeit a temporary one, wrought upon the men. 
Without exception they all appeared more bright 
and hopeful, and forgot for a time the discomforts 
and hardships through which they had passed, 
and when, about midday, we sighted a steamer’s 
smoke away to the north-west, we began to 
think that at last our troubles were soon to end. 
Unfortunately, however, our hopes on this, 
as on former occasions, were doomed to end in 
bitter disappointment, for although we gradually 
made out the steamer’s two masts and funnel, 
yet she never approached near enough to show 
any portion of her hull above the horizon, and 
in a short time we had the mortification of seeing 
her disappear from sight altogether. 

The sense of disappointment occasioned by 
this event had a most depressing effect upon 
every one of us, and as the grey shadow of dusk 
sifted down around us our spirits, lately so 
exuberant, sank lower and lower in the depths 
of despair. 

And now followed a long interval of six days, 
during which we looked in vain for a passing 
ship. These were terrible days for us—days the 
misery of which pressed its iron weight deep into 
our very souls, and as they lengthened out one 
after another the measure of their burden could 
be seen in the changes, both physical and mental, 
which came over each one of us. Our scanty 
stock of potatoes, too, was slowly but surely 
coming to an end, and though we ate but 
sparingly of them, still they could not last much 
longer, for we had only half a barrel left. When 
they were finished there seemed nothing for us 
but a lingering death by starvation. By the 
mercy of Providence we were spared the addi- 
tional misery of suffering from thirst, and 
although a supply of fresh water would have 
been welcomed as a priceless boon, yet, owing 
to the amount of moisture in the raw potatoes, 
o¢ no time did our want in this respect reach an 
acute stage. 

About this time the condition of my first mate 
and the young seaman already alluded to began 
to causc me serious alarm, for they were now 
«© vca's and helpless that they were unable 
to move without assistance, and at times I feared 
tha their approaching end would ere long 
furnish us a foretaste of the fate that must 
sooner or jater overtake us all. 
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As for the rest of the men, they appeared to 
have reached a state of apathetic indifference. 
It was the calmness of despair. During the brief 
intervals of fine weather they sat or lay around 
in gloomy silence, and when the wind and sea 
arose, and it became necessary to take pre- 
cautions against being washed overboard, they 
would lash themselves to the boom in a 
mechanical, listless fashion, and endure with 
stolid indifference for hours, and even days 
together, the cruel buffetings of wind and sea. 

Mere words fail to convey anything like a true 
conception of the weariness and misery of that 
dreadful time. : 

It was during the long and seemingly endless 
nights, however, when the blessed forgetfulness of 
sleep was denied me, that I felt most keenly the 
utter hopelessness of our condition. When my 
unfortunate companions lay around me, some 
sleeping the sleep of sheer exhaustion, others, 
no doubt, as wakeful as myself, though they 
uttered no word or sound, and the dark silence 
brooding over the infinite leagues of water was 
broken only by the ceaseless churning of the 
waves around the wreck and the mournful 
sighing of the night wind through the broken 
masts and rigging aloft—at such times felt a 
loneliness of which I had never before had 
experience, the sensation of utter desolation 
that comes to a man when he realizes that for 
him life’s race is drawing to an untimely finish. 
But in spite of all this I could not resign myself 
to my fate, for with the return of each day came 
a renewal of hope—that mysterious sense of 
promise which seemes to come to all mankind 
with the new-born day, no matter how dark 
and hopeless the forebodings of the night may 
have been. 

And so, when matters had reached this crisis 
and the shadow of death already seemed to 


darken over us, the day at last arrived that. 


was to bring us that happy deliverance for which 
we had now almost ceased to hope. 

It was February 22nd, a date never afterwards 
to be forgotten, and just twenty days from that 
which saw the commencement of our troubles. 
When the sun rose that morning, as far as the 
eye could see not a sign of a vessel broke the 
expanse of ocean, and as the morning lengthened 
the second mate climbed wearily aloft to the 
mizzen cross-trees, where each day he had sat 
for hours scanning the horizon in the vain hope 
of sighting some vessel which might come to our 
rescue. How long he had been aloft I know not, 
for I had forgotten all about him, when he 
suddenly startled us with the cry, ‘‘ Sail ho!” 

Although in ordinary circumstances such 
a sound is familiar enough to the sailor’s ear, 
yet it now appeared to have an electrical effect. 


Hope sprang to life again in every breast, and 
those who were strong enough to do so ascended 
the mizzen rigging that they might, with the 
evidence of their own eyes, confirm the glad 
news. 

After awhile, however, the vessel became 
visible from the deck, as she rose above the 
horizon away to the south-west. This was no 
steamer, standing steadily on her course, regard- 
less of wind and sea, but one of our own class, 
a sailing ship, bowling briskly along before the 
strong westerly breeze. Here at last was hope. 
Surely they would see us, for, judging by the 
direction in which the ship was heading, they 
must certainly pass within sight of the wreck, 
even though they might not come so close as 
to discover its freight of human misery. With 
an intense eagerness that words cannot describe, 
we watched for the slightest indication that we 
had been seen. 

Eyes that had long since grown dull and 
expressionless in the bitterness of disappointment 
and despair now glowed with the feverish glitter 
of excited expectancy, as we looked now at the 
approaching ship, now at each other, yet fearing 
to give utterance to the thought uppermost in 
each of our minds, and so clearly expressed on 
every countenance, that at last the hour of our 
deliverance had come. 

Slowly but surely the vessel lessened the 
intervening distance, and, steering a little wild 
at times, seemed as if altering her course to come 
towards us. Then our hearts beat high with 
hope ; but presently, again returning to her 
former course, she held steadily on, leaving us 
still in doubt, till at length the tension became 
so great that suddenly and spontaneously we 
burst into a wild, despairing shout, almost 
beside ourselves with the thought that she might 
yet pass without seeing us. 

Presently, however, our doubts were dis- 
pelled and our hopes of rescue assured by the 
welcome sight of the vessel altering her course 
and steering straight for the wreck. Passing 
close across our stern, the captain hailed us, 
saying he would send a boat, and after making 
a couple of short tacks, he finally lay-to a littie 
distance to windward. A boat was then speedily 
lowered and, with the chief mate in charge, 
pulled towards the wreck. 

Owing to the rough sea and the tangle of masts 
and yards hanging around, it was not safe to 
attempt to bring the boat alongside, so the 
officer shouted to us to throw him a rope. This 
we did, keeping one end fast on board, and the 
boat’s crew then hauled her as close to the 
wreck as they dared with safety. I now 
explained to the officer that there were two sick 
men who would have to be lowered into the 
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boat. With admirable skill he brought the boat 
close under the stern, and we succeeded in lower- 
ing the invalids into her, one at a time. Pulling 
off again to a safe distance, the cfficer -xplained 
that he could not again risk bringing his craft. 
so close to the wreck, and so the rest of us would 
have to go off to the boat along the rope. Then 
directing his men to pull a slow, steady stroke, 
just sufficient to keep a strain upon the rope, 
he sang out to us to “ Come along, one at a time.” 
And so, one by one, my unfortunate crew took 
hold of the rope and worked thernselves along, 
hand over hand, to the boat, where the 
officer, with a cheery word of welcome, 
stood ready to grasp and help them on 
board. 

I was the last to leave the wreck, and as 
I stood by while the others passed off to 
the boat I could not hélp being struck 
with the change that had already come 
over them. Weak in body and limb though 
they were, and worn to mere shadows of 
their former selves, they now became 


indued with a sudden 
strength which alone en- 
abled them to perform 
in safety the hazardous 
journey along the rope 
to the boat. 

Arriving on board the 
vessel, which proved to 
be the Norwegian bar- 
quentine Verdande, com- 
manded by Captain 
Neilson, and bound from 


“They worked themselves along, hand over 


hand, to the boat.” 
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pa Maracaibo to Amsterdam, we 
were received with every kind- 
ness and our story listened to 
with wonder and surprise, our 
gaunt and haggard appear- 
ance telling the tale of our 
sufferings more plainly than 
any words could have done. 

The majority of the men and myself being in 
need only of nourishment and rest, Captain 
Neilson was able to devote most of his time to 
the two invalids, who were both in a very low 
state, though the young seaman was by far the 
worse of the two. In spite of the captain’s 
untiring care and attention he never rallied, but 
hourly sank lower and lower, and shortly before 
midnight he breathed his last. 

We buried him next day at eleven a.m., and 
a more impressive sight than the little group 
which gathered at the Verdande's gangway to 
pay their last respects to their dead shipmate 
I have never witnessed—on the one hand the 
strong, sturdy crew of the little vessel, and on the 
other my unfortunate men, whose hollow cheeks 
and attenuated figures told of a long companion- 
ship with starvation and despair, of many a 


danger faced and 
hardship silently 
» endured. For a 
* little while this 
= sad event cast a 
* shadow of gloom 
j Over our party, 
but as the days 
wore on we 
rapidly regained 
our strength and 
spirits, and my 
men assisted the 

Verdande’s crew 

in the various 

duties of the ship 

during the re- 

mainder of the 

voyage to Am- 
» sterdam, where 
- we arrived on 
March 1rth, just 
seventeen days 
from the date of 
our rescue. 

My story would 
not be complete without a brief reference to the 
subsequent fate of the abandoned Siddartha, 

For nearly five months from the day we were 
taken off her she drifted helplessly to and fro upon 
the waters, a treacherous and unexpected source 
of danger by night to the unwary navigator. 

During that time she covered a distance of 
something like eighteen hundred miles, and was 
seen and reported no fewer than forty-one 
times. ‘The captain of one steamer, the Oakmore, 
set her on fire in the hope of ridding the seas of 
such a deadly menace, but apparently the fire 
went out. Fortunately, however, there is no 
instance on record of her having been the cause 
of any accident, and when, finally, she arrived 
within some three hundred miles of the Irish 
coast, one or two small war vessels were 
dispatched to search for her, and she was at last 
towed into Bantry Bay by H.M.S. Melampus.* 
From this point I lost track of her for a long 
time, until I learnt quite recently that she was 
being used as a hulk at Avonmouth by the 
Dominion Steamship Company. By a curious 
coincidence the steamer New England, which 
sighted the poor Siddartha in mid-ocean and 
photographed her, belonged to the same 
corporation. 
~® Before leaving Berehaven Admiral Domvile boarded the dere- 
lict Siddartha, lately brought in from the Atlantic by H.M.S. 
Melampus, and examined the wreck, which for five months had been 
@ grave menace to the mercantile marine. The shattered hulk 
Presents a most mournful appearance ; her bulwarks and bull are 
destroyed to the water-line, and all her spars and rigging washed 
away. Bya strange coincidence the station allotted to the 


Melampus for anchoring in Berehaven was cluse to the derelict. 
Graphic, August sth, 1879. : 


Through 
the 


Witchcraft. 


By P. AMAURY 
TALSOT. 


From a) recesses. 


In these remarkable articles the author gives a most absorbing account 
of his experiences and discoveries while travelling as a Government official 
through the haunts of the ‘ju-ju,” in the remote and little-known “ bush” 
districts of West Africa. The people are steeped in superstition ; witchcraft 
and the fear of evil spirits dominate every act of their lives. Secret societies, 
whose members claim uncanny powers and strike at their enemies in 
mysterious ways, flourish on every hand; and some of the stories of 
“ju-ju” magic are so strange as to make one wonder if there is not 
something more than mere coincidence at the back of them. 


homes of 
witch- 
craft in 
this part of Africa is 
a great swamp, 
which, I believe, we 
were the first to ex- 
plore. To this un- 


The boy who was sold as a 
sacrifice to the “ju-ju.” 


From a Photographs 


canny place, in the 
night-time at certain 
seasons of the year, 
witches and wizards 
are reputed to fore- 
gather, and by means 
of solemn incanta- 
tions and gruesome 
rites draw to them- 
selves the powers of 
pestilence and de- 
struction said to lurk 
in the mysterious 
depths of this great 
morass. 

The photograph at 
the top of this page 
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A typical bush road. 


[Photograph 


depicts the verge of 
this haunt of the 
witch-doctors. 

At all times and in 
all places terror 
broods amid the 
luxuriant loveliness of 
these tropical forest- 
glades, but it is just 
before the New Yam 
Festival that its 
shadow lies heaviest 
of all upon the coun- 
tryside. This feast 
is the chief one of the 
year, and before the 
coming of the white 
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man human sacrifices were offered in every town. 
Now, however, it is only by stealth and at great 
danger to all who take part that such unlawful 
rites can be carried out. Nevertheless, facts 
have come to my knowledge which prove that 
they are by no means extinct. Little more than 
a year ago, for instance, as I sat writing, a boy 
of about fifteen—shown in one of the photo- 
graphs—ran up in the last stage of terror and 
exhaustion. According to his story, two men 
hired him at Calabar to go with them to the 
interior. They did not allow him to enter towns 
on the way, but sent him through the bush, 
giving as an excuse that there was something 
in his load which must not be seen, but really 
because they feared that questions might be 
asked on their return without him. On arrival 
at their destination he was taken by his masters 
to the house of the head chief, Ikum by name, 
to whom they agreed to sell him for twenty 
pounds. 

Next day the two men went back to Calabar, 
and soon after they had left a cage formed of 
iron rods was brought out, four feet by four feet 
by two feet, such as was only used for human 
sacrifice to the ju-jus. Ikum ate and drank, and 
then tied his hunting-knife round his waist. 
One of his wives called out, ‘‘ Do not kill the 
boy,” whereupon Ikum was very angry and 
struck her. The boy continued: “It was 
night-time. The chief stood by the door. 
1 was on the other side of the compound by his 
wife. She said to me: ‘I am sorry for you, 
because you are a good .boy. You brought 
firewood, and helped with other work in my 
house. If you could get away perhaps you 
might reach a white man.’ I slipped behind her 
and ran into the bush. People came out with 
lanterns to seek for me, but I hid away from 
them. I dared not follow the road, lest men from 
other towns might be warned of my escape and 
catch me and give me up again. On the third 
day I saw one of the forest guards, so I ran to 
him and begged him to help me to get to 
white man.” 

The chief to whom this boy had been sold 
belonged to the Ojo people, who had an evil 
reputation as magicians, and are credited with 
being able to raise devastating rain-storms— 
a power which is shared by those who are 
crocodile-souls. At midsummer, when the water 
in the streams and rivers grows too hot and low 
for the comfort of these uncanny creatures, 
they are supposed to bring about a downpour. 

When a farm has been prepared for sowing, 
the owner cannot plant yams until some rain 
has fallen, so he goes to the priest of the great 
rain ju-ju and asks him to make the rain fall. 
Members of a cult called Ekuri Ibokk have 


special power in this direction. At the time of 
the new moon they go forth into the bush and 
gather magic leaves. These they bring home 
and carefully dry in bundles. When rain is 
needed, they cut the leaves open and either 
pour water upon them out of a calabash or 
lay them to soak in a bowl of water. Then, 
they believe, it will surely rain. 

Chief Ita Sakese of Oban was said to be able 
to produce rain by drinking water mixed with 
magic potions, or to stop a downpour by refrain- 
ing from taking water for two or three days at 
a time. During this period, however, he was 
not debarred from palm-wine. 

Early in 1909, a man near Obutong was shown 
a famous rain ju-ju, and told that it was so 

powerful that rain would fall 

The Fate of even at the height of the dry 

the Amateur season if certain rites were per-, 

Rain-Maker. formed before it. He was a 

sceptical soul, for no sooner had 
he heard than, in a spirit of bravado, he seized 
the ju-ju and performed the rites. Unfortunately, 
the rest of the season was wet enough to 
strengthen belief, even among the most doubt- 
ing. In the words of the Ekoi, “ An elephant 
of rain fell this year.” The foolhardy man paid 
dearly for his scepticism—probably at the hands 
of the indignant owners of the ruined farms— 
for he disappeared, and no trace of him has ever 
been found. 

Once, while visiting a little settlement, I 
noticed two bundles of thin roots wrapped round 
by leaves and hanging over a fire. The chief 
assured me that no rain could fall so long as 
the flame was kept burning. 

A few hours later the rain came down in 
torrents. Two or three days afterwards we met 
the weather prophet and asked him why his 
ju-ju was not working. He began eagerly to 
explain that the mishap must not be put down 
to the ju-ju, but solely to the fact that he himself 
had been called away from home on urgent 
business, and the man deputed to attend the 
fire had neglected his duty and allowed it to 
die out. 

Another way of stopping a heavy downpour 
is to produce a rainbow. Certain ju-ju men 
claim to be able to do this without special 
difficulty. Ntui Itabon of Oban, for instance, 
is credited with the power. He has but to take 
powdered camwood, mix it with certain magic 
medicines in his palm, and then throw the red 
paste up towards the sky. This he did one day 
at three o'clock in the afternoon, and an hour 
later a splendid rainbow spanned the heavens. 

Many members of the cult of Nimm Asam are 
supposed to have this power, but in varying 
degrees. Those of little importance can only 
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produce tne rainbow, the results of which will 
last for a few hours, but those more deeply versed 
in the mysteries can guarantee fair weather for 
several days. 

The bow itself ‘is‘supposed to arch over the 
earth, one end resting in one river and the other 
in another a long way off. The next photo- 
graph shows a typical rainbow ,u-ju in a native 
hut. 

Every two years the “ medicine ” peculiar to 
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Eja, the dominant ju-ju over a great part of 
this region, has to be renewed. One day it 
struck me that this had not been done since my 
arrival, and I asked one of the chiefs the reason 
for this apparent neglect. The old man grew 
confused, and stammered out that it had not 
been possible to confirm the ju-ju for three years 
because they had been unable to procure the 
most necessary ingredient for the “ medicine.” 
When questioned as to what was missing, and 
whether it would not be possible to help them in 
the matter, he grew more and more confused, 


A rainbow and poison ju-ju. 
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and at length answered that it was nothing 
that could be procured by a white man. None 
but a native could get it, and that only under 
certain circumstances. He further added that 
he dared not disclose more, or the ju-ju might 
kill him. 

From later inquiries it turned out that the 
ceremony had been performed with the utmost 
regularity before the coming of the white man, 
and the fact that there had been difficulty in 
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providing the necessary ingredients ever since 
his arrival seemed highly suspicious. Nothing 
more could be learned at the time, but some 
weeks later a man came to the place where we 
were staying with the news that there would be 
a plentiful supply of meat next day. All the 
hunters had gone out, he added, to provide game 
for the feast to be held on the morrow, in honour 
of the “ confirmation of Eja.” 

This was interesting news, but I said, as 
casually as possible: “I thought that they,did 
not possess the ingredients for confirming the 
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The dance of the New Yam Festival. 
From a Photograph. 


ju-ju.””. The man answered, quite unsuspiciously : 
“Formerly they did not, but now they have got 
all that is necessary.” 

Everyone knows that the easiest way to 
extract information from 
Masks (replacing smoke- natives to assume more 
eclar ae Bion wer knowledge than one really 

dance. possesses. In this 


From a Photos 


A scene in the country where the houses, according to native report, were all “occupied with skulls.” 
From a Photograph. 
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man took it for granted that I knew all about 
it, for in answer to the question, ‘‘ Do they kill 
or only mutilate their victim?” he calmly 
answered: ‘“‘ They could not cut away so large 
a part without causing death.” After this 
admission it was comparatively easy, under 
promise of not revealing the name of my 
informant, to get many further details. 

As J had grown to suspect, the “ ingredient ” 
which had been so difficult to procure since 
the coming of the white man was a vital 
organ of the human body. In this part of the 
world a woman is usually chosen as the victim, 
and this is natural when one remembers that 
up to quite recent times, among some of the chief 
tribes, woman, and not man, was the head of 
the house. 

Somewhere in the bush, therefore, a poor 
woman had been done to death, in order that 
her mutilated body might bring 
prosperity to the farms. It is 
useless, according to native 
belief, to employ the necessary 
part of any corpse which had met its death by 
accident, or from natural causes. The victim 
must be slain purposely, or the rite is of no avail. 
None of the townspeople had disappeared on this 
occasion, so that the murdered woman must 
have been some unfortunate soul brought down 
from the interior, or one kept prisoner in a lonely 
bush-farm till it was thought that the time had 
come for her to be sacrificed without the know- 
ledge of the interfering white man. 

So jealously was the secret guarded that the 
most anxious inquiries failed to find actual proof 
of the murder, or bring to justice those respon- 
sible. A mass of evidence, however, came to 
light as to the frequency of such sacrifices in 
former days. 

No one who has attended the festival—one 
of the dances is here depicted—could fail to be 
struck by the resemblance between the present- 
day Eja ritual and those descriptions which 
have come down to us of the old Adonis-Attis- 
Osiris worship. The ecstatic frenzy of the 
dancers, the trances into which some of them fall, 
and the jealousy with which all strangers are 
excluded, show that this ceremony holds a very 
special significance in the native mind. 

On another occasion we entered a town just 
as a great “‘ war-dance ” was being given. The 
men were either masked or wearing upon their 
heads wooden effigies covered with skin—as 
shown in the next picture. These are a con- 
cession to the prejudices of the white man, and 
take the place of the smoke-dried heads of 
enemies killed in battle often formerly worn on 
such occasions. 

Once while I was dining in the Egbo shed of 


A Human 
Sacrifice. 


a little village, reached by a bush track so faint 
that men with machetes had to go on ahead and 
clear a way for the carriers, loud cries were heard 
and people were seen rushing about in a state 
of great excitement. On sending out to find 
the cause of this, it was discovered that a ‘‘ war- 
party ” had come in from a neighbouring town. 
When questioned they quieted down and ex- 
plained that they had come to inform their 
friends that ‘‘ war” had broken out a few miles 
off. Later, it transpired that they themselves 
had started the fighting, and had been carrying 
round young palm-leaves, on which were hung 
the jaws of freshly-killed men, in token of victory. 
These gruesome trophies were hidden on the 
first whisper of the arrival of a white man, and 
information was not brought to me ti}l it was 
too late to take action. : 2 

The inhabitants of this part proved very 
truculent. What roads there were led through 
difficult hilly country, over innumerable streams 
and rivers, and so bad was the reputation of 
the people that a guide was obtained with 
difficulty. A picturesque account of their habits 
had been given me by a native clerk, who wrote, 
among other pleasing details, that the houses 
were all “occupied with skulls.” From other 
sources I learned that the farms were divided 
off from one another by rows of posts, each 
bearing a like gruesome trophy! This latter 
detail was not borne out by fact, so far as we 
could see; but several of the houses had skulls 
embedded in the sun-baked mud of their 
thresholds. 

At first the people appeared rather timid than 
otherwise, and in several of the towns white 
rags were seen fluttering from bamboo poles 
toact as flags of truce. The ju-ju trees and stones 
had been freshly smeared with blood, or in some 
cases red and yellow paint, in order to propitiate 
the genii and ensure protection from any danger 
which their white visitors might be bringing 
upon them. No white man had been through 
this part of the country before, and everywhere 
in the bush ju-ju offerings were to be seen— 
overhead, underfoot, and at each side of the 
road. The people themselves were away at 
their bush-farms ; they only come into the towns 
during the rainy season, or on special occasions, 
for they have not as yet acquired the habit of 
living in towns. 

At Iko, the chief town, several of the chiefs 
were waiting to receive us, but from their 
behaviour it was evident that their feelings were 
far from friendly. This was quite explained when 
we heard, on our return, that not many miles off 
vigorous hostilities were proceeding between two 
tribes, one of which was allied to the people of 
Iko. A Government force was at the moment 
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employed in restoring order, which was attended 
with considerable difficulty, as the warring tribes 
had provided themselves with rifle-pits and 
similar luxuries. 

A little farther on lies the land of the Aros, 
who had been in the habit of terrorizing the 
country for hundreds of miles 
in every direction by means of 
their famous “Long Ju-ju” 
of Aro Chuku (Chi Uku, Great 
Spirit of the Aros). This was 
thought to have been suppressed by the 
expedition of 1902, but, unknown to the Govern- 
ment, it raised its head once more, and had grown 
almost to its former strength when, at the 
risk of his life, the District Commissioner, Mr. 
Chamley, crushed it—this time, we hope, for 
ever. 

So paralyzing was the terror exercised by this 
ju-ju that an Aro had but to walk into any town 
belonging to another tribe and point to man, 
woman, or child who took his fancy. At once 
the unfortunate victim rose, and followed his 
captor unquestioningly into lifelong slavery. 
Large sums were paid to obtain favourable 
decisions from the 


The “Long 
Ju-ju” 
of Aro. 


Though such practices are strictly forbidden 
by Government, men and women even now are 
all too often called upon to undergo trial by 
ordeal, in order to clear themselves from the 
accusation of witchcraft. Up till a few years 
ago such scenes of torture were very frequent. 
The little town of Mfamosing, for instance, was, 
till 1907, the scene of a veritable reign of terror 
under Chief Nenkui. The latter was a giant of 
a man, with a huge bull neck and the arms of a 
prize-fighter—a good chief, according to his 
lights, but so obsessed by the terror of witch- 
craft that every single person in the town was 
forced by him, at some time or other, to undergo 
trial by ordeal in order to clear themselves from 
the suspicion of practising black magic. Many 
died from the tests imposed, others suffered 
horribly. He had killed two of his wives in this 
way, and forced his own children to “ take 
esere.’ This is the most ordinary form of 
ordeal. The esere bean is to be found in 
a wild state all over the bush, and the ordeal 
is practised by giving it, ground up and 
mixed with water, to the accused person, 
who must then drink the potion. 

The superstition 


. oracle of the ju-ju, 
or to secure the 
removal of 
enemies. In such 
ways the Aros 
obtained great 
wealth, and some 
of the head priests 
of Chuku are even 
reported to have 
amassed fortunes 
of a quarter of a 
million sterling. 

The extraordi- 
nary density of the 
African bush is 
brought home to 
one very vividly 
by the fact, only 
lately discovered, 
that behind the 
chief priest’s compound was a slave town of some 
two thousand souls, only hidden by a screen of 
bush some few yards thick, through which ran 
a hardly perceptible path. It seems incredible 
that a place of this size could have been hidden 
so long from the knowledge of the authorities, 
but the height of the trees and the density of 
the undergrowth had, till lately, proved an 
effectual screen, and the terror of the ju-ju had 
prevented any of the inhabitants from 
venturing forth to throw themselves on the 
Protection of white officials. 
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The shrine of s snake ju-ju. 


is that wizard or 
witch will die on° 
drinking, but that 
no ill-effect will be 

produced 

The on inno- 

Ordeal cent per- 
by sons. As 
Poison. a matter 
of fact, 
should the bean 
have been boiled 
before the ordeal 
is tried, it will 
result only in in- 
tense pain, fol- 
lowed by vomiting. 
This, however, is 
a jealously- 
guarded secret. 
Some natives 
assert that the danger varies in proportion to 
the quantity administered. Should either an 
under or over dose be given, it will simply result 
in vomiting. The exact amount is known only 
to initiates. 

The ordeal by boiling oil is far less dreaded, 
not only because its results are practically never 
fatal, but because the physical anguish entailed 
is acknowledged -to be less intense than that 
produced by esere. 

When the surviving townsfolk of Mfamosing 
found that the white man was strong enough to 
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protect them against Chief Nenkui, they brought 
charge upon charge against him. ‘Terrible, how- 
ever, as were their stories, there must have been 
far more dreadful cases in which countless 
victims died, but of these no trustworthy informa- 


Sacrificial stone in an Egbo house. 
From a Photograph. 


tion was forthcoming. As a result of the trial 
Nenkui was condemned to four years’ imprison- 
ment at Calabar. 

His family consider him as dead. The part 
of his compound once sacred to his use is left 
unrepaired. Sun, wind, and rain have faded the 
bright colouring of his mural paintings, and many 
of his carved pillars lie rotting on the ground, 
while others lean at a perilous angle. ‘The roof 
has fallen in. Only the ju-ju tree flourishes 
amid the ruins, like the promise of new life 
springing from the wreckage of the old. 

Another form of ordeal is by pepper inserted 
in the eyes. Should this produce no injury 


the accused is declared innocent. If inflamma- 
tion sets in he is thought guilty. Very often the 
pain induces confession. This ordeal was tried 
in the case of Ndifon of Ndebbiji, who was 
accused of having shot a fellow-townsman in 
the bush. 

Sometimes, when pushing one’s 
way through dense jungle, one 
comes across great cut stones half 
embedded in the ground. These 
are clearly relics of former inhabi- 
tants, the very memory of whom 
has passed away, for stone-cutting 
has for centuries been an unknown 
art in this region. Such stones are 
looked upon by the natives as 
possessing strange powers, and 
when found are often carried long 
distances at the cost of enormous 
labour, and set up either at the 
entrance to the town or against 
the principal pillar of the Egbo 
house. 


An object of deep 

veneration—The six- 

sided stone of 
Abbiati- 

From a Photograph. | 


One of the best examples seen was a great 
six-sided stone at Abbiati. This was seven 
feet above ground, and, the natives asserted, 
almost as much below. Circles have been 
painted round it, and sacrifices laid near by. 
It is regarded as one of the manifestations of 
the great Nature spirit Nimm, and therefore as 
an object of deep reverence. 


(To be continued.) 


HOW WE SAVED 
THE TEAM. 


BY R. G. BAKER. 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN DB WALTON. 


A striking little story from the Australian bush, setting forth the plucky way in which, at 
the risk of his life, a teamster saved his runaway bullocks—his sole wealth—from going to 
destruction over a precipice. 


IN November, 1907, I happened to be 
travelling through the Upper Macleay 
district of New South Wales, pur- 
chasing maize for a firm of commis- 
sion agents with a branch office in 
Kempsey. Consignments in the immediate 
neighbourhood had been scarce, and I deter- 
mined to push on from Kempsey to Bellbrook 
in order to get into touch with a number of 
farmers in a somewhat untravelled region, who, 
it was known, were holding. large stocks of new 
season’s maize. 

The country lying between these two towns 
is very wild and picturesque, mile after mile of 
virgin bush lining the road on either hand ; 
but the bad part of the journey lies in the crossing 
of a range of hills rather nearer to Bellbrook 
than Kempsey. The road over this range is 
cut along the left-hand side of what might be 
termed a giganticcanyon. The grade throughout 
the entire ascent of over four miles is painfully 
steep—so much so, in fact, that at intervals of 
about half a mile spaces have Leen cut out of 
the rocky wall wherein to rest a team or to allow 
of two transport wagons passing each other. 
Everywhere else the road is just wide enough to 
accommodate a fully-loaded wagon. At the 
bottom of this canyon the Macleay River, its 
normal width of one hundred and eighty or two 
hundred yards narrowed down to less than 
fifty, rushes along with an impetuosity almost 
indescribable. : 

Early in the morning I harnessed the pony 
to my “ sulky,” and set forth upon my twenty- 
odd-mile drive. The scenery—typical sub- 
tropical bush, with its bewilderingly beautiful 
flora—held many attractions for me, but when 
the ascent of the hills commenced my whole 
attention had to be devoted to my reins, for 
the pony continually strove to zig-zag his way 
up the steep incline, and the roadway was very, 
very narrow. This was by no means pleasant, 
for even at the commencement the river lay 
many yards below, and from the outer edge of 
the road there was a sheer precipice, thickly 
and gorgeously verdure-clad, it is true, but a 


precipice none the less, and one whose depth 
increased with every yard. 

After a number of halts we had arrived mid- 
way in our climb, with the worst portion still to 
be negotiated. So far we had had the road to 
ourselves—a fact for which I was by no means 
ungrateful. But such good fortune could not 
be expected to continue, I told myself. Nor was 
I mistaken. 

Our last resting-place had been left some five 
or six hundred yards behind, when, by the sound 
of a cow-bell such as is always attached to the 
leading animals of a wagon-team, I was warned 
of a descending vehicle. The tintinnabulation 
was violent and jerky, and I heartily condemned 
the foolhardiness of a teamster who would trot 
his team down such a road. I naturally anti- 
cipated that he would pull up at the resting-place, 
which I knew could not be much above three 
hundred yards from where I was. Having 
stopped his team, he would, in accordance with 
the invariable rule when descending that road, 
walk ahead a little in order to make quite sure 
that the next section was clear before proceeding 
on his journey. Presently, however, I realized 
with considerable uneasiness that the rapidly- 
approaching team, still hidden by a very sharp 
bend in the road, must have passed the halting- 
place and was now advancing with unabated 
speed. 

‘To turn my pony and “sulky” on that narrow 
road was an impossibility, and to back down to 
the resting-place, now so far in the rear, was 
equally out of the question. Adopting the only 
course possible, with a view to saving the pony, 
if not the “sulky ” as well, I drew in as close 
as might be to the wall of rock which rose to my 
left. A chill ran through me as I realized that 
the space thus left clear between my outsidé 
wheel and the road-edge was totally insufficient 
to permit of a fifty-four-inch wagon, with its ten- 
inch-tyred wheels, passing my own outfit; a 
narrow, one-man “sulky ” could not pass in so 
little space. Somehow or other, that team had 
to be stopped whilst I backed down to my last 
halt, and I raced forward to stop it. Rounding 
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the bend in the road, I came to a 
sudden stand-still. In full stampede 
was a team, not of horses, but of 
driverless bullocks, with a great 
wagon bumping and lurching along 
behind them ! 

To stop that mad rush was entirely 
beyond human power, and, standing 
there, I realized that before they 
could reach the spot where stood 
my conveyance either the bullocks or 
the heavily -laden wagon, or more 
probably both, would be over the 
precipice. Never, at such a pace, 
could that bend be negotiated. 

On they rushed, and instinctively 
I crowded myself against the rocky 
wall. Snorting and bellowing, with 
foam-flecked briskets and shoulders, 
with tails madly lashing their lather- 
ing flanks, with yokes and chains 
rattling, and with the cumbersome 
wagon swaying first this way and 
then that, they came tearing on. 
Then, like a flash, they were past, 
leaving me smothered and choking 
in a dense, impenetrable cloud of 
yellow dust. 

Before that dust had cleared suffici- 
ently to enable me to see a yard in 
any direction, I knew by the harsh, 
grating, tearing sound which assailed 
my ears—a sound like a great boulder 
crashing its way over hummocky ice 
—that the mad rush had ended. 

Almost at the same instant I 
heard the hoarse shouting of the 
teamster, whom, shortly afterwards, I 
saw racing towards me as though for 
dear life. 

“ She’s over the side!” I shouted, 
when he was a few yards from me. 
He stopped, and for a space stood 
as though stunned. 

“They’re new,” he said at last. 
“T bought ’em on Saturday. All 
I’ve got!” And he broke into a huge sob. 

In less than twenty seconds he was himself 
again. Shouting to me to lend a hand, he 
dashed on towards the wreck. Round that bend 
we raced into full view of the catastrophe. 

What a scene it was! Through the slowly- 
settling dust-clouds we discerned the bullocks, 
the leading files turned and hugging closely to 
the rocks, the remainder strung across the road 
diagonally. With wildly-heaving flanks, hoofs 
braced, and necks held rigid against the yoke- 
pins, as.the weight of the ponderous wagon, 
suspended over the precipice, strained them, 
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they stood immovable. 


The wagon-pole, with 
its two oxen wildly plunging and kicking as they 


hung suspended from the yokes, projected 
vertically into the air, some two feet above the 
level of the road, at a distance of about three 
feet from its edge. 

Breathing heavily after our hard run, we dis- 
cussed the problem. How to save those bullocks 
was the only question worth answering. 

To cut the yoke-ties of the rear-chainers 
simply meant that a much greater strain would 
be thrown on the remainder. Possibly, with 
only the hindermost span released, twelve could 
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“The mad rush had ended.”” 


Sustain the burden—but what would happen 
when the other two were freed ? No, that 
method. was impossible. 

Every teamster carries an axe as a part of his 
equipment, but I could see no way of getting it, 
for it is always slung under the wagon-body, 
amidst a collection of cooking utensils, canvas, 
feed-troughs, and the like. But that teamster 

| resolved to obtain his axe, and said so, very 
forpibly, 

_ Stepping to the road-edge and measuring his 
distance, he braced himeelf. Then, crouching 


low, he leaped i i 
at eueaped out and succeeded in clutching the 


pole. Tt was a ticklish jump, for the slightest 
miscalculation would have involved his falling 
some hundreds of feet into the river. He slid 
down the pole until his feet rested on the wagon- 
box, receiving en route a nasty kick on the thigh 
from one of the madly-struggling “ polers.” 
Leaning out over the edge of the road, I watched 
him work his way down the tongue under the 
centre of the frame. Hanging on by one hand, 


~ he drew his sheath-knife and made a slash at the 


lashing which held the handle of the axe, catching 
it as it swung free, but dropping his knife. To 
extract the implement from its remaining lashing 
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“I threw the bridle-end of the rein to the well-nigh exhausted man.” 
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was a simple matter. A deft twist, and the 
keen blade had cut its own way clear; but to 
regain the road whilst carrying it was a sheer 
impossibility. : 

“Can you hold on for two minutes ?” I asked 
him. 

“Yes; but look lively,” Le replied, breathlessly. 

Off I raced to where my pony and “sulky ” 
were standing, and, hastily unhitching one rein, 
regained the scene and threw the bridle-end of 
it to the-now well-nigh exhausted man. 

Cleverly using one hand and his teeth, he 
fastened the axe securely to the rein, and I 
drew the precious tool to safety. 

Our troubles were by no means over. If 
getting down to that axe had been a difficult 
and hazardous matter, what of the return to the 
roadway ? With a splendid effort the teamster 
pulled himself together for the great struggle, 
and by dint of a hand-over-hand climb, menaced 
at first by the hoofs and later by the horns of 
the struggling oxen, he at last reached safety. 

After a very brief rest, he took the rein which 
already served to bring up the axe, buckled it 
securely around his waist, and, after passing the 
free end through an ‘‘eye-ring” in the yoke- 
chain, handed it to me with a strict admonition 
to‘ hang on.” Then, axe in hand, stayed by the 
rein buckled around him, he leaned far out over 
the precipice and commenced to chop away the 
yokes holding the two choking bullocks. Hurt- 
ling from crag to crag, the poor beasts fell into 
the rushing waters. Their troubles were 
ended. 

Directing his efforts next to the pole, the team- 
ster subjected it to some vigorous axe-play. 
My own position at the end of that rein was no 
sinecure ; the weight was ot light, and the 
swaying of the axe-man’s body as he worked 
called for some nice gauging. 

I shouted a warning to him against com- 
pletely severing the pole. The jerk which 
would have resulted had the pole been cut 
through would inevitably have spelled death for 
both of us. I could not possibly have retained 
my precarious grip of the road-edge under such 
a sudden strain. 

Ceasing his axe-work, the teamster regained 
the road by means of a steady haul on my part 
and a careful guiding of himself by outstretched 
arms, and hands gripping the chain above his 
head. 

Again he was at my side, but not an instant 
did he hesitate. Shouting to me to take the 

. leaders, he placed himself alongside the rearmost 


span, and together we set about the task of 
wakening those bullocks to a due sense of what 
was required of them. Whistling, yelling like a 
pair of men demented, and belabouring them 
mightily, I with the rein and he with his belt, 
we at length induced them to give a series of 
sharp tugs. Crack! Crack! C-r-a-c-k! And 
with a sudden rumbling the heavily-laden wagon 
crashed its way down, striking boulders and 
uprooting trees in its passage, eventually coming 
to rest in the river-bed. 

The terrified animals, suddenly freed from that 
terrible strain, plunged and snorted, kicked and 
reared, until they had literally tied themselves 
up, we having all we could do to keep clear of 
the tossing hoofs and horns. Gradually, however, 
they quietened down, and were rounded up into 
something remotely resembling their proper 
formation. There was no fear of their moving 
now ; they were thoroughly cowed, and simply 
sulked as they stood there in the blazing sunlight. 

Shaking and sweating after his Herculean 
efforts, the teamster eyed the beasts for a while, 
and then gave an unconscious corroboration of 
the already ample evidence of his grit and 
resource. 

“T’m going back to Bellbrook now,” he said. 
“ T’ll grass those beasts until I can afford another 
wagon. Then I'll have one more shot at trans- 
port.” 

During a long conversation, in which we dis- 
cussed the events of the past quarter of an hour, 
I learned that my fears relating to the total 
severance of the wagon-pole had not, as I 
imagined, been altogether groundless. He had 
intended to “ finish the job,” but was arrested 
by my shouted warning. 

In reply to my query as to the cause of the 
stampede, he told me that he was resting his team 
five stages back when, suddenly and without the 
slightest warning, they started off on their mad 
gallop. 

“They don’t know me yet, you see,” he said, 
“and I daresay they were a bit fresh after a 
month on spring grass. Anything may have 
caused it—a snake crossing the road, most 
likely. It’s lucky I insured my cargo. I wish 
I’d done the same with my wagon.” 

Then, as he realized that he had not thanked 
me for my assistance, he set about the task with 
far more vehemence than the case warranted. 
Soon after we separated—I to my maize-buying 
and he, plucky chap, in all probability +> hire 
out as a farm-hand, until such time ~ ue had 
saved enough cash to pay for a new wagon, 
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how the entry of the British troops into Pretoria finally 
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thing about the narrative is the way in which the “fortunes 

of war” operated against the men who had ill-treated the 

author when a helpless captive in their hands. From the 

highest to the lowest, Captain Haigh was able to account 
. for them all, and they were certainly “paid in full.” 


E=]OUR sentence has, therefore, been 
| commuted to one of penal servitude 
for life, and——” 

I heard no more. Everything 
seemed to swim around me, and 
when I came to my senses I found myself back 
at the police hut. It was the reaction, after the 
strain of waiting those three frightful days for 
the death sentence to be carried out. I could 
not realize it ; a convict, and with a life-sentence 
before me, I was indeed stunned! But let me 
relate the events that led up to my predicament. 

On October rst, 1899, when it looked as though 
war might break out at any moment, I left 
Johannesburg with a couple of ponies and a 
native boy. My intention was to take the train 
to Pietersburg in the Northern Transvaal and 
ride thence to join Colonel Plumer, who was then 
at Tuli, with the Rhodesia Regiment. 


I had obtained a passport and my papers had 
all been signed by the Landdrost of Johannes- 
burg, Captain Von Brandes. The journey to 
Pietersburg by train was uneventful. Arriving 
at Pietersburg the next morning, I started on my 
journey. 

From where I camped the first day one trek 
would bring me to Brak River, and the third 
day from there would see me in Tuli. At 
daylight next morning my boy and I started. 
After two hours’ travelling, when I reckoned we 
should be nearing the river, I suddenly saw a 
party of about thirty Boers riding along the 
road. The moment they caught sight of me 
they shouted and galloped forward, some of 
them unslinging their rifles. I did not draw up, 
but walked my pony slowly on. In a few 
seconds I was surrounded, and ordered to get off 
my horse and surrender my rifle. 


PAID IN 


“‘ Why are you stopping me?” I demanded. 
“Here are my passports, all in order.” Their 
leader, however, would not take them, but gave 
an order to a couple of his men, who galloped off. 
The rest of us then slowly followed, until we 
reached the bend of the river, where I had 
intended camping. Here I was told to dismount, 


and we all waited—for the arrival, so I was told, 
of the commandant and his secretary. 

Soon they came along, and the secretary cross- 
examined me. My papers were scrutinized, and 
a little discussion took place, which ended in my 
being told I should be detained, and probably 
sent back to Pietersburg. We mounted again, 
and after travelling a short distance I was 
amazed to arrive at the camp of a Boer commando 
of about six hundred men. Here I was led toa 
tent, and again put through my paces. All my 
protestations were of no avail; the Boers were 
determined to keep me prisoner. I was now 
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disarmed, and my two ponies taken away. They 
also wanted to take my servant, but I protested 
against this, and he was allowed to remain with 
me. 

I was a considerable attraction to the Boers 
in camp and always had a crowd round me, who 
gave me their opinion as to what would happen 


to the British when once war was started. On 
the night of October 16th a despatch rider 
arrived with the news that war had been declared, 
and before dawn the commando was on its way 
to the Limpopo River. Two days brought us 
there, and camp was formed near Rhodes Drift. 

The journey had been by no means “ all beer 
and skittles ” for me. 

One evening I dropped off the wagon I was 
travelling on, hoping in the dark to bolt into the 
bush and so get clear. Suddenly, however, half- 
a-dozen Boers descended on me, and I was 
gruffly ordered to get into the wagon again. Then 
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their corporal told the men to load their rifles, 
and if Imade any attempt to move off the wagon 
to shoot me! The trek was terribly rough in 
parts, but I clung to the bottom of the wagon 
for all I was worth, for I wasn’t looking fora 
bullet at that stage of the game. 

A whole week passed with no further excite- 
ment. On the Sunday I went down with a 
party to the river to bathe, and everything was 
as peaceful as a picnic. There was a big pool 
under the northern bank at this point, and I 
thought that I now saw my way clear to make a 
bolt. I finished bathing, dressed, and then 
went back to the pool to wash the sand off my 
feet. My guards were lying down, and every- 
thing seemed in my favour. I put on my boots, 
stood up—and bolted as hard as I could for the 
bank. A yell went up, but I had reached the 
bank and was in the bushes. Things were going 
finely, when two Boers rose up in front of me 
and literally fell on me, and we all rolled down 
together into the river. The “ picnic” was all 
over ; you would have thought it was a lynching 
party, for the Boers were in a fearful rage. That 
started my troubles, for I soon found myself in 
a regular mess. 

Next morning I was hauled before a court 
martial. The members were Barend-Vorster, of 
the Volksraad, as president; S——, prose- 
cutor ; Colonel Ferreira, C.M.G.; Captain Von 
Dalwig; Landdrost Hegsteck ; Commandant 
Grobbelaar ; Commandant Kemp; Lieutenant 
Eloff; and a couple of others. They were 
going to try me for Hoog-Verard (high treason), 
and Lieutenant Eloff got up and said that as I 
was going to be tried for my life it was only 
right that I should be allowed someone to 
defend me. They then called on a little lawyer 
named Kleinenberg to undertake the duty. 
Folding his arms 4 la Napoleon, he said he had 
come to fight for his country and not to defend 
a spy! (Cheers from the gallery.) At last a 
good fellow in the Red Cross section, Kirsten by 
name, volunteered to defend me, and the Court 
adjourned for an hour for him to consult with 
me. 

Kirsten took me with him and broke the news 
to me as gently as he could. ‘“ They intend to 
shoot you,” he said, “‘ so if there is anyone you’d 
like me to write to, let me know. I'll do all I 
can, but you know what lies before you.” 

This was an eye-opener. I pointed out to 
Kirsten that I was a prisoner, and not on parole, 
and that if I had tried to escape it was the fault 
of the guards for not looking after me; but he 
did not seem to think the argument would help 
me much. 

The hour: passed all too quickly. A marquee 
had now been erected in the centre of the laager, 


with the sides open, and round this every 
available Boer was seated. The Court had 
assembled when I was led in, and proceedings 
commenced at once. I was not favoured with 
a seat, but had to stand the whole while. I had 
never let them know I understood Dutch, so an 
interpreter livened the proceedings. The charge 
was high treason—attempting to convey informa- 
tion of value to the enemy. This they had 
arrived at through a pocket-book of mine, where 
I had jotted down notes as to numbers, guns, 
and positions, ending with a very uncompli- 
mentary opinion of Boers in general. 

S——, an ex-Cambridge man, knew my 
people, and knew of me, and he “rubbed it 
in” extra strong on this account. What really 
finished me, however, was the fact that I carried 
a Union Jack in my kit. When I had bought it, 
I had thoughts of re-entering the Transvaal with 
Colonel Plumer and hoisting the flag over some 
Boer town. This flag was my undoing. Even 
after all these years I can well remember the 
yell of rage that the sight of it produced. To 
give S—— his due, he could speak fluently— 
and didn’t he paint me black! Suddenly he 
grasped the flag. “ Look at this rag,” he 
shouted ; “he has the audacity to carry this rag 
about with him!” As he unfolded it the whole 
commando rose in anger, shouting in terrific 
excitement. The members of the Court tried to 
quiet them, but all in vain. S—— had “ brought 
down the house,” and it was quite a while before 
things subsided. Towards sundown the pro- 
ceedings came to an end. Kirsten had spoken 
up for me, doing his best, and I was led out 
while the Court deliberated over my sentence. 

I braced myself up when I was led in. One 
glance was enough; I could see my doom in 
their faces. They were all silent, and—I’ll give 
them credit—they all looked uncomfortable. 
There was a little speechifying, and then the 
interpreter told me that I had been found guilty 
of high treason and condemned to be shot, but 
that sentence would be deferred, pending con- 
firmation from Pretoria. Then I was taken 
away and placed under a double guard. I wore 
leg-irons, linked round the spoke of a wagon- 
wheel, and handcuffs as well; they were 
evidently not going to risk losing me. I had 
crowds of visitors; they would sit down and 
calmly discuss my various points. Fortunately 
for me, the second day there was a counter- 
attraction; the Boers surprised a small party of 
the Rhodesia Regiment at Bryce’s Store, and 
came back with Lieutenant Haserick, Chaplain 
Leary, and eleven men. Then, at last, a 
despatch-rider arrived from Pietersburg and 
there was a rush for news. 

Great cheering ensued, and then I was told 
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the British had fled everywhere, and that the 
Boers were now well on their way to the coast. 
At midday I was sent for. ‘“ This is the end,” 
I thought, and I determined to meet it like a 
man. The Court were ready and the matter was 
soon finished. I can’t remember the exact 
words, but I was informed that, in consideration 
of the fact that I had not been on parole, my 
sentence would be commuted to one of penal 
servitude for life. 

It was then I broke down. I had stood things 
pretty well till then, but that night I remember 


were sent down-country on a wagon. When we 
started I commenced speaking to one of the 
other fellows, for it was the first time I had been 
brought face to face with them. Up galloped 
Field-Cornet D——, who was in charge of the 
escort, his face distorted with rage. ‘ You 
—— Englishman,” he shouted, “ if you speak to 
one of these men I'll put a bullet through you !” 
At each outspan it was the same ; we were not 
allowed to speak to each other on any pretext. 
And didn’t that brute D—— rub it into poor 
Lieutenant Haserick! At one outspan one of 


“* Look at this rag," he shouted; ‘he has the audacity to carry this rag about with him!’ ” 


I sobbed bitterly. I suppose I must have been 
a bit unstrung, but that life-sentence seemed to 
stand up like a wall in front of me. It was 
lucky for-me my trial took place when it did, 
for I was the first ‘‘ spy”’ on either side, and the 
Boers were not quite sure of their ground. Only 
a few days later the British shot a spy at Lady- 
smith, and there were black looks cast at me 
when the news came along. 

Before long the other prisoners and myself 


the men came along to make a fire for Haserick 
and the chaplain. Up rushed D——. “Ne 
more —— officers here; make your own —— 
fire,’ he roared, and ordered the man away. 

At last Pietersburg was reached, and we were 
planted in the jail. Here Haserick and Leary 
were taken away by some of the leading towns- 
people and treated decently, to the great disgust 
of D—— and his friends. Pietersburg also 
treate] us very well, and books, food, and so 
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forth were sent in to us. My “fame” had 
spread, and many visitors came to inspect the 
“lifer.” Two days’ rest, anc we entrained 
for Pretoria, the whole township turning out 
to see their first batch of prisoners depart. 
Pretoria was reached at sundown, and here I 
had another try to avoid the fate in store for 
me. On our way down we had learnt that all 
military prisoners were detained at the Pretoria 
racecourse, so the good fellows I was with agreed 
to try to smugyle me in with them. 

When we were hauled out on Pretoria plat- 
form we all looked as much alike as peas, and we 


were actually marched off and well on our way . 


to the racecourse when a mounted policeman 
came galloping after us. We were stopped, and I 
was identified and marched off to Pretoria jail 
—on my way to commence my life-sentence. A 
little formality at the gate, and then I was 
inside the prison. Here I was searched, and as 
it was now dusk was marched off to a cell and 
the door locked on me. It was pitch-dark ; I 
felt round the cell—nothing except bare walls ; 
T felt the floor—nothing ; so I just sat down and 
waited developments. At last I heard footsteps 
and the rattle of keys. The door opened, and 
two blankets were thrown in; a warder entered 
with a tin plate of mealie porridge and a cup of 
water ; then the door closed again, and I was 
left to myself. I was too miserable to eat, so I 
lay down on the blankets and tried to sleep. At 
daybreak I was ordered to leave the cell and go 
out into the prison yard. Here a curious scene 
awaited me. On the side of the jail square 
opposite me were about twenty or thirty men 
in civilian clothes—these, I learnt later, were 
untried prisoners ; at the top end of the square 
were standing about a hundred native convicts ; 
to their left were about a dozen white convicts, 
and a little farther down a group of about 
fifteen men, civilian prisoners of war. Such was 
my first view of the inhabitants of Pretoria jail. 
Breakfast was now served ; round came a sort 
of coster’s barrow, pushed by a native, and laden 
with the prisoners’ breakfast—mealie meal ; 
water one could help oneself to at a tap. Half 
an hour afterwards the convicts were paraded, 
black and white, and marched off to their work 
on the roads. About 9 a.m. my own turn 
came. I was marched to the jail store, com- 
pelled to strip, placed on a stand, measured, 
weighed, and my points noted as if I were a 
bullock. A nice old suit of prison uniform was 
then handed down to me, and I was told to dress. 
I must have looked an object !_ White moleskin 
trousers marked with P.G. 609, fore and aft, an 
ancient vest, a cotton shirt, and a jacket, all 
marked with P.G. 609, and a hat; but I can’t 
venture to describe that hat! I was now the 


complete convict, and felt wicked enough to 
tun amok. 

I was now allowed to loaf in the few square 
yards outside my cell. At midday round came 
the coster’s barrow with lunch—hot mealie meal, 
half a pound of bread, and a pannikin of soup. 
At about 3 p.m. I was told to go to the jail 
office. Here I learnt that the convict who had 
acted as storekeeper had been released, and that 
I was to do the work. It had its good points: 
a separate cell, a bed to sleep on, and extra 
rations ; quite a staff billet, in fact. Unfor- 
tunately, the “staff” had to mess together— 
Jimmy D—,, hospital orderly, seven years and 
twenty-five lashes for sand-bagging. B—, 
the blacksmith, twelve years for “ robbery under 
arms.” R——, the cook, five years for forgery. 
Burglar B—— and I got on A 1, but to listen to 
R— and D—— broke my heart, so I applied 
to the authorities to be spared the mess and 
revert instead to the ordinary convicts’ diet. 
This was allowed, and thereafter I ate my mealie 
meal and water in peace. 

Every day news trickled in of British reverses, 
and gradually the jail filled up with poor fellows 
who had been flung into prison as suspects 
because they spoke English and with escaped 
prisoners from Waterval, which was now the 
big military prison. 

A little later on I was transferred to Potchef- 
stroom jail, where all the long-sentence prisoners 
in the Transvaal were kept. The same formali- 
ties were gone through, my points duly noted, 
and another prison uniform given me, this time 
with a different number. Here I first met Von 
Veltheim, who had come over the border at the 
commencement of the war, and offered his 
services to the Boer Government. They had 
replied by putting him in prison and keeping him 
there! Being a “lifer,” I was put in the same 
cell with three murderers! The morning after 
my arrival I was out with the road-gang at 
sunrise with pick and shovel. Ye gods, wasn’t I 
tired at the end of that day! There was a man 
named C—— in the gang ; he had gone through 
exactly what I had, and was paying the penalty. 
Poor fellow, he felt it fearfully. I had roughed 
it a lot, and was hard, but C— felt it physically 
and mentally much more than I did. At last 
he and I resolved to go on strike, and one after- 
noon we obtained permission to see the head 
jailer. We then explained that we were political 
prisoners, not convicts, and that although sorry 
to cause trouble we had resolved to refuse to 
wear the prison uniform any longer. The 
jailer pointed out to us that he considered we 
were very foolish, that he was there to carry out 
the regulations, and that if we disobeyed we 
should be brought before a magistrate, and 
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probably be lashed! We replied that we 
intended to see the matter through, and the 
interview terminated. 

Monday morning came, with the usual noise of 
cell doors being unlocked and thrown open; then 
the parade for breakfast. My friend and I fell 
in, each dressed in a blanket, with no boots or 
socks. We ate our breakfast of mealie meal and 
then paraded again for the road- party. We 
were told to go back and dress. We did go back 
—to our cells—where we waited. Presently i1 
tushed a warder tome. ‘ Hurry up and dress !” 
he shouted. I replied that I was not going to 
wear any more prison clothes, nor was I going 
to do any work. He glared at me and left, and 
I heard him trying my friend, with the same 
result. 

After the warder had left I slipped over to my 
friend’s cell and we compared notes. At about 
1o a.m. we were taken to the jailer’s office. 
Everyone tried to look serious, but we must 
have presented a funny sight. The jailer was 
very decent to us, but pointed out that if we kept 
on it would lead to the triangles and the lash. 
In the evening the road-gang came back, and we 
had to submit to a great deal of chaffing. Next 
day was the same, only this time the jailer told 
us that unless we went to work in the morning, 
10 a.m. on Wednesday would see us at the 
Landdrost’s Court. When the road-party came 
back in the evening we got many friendly “ tips ” 
from old hands as to how to stand the lash ; to 
bite into the rungs of the ladder, to do anything 
rather than give tongue. Many of them bared 
their scarred backs for us to see; truly the 
“cat” makes a fearful mess of a white man’s 
skin. Everyone reckoned it was a foregone 
conclusion that we should get lashes, and I did 
not sleep any too happily. 

Wednesday found us still obdurate. At 9 a.m. 
the escort came to tell us to dress and go 
down to the Court. We replied that we were 
quite willing, but would go in our blankets. 
The whole staff expostulated, but it was no good. 
Out we went, and unhappily it was a windy day. 
Shall I ever forget it! In a small place news 
spreads, and everybody in the dorp had heard of 
the two “ mad Englishmen,” and they were all 
out there to look at us! Talk about a Lord 
Mayor’s Show! Screams, shouts, and cheers 
saluted us all along the road from the jail to the 
Court—nearly a mile. The road was rough, and 
we had to tip-toe like cats on hot bricks; the 
two warders who were with us were sore with 
laughter long before we reached our destination. 
The Court was packed full, but the Landdrost 
was a good fellow, and examined us in his private 
office. He knew my friend personally, and had 
also heard of me. He spoke like a man, and said 


that he would send the strongest representations 
in our favour to Pretoria. We returned to the 
jail feeling very content with ourselves. 

Next morning we were told that we would be 
met half-way. As we objected to going out with 
the road-gang we could remain and do light work 
inside the jail, but we must wear the prison 
clothes. Having gained such a victory the 
fact of wearing prison clothes inside the jail 
mattered little, so we surrendered with the 
honours of war ! 

We were given a cell together, and next day 
started on our job of whitewashing the cells. 
We had no sooner commenced than my comrade 
fell over a pail and dislocated his knee-cap. 
He went before the doctor, and in the afternoon 
was jeering at me from the infirmary. I tried 
the doctor the next morning with a strained back. © 
but it did not work. A brute of an orderly 
rubbed some liniment on it, and one application 
was quite sufficient. I whitewashed half a cell 
a day ; yarned with Von Veltheim ; and so the 
time passed till May. Then, one morning there 
was a parade ; Von Veltheim, my friend, and I 
and the three murderers were told to fall out ; 
the remainder of the convicts were then given 
their choice of either joining the so-called “ Irish 
Brigade,” or being put across the border into 
Portuguese territory. Out of all the convicts, 
only three responded to the call to arms—two 
horse-stealers and another rascal. 

The next morning the whole party, Von 
Veltheim included, were all sent to Pretoria, and 
my comrade and I were the only prisoners left. 
A few days passed, and then orders came for us 
to be sent to Pretoria. The jailer wanted us to 
travel in prison uniform, but ‘‘ Our own clothes 
or a blanket ” was our slogan. He gave in, and 
8 a.m. the next day saw us on the Potchef- 
stroom platform. The jailer came down with the 
escort, and, like a decent fellow, took us into the 
refreshment-room. I could have stayed there 
a week! Coffee and bread and butter seemed a 
realization of Paradise after six .months of 
mealie meal and water. Pretoria was reached 
after dark, and we woke in the morning to great 
changes. There were no convicts in jail except 
the three “‘lifers,’ and the prison was full of 
escaped prisoners from Waterval. 

May 30th saw three Hussars brought in as 
prisoners. They had belonged to a_ small 
Teconnoitring party and had been captured near 
Irene. From them we learnt that Lord Roberts 
was in Johannesburg, and that already troops 
were advancing on Pretoria. The next morning 
the jailer told us that if we liked some of us 
could stroll down town, as the troops were quite 
close. About a dozen of us started for a walk. 
Just outside the jail was a big Government 
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depot, full of reserves of foodstuffs. This had 
been thrown open, and the Pretoria people were 
busy looting. It was an amazing sight—well- 
dressed women with perambulators laden with 
flour, young girls carrying foodstuffs, all panting 
and terribly excited. It was, indeed, a sight. 


x 
\ 


see you fellows are Britishers. Have they lev 
you out ?” 

“ Yes,” we replied. 

“Well, it’s a false alarm,” he said. ‘“ Roberts 
has only just left Johannesburg. The Boers are 
all flocking back here, and are going to make a 


“Screams, shouts, and cheers saluted us all along the road.” 


We got as far as Church Square in front of the 
Government Buildings ; the place was simply 
teeming with armed Boers, but none of us were 
molested. Opposite the Pretoria Club a man 
came over to us. 

“ Tm the American Consul,” he said. ‘I can 


fight for it. Ishculd strongly advise you chaps 
to go back to the prison as quick as you can.” 
We returned to our happy home by a by path, 
and I’m sure we all breathed a bit freer when we 
found ourselves in jail again. 
On Sunday afternoon, June 3rd, we could hear 


PAID IN FULL. 


the guns at Six Mile Spruit. There was now only 
one warder left in charge of the prison ; all the 
rest had gone out with the Pretoria commando. 
There was no one to lock us up, and we were 
sitting in the dark. Next morning we were on 
the roof of the jail. Yes; there were the shells 
bursting on the kopjes to the west of the town. 
Later the 9°2 guns took a hand in the game, and 
good shooting they made. At the second shot 
a shell landed in the Klapper Kop Fort, and the 
dust went up in a cloud. An instant later 
another dropped in the fort at Quayga Port. 
Then the shells started to drop over the station. 

“They’re trying to get the bridge on the 
Delagoa line!” said somebody, and after a few 
shots it was in ruins. 

The Boers, however, hung on till dusk. Dawn 
saw us on the roof again, and a little later we saw 
a string of khaki dots all along the Pretoria line. 

What was that going up over the Quagga Port 
Fort? The flag! Pretoria had fallen! 1 can’t 
put it into words. Even now, when I remember 
it, I feel a lump in my throat. After all I had 
endured, to know that it was all over ! 

At dusk the British column was still passing 
through, and next morning I had joined French’s 
Scouts and my troubles were over for good. 

We must now skip to the middle of rg01, when 
I was back at the front again, having recovered 
from my wounds. The war was still dragging 
on. Since Colonel Vandeleur had been murdered 
at Waterval by train-wreckers, Lord Kitchener 
had given orders that two prominent burghers 
should ride in the front carriage of each train, so 
that if any ‘“ blow-up” took place they would 
be the first sufferers. I was being sent up to 
Pietersburg on duty, and as the senior officer 
travelling was in charge of the train. I was 
watching the escort coming up with the “ promi- 
nent burghers,” andas they passed me I staggered. 
The burghers were Barend-Vorster and Landdrost 
Hegsteck, two of the members of the court 
martial that had condemned me to death! At 
every station I took a casual stroll past their 
carriage. I caught a glimpse of their faces once ; 
their eyes were nearly starting out of their heads 
with amazement. I did not speak to them, and 
have never seen them since; but that little 
experience was delicious. And there was more 
to come! Riding over to the refugee camp at 
Pietersburg, one of the first men I came across 
was ex-Field-Cornet D——, the man who had 
tubbed it in so when he was in charge over me. 

And now we shift to Rustenburg for the last 

_ Scene, 
June sth, 1902, found Colonel Wylly, C.B., 
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the commandant of Rustenburg, and his staff 
waiting to receive the surrender of General 
Liebenberg’s commando, Soon they were at the 
drift; the General rode over with his secretary to 
Colonel Wylly. Suddenly I caught sight of a 
face I knew, and then another. I seized the 
Colonel’s arm. ‘‘ Good heavens, sir,” I cried, 
“do you see those fellows ?”” Then I remem- 
bered myself and apologized. The Colonel was 
very good. “Go along, Haigh, and greet your 
old friends,” he said. 

I went over, and there they all were, the whole 
gang of the Pretoria warders. Weren’t they 
staggered! There wasn’t what you could call 
a man among the whole lot, barring one, Van 
T——,, the head warder. He had only done his 
duty ; the others at times had gone out of their 
way to be officious and had made our lives 
unbearable. I got the Colonel’s permission to 
take Van ‘T—— up to my quarters. I cut short 
all his thanks, got him a pass, and soon had him 
on his way to Pretoria to join his wife and 
family. From Van ‘T—— I heard lots of news 
about my former enemies. I am none too 
religious, but really it seemed to me that 
Providence had repaid them in full for their 
cruelty. 

The head jailer at Pretoria, Du P——, had 
died on commando. The President of the court 
martial, the Landdrost, and Field-Cornet D—— 
I had seen as prisoners. Von Dalwig, the 
artillery officer, I had met when wounded in 
Barberton Hospital; he had lost his right hand, 
and had five bits of shrapnel in him. He looked 
at me and I looked at him ; we were both badly 
hurt, and I don’t suppose either of us felt the 
least bit sympathetic. Eloff had been made a 
prisoner ; also Kemp and Grobbelaar. In fact, 
the whole of that court martial had been 
accounted for in one way or another. But where 
was S——? That question I was unable to 
answer till March, 1904. I had been sent for by 
Sir Arthur Lawley, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
with reference to a grant of land. I had related 
my adventures to him, and complained that 1 
had been unable to account for S——. 

“ You seem bitter,” said Sir Arthur, ‘“ but you 
have cause to be. I can tell you where S—— is ; 
he is now a patient in the Pretoria Lunatic 
Asylum!” 

So, in the long run, a worse fate had overtaken 


S—— than the one he had endeavoured to 
obtain for me. 
Kirsten, who defended me, had become 


Mayor of Pietersburg when I last heard of him. 
Long may he flourish ! 


Boats coming out to meet the steamer. 
From a Photo. by American Colony, Jerusalem, 


Tripoli from the sea 
From a Photo, by American Colony, Jerusalent. 


OUR TRIP 
LO THE 


CEDARS OF 


LEBANON. 


BY H. S. JOSLYN. 


An interesting account of a journey to the Cedars of Lebanon, the most historic little forest on 


the face of the globe. 


The trip was made via the Syrian port of Tripoli, famous for its 
orange groves and gardens, and the castle and forts built by the Crusaders. 


From here 


the Cedars are reached on horseback, passing through the picturesque villages of the 


Lebanon. 


Only four hundred trees now remain, and these are rigidly preserved. They are 


rightly famed for their great age, size, beauty, and for their connection with the Scriptures, 


E had done the sights of Jerusalem ; 
we had tramped its narrow and evil- 
smelling streets, visited the mosque 
of Omar and the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, climbed the Mount of 

Olives, and witnessed the setting of the sun over 

the Holy City. We had journeyed down to 

Jericho, bathed in the sacred waters of the 

Jordan, and had even made a plunge into the 

bitter waters of the Dead Sea. We had seen the 

more go-ahead and prosperous city of Nazareth 
and its gorgeous churches, and had circum- 
navigated the Sea of Galilee in a delightfully 
primitive row-boat. 

Palestine had certainly interested us, if it had 
not exactly captivated us with its conflicting 
traditional sites. We longed to get away from 


the beaten track, and while we were debating 
as to whether it should be Petra or Damascus 
someone suggested a tour to the Cedars of 
Lebanon. We at once made inquiries, and the 
very fact that there were no recogni ed excursions 
to this district decided us to make the journey. 
Next morning we hurried down to Jaffa by 
rail and took the local steamer to Tripoli, having 
decided to approach the Lebanons by this route. 
It offered certain attractions to the more usual 
mode of reaching this region v @ Baalbec. Un- 
fortunately the vessel had seen many years of 
service, and some of her fittings were in need 
of overhauling. Every time the ship gave a 
lurch, the cabin doors and portholes would 
instantly fly open, to close again with a deafening 
bang, their fastenings having worn out. Added 
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to this discomfort was the fact that our boat was 
literally crowded with a motley crowd of ‘ 
Turks, Greeks, and Italians, who swarmed all 
over the vessel. 

We were thankful to learn, therefore, that on 
the evening of the following day our sea trip 
would come to an end, and the sun had hardly 
begun to set when our goal came in sight. This 
must not be confounded with Tripoli on the 
African coast, being one of the principal cities 
and ports in Northern Syria. A few minutes 
later we dropped anchor and were surrounded 
by a fleet of small sailing boats which had come 
out from the port to carry passengers and goods 
ashore. Amid a chorus of shouts and much con- 
fusion we at last managed to hail one of these 
craft, into which we were unceremoniously 
bundled with our belongings. 

We spent two whole days in Tripoli, called by 
the natives “ Little Damascus,” being anxious 
to see the sights, while it was necessary to engage 
a reliable guide and find horses to take us to 
the Cedars, which lie a full hard day’s journey 
on horseback inland. 

Tripoli, decidedly Oriental and picturesque, 
with its flat-roofed houses, mosques, bazaars, 
and khans, is really a twin city. The smaller 
town, called El Mina (the port), is located on 
the shores of a delightful and well-protected bay 
about two miles from the larger town, to which 
it is connected by a primitive mule-drawn tram- 
way-car service. The intervening space between 
these two places is one vast expanse of orange 
and lemon groves, irrigated by mountain 
streams. All around the tigger city, also, there 
are orchards of orange, lemon, olive, and fig 
trees, reminding one of Damascus. 

With the advent of the Bagdad Railway 
Tripoli has developed into quite a busy centre. 
Nearly all the material for the erection of this 
line is landed here and conveyed by the railway 


The picturesque landing-place ot Tripoli. 
From a Photo. by American Couny, Jerusa.em. 


The quaint double-decked tramcars that take one from the 
port to the city of Tripoli. 
From a Photo. by American Colony, Jerusalem. 


to Aleppo. Quite a network of sidings has been 
built, as well as many sheds where the freshly- 
landed steel rails, rolling-stock, timber for 
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and business houses. We learnt that an 
army of over seventy thousand men is 
engaged upon this enterprise, that the lines 
have already been laid as far east as the 
Euphrates Valley, and that Bagdad is 
expected to be reached within two years’ 
time. 

As this railway passes the ruins of 
Nineveh and Babylon, as well as through 
the alleged site of the Garden of Eden, 
railway trips to the ancient capitals of 
Assyria and Chaldea will probably be in- 
cluded in the tourist’s itinerary in the 
near future. 

On the outskirts of the city, and entirely 
dominated by it, is the old castle built 


Looking out over the city from the castle. 


From a Photo. by American Colony, Jerusalem, 


stations, and steel work for bridges are 
temporarily housed. 

Being a German enterprise, that 
language may be heard all over the 
town—in the hotels, at the Station, 
in the cafés, and in the large banks 


A corner of the market-place, 
From a Photo. by American Colony, Jerusalem, 


by the Crusaders. Outwardly it ‘is well preserved, 
but from the peeps we managed to obtain its 
interior would appear to be rather ina dilapidated 
A typical “khan,” or inn, condition. The place is not open to visitors, 
From a Photo. by American Colony, Jerusalem, and contains but few Telics of antiquity. It is 


feaving silk on 


Pinca industries “of Tripoli. 


used by the Turkish 
-Government as a 
barrack, and is pro- 
bably the best pre- 
served of the ged 
buildings erected by 
the Crusaders during 
their occupation of 
the Holy Land. In 
the city itself there 
are several large 
“Kchans,” or inns, 
whence camel trains 
start for their jour- 
neys into the in- 
terior. They arrive 
almost daily with all 
kinds of merchan- 
dise, consisting of 
Oriental carpets, 
silks, chased silver 
and brass_ work, 
spices, and other 
articles. 

In the bazaars, 
decidedly more pic- 
turesque in their 
Oriental setting than 
those of Cairo or 


i f Bagdad Railway is laodd. " i 
Where the apace rere ne Cale Voestdleae other of which still 
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Damascus, magnificent silk sashes are displayed, 
as well as beautiful woollen fabrics, skins of all 
descriptions, gigantic sponges, corals of all 
designs and colours, sword-blades, slippers, and 
all the strange goods so beloved by dwellers in 
the ‘ wea\ing is one of the principal 
industries of the city, and many hand-looms 
can still be seen in operation turning out girdles 
of gorgeous colours. 


Another view of Tripoli, 

showing the ancient castle. 

Froma Photo. by American 
Colony, Jerusalem. 


Lying alongside the 
railway track, near 
the station, is a 
magnificent old fort, 
another reminder of 
the struggles in the 
Middle Ages between 
the Crusaders and 
the infidel. for the 
possession of this 
goodly land. It is 
called the “Tower of 
the Lion,” from the 
belief. that it was 
erected by Cceur de 
Lion, Richard I. of 
England. It was one 
of a series of six such 
forts built to protect 
the coast, only one 
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exists, and which is in a ruinous 
condition. As it is proposed to 
widen the track at this point, it is 
more than probable that this old 
fort will soon be demolished, which 
is a great pity, as it is well worth pre- 
serving as arelic of antiquity. When 
we pointed out to the stationmaster 
the wickedness of tearing down such 
uld work he merely shrugged his 
shoulders, and said, ‘‘ More room 
wanted for railway ; fort no good, 
fort must go,” and by now it pro- 
bably has. 

It was our friend the station- 
master who ultimately found us a 
guide who promised to secure 
horses to carry us to the Cedars. 
Very early on the morning of the 
third day, before the sun had pro- 
perly risen, he arrived with the 
mounts at our hotel. At first we 
were not altogether charmed with our 
horses, but soon discovered that the 
yrian animal 
is far more The city as seen through 

* the castle gate. 
wiry than he 5 


Froma dy American 
Colony, Jerusalem. 


The castle at Tripoli, one of the best-preserved buildings erected by the Crusaders during their occupation of the Holy Land. 
From a Photo, by American Colony, Jerusalem. 
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the wind. 
soon began 


carefully 


from which 
this time of 


fruit, quite 


wall. 


villag’ 


w 
passed, 
rounded 


the leaves 
which the 
habitants 


e “Tower of the Lion,” an_ old Crusader fort 
said to a erected by Richard the Lion- 
Heart—It js to be demolished to make room for 
the railway. 


Froma Photo. ty American Colony, Jerusalen. 


Jooks. Ali, our guide, proved himself 
to be an efficient muleteer, and made up 
for many little deficiencies. 

Our route lay along the Wadi Kadisha, 
or Sacred Valley, bya well-built carriage 
road. It is uphill all the way—one 
continuous climb, in fact—but in many 
respects 4 delightful ride through lovely 
scenery. First. we plunged through @ 
pelt of orange and lemon groves, and 
then, as higher ground was reached, 
rode through extensive wheat fields. As 
the harvest had only just been gathered, 
we had many limpses of the Eastern. Wianowing wheat in the ancient fashion by tossing it into the air. 


way of winnowing the grain. It is ‘From a Photo. by “American Colony, Jerusalern. 
gathered into heaps and then tossed 
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We 
to 


climb upwards, 
andaswe passed 
over the hills we 
noticed how 
they have been 
ter- 
raced and plan- 
ted with vines, 


, at 
the 


year, hung large 
clusters of Tipe 


un- 


protected save 
for a low stone 


we ascended 
higher and 
higher pic 
esquely- Jocated 


tur- 


ere 
sur- 
by 


gardens of mul- 
berry trees, W ith 


of 
in- 
fee 


into the air by large wooden forks, when the the silkworms. The cultivation of silk, growing 
chaff ,dust,and dirt a separated {rom the corn by grapes, and raising sheep and goats are the 


Vol, xxxii- 


-well in America, and 
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The picturesquely-situated town of Bsherreh, from which place the Cedars are visited. 


principal occupations of the dwellers in the Leba- 
non. It is here that the famous fat-tailed sheep 
of the East are reared. The people fatten them to 
excess by forcing mulberry leaves and other food 
down their throats, so that their tails become an 
enormous size. To such a size do they grow, in 
fact, that they often become an impediment to the 
animal’s movements. In these cases the natives 
build little wheeled trucks to which the tail is 
fastened, the sheep being thereby relieved of the 
weight, and freedom of movement is secured. 
In our photograph of one of these fat-tailed 
sheep a charm may be 
seen hung round its neck 
to ward off the evil eye. 

A striking fact which 
the traveller through this 
region notices is the 
number of people who 
have emigrated to the 
United States and Canada 
and returned home to 
spend their money in 
their native land. They 
have apparently all done 


speak highly of its oppor- 
tunities. With their 
money they have built 
modern houses, roofed 
with bright red _ tiles. 
Indeed, these townships 
among the hills have 
been given the name of 
the “‘ American villages ” 
of the Lebanon. When 


From a Photo. by American Colony, Jerusalem. 


One of the fat-tailed Lebanon sheep—They are specially 
fattened with mulberry leaves and often have little wheeled 
trucks to support their tails. 

From a Photo, by American Colony, Jerusalem. 


we stopped to water our horses or obtain food 
at the villages, we were often agreeably surprised 
to be greeted by the natives in the English tongue. 

“You come from America ?” they would say. 
“Dat’s my country. Made my money in 
America, and then come back home.” Then, 
with a sweep of their hands, they would point 
proudly to some vineyard or orchard and explain 
how they purchased it with the money they 
saved while working abroad. As one of the 
members of our party, which numbered three, 
hailed from the States, that fact was sufficient 
to secure us manydelight- 
ful bunches of grapes and 
otherlittleconsiderations. 

Our plan was to ride 
to Bsherreh, the nearest 
village to the Cedars, 
which we expected to 
make at nightfall. The 
sun was just setting when 
we rode into this pic- 
turesquely-situated town 
on the edge of a great 
cliff, almost at the head 
of the valley. It had been 
a hard uphill journey, for 
we had ascended from 
sea-level to an altitude of 
nearly six thousand feet. 
Our guide pointed out the 
objects of our ride, the 
historic Cedars, far away 
on the distant horizon, 
to the left, and we were 
inclined to utter an 
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In the beart of the Cedar groves The big tree in the centre is one of the oldest tees. 


From a Photo. by American Cows}, Jerusalem. 


exclamation of disappointment. The mountain = @ never-to-be-forgotten Oue. It looked as if a 
before us appeared to be a mass of bare rock, huge amphitheatre had been carved out of the 
with just a little patch of green—the world- | mountains. ‘Terraces rose one above the other, the 
famous Cedars. Still, the view from Bsherreh was upper one being that whereon the Cedars stood. 
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We were up at sunrise next morning, pre- 
pared for our journey to what is undoubtedly 
the most sacred and historic grove of trees 
in the world. All that now remains of the Cedars 
of Lebanon is a little forest of some four hundred 
trees, which are rigidly preserved. They lie on 
a small fertile plateau, situated at an altitude of 
six thousand one hundred and_ twenty-three 
feet above sea-level. The prove is reached from 
Bsherreh by a steep and winding road. Although 
the sun had not quite risen, we passed many 
loaded animals on our way up to the grove. 


The Cedars of Lebano 


is no compulsory military service, and taxation 
is light. Indeed, we found everybody in this 
quaint and interesting province of the Turkish 
Empire happy and contented. 

While the enthusiastic camera man of our 
party was busy getting his apparatus ready, we 
strolled into the grove through the little wicket 
gate. These old trees have always occupied 
a position of honour in the estimation of man 
because of their connection with the Temple 
built by Solomon and the various allusions to 
them in the Bible. 


Notice the wall which encloses the sacred grove, and the background of wild mountai 


From a Photo. by American Colony, Jerusalem, 


Just as we reached our destination the sun’s 
first rays began to filter through the trees—a 
sight calculated to make any heart beat faster. 
With the exception of a few stragglers, the 
grove is enclosed by a neat stone wall built by 
a former governor of Lebanon to protect the 
smaller trees from goats. Here it may be added 
that since the massacre of Christians in 1860 the 
Lebanon has been an independent Sanjak, or 
province, governed by a Mushir, who must be 
a Christian, and who holds office for five years, 
with the consent of the Great Powers. There 


Among the dwellers in Syria, where forests 
of tall trees do not exist, the Cedars naturally 
excite admiration, and a modern Syrian writer 
says of them that they are undeniably the most 
lofty of all the vegetable kingdom. We know, of 
course, that this is hardly the case, for the famous 
redwood trees of California reach a height of 
over three hundred feet, while in Tasmania the 
blue gum is almost as large so far as height is 
concerned. The Cedars are actually about 
eighty feet high, which is more than the height 
of the trees of an average forest. 
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They are justly 
renowned _for 
their age, size, 
and beauty. 
Experts who 


gnarled and 
knotted, with 
inviting seats in 
the great forks, 
and charming 


have studied beds on the thick 
them declare foliage of the 
that the patri- swinging boughs. 


archs of the 
grove are two 
thousand years 
old. The girth 
of their trunks 
is enormous, the 
largest being 
forty-seven feet 
incircumference. 
The beauty of 
the trees lies in names which 
their wide- Ee ees : famous _ travel- 
spreading limbs, T%,.,.Gossfina, the patriarch of the rove This tree ie aid to be two thowuand Jers carved a 
which often century ago are 
cover a circle two or three hundred feet in not yet covered by its slow-growing bark. When 
circumference. Some are tall and symmttrical, Christ was on earth it was probably a mere sap- 
with beautiful horizontal branches; others are ling, and from its lofty perch in Lebanon it has 


The patriarch 
of this little 
forest is called 
the “Guardian.” 
Its great trunk 
is twisted and 
gnarled by 
struggles against 
the storms | of 
ages, and the 


From a Photo. by\ a ." a fine specimen of the Cedars of Leba 
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Frou a Photo, by\ 


looked down over Syria and the Great Sea 
while Jew and Assyrian, Persian and Egyptian, 
Greek and Roman, Arab and Crusader and 
Turk have laboured and fought and sinned and 
died for the possession of this sacred land. 

_A particularly beautiful specimen is that 
known as the “Symmetrical Cedar.” Its 
branches extend straight out at right angles to 
the trunk, and are covered with exceedingly 
thick foliage, brown as seen from beneath, but 
when viewed from the hill-side resembling a 


The “ Symmetrical Cedar,” the finest in the whole grove. 


(American Colony, Jerusalem. 


rich dark green lawn studded with cones standing 
erect. This particular tree has been adopted as 
the emblem of the Syrian Protestant College at 
Beirut, and is pictured on their seal, Then there 
are the ‘‘ Seven Sisters,’’ so called because seven 
trunks spring from a single root. Two, which 
stand side by side at some distance from the 
main group, are known as the “ Sentinels.” 
On the hill-side are “St. John” and “ St. James,” 
with trunks over forty feet in circumference, and 
forks in which a dozen persons could sit together. 


EE 
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In some other parts of the Lebanon there are 
other cedar but the trees are much 
smaller than those in the preserve under notice, 
which is the one visited by tourists and is called 


in ancient 
and mountain-sides must have been covered with 
these trees. i 
seventy thousand hewers wrought, with their 
three thousand six hundred overseers, besides 
those supplied by Hiram, 
the cedar wood required for the Temple at 
erusalem, and which was taken in rafts to Jafla 
and thence carried 
trees were also used in the construction of 
David's house, and later in the building of the 
second Temple. A white resin which they exude 
served in the ancient process of embalming. 
The wood has 4 sweet odour, is very hard, and 
seldom decays. 

From the grove one obtains a magnificent 
view, embracing Tripoli and the Mediterranean, 
its hue varying according to whether the spec- 
tator fronts the sun, when the whole expanse is 
a glorious blue, or whether the sun is behind him, 
iving the sea 2 curious steel-grey appearance. 
The great range of the Anti-Lebanon, bounded by 
the snowy peak of Mount Hermon, and occa- 
sionally a glimpse of the Jordan Valley, rewards 
the traveller for his arduous climb. 

The Christian natives attach great sanctity to 
these historic trees, 
and hold an annual 
feast to which pil- 
grims flock from all 
directions. Theneigh- 
pourhood of the trees 
also serves as 
delightful summer 
camping-place, and 
at the time of our 
visit a number of 
families were en 
camped among the 
Cedars, including 
some of the profes- 
sors from the college 
at Beirut, who werc 
here for their summer 
vacation. They told 
us that they had 
spent a month in the 
grove, and described 
the delightful time 
they had had. The 
more studious among 
them appeared to 
spend the greater 
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part of the day with books and papers on some 
favourite fork of an old patriarch, the more 
daring on the topmost bough, while others would 
read or sleep curled up against 2 comfortable 
trunk or root. Such occupations were varied with 
sketching, photographing, mountain climbing, 
and trips to near-by villages. At night they sat 
around their camp-fires telling stories and watch- 
ing the lights in the hamlets far below, the whole 
scene being dominated by the noble trees. 

In the centre of the grove is the small Maronite 
little 


so few left. “So they have been for four thou- 
sand years,” he said, “ and history tells us that 
they have been just as you see them since the 
Flood.” 


“ But,” we, remonstrated, Solomon got all his 
timber for the building of the Temple from these 
mountains, so there must have teen many more.” 

“ Tt is true that Solomon got his timber here,” 
he said, “ but that was long before what I have 
just mentioned.” 

We turned away to muse over this new 
historical fact—that Solomon lived before the 
Flood ! 

If his knowledge of history is somewhat 
lacking, and the superstition which tre has 
fostered among the native population concern- 
ing these trees is hardly commendable to our 

ideas, the Maronite 
=a] priest of the Cedar 
grove nevertheless 
deserves some WOT 
of praise for the work 
he has done in pre- 
serving the trees. 
The simple natives 
believe that if they 
cut the branches of 
the trees for fuel it 
will cause some dis- 
ease or calamity to 
the perpetrators of 
the outrage. They 
will also point to 4 
group of some thir- 
teen trees, an 
solemnly declare that 
Christ and His dis- 
ciples came to this 
spot and left their 
staves standing in 
the soil, the sticks 
eventually sprout- 
ing into these 
Cedars. 
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THE HUNTED HUNTERS. 
A Canadian Forest Adventure. 
By DAVID J. ACARSHALL. 
ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 
A French-Canadian lumberman killed one of his comrades and fled to the woods; the rest of the 


men turned out to pursue the murderer. 


The author and a companion, after a fruitless search, 


found that the wolves were after them. The night of horror that ensued is well described in the 
accompanying story. 


f|N the month of January, 1904, I was 
| working at a lumber camp in the 
i | province of Quebec, near the shores 

ma of Lake St. John, this being at that 
~ time one of the northernmost camps 
in that province. The lumbermen were a rough 
and ready crowd—strong, sturdy sons of the 
wilderness ; good companions, but bad enemies, 
holding religion in superstitious respect, however 
far they might be from practising its precepts. 

A man embodying all these qualities was 
Louis Delcass;, a typical French-Canadian. He 
was a lumberman from choice, and most of his 
life had been spent in the great lonely forests of 
French Canada. He was a good companion—I 
never had a better—and as full of forest lore as 
a Redman. When my roving nature took me 
into the wilderness to learn the mysteries of 
lumbering, Louis proved himself a good friend. 
I knew no more about lumbering than a South 
Sea Islander, and, if it had not been for Louis’s 
many little acts of kindness, I should not have 
got along as well as I did. 

It was a cold, keen night in January when the 
trouble happened. The camp was wrapped in 
silence ; nothing could be heard but the dee» 
breathing of the men as they lay asleep in their 
bunks. The log fires in the great box-stoves 
threw a fitful gleam here and there upon the 
darkened room. ‘The men, apparently, were all 
asleep, gathering renewed strength for the 
morrow’s work in the forest. Suddenly a loud 
shriek broke the stillness of the room, and in a 
short time the men were tumbling out of their 
bunks, all eager to find out the cause of the 
disturbance. Somebody lit a lantern, and under 
its sickly gleam a most horrible sight met our 
eyes. There, stretched in his bunk, with a 
great gaping wound in his throat, lay Simon 
Laval, a young lumberman. The poor fellow 
was still alive, but unconscious. 

Suddenly the figure of a man dashed down the 


room and out of the door. The place was so 
dimly lighted by the single lantern that we could 
not make out who it was. Some of the men 
started in pursuit ; others called for lights and 
rendered such aid as was possible to the wounded 
man. The whole camp was astir by this time, 
and Joe Lazier, the big foreman, ordered out a 
search party. One man, by name Jean Grevol, 
was found to be missing. This man had always 
been more or less of a mystery to me. He was 
a sullen, morose fellow, who never mingled with 
the others, shared none of our pastimes, and was 
strangely distant and reserved. He was the 
only person absent when we called the roll, and 
suspicion, of course, immediately pointed strongly 
to him. With anger in our hearts we started in 
pursuit. 

We scoured the woods all the rest of that night, 
but our efforts were unrewarded ; we could find 
no trace of Jean Grevol. Returning to the camp 
at daylight, we learnt that poor Laval was dead. 

After breakfast the foreman ordered us out 
again. We were to go in pairs this time, in 
different directions. Each man took food 
sufficient to last him for the day, for we intended 
to make a thorough search. Delcassé and I kept 
together. We struck due north, into the great 
forest. It was the first time I had ever partici- 
pated in a man-hunt, and I was quite excited. 
Delcass *, true child of the forest, kept on stoically 
in his own way, though ever on the alert. In his 
pocket he carried a *38-calibre revolver containing 
six loaded chambers, and I felt sure that, should 
we meet with Monsieur Grevol, Delcass: would 
accept no explanation. 

We trudged along all the morning and at noon 
stopped beneath a great pine tree for lunch. 
Delcassé had mapped out a plan: we were to 
keep on walking till three o’clock that afternoon, 
and if we did not run across Grevol by that time 
we were to make our way back to camp. 

We walked all that afternoon till three o’clock, 
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but could find no sign ot the fugitive. There 
was nothing else to do but to retrace our steps. 
Grevol had escaped us, but perhaps some of the 
others had been more fortunate. 

We must have been a good eighteen miles from 
camp, and it would be long after dark before we 
could reach there. After eating the remainder 
of our lunch we kept on at a brisk pace, our faces 
now turned towards the camp. 

How silent the vast wilderness seemed! Not 
a sound could be heard save the crunching of the 
snow beneath our feet. Night was coming on, 
and the great, lonely land was as quiet as the 
tomb. Now and then Delcassé would break out 
into song, and some dialect chanson, or song of 
the river, would go echoing through the forest. 
Presently, one by one, the tiny stars came out 
high above the trees. " 

Silent and swiftly the night fell, and still we 
plodded on. I was growing tired, longing for 
the camp with its warmth and homely cheer. 
I could picture the hot supper and the steaming 
coffee. I had almost forgotten Grevol. I was 
tired—dog-tired. Delcassé tried to cheer me up 
with his songs and stories. What a good fellow 
he was! What a man of blood and brawn! I 
have met many of his 
kind since then, but 
somehow he has 
always remained my 
ideal of the back- 
woodsman and the 
good comrade. Mile 
after mile was slowly 
retrekked, and then 
the moon came outs 
to light us on our way. 
What a glorious 
night it was! The 
cold, crisp air sent 
the blood _ tingling 
through one’s veins ; 
the snow shone like 
polished silver, and 
the trees threw fan- 
tastic shadows on 
every side. 

Suddenly the still- 
ness was broken by 
a long-drawn wail, 
coming from a distance. 
by the arm. 

“ Listen !” he said. 

We stopped to listen. Once again it sounded 
through the forest. Louis loosened his hold 
upon my arm. « 

“Come on,” he cried, ‘‘ the wolves are out !” 

I did not wait for a second invitation, but 
started off at his side. How far were we from 


Delcassé grasped me 


In this photograph the Author is showa at the right-hand side, while 
Delcasse, his companion during the night of horror he here describes, 
is the lett-hand figure. 
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camp? Could we make it in time ? What was 
to be done? A thousand-and-one questions to 
which I could find no answer went flashing 
through my brain. On we sped over the 
gleaming snow. There was nothing else to be 
done. There was no refuge to turn to, nothing 
but the great lonely forest. Once we thought 
our pursuers had disappeared, for we could not 
hear them. Ten minutes passed, and we slowed 
down to a brisk walk. 

“Eef we can only get near de camp——” 
began Delcassé; but he did not get time to 
finish, for once again—and much nearer—the 
dread voices sounded in our ears. Off we started 
on the run. I was beginning to feel the strain. 
Again came the blood-curdling notes. There was 
no mistaking the sound. The wolves were on 
our trail. Faster we ran; closer came the 
wolves. My breathing seemed ta choke me, my 
heart was beating like a trip-hammer, and a cold 
sweat broke out on my face and head. I was 
beginning to fag. Delcassé took me by the 
hand and shouted to me. My head was ringing 
and buzzing, but Louis fairly dragged me along. 
T looked back over my shoulder, and a cry came 
from my lips. Heavens! I could see the dark 
forms darting in and 
out amongst the 
trees. Delcassé saw 
them as well. 

“ Quick !” he cried. 
“Climb this tree.” 

He swung himself 
up into the branches 
of a great pine tree. 
I tried to follow, but 
was so fatigued that 
I could not do it. 
Reaching down, 
Delcassé pulled me 
up bodily beside him ; 
and then the wolves 
were on us. What 
presence of mind that 
glorious fellow had ! 
Two seconds later 
and I should have 
been yet another 
victim of the hunger- 
lust of these eternal 
enemies of man. He had dragged me out of the 
very jaws of death. 

No words can describe the scene that followed ; 
no pen can picture the desperate efforts of the 
wolves as they tried to tear us from our place of 
refuge. The noise was deafening ; it seemed as 
if all the fiends of Hades had been turned loose. 
They jumped and barked and howled and 
yelped; they tore each other to the ground 
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with horrid snaps 
and snarls. The 
foam was dripping 
from their lips and 
their eyes glowed 
like coals of fire as 
they tried in vain 
to reach us. 

I had never seen 
wolves before, out- 
side of a circus, and 
I had no idea they 
were such hideous 
brutes. Of course, I had often read of their 
ferocity, but reading and seeing for oneself are 
two very different things. We kept a tight 
hold on the friendly branches of the tree and 
gazed at them horror-stricken. 

After the first few minutes my fright wore off 
and I became quite fascinated with the spectacle. 
It was a large pack; we counted twenty-two 
black, howling fiends. The look of them was 
enough to make a man’s blood run cold. The 
night was hideous with their infernal howling as 
they jumped and yelped, without cessation. 
They put forth their uttermost strength, trying 
to spring into the tree, and it was surprising to 
see how far they could jump. 

Presently Delcassé drew his revolver from his 
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pocket. It glittered in the moonlight. Taking 
careful aim, he fired into the howling mob, and 
a great black fellow rolled on the snow, screaming 
with pain. Quick as a flash his companions 
pounced upon him, and tore the living flesh to 
pieces. I turned my head away ; the sight was 
sickening. It was all over in less time than it 
takes to relate, and once more they were howling 
and jumping about the tree. They had tasted 


blood, and all their savage nature was aroused. * 


They became frantic in their efforts to reach us. 
One big black brute came within an ace of 
springing into the tree, but a bullet from the 
revolver sent him crashing to the ground. He, 
too, made meat for his fellows. 

All this time Delcassé was as cool as an icicle. 
He waited his chance to fire and he made every 
shot count. The wolves were out for meat that 
night, and he fed them with meat of their own 
kind. Once again he fired and another wolf 
went sprawling on the snow, to share the fate of 
the others. 
ridges. Louis had fired three of them with 
telling effect, and there were still three left. 
Once more he fired and a wolf broke from the 
pack and ran into the forest, screaming with 
pain. The rest followed, and we could see them 
as they tore the hapless brute to the ground and 
devoured him. Then back they came, howling 
and jumping about the tree once more. The 
fifth shot went wide, and I could hear Delcassé 
cursing to himself. The sixth and last shot 
found a home in another of the pack. 

The night was now nearly spent. The moon 
had gone down and a slight breeze had begun to 
stir through the branches of the trees. We 
could do nothing but wait for daylight. The 
rest of that night seemed like an eternity ; 
the minutes dragged by on leaden feet. It was 
terrible to think of our position. Only a few 
miles separated us from the camp, but we had no 
more chance of getting there than we had of 
flying. To move from that tree meant death in 
its most horrible form. There we were, and there 
we seemed likely to stay until the wolves grew 
tired of waiting for us. Heavens! How those 
four-legged fiends raged about the tree! Their 
tongues were lolling out; their white fangs 
were gleaming in their blood-stained mouths ; 
their dark, shaggy breasts were flecked with 
foam ; and their teeth clashed together like the 
jaws of a fox-trap. Delcassé sat in the tree and 
cursed. He had a choice collection of swear- 
words, and when he mixed his English with 
French the result was wonderful. For my part 
I was too frightened to curse. I prayed for 
daylight. 

Dame Fate was playing us a most scurvy 
trick. In the morning we had started out to 
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hunt a murderer, and to-night the hunters were 
being hunted ! 

When the wolves found they could not reach 
us, their anger seemed to know no bounds. 
They even fell upon one another, fighting like 
demons. The snow at the bottom of the tree 
was covered with blood, where they had bitten 
and clawed each other. Never before had I 
witnessed such a display of blind ferocity. 

When they grew tired of fighting amongst 
themselves, they would sit down in a circle at the 
bottom of the tree and look up at us and whine. 
Then they would roll on the snow, and—wonder 
of wonders !—begin to frisk and gambol like 
young puppies. This seemed to amuse Delcassé ; 
he laughed like a schoolboy at their antics. Here 
was a new side to their nature. Ten minutes * 
before they were trying to tear one another to 
pieces ; now they were as loving and playful as 
kittens. 

Everything must have an ending, and this 
fiends’ carnival had its ending, too. The wind 
had now almost risen to a gale. The trees of 
the forest rocked and swayed. I looked up 
into the topmost branches, where the wind was 
sobbing and sighing. A cry escaped my lips. 
What was that I saw far away above the tree- 
tops? I grasped Delcassé by the arm. 

“Look!” I cried, pointing upwards. 
dawn is breaking.” 

Sure enough, the first pale streak of dawn had 
begun to spread across the sky. I could have 
shouted for joy. The light was not yet strong 
enough to penetrate into the dark forest, but it 
was coming, coming, coming! Anyone who has 
ever passed through a night of terror can readily 
understand what the advent of that dawn meant 
to us. We had been prisoners in that tree for 
over twelve hours ; the least slip or false move 
on our part would have sent us to a death most 
horrible to think of. Now the dawn was coming, 
and with it came hopes of rescue. 

Slowly, slowly, the blessed light came. Oh, 
how my heart thrilled as I watched it come 
stealing in amongst the trees! The wolves 
seemed to grow restless ; they no longer howled 
or jumped about the tree. Were they growing 
tired of the hunt ? Suddenly, as if driven by a 
common impulse, they drew up in a circle at the 
bottom of the tree, raised their heads in the air, 
and gave one long, blood-curdling wail; then 
they broke away and disappeared into the forest. 

We were not long in getting down out of our 
tree; and oh! what a pleasure it was to feel 
the ground beneath one’s feet! I had not felt 
the cold during the night, for the excitement of 
the scene had kept my blood warm ; but now, 
when I tried to walk, my limbs refused to perform 
their office. Delcassé had to support me, and J 
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A bullet from the revolver sent him crashing to the ground.” 
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hobbled painfully along by his side. After I had 
walked for a few minutes my blood began to 
circulate, and in a short time I felt myself again. 

Early that morning we reached camp—just in 
time for breakfast. 
so good, never did a camp feel so much like home. 
We were plied with questions; and between 
eating and talking the meal spun out to an inter- 
minable length. Nobody in the camp thought 
of work that day. After breakfast Delcassé and 
I turned in and were soon lost in a most refreshing 
sleep. 

But what of Grevol? Poor Grevol! His 
was a sorry fate. He had been found the night 
before wandering about in the forest. He was 
mad—stark, staring mad. He was now tied up 
in the cook’s bedroom and two men had been 


Never did a breakfast taste’ 


detailed to guard him. What an awful-looking 
wreck the poor fellow was! His eyes were 
bloodshot, and his mad ravings were terrible to 
listen to. 

That afternoon we cleared away the snow and 
dug a grave for poor Simon Laval ; and there he 
sleeps to this day in the heart of the great forest. 
The following day a guard was formed and Jean 
Grevol was sent back to civilization, to spend 
the remainder of his days in an asylum. 

I stayed in the camp till spring ; then I went 
down on the river-drive to Tadousac. There I 
parted with Louis Delcassé, and did not see him 
again till in the autumn of 1911, when I met him 
in a lumber camp up north. He was overjoyed 
to meet me, and I may say the pleasure was 
mutual. 


STOPPING A RUNAWAY ENGINE. 
By A. A. CHEEK, of Amity, Arkansas. 


ILLUSTRATED BY T. SOMERFIBLD. 


How a plucky railwayman faced a situation of imminent danger and averted a disaster. 


GN October 25th, 1911, while Agent 
and Operator D. A. Allen, station 
agent for the I.M. and S. Railway 
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place for the night, the train-dispatcher at 
Feriday, Louisiana, began frantically calling his 
station. When Mr, Allen answered he was told, 
for Heaven’s sake, to stop in some way a “ wild ” 
(runaway) engine coming south. It had just a 
few minutes before got away from those in charge 
of it, and was now coming south “ wide open ” 
at a terrific rate of speed, with no one on it. 

On receiving this alarming information 
Operator Allen immediately dropped his signal 
board—which, however, had no light on it, and, 
therefore, could not be depended upon to stop 
the approaching freight with any degree of 
certainty—and at once ran to the north switch 
to his side track and threw it so as to direct the 
Tunaway into this track, where stood a string of 
loaded coal-cars, if by chance the “ wild” 
engine arrived first or he was unable to stop it i» 
any other way. He then induced two men he 
happened to find—Messrs. A. J. Johnson and 
Alf Widner—to assist him in quickly throwing a 
hand-car on the track. While they were doirg 
this they heard the freight train about a mile 
and a half off, coming to what then seemed 
certain destruction, as the “ wild” engine could 
also be heard in the distance, with the reports of 
the exhausts so close together that they made 
almost one continuous sound—conclusive proof 


that it was still working steam and coming at a 
high rate of speed. 

With only the thought of saving lives in their 
minds, and with a full sense of their duty before 
them, these three men clambered on the car and 
began a veritable race against death to meet 
the ‘ wild” engine and, if possible, stop it in 
some way before it crashed into the oncoming 
freight, the crew of which were entirely ignorant 
of the terrible menace so rapidly approaching 
them. The hand-car was run north at the 
utmost speed the three men could produce until 
the runaway engine came in sight through the 
darkness. There were no lights of any kind on 
it, and in the hurry of getting away none of 
the men on the hand-car had secured even a 
lantern, so that everything had to be done in 
the dark. Directly. they sighted the engine 
looming vaguely through the gloom the hand-car 
was quickly thrown from the rails, and had 
hardly reached the ground when the runaway 
was upon them. Dashing alongside, Mr. Allen 
made a snatch at what he took, in the darkness, 
to be the grab-iron on the back of the tender. It 
was then discovered, however, that the engine 
was “ backing up ’—running tender first. What 
Allen took for a hand-hold proved to be a loose 
hose lying on the woodwork surrounding the 
tank platform, and this hose gave way, throwing 
Mr. Allen just outside the rails, the massive 
wheels barely missing him as the tender thun- 
dered on. Realizing that the lives of those on 
the freight train, now drawing near, were at 
stake, and regardless of the risk to himself, 
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“Allen recovered his balance and caught the pilot as it passed him.” 


Allen recovered his balance and caught the 
pilot as it passed him. Running like a monkey 
along the footboard of the swaying engine, he 
reached the throttle, shut off steam, reversed 
the engine, and started it back north ahead of 
the freight train, the engineer of which had in 
the meantime noticed the board and had begun 
to slow down. But for the timely stopping of 
the “wild” engine, however, nothing could 
have prevented a disastrous collision, which 
would, no doubt, have cost the engineer and 


fireman of the freight train their lives, if not those 
of the whole train-crew, in addition to several 
thousand dollars’ worth of property. 

Such acts of heroism should not go unnoticed, 
for the Carnegie medal has been bestowed upon 
many who did not expose themselves to one- 
half the danger that existed in this case. To 
attempt to board an engine running at high speed 
with no light on it and none in your hand, in 
darkness and on uneven ground, requires about 
as much true courage as anvone can call to mind. 


A chief at Lusumbo coming in to dance with his women. 
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Across the Congo. 


A LADY’S JOURNEY IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 
By MARGUGRIT&6 ROBY. 


The story of a very remarkable expedition—a ten-month journey right across the Belgian Congo 


from Boma to Elizabethville, a distance of about three thousand five hundred miles. 


Alone, save 


for black porters, Mrs. Roby penetrated into remote districts where a white woman had never been 


seen before, braving cannibals, fighting fever, and meeting with numberless adventures. 


These 


breezy articles have been specially written for “The Wide World Magazine,” and will be found 
particularly interesting. 


dedealHILE I was at Lualuabourg three 
tam great chiefs, with many of their 
people, came in and danced before 
me in the great square outside the 
= post. Their performance was parti- 
cularly amusing, owing to the efforts of the rival 
parties to monopolize my attention. They tried 
to out-manceuvre one another in order to occupy 
the space immediately in front of me ; the antics 
of the men were extraordinary, while the women, 
who were painted a brilliant scarlet from head to 
foot, added an arresting splash of colour to the 
scene. When I add that each company of dancers 
had its own special music, the bewildering effect 
of the whole performance can perhaps be dimly 
imagined. 

Something like three or four thousand natives 
come into this post twice a week and hold a 
market. I attended one of these functions ; so 
did my cook-boy—to his cost ! I had given him 
a pair of breeches, and in these he went to the 
market. A native tailor noticed the garments, 
and was so much impressed by them that he told 


the boy he would like to make a pair like them. 
In order to do this, he said he must measure them, 
and, having lured the unsuspecting cook into a 
hut, he there persuaded him to disrobe. As soon 
as the boy had done so, the unscrupulous tailor 
gathered up his clothes, and, saying he would 
return shortly, decamped. The luckless_cook 
never saw his clothes or the tailor again !" 
Having obtained fresh porters from a chief of 
the Zappo Zap, I now prepared to commence my 
trek to Ikoka. The Chef de Secteur, with a 
detachment of soldiers, accompanied me as far as 
a neighbouring river, which I had to cross. He 
said it would impress upon the natives the fact 
that I was a great chieftainess, and on the way he 
told me the story of a woman whom I had seen 
at the post, with a fearful scar across her body. 
A few years before, he said, an agent of the 
Kasai Company had gone into one of the villages 
of the Bakets to buy rubber. The chief demanded 
most exorbitant prices, which the white man 
refused to pay. During the argument that fol- 
lowed, the chief and his son became very insolent, 
a 
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so much so that at last the 
iis captta and bade him ta 
3efore the capita could stir 
lis knife and aimed a terri 


ierself between the agent a 


instant the white man lay « 
ry the chief's son. 
the scar, which I saw on h 
there until her dying day. 
iappened several years ag’ 
Secteur told me that he 
instructions from the Gove 
expedition against the mu 


man, but a native woman, 


received the knife in her own body. 
the ground, terribly wounded, and in another 
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white man called up 
<e the chief prisoner. 
the chief's son drew 
dle blow at the. white 
standing by, flung 
nd his assailant, and 
She fell to 


lead beside her, killed 


The woman recovered, but 


er body, will remain 
This, as I have said, 
o, and the Chef de 
nad at last received 
ernment to make an 
irderer. He invited 


me to accompany him as lady doctor, but as I 


was anxious to get on, and 
long his expedition would 
refused. 


re did not know how 
take, I reluctantly 


My escort left me at the river, which I crossed, 


and, after proceeding a s 


hort distance, came 


upon my porters sitting comfortably in a native 
village, having breakfast—their second that 


morning. 


Directly they saw me they leapt to 


Mrs. 


their feet and, cramming great chunks of 
manioco into their mouths, picked up their packs 
and made off, swallowing as they walked, like 
overfed fowls. 

A chief and some men now approached me, the 
former carrying a stool on which he invited me 
to sit. When I ltad done so, the rest of the party 
squatted on the ground, while the chief poured 
out his tale of woe. He said that about a year 
ago the Government had deposed the chief of a 
neighbouring village for misconduct, and had 
appointed him chief over this second village, as 
well as his own. But the other chief had now 
been liberated, and had gathered together some 
choice characters, with whom he was approaching 
his old village, with a view to reasserting his 
authority. The consequence was that all the 
men of the village had fled into the woods, and 
my friend could not induce them to come back 
to him. What he wanted to know was: Would 
I give him a “chit,” ordering them to return 
and assuring them of safety ? 

Considering that neither he nor any of his men 
could read English, this request struck me as 
being highly comic; but he assured me quite 
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gravely that the paper of the white man was so 
powerful that his followers would certainly 
return, if he could show them some of the magic 
writing. 

Fecling remarkably like a character in one of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas, I solemnly produced 
my note-book, got out a pencil, and began to 
write, the chief and his followers looking on 
meanwhile, with bated breath. ‘ You are all to 
come back again at once,” I wrote. ‘“ You need 
not be frightened ; you will be quite safe, so far 
as I know.” Then, in order to make the docu- 
ment still more impressive, I placed a little dab 
of red sealing-wax in one corner, and handed 
it to the chief, whose delight was delicious to 
witness. Off into the forests he went, bearing 
my “decree,” while I resumed my journey, 
eventually camping outside a forest after a 
march of four hours. 

I had not seen the last of my friend the chief, 
however, for early next morning in he came, with 
about a hundred men, bearing flour, eggs, 
chickens, and a couple of fine goats. He told me 
that he had got his men back with the help of my 
“chit,” and they had captured and trussed up the 
other chief, whom they were taking back to the 
post for having disturbed the peace. I expressed 
my pleasure, tried in vain to get back my note, 
paid him for his presents, and resumed my trek. 

We now entered a thick forest, through which 
it was necessary to cut a path as we marched. 
After a time we came to a stream, and while I 
was wondering how I could get across, my capita 
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advanced and smilingly invited me to take a 
pick-a-back on his shoulders. After a good deal 
of hesitation I reluctantly complied, and he 
started to wade across. The current was strong 
and the bottom slippery, but he managed to 
reach the centre in safety. Then, while trying to 
get a foothold upon a stone that stood out above 
the water, he slipped, and in an instant I had 
taken a header. I cannot swim, but he grabbed 
me before I was carried out of reach, and dragged 
me to the opposite bank, where I arrived like a 


drowned rat. I could not quite make out whether * 


he had done it on purpose or not, but had to give 
him the benefit of the doubt, while Mokassa sent 
on for some dry clothes, which were soon brought 
back by one of the porters, who had gone on 
ahead. Then, in the depths of the forest, I 
changed before going on again. 

I camped that evening at a village just outside 
the forest. There was a nice rest-house here, 
which I used. While at dinner an extraordinary 
sound of singing reached my ears, and I got up 
to see what it meant. 1 saw an enclosure, formed 


from the trunks of trees set up at intervals, and 
roofed over with grass—a sort of forest chapel, 
in fact. Inside were the natives of the village, 
singing a Catholic chant, and presided over by a 
coloured convert. ‘They did not appear to have 
the least idea of what they were doing, but sang 
mechanically, as though wound up, munching 
manioco and staring about them and at me all 
the time, in the most ridiculously vacant‘manner. 

Mokassa said: ‘‘ These people once Protest- 
ant, but the chief quarrelled with missionary, so 
now they are Catholics.” They certainly looked 
to be of a pretty open mind as to their religious 
convictions, if facial expression goes for anything ! 

I had intended spending the next day here, but 
the dreary singing, which, it appeared, went on 
at intervals all day, was too much for me, and 
after the first morning service I moved on. 
During the course of a five hours’ march I passed 
through many villages, at one of which dancing 
was in full swing when I arrived. On one side of 
what I can only describe as the village street a 
party of little boys were dancing, accompanied 
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by a man playing on a drum. On the other side 
of the street young girls performed, with a lady 
who was apparently the local Maud Allan at their 
head. After several attempts I procured a photo- 
graph of this group, from which some idea of 
their dances can be obtained. 

The capita who was now with me caused me 
considerable amusement—and annoyance. He 
had heard Mokassa talking to me in French, and 
so now, whenever I addressed him, he invariably 
replied in inappropriate scraps of that language, 
thus :— 

“ Tell the porters to hurry.” 

“ Bon jour, madame.” 

“We are already late. 
hurry.” 

“Bon jour, madame.’”’ And so on, until I did 
not know whether to laugh or swear ! 

When he told the porters to go on, they always 
sat down. When, pointing to two demijohns, 
I told him to have water fetched from the river, 
he had it brought up in my bath! When he in- 
sisted upon taking a hand in the washing up, he 
again utilized my bath, which I found afterwards 
caked with grease. He was, in short, an abso- 
lute genius at doing everything wrong. 

I was up early next morning, as I wanted to 
reach the post of Ikoka. The country was very 
difficult, swamps, rivers, and hills having to be 
negotiated, but at about 3 p.m. I approached the 
mission of St. Eruden. Here, to my wrath, I 


I tell you we must 


found all my porters squatting, and, on asking 
the capita why they had not gone on to Ikoka, he, 
of course, replied, “ Bon jour, madame,” which 
did not throw much light on the subject. 

It appears that the missionary had stopped 
them, telling them that I was going to sleep at 
the 1. ission that night. I told them I was going 
on, but they would not budge, until at last the 
missionary himself appeared on the scene. I 
asked him, as he had stopped the men, kindly to 
make them go on again, and this he managed to 
do. I was very keen to get on myself, but he 
repeatedly asked me to stay and have some re- 
freshment, until at last I could refuse no longer, 
without appearing rude. He conducted me to 
the mission, and there proffered me a glass of 
water, which struck me as being rather a quaint 
offer of hospitality. 

I resumed my march as soon as possible, for I 
did not wish to miss the steamer by which I was 
to travel from Ikoka to Pania Motumbo. The 
going was still very rough, but at the end of two 
hours I reached my destination. I dined with 
the manager of the post that evening, and he told 
me the following story, illustrating how the law 
is administered in parts of the Congo to-day. 

The chief of Lusumbo stole a quantity of cloth 
from my host and absolutely refused to pay for it, 
although he was a rich man, so the manager took 
him before the magistrate. In reply to questions 
from this official, the chief admitted the theft. 
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The magistrate, however, showed no signs of making him pay, 
and, when asked to do so by the manager, replied; ‘‘ Oh, well, you 


see, we must teach. the 
natives not to steal first ; 
we are here to train them, 
you understand.” 

The fact was that every- 
one was frightened of the 
chief, and the wily old fellow 
knew it well enough. How- 
ever, while another magi: 
trate was present, the chief 
happened to be insolent to 
the Chef de Poste ; where 
upon this magistrate 
promptly had the old gentle- 
man hauled off to jail. This 
part of the story happened 
while I was at Lusumbo, 
and-I shall never forget 
the hubbub there on 
the day of the chief's im- 
prisonment. His people 
wandered about the place, 
wailing at the top of their 
voices, but, as the manager 
said: “This has broken 
our friend’s authority, so I 
do not so much mind now, 
even though I shall never 
get paid for my cloth.” 

Here I met Dr. Massey 
and his wife. He is the 
English doctor who first 
discovered that sleeping 
sickness existed in the 
Katanga. I also met the 
British Consul and visited 
the Charity Mission, where 
I saw the natives being 
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The chief who figured in the leopard incident. 
From a Photograph. 


taught every 
kind of handi- 
craft. I obtained 
fresh porters at 
Lusumbo, who 
were to travel 
with me on the 
steamer down to 
Pania Motumbo. 


The dwarf of Lusumbo. 
From a Photograph. 


The boat, which should 
have arrived on Monday, 
did not turn up until 
Friday ; but we reached our 
destination next day with- 
out adventure. 

At Pania Motumbo 
several white officials were 
in camp, awaiting the 
arrival of their porters 
before continuing their dif- 
ferent journeys; but as I 
already had mine with me, 
it was my intention to set 
out next morning. 

While waiting for my 
dinner that night I heard 
howls from my cook - boy, 
who presently came running 
in to say that he wished to 
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return to his own country, as Mokassa was 
always beating him and had just knocked him 
down. Then Mokassa himself appeared on the 
scene, carrying a saucepan in his hand. Into 
this saucepan my brilliant cook had emptied a 
tin of lobster, a tin of sardines, a tin of peas, 
a tin of curried chicken, and some rice. He had 
then started to cook the lot ! 

I asked Mokassa what on earth had induced the 
idiot to dq such a thing. 
Mokassa explained that the 
cook had seen me making 
Irish stew, and had thought 
it a brilliant idea to make 
a similar experiment, especi- 
ally as it promised to save 
him trouble in cooking ! 

I sent my genius back to 
his kitchen with orders to 
make me a cup of tea and 
some little cakes, such as 
he had often made before. 
He went off, emptied half 
a pound of tea into some 
water, and brought me back 
a tea-pot so full of tea 
leaves that there was no 
room for any moisture. In 
mixing the dough for the 
cakes, too, he had evidently 
dropped it on the ground, 
for as soon as I put my 
teeth into one of them I 
found they were full of sand. 
In the end Mokassa made 
me a cup of cocoa, and I 
went to bed, hoping that 
the cook’s sanity might have 
returned by morning. 

No such luck! _ I ordered 
. eggs and bacon, and he 
opened a tin of cut bacon 
and emptied the contents 
into the saucepan of water 
in which he was boiling the 
eggs. When I asked why 
he had done so, he replied hopefully that he 
had packed up the frying-pan. At this point I 
handed him over to Mokassa, who took steps— 
drastic steps—to bring him to his senses. 

Although up at 6 a.m., I could not get the 
porters off until eleven. They were a dreadful 
set of men, and when at last we did actually start, 


they insisted upon squatting down to drink and . 


wash at every stream we reached, while at each 
village they again sat down to eat and talk with 
the villagers. We should have reached our 
camping place at one o’clock, but it was 6 p.m. 
before we got in. 


Mokassa, Mrs. Roby’s faithful “* boy. 
From a Photograph. 


Here, the villagers having never seen “a white 
woman before, I drew the entire population from 
their huts. That I was used to, but I was annoyed . 
when they sat up far into the night, laughing 
and talking with my porters, and so making sleep 
impossible. 

Nothing exciting happened on the next day’s 
trek, which landed me at the village of Kafiefula, 
where there is an excellent rest-house. Here the 
chief came in to see re, 
bringing two sheep and a 
pig, flour for my porters, 
chickens, and eggs. When 
offered payment, he refused, 
saying: “It is the first 
Mikerlengi Madama” (he 
had heard Mokassa call me 
madam) “who has visited 
my village, and it is neces- 
sary that I should make a 
suitable present.” 

As my porters had galled 
their shoulders, I spent a 
busy hour attending to their 
wounds. The villagers were 
deeply interested in my 
proceedings, and when I 
had finished everyone who 
could boast of the smallest 
scratchinsisted upon coming 
up to have it dressed. That 
night there was another 
terrific thunderstorm. 

I was heartily thankful 
when morning at last 
arrived, and set off as 
early as possible on my way 
through the forest. Here 
I heard great numbers of 
pigeons calling to one 
another from the trees, and 
during the day I went aside 
from the path with my gun 
and stalked the birds. I 
managed to bag about a 
dozen in this way before 
we reached Malala at 4 p.m. 

Here the chief brought me in some weird wood- 
carvings, for which he asked such an outrageous 
price that Mokassa shook his head. Then, point- 
ing to some hawks that were swooping round 
overhead, my boy invited me to shoot one, so as 
to impress our friend the chief. I put up my 
gun and managed to get a right and left, upon 
which the chief fell to. his knees, clapped his 
hands, and then gave some order to a man 
standing by. The man disappeared, and presently 
fifteen or twenty baskets of food for my porters 
made their appearance. 
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I was off early next day, and reached the village 

of Mavana at 4 p.m., without incident. As I 

- cycled in I was surprised to see the chief and a 
number of men coming out to meet me, making 
a great hullabaloo. I sent Mokassa forward to 
discover what the trouble was, and was soon put 
in possession of the story. 

A leopard was lurking in the vicinity of the 
village, and the animal had already killed many 
of the chief’s people. Only the night before it 
had killed a child, but, being frightened by some- 
thing, had dropped its prey. The chief wanted 
me to stay in the village that night and try to 
kill the brute. 

I saw the dead child, which was badly mauled, 
and then told them to build me a grass hut not far 
from the spot where the child had been dropped, 
as I thought it likely that the leopard would 
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return to the place during the night. They did 
as I bade them, making me a small beehive hut, 
with a square window that commanded the 
scene of the previous night’s tragedy. Beside 
where the body of the child had been I told them 
to tether a live goat. 

I had dinner, and at ten o'clock left my tent 
and walked over towards my ambush, which was 
on the outskirts of the village. Everybody had 
gone to bed, and the huts stood out like great 
hillocks in the uncertain light of a crescent moon. 
There was no wind, and, having seen that the 
goat was in position, I crawled into my tiny hut 
and prepared to await the coming of the great 
cat. 

I fully intended to keep a sharp look-out 
through my window, but I was rather tired after 


the day’s march, and, although I tried all I knew 
to keep awake, the soothing influence of the 
tropical night was too much for me, and I kept 
on dozing off, only to wake again with a great 
start, fearing that I had let my quarry slip me. 
At last I really did fall asleep, for I remember 
nothing more until I was suddenly called back to 
consciousness by the crying of some animal in 
the darkness. 

It was the bleating of the goat, and, straining 
my eyes in that direction, I presently saw a long, 
dark form creeping stealthily through the moon- 
light, its body pressed close to the ground, its 
head outstretched, preparing for the final 
spring which would land it right on top of its 
prey. 

Picking up my rifle, I thrust the muzzle noise- 
lessly through my little peephole, until, looking 
along the barrel, I could 
see beyond the body of 
the crouching leopard. 
It was, as I had hoped 
would be the case, broad- 
side on to me; so, taking 
very careful aim, I 
pulled the trigger. As the 
shot rang out the leopard 
gave a half jump into the 
air and fell over; then, 
in a second, he was up 
again, but before he could 
pull himself together I 
fired a second time, and 
he crumpled up, with a 
hoarse snarl. 

Scarcely had the echoes 
of the report died away 
when the whole scene had changed like magic, 
and natives were swarming everywhere. Before 
I had got out of the hut they were all round the 
leopard, shouting delightedly and beating it with 
sticks. One man gave it such a tremendous blow 
that he smashed in the skull ; but I wanted the 
skin, and so quickly put a stop to that. Mean- 
while, dances of triumph were being executed, 
and the chief promised faithfully that he would 
send the skin on after me next day, it being then 
too dark to do the work properly. After further 
rejoicings everybody retired to bed once more. 

In the morning I left very early, en roue for a 
large village called Mwama Kishi, where the chief 
told me I should receive the leopard’s skin during 
the course of the day. What he actually did I 
will relate in the following article. 
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The “Beast=-Man.” 


BY W. E. PRIESTLEY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GRAHAM SIMMONS. 


For two years, until last April, 


a huge area of the State of Wastington, U.S.A., was under 


a cloud; no one would traverse it who could possibly avoid doing so; many people moved away, 


and the few inhabitants who remained went in daily fear of their lives. 


The cause of it all was 


one man who, becoming mentally unbalanced, took to the woods and vowed a vendetta against all 

the human race.) Those unfortunate enough to meet him he killed, avoiding pursuit with maniacal 

cunning. How the long reign of terror was brought to an end, and the grim shadow, of the “ Beast- 
Man” lifted from the countryside, is told in this story. 


WN that part of the State of Washington 
lying between Puget Sound and the 
| Pacific Ocean there is a wild, rugged 
stretch of country generally. known 
" as the Olympic region. Covering 
almost the entire area is the, vast range of the 
Olympic Mountains, rich in minerals and timber, 
and abounding in wild game of every description. 

In these mountains there are rich, fertile 
valleys, and several prosperous communities of 
homesteaders are here established. 

Chehalis County is a typical example of the 
whole district, and for several years has been a 
veritable paradise for the hunter and fisherman 
who desired to lay aside for a while the cares of 
city life and enjoy the pure mountain air of 
this delightful region. Strange to say, however, 
although this country is easy of access, hardly a 
tourist or a sportsman has visited it during the 
last two years, and the stream of visitors has 
been turned in other directions. 

One man alone was the cause of the boy- 
cott; one man made this beautiful country a 
byword, a notorious danger - spot to be shunned 
by any person who valued his life. Prosperous 
communities dwindled in population, and the 
entire district was held at bay by this one 
man, who flouted judicial authority and 
terrorized the people by the power of his rifle. 
For two years he was literally ‘‘ monarch of all 
he surveyed,” a power that could only be broken 
by death. 

John Tornow, the man in question, was a 
homesteader in the district, having been born 
and lived all his life in the shadow of the Olympic 
Mountains. The lonely range was to him as an 
open book, and the animals alone knew the secret 
fastnesses better than he did. He would leave 
his farm and disappear for weeks at a time into 
the mountains. 


After a time this continued solitude seems to 
have affected his reason, and his relations had him 
removed to a sanatorium in Portland, Oregon. 
Here he brooded over his fancied grievances, 
and, chafing under restraint, which to him was 
something strange and not to be tolerated, he 
escaped the vigilance of his guards and, by a 
wonderful knowledge of woodcraft, aided by 
maniacal cunning, made his way back to his 
home. Taking with him his axe, rifle, and a . 
liberal supply of ammunition, he prepared to 
leave for the mountains, informing all and sundry 
that from that day forward he intended to shun 
all members of the human race. Henceforth, he 
said, his home would be with the animals of the 
wilderness. Against the members of his own 
family he seems to have been specially embittered, 
and he warned them that any attempt to follow 
or molest him would result in certain death. 

Tornow’s warnings were carefully obeyed, for 
not only was it obvious that he was mentally 
unbalanced, but he was, in addition, a dead 
shot with a rifle, and a well-armed maniac with a 
hatred of the human race is a good thing to avoid. 
Had the country to which he retreated been bare 
and barren, there is no doubt that he would soon 
have been captured, but as the entire region is 
heavily timbered it was almost impossible to 
locate him. 

Tornow had two twin nephews, named John 
and Will Bauer. These young men, disregarding 
the warning of their uncle, went into the forest 
looking for game. The larder needed replenish- 
ing, and both being expert hunters: had little | 
fear that they could supply the deficiency. 
What happened has never been told by human 
lips, but the signs telling the story could be 
easily read. 

The two boys—they were little more—cam: 
across a bear, and succeeded in wounding the 
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animal. The sound of the shot seems to have 
aroused Tornow, who was sleeping in a little 
hut made of branches. Peering through the 
trees, he saw his two nephews standing on a 
log, and without hesitation he fired and killed 
them both. To make assurance doubly sure, 
he put several shots into their dead bodies. 

After a week’s absence, search parties were 
organized to look for the missing men, and in a 
shallow grave their bodies were found, the mad- 
man having laid them in the form of a T—that is 
to say, one body was placed at right-angles to the 
other one. 

Tornow, of course, had disappeared, only his 
hut being left. The news of the double murder 
aroused intense indignation, and large rewards 
were offered for the maniac’s capture, dead or 


“He strode along, clutching his rifle and peering this 


alive. Posses were hastily organized to follow 
his trail, the best woodsmen and hunters being 
specially engaged by the State to effect his 
capture; but with marvellous cunning he 
evaded his pursuers. . They would come upon 
the still-warm ashes of his fire, or find remains 
of animals that he had killed, but he himself 
could never be found. Bloodhounds were put 
upon his trail, only to be baffled by running 
water. When he heard the baying of the hounds, 
he would walk up or down stream in the water, 
thus effectually destroying the scent. 

From this time onwards Tornow became bolder, 
and many a rancher’s little flock suffered as the 
result of his depredations. When game became 
scarce, he would boldly shoot a cow or a sheep, 
taking such meat as he wanted and leaving the 
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way and that through his half-closed, glaring eyes.” 


Test of the carcass to spoil. The farmers were 
afraid of reporting these acts to the authorities, 
for fear of incurring the enmity of the madman. 
They lived, in fact, in dread of their lives, and 
after a year of terror the trail was again taken up 
by Deputy Sheriffs Elmer and McKenzie. These 
men left the county seat of Montesano well armed 
and with the express intention of ridding the 
country of Tornow. 

For several days nothing was heard of them, 
and finally their friends became anxious on their 
account. Search parties were again organized, 
and on the bank of a mountain stream their 
bodies were found, buried in a shallow grave in 
the same right-angle position as Tornow’s 
former victims. Their bodies were riddled with 
bullets, as though the maniac had continued 


shooting long after they were dead. The rifles 
and ammunition of the murdered men were 
missing, and nothing remained of Tornow but 
another cunningly-concealed lean-to of branches, 
from which he had watched the trail for his 
victims. 

Well-organized posses were again formed, and 
again the chase was renewed, though by this 
time it is doubtful if the pursuers were very 
anxious to meet their would-be victim. Time 
and again his capture seemed certain, but always 
he disappeared. Tales began to come down from 
the mountains of timber-men and surveyors 
mysteriously disappearing, and soon the entire 
district got a bad name; people went out of 
their way sooner than traverse it. In an area 
of over two thousand square miles no human 
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being could be persuaded to set foot, although 


the section is rich in timber and minerals. Saw- 
mills and logging-camps were closed down, for 
the ‘‘ Beast-Man,” as he came to be called, 
oppressed everyone like a nightmare. 

For several months nothing more was heard 


‘ 


of Tornow, and it began to be the impression 
that he had died as the result of exposure. One 
man, braver than the rest, paid a visit to the 
Wynooche Valley, one of Tornow’s haunts, and 
was horrified to find the trail of naked feet in 
the snow. Hastily screening himself in the thick 
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“Several shots were exchanged, and then, with a groan, Lathrop fell dead.” 


timber, he saw Tornow retracing his foot- 
Steps. Tornow was, indeed, a veritable 
“ Beast-Man”; he was filthy beyond 
description ; his hair and beard were long 
and matted like the fur of a dead animal, 
and he was naked save for a breech-clout of 


, Skins and sacking, tied together with the sinews 


of animals. He strode along, clutching his rifle, 
and peering this way and that through his half- 
closed, glaring eyes. As soon as the maniac had 
passed out of sight the terrified observer ran for 
his life to the nearest settlement, carrying the 
dread news that Tornow was again on the war- 
path, 

The Sheriff of Chehalis County at once ordered 
three men to go to the mountains, and not to 
Teturn until they had succeeded in killing the 
madman. They took dogs with them in order 
to pick up the scent. 

Charles Lathrop, Louis Blair, and Giles 
Quimby were the men selected for the job. 
Quimby had been in every posse that had been 
out after Tornow. He had been a soldier in the 
United States Army, and was thoroughly familiar 
with the mountains. The other two men were 


mountaineers, and Lathrop had spent over @ 
year in the search for Tornow. 

After two or three days’ search they came 
across the remains of an elk killed by the “ Beast- 
Man,” and with their nerves at the highest tension 
they moved cautiously forward, expecting every 
minute that the dreaded apparition would jump 
from behind a tree with his menacing rifle. 

These men were not cowards ; they s'mply felt 
the strain of their position. They were ina dense, 
dark forest, any tree of which might conceal te 
dreaded Tornow. The oppressive silence of the 
woods hung over them like a pall, seemingly 
charged with deadly menace. 

Through an opening in the woods they could 
see a place where the trees had blown down, 
making a natural clearing in the forest. The 
dogs became restless, and the men judged that 
they were approaching Tornow’s lair. Quimby 
whispered to his companions that they had better 
separate, in order to surround the madman. 
Quimby made a short détour through the forest, 
leaving his companions with the dogs. 

Lathrop and Blair followed the dogs, with 
their rifles ready, until they came to a small 
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log across a mar h. No sooner 
had they crossed it than a re- 
port rang out and Blair fell 
dead, shot through the neck. 
Quimby, looking through the 
thick timber, caught a glimpse 
of the “‘ Beast-Man ” engaged in 
a duel with Lathrop. Tornow 


was concealed behind a tree, 


| TORNOW, MAD OUTLAW 
OF WYNOOGHE, DIES 
AT VICTIMS’ a 


killed the dogs. Approaching 
cautiously, they saw the 
bodies of Blair and Lathrop, 
and not a dozen yards away, 
behind a tree, they found the 
corpse of the ‘‘ Beast-Man,” 
with one of Quimby’s bullets 
through his skull. 

A loud chorus of cheers 


Bullet From Rifle of Deputy 


When 


t 


Louis Blair, woo waz 
shot by Tornow. 


while Lathrop was in the open. 


Several shots were exchanged, and 
then, with a groan, Lathrop fell dead 
beside his companion. The madman 
seemed to be unaware of the presence 
of Quimby, for he continued to pour 
lead into the bodies of the two men. 
Quimby was unable to see much of 
Tornow, as he v.as concealed behind 
a tree, but whenever he was visible 
he took careful aim and fired. After 
firing seven shots he saw Tornow fall 
behind a tree. Quimby’s overstrained 
nerves gave way, and, fearing that 
this was a ruse on the part of Tornow 
to lead him into a trap, and yet hoping against 
hope that his shots had taken effect, he broke 
from cover and ran several miles to the nearest 
settlement with news of the tragedy. 

About fifty men at once set out, and this time 
the fate of Tornow seemed certain. They 
approached the scene of Tornow’s camp, and to 
their surprise heard the baying of Lathrop'’s 
dogs. They surmised that Tornow must either 
be dead or have fled, or he would certainly have 


FAITHFUL DOGS STAND 
GUARD OVER BODIES 


Montesano 
Reaches Scene of Final 
Tragedy Hounds Are at Side 
of Slain Trappers. 


A newspaper cutting reterring to tLe 
shooting o the mu outlaw. 


Giles Quimby, who ulti- 
mately brought the long 
reign of terror to an end 


by shooting Tornow. 


Sheriff Quimby Ends Career 
of Man With at’ Least Six 
Deaths Charged to Him. 


2 | 


Posse 


Charles Lathrop, 
another of the mad- 
man's victigs. 


rent the air when the men realized 
that the terror of the Olympics 
was now a thing of the past. ‘They 
‘all crowded round Quimby and 
congratulated him on his success. 
Tornow was to all appearances 
a filthy savage, with the exception 
of his hands, which were remark- 
ably clean and supple, with well- 
trimmed finger-nails. Well-kept 
hands, by the way, are one of 
the requisites of a marksman. 
His camp was almost entirely 
surrounded by water, and it 
seems miraculous that Quimby 
was able to get within range of the madman 
without being detected. Had Tornow been 
aware cf the existence of a third man, Quimby 
would undoubtedly have shared the fate of his 
confreéres. 

Giles Quimby became the hero of the 
Olympics and the possessor of a three-thousand- 
dollar reward, while the reign of terror that had 
lasted from the spring of 1911 to April 17th, 
1913, came at last to an end. 


The Sictiian milkman—He brings his cow to each customer's door, and it is a common sight to see the farmer and the the calf mill 


From a) at the same time. 
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A Wanderer in Sicily. 


BY A. W. CUTLER. 


Sicily, the beautiful island where the lemons come from, is still full of quaint, old- world 

customs, spite of its growing popularity among winter visitors. In this gossipy article, 

M:. Cutler describes and illustrates with his own photographs some of the curious sights 
he saw during a leisurely tour of the island. 


WENT to Palermo by the night boat 
from Naples, having as cabin com- 
panion an Italian who had brought 
with him a small dog in a basket. 
The man got into his bunk with all 
his clothes on, taking with him the dog in the 
basket, which he held to his breast like an infant. 
Whether to express his disapproval of this pro- 
cedure, or whether attacked by mal de mer, 
I know not, but the little wretch whined and 
yelped half the night, to my great annoyance. 
When I awoke in the morning he was resting his 
head on his paws over the edge of the basket, 
watching his slumbering master with such an 


amusingly intent and wistful expression that I at 
once forgave him for spoiling my rest. 

We arrived at Palermo in time for breakfast, 
and I went straight to an hotel where I had 
engaged rooms. And here let me correct the 
impression that prevails in the minds of many 
people that you cannot gét any other milk but 
goats’ milk in Sicily. Fortunately this is not 
so, and although goats’ milk is consumed in 
large quantities by the very poor, wise Sicilians 
of the better class pin their faith to cows’ milk, 
and the obliging farmer brings his cow around 
to each customer’s door. If there is a calf it 
is brought along as well, and it is a common 
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Ore of the elaborately decorated 

country carts, with religious and 

historical scenes painted on the 
panels. 


From a Photograph. 


sight to see the farmer and 
the calf milking at the same 
time, the mother, mean- 
while, gazing into space 
with an expression of 
supreme indifference on 
her bovine countenance. 
The most notable feature 
of the outdoor life of 
Palermo, perhaps, is the 
painted cart, a Sicilian 
custom as picturesque and 
ancient as the decorated 
boards placed over the 
heads of the oxen in 
Portugal. Religious or 
historical scenes adorn 
these carts, and once I 
photographed a cart bear- 
Ing religious scenes on the 
back panel and historical 
pictures on the side panels 
—an unusual sight. One 
of the side panels illus- 
trated the flogging of prisoners, who were 
strapped over benches in a most uncomfortable 
manner. Often the shafts and wheels of these 
carts are carved and painted, while the horse 
wears an elaburate harness. In the top 


Ds 


From a) 


Bringing lemons down to the coast on mule-back. 


photograph the 
vertical arrange- 
ment over the 
horse’s back is 
covered with small 
silver bells, but fre- 
quently this takes 
the form of a gor- 
geous plume of bril- 
liant red feathers, 
a similar plume 
being placed over 
the head. 

This is no gala 
affair, but the ordi- 
nary work-a-day 
cart of Palermo, 
used in this dis- 
trict chiefly for 
bringing cases of 
lemons down to the 
wharf for shipment 
to .foreign parts. 


[ Photograph. 


An immense trade is done in lemons, by the way, 
of which there are numerous plantations through- 
out the country. In the mountainous regions 
around Palermo, where nothing but an extremely 
rough trail leads from the plantation to the 
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high road, horses are employed for transport 
purposes, five heavy cases at a time being strapped 
over the back of the horse. 

A delightful trip to make from Palermo is to 
Segesta, where there is an ancient Greek temple 
and theatre, dating back to about 600 B.c. 
Both are in an excellent state of preservation. 
This is rather a strenuous undertaking—two 
hours by train, then an hour’s carriage drive, 
followed by a long walk into the mountains. 
The last stage, however, may be made on horse- 
back or by donkey. On the occasion of my 
visit I went along with a party of Germans, 
who, by the way, literally invade Sicily during 
the winter. The carriages which had met us at 
the station finally stopped at a point where we 
took the path up the mountains. Here a number 
of peasants had gathered with horses and donkeys, 
but only one lady availed herself of a steed— 


Sicily had a very unenviable reputation for 
lawlessness, but to-day it is supposed to be quite 
safe wherever the railway has penetrated, 
I was told, however, that during the six years 
from 1906 to 1912 there had been no fewer 
than ten thousand highway robberies. 

About halfway to the Greek ruins we met 
a peasant leading a donkey laden with large 
bags on either side of the saddle. . Behind walked 
two officials with rifles over their shoulders. 
It turned out to be the mails, under armed 
guard, en route to the little town of Calatafimi. 
This struck me as being about the most interest- 
ing thing I had so far seen in Sicily, but the 
Germans passed it with scarcely a glance. 
They have eyes for nothing but ruins, over which 
they will spend hours, “ snapping” them from 
different angles and scrutinizing every niche and 
cranny. I lingered behind to photograph this 


From a\ 


a donkey, which was tugged along by a little girl. 
This section of the country is very wild. Some 
of the peasants carried rifles slung over their 
shoulders, and I had observed as we came along 
the road from the station that most of the folks 
on horses and donkeys were armed. Years ago 


A scene in the mountains—The mails with their armed guards. 


(Photograph. 


very interesting quartet, but .the donkey 
became so restless under the relentless eye of the 
camera that I thought I should never get a 
picture. The post-office officials were very 
anxious to be taken, and suddenly one of them, 
in a burst of impatience, picked up a stone and 
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fluiig it at the fuckless 
donkey’s head, after which 
he decided that it was less 
dangerous to keep still and 
let the camera do _ its 
worst. 

Sicily is rich in Greek 
antiquities. Some of the 
best are clustered together 
on the outskirts of the old 
town of Syracuse. A very 
popular one is the “‘ Ear of 
Dionysius,” in the Latomia 
del Paradiso, an old quarry 
used as a prison by the 
Greeks. The walls of this 
quarry are over a hundred 
feet high, and lean inwards 
at an angle of about thirty 
degrees — all chisel-work 
done by innumerable slaves. 
The idea was to prevent 
any possibility of escape on 
the part of the hapless 
prisoners confined _ here, 
and as a further precaution 
Dionysius had chiselled out 
in the solid rock a vast 
cavity, very similar, as seen 
from without, to a human 
ear, by means of which he 
is said to have listened to 
the conversation of the 
captives. The interior of 
the cavity is in the shape 
of the letter “S,” and 
gradually tapers until at 
the extreme summit you 
may perceive a small hole 
through which the day- 
light comes. It was here 
that Dionysius did his 
eavesdropping. 

The acoustic properties 
of this “ear” are extra- 
ordinary, the slightest 
whisper being distinctly 
audible, while a loud noise, 
like the slamming of 
the door which gives 
access to the “ ear,” pro- 
duces a rapid succession of deafening reports. 

The country around Syracuse is very flat, 
and apart from the seascapes unattractive. 
Most people do not stay here more than three 
days, unless they are ardent antiquarians. On 
the morning of my departure I went for a stroll 
behind the Villa Politi—one of the hotels— 
following in the wake of a boys’ school off on 


The “Ear of Dionysius,” which has extraordinary acoustic properties—By its aid Dioaysius 
is said to have overheard the plans of escape discussed by his prisoners. 


From: a Photograph, 


a picnic. A band composed of boys led the pro- 
cession, and each boy carried his lunch tied up 
in a newspaper, while a young priest brought up 
the rear with a bottle of wine in his hand. 
Situated a few hundred yards apart were way- 
side shrines, which were respectfully saluted 
by the whole school as it filed past. Presently 
the band stopped, and the boys were then at 
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liberty to go where they pleased. In groups of 
twos and threes they at once began to sample 
the contents of their parcels, although it was only 
ten o’clock. I watched their happiness until 
the sun on my back began to feel uncomfortably 
warm. A picnic is a very ordinary event, but 
it has a strange fascination for an Englishman 
when it takes place in the early days of February. 
Nothing further need be said about the climate 
of Sicily during the winter months. 

I left Syracuse on the afternoon train for 
Taormina, some five hours distant. Taormina 
is one of those places where people come for 
a week and stay a couple of months. It is 
surely the most enchanting spot under the sun. 
To attempt to describe its charms is to realize 


A step-street in Tsormina, up and down which the donkeys go like human beings. 
‘ From a Photog: aph, 


Vol. xxxii.—6. 


the fact that there are situations where mere 
words are hopelessly inadequate. It is as if 
Nature had gone over the face of the earth, 
extracting from every section the feature that 
was most attractive, and then deposited her 
treasures in this corner of sunny Sicily. 

It was dark when the train rolled into the 
station, so that I had no conception of the glories 
which awaited me the following morning. 
Taormina is situated some two miles or more from 
the railway. A winding carriage road coils its 
way up the mountain-side to the little town, 
and it seemed to me an immense distance, as 
the horse had to walk almost the whole way. 
As the ascent was made I caught occasional 
glimpses of bobbing lights, evidently upon the 
sea. Subsequently I found 
that these were lanterns tied 
to the bows of the fishermen’s 
boats. The light on the water 
attracts the fish, and large 
numbers are caught in this 
manner. In the early morning 
you may see the men fishing 
along the rocky coastline with 
pronged spears ten or fifteen 
feet long. 

I shall never forget my first 
glimpse of Etna, the crowning 
triumph of Taormina. The 
room which had been assigned 
to me at the hotel commanded 
a fine view of the sea, but it 
was not until I came down to 
breakfast the next morning and 
stepped on to the veranda which 
opened off from the dining-room 
that I beheld Etna in all her 
Majesty. A succession of vast 
mountain slopes, exquisitely 
tinted by the rays of the rising 
sun, served to throw into mag- 
nificent relief the snow-covered 
cone of the great volcano, 
towering up into the blue sky, 
a dense volume of pure white 
smoke coming out of the crater 
seeming almost to touch the 
fleecy clouds which slowly 
floated seawards. Far below 
lay the little fishing village of 
Giardini, clustered in a semi- 
circle by the side of the sea. 
The murmur of the gently- 
rippling waves ascended with 
delicious perfumes from a 
wealth of blossoming trees and 
flowers in the garden just 
beneath the veranda. It was 
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still and warm, like a perfect June 
day in England, and ever and anon, 
wafted over the silence, came the cry 
of a peasant encouraging his donkey 
up the steep mountain trails, or the 
fluted notes of a reed whistle played 
by some goatherd as he watched his 
flock. The marvellous peacefulness of 
it all no pen could describe. 

In spite of the fact that Taormina 


ss. One long street runs through 
the centre of the little town, above 


A fisherman's house at Taormina. 


Making a fish-trap. 
From a Photograph. 


and below which the 
thoroughfares are simply 
flights of steps, up and 
down which scamper 
bare-legged urchins in 
rags and tatters or 
many - patched — gar- 
ments, bidding the 
stranger a cheery “ Bon 
giorno ” (Good day), as 
they pass. Men and 
women, also very much 
bepatched, saunter 
along in the wake of 
their donkeys, who take 
these steps like human 
beings. A donkey with 
a man, a boy, and a 
heavy load on his back 
will go straight up a 
flight of steps with an 
indifference born of 
experience. I took a 
photograph of one par- 
ticularly long and _nar- 
row step-street, midway 
up which a donkey 
and his young master 
appeared to be taking 
a siesta. Two old ladies 
at the top of the flight 
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The school for scandal — Village 
erones chatting in a sunlit corner. 


From a Photograph. 


sought refuge behind two 
huge native umbrellas 
(they are like small tents) 
when they saw that a 
picture was going to be 
taken. A modern electric 
light now illumines this 
ancient thoroughfare at 
night, an indication of 
the resistless march of 
progress. 

The fishermen are quite 


. Suspenced 
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a feature of Taormina. 
They run through the 
streets in the morning, 
a basketful of fish on 
one arm and a pair of 
scales over the other, 
ostensibly to sell their 
fish by weight, but 
often the good house- 
wives disdain the use 
of this contrivance, 
taking what they want 
and paying what they 
think fit after much 
excited bargaining. A 
very queer fish sold 
here has the snake-like 
body of an eel, the 
silver scales of a gray- 
ling, and the head of 
a swordfish. 

The fishermen’s 
homes are wonderfully 
picturesque. Many are 
approached by flights 
of steps, and in addi- 
tion to the fish-trap 
slung over the balcony 
a perennial display of 
washing may be seen 
from long 
poles adjusted in a 
horizontal position. 
A photograph on he 
previous pageshowsone 
of the most attractive 
fishermen’s homes in 
Taormina, 


Sicilian children are taught to knit and sew at a very carly age. 
From a Photograph. 
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The fish-trap mentioned deserves some com- 
ment. It is a very ingenious arrangement made 
of long thin canes. An inverted funnel at the 
base of the trap terminates in the interior, 
about the centre. The fish enter through this 
funnel, but cannot get out again, being met at 
every point of egress by the loose ends of the cane, 
cleverly adjusted to prevent escape. 

Taormina is not a very savoury place from the 
standpoint of sanitation, but the public health 
is usually of the best, and epidemics are prac- 
tically unknown. The explanation of this 
apparent paradox is the outdoor life of the 
people. Work of every description is done out 
of doors, the sun killing the germs which may 
have sought victims during the night. 

The Sicilians may fittingly be termed ‘‘ children 


Water baths they will not take, but no day is 
complete without its sun-bath. On one of my . 
trips to Mola, a delightful little village perched 
on a mountain-top directly above Taormina, 
I photographed a group of old ladies enjoying 
their sun-bath on the steps of a very narrow 
street, leading off from a house entered through 
an ancient arch. All of these dames wore 
the picturesque kerchief head-covering of the 
country. One of them sported an exceedingly 
loud check apron, and another was standing up 
with a great club in her hand. 

There are several very interesting villages 
around Taormina. They are situated at the 
summit of lofty mountains some little distance 
from the railway, and are reached by rough 
paths or endless winding roads. Judging from 


A scene by the waysid:—During the winter months the m.n always wear the shawls seen on the right-hand figure. 
From a Photograph. 


of the sun,” but like many such they are never 
lazy while young and strong. From earliest 
childhood they are taught to work, and it is 
a pretty sight to see little tots not more than 
three or four years old learning to knit and sew. 
So engrossed do they become in their work that 
a sly snapshot at close range may occasionally 
be taken without exciting observation. 
Whether at work or play. however, the sun is 
the thing. To the old folks it is life itself, the 
whole of their day being spent in the sun. 


the immense interest taken in my operations 
at some of these villages, I gathered that not 
many people went there to take photographs. 
At one place in particular—Casalvecchio— 
a large crowd followed me when I left to catch 
my train. Just on the outskirts of the village 
an aged tramp lay curled up by the side of the 
road, fast asleep. Perhaps he was a_ local 
character ; at any rate, everybody was of the 
opinion that he must have his picture taken, 
and for this purpose he was unceremoniously 
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awakened. I was quite ready to oblige, and so, 
to my amusement, was the tramp, who treated 
the whole affair as if it were an everyday ex- 
perience to be thus rudely awakened from his 
slumbers to be photographed. As I was about 


where, the narrow step-streets prevail. There 
are the remains of an old fort, and a church 
containing a very ancient painting of Abraham 
and the angels, undoubtedly of great value, 
should not be missed. Outside this village may 


The “ Praying Pope.” a remarkable rock formation near Forza d’Agro. 
From a Photograph. 


it I thought I might as well make a really 
attractive picture, so I pressed into service 
a peasant returning home with his donkey, 
on whose back I disposed of one of the many 
children who kept running in front of my camera. 
1 think everybody will agree with me that 
the expressions on the faces of this trio are 
very natural, if not exactly beautiful in the case 
of the chief dramatis persone, considering the 
surging mob looking on, some offering suggestions, 
some ridiculing, and all making a great deal 
of noise. The shawls worn by these two men 
are typical of the peasants’ dress throughout 
the winter, being used as they go to and from their 
work, or indulge in wayside naps. 

Another interesting place is Forza d’Agro, 
but space will not permit of anything but the 
briefest description. It is a typical village, full 
of picturesque peasant types, and here, as else- 


be seen a remarkable formation in the rocks 
which skirt the highway. It is a Pope in the 
act of prayer. You see him kneeling, with clasped 
hands and upturned face. He wears a pointed 
beard, which is not very Pope-like, but the 
cowl at the back of his gown, and a depression 
representing the fastening around the waist, are 
wonderfully true to life. 

An amusing experience occurred on a trip 
which I made to the village of Savoca. I went 
here in company with a lady staying at the same 
hotel as myself in Taormina. We left the train 
at S. Theresa Riva, and soon found ourselves 
on the zigzag mountain road leading to our 
destination. Some indescribably beautiful views 
were enjoyed immensely. 

I had walked past Savoca a couple of days 
previously, but had not explored the place, so 
it was new ground to both of us. It looks very 
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interesting from a distance, but there is really 
nothing but a couple of old churches, a row of 
houses, and a monastery. Having ‘“‘ done” the 
village I suggested that we should go to the 
monastery and see if the monks would show us 
over. I did not think that they would; the 
admission of women, I thought, would surely 
be prohibited. Our knock was answered by 
three monks, peering curiously over one 
another’s shoulders. After a moment’s hesita- 
tion we were admitted, and great interest was 
shown in taking us over the building. My 
companion spoke Italian quite well, and upon 
request the monks readily consented to be 
photographed. I took one of them reading in 
his cell, and then the whole group outside in 
a sort of recess, commanding a splendid view of 
the mountain-side. Intense amusement and 


like carpenters’ benches. These tables were 
covered with the remnants, apparently, of many 
meals—piles of dirty dishes and empty wine- 
bottles. 

Adjoining the refectory was a small and very 
ancient room. It contained, amongst other 
antiquities, an old bucket well. A bucket was 
dropped into the well and water drawn up for 
washing purposes. One monk fetched a tiny bit 
of soap from somewhere, and another brought 
a towel which he suspended over his arm clothes- 
horse fashion. 

Meanwhile, the feast had been in course of 
preparation, and when we entered the refectory 
again we found dirty plates piled high with 
macaroni at places specially laid for us at one 
of the tables. Also there was some awful- 
looking fish on two more dirty plates, swimming 


Monks at lunch in the refectory of the old monastery at Savoca, which the suthor visited. 
From a Photograph. 


pleasure was evoked by the taking of these 
pictures, and presently, to our great surprise, 
a hearty invitation was extended for lunch. 
Of course, we were only too glad to have this 
unique experience, and the monks were greatly 
excited when we accepted their invitation. 
They led the way to the refectory, a large, 
stone-flagged room, surrounded by wooden 


benches against the walls on three sides, in front . 


of which were very rough tables, almost exactly 


with grease and oil, and some extremely hard 
bread, which I could neither cut nor break. 
A monk came to my aid, and, using all his 
strength, cut off a slice. I could not get my 
teeth into it, however ; it was like chewing rock. 
ust as we sat down one of our genial hosts came 
in with a seedy, unwashed lettuce in each of his 
filthy hands and laid them before us. 

The monks now seated themselves opposite 
to us on the other side of the refectory, and 
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shouted encouraging remarks about the food. 
They were so delightfully hospitable that I did 
my best to eat some of the macaroni, but my 
companion positively declined to touch a thing. 
I was afraid that our daintiness would cause 
offence, but the situa- 
tion was clearly as 
novel to the monks as 
to us, and this appa- 
rently atoned for the 
awkward fact that we 
were unable to eat any- 
thing. The wine was 
good, so I rose and 
thanked them for their 
kind hospitality, and 
then we drank to their 
health. The effect of 
this very simple action 
was rather alarming. 
There was a wild 
scramble for wine 
bottles, glasses were 
filled and clinked with 
ours, and amid consider- 
able tumult everybody 
drank to everybody 
else’s health. 

The monks were now 
photographed as they 
sat at lunch. For six- 
teen long seconds not 
one of them so much as 
winked an eyelid— an 


The sign of death in 
on to a black cloth—Thi 


A professional stury-teller at work at Catania. 


From a Photograph, 


Photograph. 


chaos of the 
Finally, after many mutual 
good - will, we took our 


amusing contrast to the 
previous minute. 
expressions of 
‘leave. 

Amongst other places which I visited from 
Taormina was Catania. 

Catania is noted for 
its professional story- 
tellers, one of whom I 
came across surrounded 
by a crowd of men, 
who appeared to be 
completely absorbed in 
the story of the 
moment. As passers-by 
are at liberty to plant 
themselves in the 
chairs provided by the 
story - teller, and need 
not pay anything un- 
less they feel inclined, 
this business would 
seem to be rather a 
precarious one. 

It was at Catania 
that I observed two 
men solemnly engaged 
in the unique occupa- 
tion of washing hay— 
why, I cannot say. 
Driving their carts into 
an arm of the sea, they 
gravely took off their 
trousers, and then, 


printed slip of paper tacked 
For my father." 
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throwing the hay into the water, jumped in 
and washed it. This done, they reloaded the 
hay on to the carts, and departed for another 
consignment. Three times did I see them 
perform this novel task. 

It will have been gathered from this article 
that many primitive customs still cling to Sicily, 
in spite of the modernizing influence of the 
winter guest. One time-worn custom which 
remains is the sign of death. When a member 
of a family dies a sheet of paper, on which is 


The method of burial is another old survival. 
In the days of the Saracen occupation interment 
was made in long, narrow vaults, constructed 
like a pigeon cote. As bodies were placed in 
these vaults the openings were sealed up and 
fronted with a slab bearing particulars of the 
deceased. This method is still in vogue. The 
accompanying photograph shows a section of 
the cemetery at Taormina, which, though 
obviously modern, is identical in pattern to the 
old Saracen tombs. 


The old Saracen method of burial in niches is stil 


followed in Sicilv 


From a Photograph. 


printed or written the position of the deceased, 
is pinned to a black strip of cloth, which in turn 
is tacked to the outside door of the house. 
In the lower photograph on the previous page 
the death-sign refers to the father. The three 
bottles suspended over the threshold are merely 
a hint on the part of the owner of this local 
store that olive oil is on sale, 


Sicilian cemeteries are often situated half- 
way up a mountain-side, some little distance 
from the village to which they belong, and are 
usually marked by a clump of cypress trees. 
A burial ground is not ordinarily a very cheerful 
spot, but there is something very peaceful and 
beautiful in one of these isolated realms of the 
dead as seen from afar to the setting of the sun. 


School-Teaching in the West. 


By B. C. DEASUM. 
ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. MACHEFERT. 


Some amusing reminiscences of ‘school- teaching in. the (‘wild and woolly West’ twenty years 
ago. The author’s pupils ranged from tiny tots to high-spirited cowboys and married women, and 
some of the young men had to be handled pretty severely before. they would consent to behave 


themselves. 


WAS “ punching ” cows for an Indian 
half-breed on the Blackfoot Indian 
reservation, when I got a letter 
from my friend Dick Cloyne, at 
Beaver Creek, near Fort Benton. 
Cloyne wrote that he had a job teaching school 
there, and invited me to join 
him and try to get a like job. 
Two years before Cloyne and 
I had met in Great Falls, Mon- 
tana—two drifters from Ireland 
and England respectively, care- 
less and moneyless. Both of us 
were hungry for adventures, 
and we had our fill of them 
before we separated, a year 
later, in the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains, near where the pre- 
sent Glacier National Park is 
being tamed for tourists. 
Cloyne was a Dublin Univer- 
sity man, a typical “ wild Irish- 
man.” It did not surprise me 
to learn that he had taken to 


”He presented me with ten dollars and 
wished me luck.” 


«The narrative is true in every: Lieu writes Mr. d’Basum. 


sehouk teaching: for it was our code in those 
days. to tackle any kind of job, provided it 
were something new and nothing better. offered 
itself... We used to consider that only two 
lines of honest endeavour were barred for us— 
shepherding. and preaching. 

Shepherding we looked upon 
as being the last resort of the 

. destitute, and we had creditably 

conscientious scruples about 

.° our ability to “make good ” as 

" preachers. Anything between 

those two professions, however, 

we engaged in with a breezy 

". confidence that almost made 
‘up for lack of knowledge. 

So when Cloyne, after a year’s 
silence, wrote that I had better 
join him at the school-teaching 
game, I promptly told my half- 
breed boss that I was going 

** to leave him. He presented 
-me with ten dollars and wished 
me luck. There was more 
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“I lost six dollars and my overcoat.” 


money due to me, but he gave me all that he had, 
so I let it go at that and struck out to walk twenty 
miles to the nearest railway station, where I 
hoped to catch a freight train. Fort Benton 

“ was more than two hundred miles away, and ten 
dollars, my sole capital, was too precious to be 
wasted on railway fares. 

My baggage consisted of a small box of water- 
colours and a drawing-pad, both of which I 
carried in my pocket ; soap, towel, toilet articles, 
and an overcoat. The time was early spring, 
and the going was good. 

During that twenty-mile walk I did not see a 
living soul, but while waiting at the little station 
for a train I fell in with three or four genial spirits 
and got into a poker game, with the result that 
T lost six dollars and my overcoat. 

Early next morning a freight train stopped 
and I climbed into a box-car loaded with poles. 
Unfortunately for me, a brakesman saw me get 
on board. I had to give him a dollar, for which 
he promised to let me ride to the end of his 
division, half-way to Fort Benton. 

That brakesman, however, was a soulless 
humorist, for my car of poles was side-tracked 
after going about thirty miles. The car, with 
two others, was left on a desolate siding, with not 
a sign of a house for miles 

As the train disappeared in the distance, out 
from the other cars came four other angrily 
profane wayfarers. We fraternized as we dis- 
cussed our bad luck. 

Brothers in affliction, we five set out on the 
fifteen-mile walk to the next stopping-place, 
where we knew there was a section-house for 
the trackmen. To make things thoroughly 
cheerful all round, it rained—a cold, soaking rain. 


And the soil was “gumbo” ; 
each step we took gathered 
pounds of yellow mud. I was 
wearing a pair of high-heeled 
cowboy boots, and I shall 
remember that walk for a 
long time. 

It was dark when we 
reached the section - house. 
My dripping friends made for 
the shelter of the water-tank, 
while I bravely entered the 
house and bargained for a 
supply of eatables for my 
party. I was the only man in 
the bunch with any money, 
by the way. A good-looking, 
capable woman was running 
the men’s boarding - house, 
and for fifty cents she gave me 
a generous amount of bread 
and scraps of meat. She told 
me that she wanted a man to dig a cellar for her, 
so I offered her my own services and those of my 
four comrades. She was willing to pay five 
dollars and board for the job of digging the 
cellar. 

The four shivering gentlemen at the water- 
tank, as I had expected, strongly objected to the 
idea of work, but I convinced them that I would 
not give them anything to eat if they did not 
fall in with my ideas. 


“I shall remember that walk for a long time.” 
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All next, day. ‘the five of us worked at that 
cellar, and by night we had made a good job of 
it. We had had three fine meals, and I divided 
the money equally among us. In the middle of 
the night a passenger train stopped at the water- 
tank, and I climbed on board the “ blind bag- 
gage”? and was whirled away from my four 
friends. The “ blind baggage,” I should explain, 
is the car next to the tender. There is no door 
opening on the platform at that end, and the 
place is a favourite among professional “ train- 
beaters.” The difficulty lies in getting on with- 
out being seen by the trainmen ; for the same 
reason it necessitates getting off and on at nearly 
every stop of the train. Moreover, the place is 
in view of the fireman, who, if he be of a playful 
or mean disposition, frequently heaves lumps of 
coal or directs the water-hose on the luckless 
traveller crouching on the platform of the blind 
baggage. . 

The train 
rattled along 
merrily, and 
dawn was break- 
ing as we drew 
near to Havre, 
half-way to Fort 
Benton. With 
the coming of 
daylight the fire- 
man saw me, and 
promptly doused 
me with the 
water -hose. I 
was wearing an 
old oil-cloth 
slicker which the 
woman at the 
section - house 
had given me, so 
I merely grinned 
amiably at him. 
Then he took to 
throwing coal, 
but he was a poor 
shot. Just then 
we were running 
through the 
freight yards at 
Havre, and the 
fireman had to attend to his legitimate business. 
As the train slowed up I dropped off and went in 
a small hotel. I had a good wash; then went out 
and got a much-needed shave and hair-cut. 

After this I had a meal at the hotel, sitting next 
to the fireman, who did not recognize me. 

I heard that there was a man in the hotel with 
a broken leg. His friends wanted somebody to 
take him to the hospital at Fort Benton. I 


“Thea he took to throwing coal.” 


offered, my services, which were accepted. My 
fare was paid to Fort Benton, and the injured 
man gave. me a dollar besides, . 

So.at last I arrived at Fort Benton. Next 
morning I walked out to Beaver Creek, twenty- 
five miles. Cloyne was “‘ baching ” with an old 
rancher in a log cabin. .He told me that he 
worked from 9 a.m. {o 4 p,m., five days a week, 
and got seventy-five dollars a month. It’sounded 
pretty good to me.. “ All you have to do,” said 
Cloyne, “is to pass an examination in Fort 
Benton and get a certificate. You can do it 
easily,” ee 

Half-a-dozen years before I had been 
“crammed” in, England for the Indian Civil 
Service examination, which is generally regarded 
as being a rather severe test. I had unpleasant 
recollections of the stiff papers set in that 
examination in Greek, Latin, French, mathe- 

‘ matics and other 
. subjects, so I did 
not feel very con- 

fident when I 

said: “What 

kind of exam. is 
it?” 
“Reading, 
writing and spell- 
ing — you ought 
to get a hundred 
per cent. for 
those.Geography 

—you’ll have to 

look up Ameri- 

can geography. 

History, meaning 

Americanhistory 

—that will be 

new stuff for 

you; and Con- 
stitution of the 

United States. 

Mathematics—" 

merely elemen- 

tary arithmetic. 
* Then there is 

Theory and Prac- 

tice of Teach- 

ae hatha 
: : ces “Hold on!” 
I cried.’ “‘ That’s all new to me.” 

“ Dead easy,” replied Cloyne ; ‘“ I'll lend you 
a little book about ,it, and you can figure out 
the rest for yourself. The same way with 


Physiology -——”’ ‘ 
“Help! Help! What the dickens is 
Physiology ?” 


“Merely a lot of rubbish about the awful 
effects of tobacco, the demon rum, human bones, 
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fresh air, circulation of the blood, and that 
sort of stuff, you know,” answered Cloyne, 
confidently. : 

“ There will be an examination for teachers’ 
certificates next month,” he continued, ‘‘ and 
you ought to be able to get through with flying 
colours.” 

Three weeks later, at Fort Benton, I was 
examined by the county superintendent of 
schools. She was a very capable lady. The 
work on the answers to the printed papers of 
questions on the various subjects was supposed 
to take two days. I found the papers very easy, 
and got through in half the usual time. The 
county superintendent remarked that I seemed 
to have some original ideas on the theory and 
practice of teaching, and that my physiology 


“The boy promptly smashed its head with a text-book on physiology.” 


paper was not strictly according to the book, but 
she was a generous soul and gave me a general 
average of over ninety per cent., to my gratified 
amazement. 

It must be remembered that this happened 
nearly twenty years ago, when school-teachers 
were not required to pass such tests as nowadays. 
I was given a second-grade certificate then ; but, 
a year or two later, got a first class by taking an 
examination in algebra, geometry, physics, civil 
government, and physical geography. 

Armed with my second-grade certificate, I 
started teaching on Upper Beaver Creek. I had 


six pupils, all of them members of the same family. 
School was held in an outbuilding on the father’s 
farm, where I boarded. I had a cot bedstead in 
the schoolhouse. My pay was sixty dollars a 
month, and I paid twenty for board. The 
pupils’ ages ranged from six to fifteen years, and 
I had a separate class for each one. The father 
was a shrewd, self-taught, and remarkably well- 
read old Irishman. He took a keen interest in 
the school, and would sit for hours, smoking his 
pipe and watching the proceedings. 

As far as I was concerned, the theory and 
practice of teaching meant giving my scholars 
a good, practical grounding in the essentials. It 
astonished me to see the progress made by the 
youngsters, who were a wild, untamed, but quick- 
witted lot. Possibly much of my success was 
due to the fresh enthusiasm I brought 
to. my work, and I was surprised to 
find myself keenly enjoying it. 

The term at my first school lasted 
only four months. However, I got 
another school immediately, five miles 
away. Here I hada log schoolhouse, 
about a score of pupils, and seventy 
dollars a month. Just outside the 
schoolroom door there was a moun- 
tain stream, full of trout. I taught 
there for five months without any- 
thing happening worth recording, 
except that one day a rattlesnake 
dropped through the dirt roof on to 
a desk. The boy on whose desk the 
visitor fell promptly smashed its head’ 
with a text-book on physiology—the 
only time I ever knew that book to 
be of service to anybody. 

The next school, however, fur- 
nished events in plenty. Joe Cadotte, 
one of my pupils, shot and_ killed 
Oliver Valroy, another pupil, for love 
of Julie Petit, yet another pupil. Joe 
was hanged in due course, and Julie 
married a month later. 

I have always considered that my 
three months at that school were not 
a glittering success. The school was thirty 
miles from Fort Benton, in the heart of the 
cattle country. There were about a dozen 
pupils nominally on the roll, though only five 
or six were regular attendants. : 

On the opening day three or four over-grown 
youths, eighteen or nineteen years old, tramped 
in wearing “chaps,” spurs, and full cowboy 
regalia. I think they were attracted by the 
aforesaid Julie Petit, who was a black-browed, 
buxom damsel of seventeen wild-western years. 
Julie was struggling with the difficulties of the 
Second Reader, and her admirers were in the 
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same lass. ‘The ages of the other scholars 
‘ ranged Trom-six to twelve years. 

~The majority of the pupils were French half- 
breeds, Trouble began the first day when I 
-mildly Suggested to the 
© cowboy loyers that chew- 
ing tobacco’ and spitting 
“on the stove, were con- 
* trary to my school regu- 
lations. Fortunately for 
me, the youths did not 
combine against me, and, 
after flooring one of 
them with my _ peda- 
gogical arm-chair, they 
came to the conclusion 
that I meant what I 
said. 

The floored one bore 

me no malice, and at 
“the noon hour confided 
to me his great desire 
sto learn “figuring.” It, . 
_seems that he had an 
ambition to become a 
bank clerk—though why, 
I could never find out. Poor chap! Last sum- 
mer I read the account of: his single-handed 
attempt to hold up a bank ina little Idaho town. 
By a curious irony of fate, he is now doing time 
in the penitentiary, with’a banker for cell-mate. 

The shooting trouble took place at Julie 
Petit’s house the morning of the day when there 


"After flooring one of them with my pedagogical 


arm-chait.’ 


was to be a dance at a rancher’s place. That 
fickle young lady had evidently ‘been coquetting 
with both Cadotte and Valroy: Cadotte rode up 
to the house, and, seeing his rival's horée tied to 
the fence, looked in at 
the window. Valroy was 
inside, chatting’ with 
Julie. The jealous 
Cadotte pulled his rifle 
from his saddle scabbard 
and called to Valroy to 
come out. As soon as 
Valroy appeared in the 
doorway, Joe shot him. 
Julie heard the shot, 
grasped the situation 
and the family shotgun, 
ran to the door and 
blazed away with both 
barrels at’ thé escaping 
Cadotte, killing his horse. 
Joe disentangled himself 
from his dead _ horse, 
mounted Valroy’s cow- 
pony, and hit the trail 
for somewhere else. 

A little later I met him, riding hard. In my 
innocence of what had happened I jestingly 
hailed him: “ You seem to be in a hurry, Joe?” 
“ You bet I’m in a hurry!” he shouted back at 
me, and disappeared. 

Indian police caught him a few weeks later, 
on the Flathead Indian reservation. He was 


t My last view of the horse was of him bucking scientifically in the midst of the flock.” 
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brought back to_ 
Fort Benton, and 
“took his medi- 
cine”? with true 
Indian _ stoicism. 
The sheriff, with 
kindly considera- 
tion, sent me a 
black - edged card 
of invitation to the 
hanging. Miss 
Julie Petit also 
attended that 
function. A month 
later, she married 
the foreman of the 
Circle round-up. I 
fancy he had occa- 
sion to envy both 
Valroy and 
Cadotte. 

That was not a 
satisfactory school 
district. Two of the three school trustees could 
neither read nor write, and the third was not 
much better. The school district clerk ran things 
pretty much as he pleased. I boarded with his 
mother; also, I bought a horse and saddle from 
the clerk. The horse was a bay brute, possessed 


“A mild-mannered, spectacled gentleman fad been ducked in the 
waters of Pinew: reek.” 


A teacher in such a school has plenty of variety.” 


of all the mean 
tricks of the 
typical Western 
bronco. In those 
days I did not 
object to a horse 
with a little “ gin- 
ger” in his make- 
up, but this brute 
had altogether too 
much of it. I sold 
him to a guileless 
shepherd, who did 
not know his repu- 
tation, and my last 
view of the horse 
was of him buck- 
ing scientifically 
in the midst of the 
flock, scattering 
sheep in all direc- 
tions. The herder 
was on the ground, 
completely surrounded by mutton. 

After this, I taught two or three comparatively 
“tame”’ schools. Both Cloyne and myself, whether 
undeserved or not, had gained a reputation for 
doing good work, and this enabled us to keep 
busy all the time, going from one country school 
to another. Our methods may not have 
been strictly in accordance with cut-and- 
dried regulations, but the county super- 
intendent did not interfere so long as the 
parents seemed to be satisfied. 

My next school was at Pinewood Creek, 
in the Pinewood mountains. The pay was 
seventy-five dollars a month, and there 
were about forty scholars, country boys 
and girls, ranging in age from six to twenty 
years. A teacher in such a school has 
plenty of variety in his work, and there 
are few unoccupied moments. From help- 
ing a buxom damsel, of marriageable age, 
to work out a problem in algebra, the 
teacher may be called to the kindergarten 
work of the infant class, and back again 
to the aid of an ambitious youth who is 
studying bookkeeping. 

Pinewood Creek had the reputation of 
being a hard school to handle. One of the 
trustees, Birch by name, had a red-headed 
son, who had routed several teachers in 
succession. My predecessor, a mild- 
mannered, spectacled gentleman, had been 
ducked in the waters of Pinewood Creek 
by the red-headed Tim Birch and his 
friends. Of course, I had heard of the 
“tough outfit” at Pinewood school, and, 
at a meeting of the school board, before I 
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took up my duties, the 
trustees frankly told me 
that I might expect 
trouble from Birch’s gang, 
but that the trustees 
would back me up if I 
“Knocked the stuffing 
out of Tim.” Tim’s 
father was loud in. ex- 
pressions of his hope that 
I would give his promising 
son a good licking. 

The first day of school 
at Pinewood opened with 
a full attendance, as is 
generally the case when 
a new teacher has charge. 
That first day is usually 
the crucial time for the 
new master: each and 
every boy and girl is 
“sizing him up” with 
diabolical accuracy. 

Looking over the rows 
of staring young faces, 
I noticed, in a back seat, 
the flaming head of the 
redoubtable Tim Birch. 
He was a hefty-looking 
youth of eighteen or nine- 
teen, broad - shouldered 
and horny-handed. 

Everything went along 


smoothly for the greater “Giving him a final shake, which caused him to lose 


part of the morning. The 

pupils were interested in studying the methods 
of a new teacher, and discipline was easy. 
Towards noon, however, the novelty began to 
wear off, and Tim made two or three tentative 
efforts to find out what the new teacher would 
“ stand for.”” 

He soon found out, for, seeing that hostilities 
were inevitable, I was just as anxious as he to 
precipitate matters. I called him up to my desk 
and, in an undertone, told him he would have to 
obey orders or get out. 

Loudly and profanely he declared that he 
would do as he pleased. Whereupon I jumped 
at him, seized him by the throat, and hustled and 
shoved him out of the open schoolroom door, 
giving him a final shake which caused him to 
lose his balance and roll down the three or four 
steps. He was a badly-surprised youth, and it 
was only the complete unexpectedness of my 
attack that enabled me to put him outside. 

Bellowing like a bull, and enraged at the 
laughter of the other scholars, he rose to his feet, 
with a rock in each hand, and dared me to come 
outside in language that was sulphurous in the 


Jance. 
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‘extremé. Tt was a few 


moments from noon; so 


“1 tapped: the bell and 
“dismissed school. Then, 
' inwardly quaking some- 


what, I stepped outside, 


: first telling the boys and 


girls to keep away. 

As soon as Tim caught 
sight of me he threw 
both rocks, but missed. 
Then followed some very 
lively and crowded 
moments. It was not an 
edifying sight for my 
pupils, especially when 
Tim knocked me flat 
with a left-hander in my 
right eye, then jumped 
on me, and started to 
chew my ear. This un- 
sportsmanlike way of 
fighting provoked me 
considerably, and, when 
I finally got on top, I 
fear I was rather rough 
with him, until he owned 
that he had had enough. 

Quite in accordance 
with the rule, we were 
firm friends after that 
day, and his father 
handed me a rope-yarn 
cigar on the occasion of 
our next meeting. Before 


“Tim knocked me fat with a-lett-hander in my right eye.” 
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the close of wy eight months’ term at Pine- 
wood Creek I got a letter from the trustees 
‘of a school in another county, at Towers, 
a mining camp. They wanted a principal for 
their two-roomed school, the lower grades being 
taught by a lady. The pay was no better than 
at Pinewood, but it was a step upward in the 
teaching profession, and both Cloyne and myself 
had ambitions towards something better than 
teaching in small, country schools. 

Towers was reached by railroad and a stage 


girl with unusual talent for composition and 
versifying. The enrolment in my room ranged 
from an infant prodigy of nine years, the doctor's 
son, to a couple of young married women, 

In Miss Flyter’s room, in addition to some fifty 
youngsters, there was a big, beefy youth of 
twenty, who was learning to read. He made 
things interesting for Miss Flyter by falling 
passionately in love with her, to her great disgust 
and embarrassment. 

At Towers, as at many other schools, the storm- 


“He seemed considerably surprised when | accepted.” 


drive of seventy miles. Part of this last was over 
a hair-raising mountain trail. I happened to be 
the only passenger on that trip, and rode on the 
box seat with the driver. On finding out that I 
was a “ school ma’am”’ (as teachers were called 
in those days, irrespective of sex) he set himself to 
fill me with a choice brand of Indian and Wild 
West yarns. A little later, he produced a bottle 
and offered me a drink, looking considerably 
surprised when I accepted; and still more 
surprised when I reciprocated by offering him my 
own flask. At the first stop I bought cigars, and 
we finally rattled into Towers on excellent terms 
with each other. Among other things, he told 
me that the reason the trustees had sent outside 
their own county for a teacher was because the 
Towers school had got the reputation of a 
wrecking ground for teachers, both on account of 
the general “ toughness ” of the pupils and the 
“ crankiness ” of the school authorities. 

This was a rude shattering of my dreams of a 
dignified principal presiding over a well-ordered 
school. 

Miss Flyter, who was my assistant, was a 
clever, capable girl ; and for the first few weeks 
we had no trouble with pupils or trustees. 

Some of my pupils were fairly well advanced in 
algebra and geometry, and there was one bright 


centre revolved around the sons of a trustee. 
Calder, the trustee in question, had two boys in 
my room, Fred and George. Fred had the agree- 
able record of having playfully slashed a former 
teacher with a knife. For this the former 
teacher had satisfactorily licked him, only, 
however, to be licked in his turn by old man 
Calder and fired out of his job in addition. 

Fred was only sixteen, and his brother about 
two years younger. I was on the look-out for 
the knife-play and, when it came in the third 
month of my term, I easily disarmed Fred and 
sent him home to his father, with a note saying 
that Fred was suspended until he apologized and 
promised to reform. At one o’clock that same 
day, as I was standing on the stair landing, 
ringing the bell, a bullet smashed through the 
window glass and embedded itself in the plaster 
just over my head. I looked out and saw the 
amiable Freddie running away, with a rifle in 
his hands. 

The school board met that night, and old 
Calder managed to influence the majority of the 
trustees to notify me that Fred must return 
at once, and unconditionally. Thereupon I 
promptly and cheerfully resigned. The Klondike 
rush was in full swing at that time, and Cloyne 
and I both had the gold fever badly. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


The Steamer’s Last Voyage—A Fine Flock—House-Moving Extraordinary, etc. 


HE photograph 
here shown repre- 
sents all that is 
left of a little ex- 
cursion steamer 
which may still 
be seen in a hayfield three hun- 
dred feet above the lake of 
Loen, in Norway. This oddly- 
placed wreck is the sole relic 
of a terrible landslip which took 
place in 1906, when the whole 
side of a mountain suddenly 
slipped into the lake, raising a 
great wave over three hundred 
feet high, which drowned every- 
body living along the shores, 
over sixty people perishing. 
The steamer, which was moored 
on the lake at the time, was 
carried on the crest of the wave 
over a perpendicular cliff and 
deposited, as already stated, 
more than three hundred feet 
above the normal level of the 
water, over a quarter of a mile 
away from its anchorage. It is 
a torn and battered wreck, 
every bit of woodwork has been 
wrenched off, and the twisted 
steel-work testifies to the force 
of the wave which cast it ashore. 


Below is an interesting little snapshot from California, 
showing sixteen hundred head of sheep near Bridgeville, 
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A strange memorial of a great disaster—This little steamer w 
by a landslip, and was carried over a perpendicular cliff 
stranded in the fields a quarter of a mile away! 


F 


truck by a giant wave, caused 
ec hundred feet high and left 
Sixty people were drowned at the time. 
vt a Photograph. 


Humboldt County. It is rather curious to note. how 
people’s estimates of the number of sheep in this fine flock 


A fine flock of Cal 
From a Photo, by) 


Vol. xxxii.—7. 


fornisn sheep—Notice the excellent “line-up” of the front rank, and get your friends to guess how many sheep 


the flock contains. 


(Card Johansen. 
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principally to Chinese. They alone 
seem to have overcome the aversion 
inspired by its disgusting appearance. 
In tropical waters, of course, the devil 
fish reaches an immense size, and is 
no mean antagonis' divers and 
others have found to their cost.”” 
A Chinese reader sends us the 
following interesting account of a 
Chinese ‘soldier's plucky fight with 
a tiger. ‘He writes: “ In the moun- 
tainous province of Kirin, formerly 
one of the three provinces of Man- 
churia, despatches are conveyed by 
soldiers, who ride from one district to 
another. One day last November a 
soldier was on his way back to Kirin 
City, the capital of the province, when 
he espied a large tiger coming towards 
him. Dismounting, he aimed as best 
he could, with a rifle not of the most 
modern pattern, and fired. The 
animal, though wounded, was not 
disabled, and sprang in a fury towards 
the soldier. Fortunately for the man 
he kept his head, and, with the 
rifle tightly clasped and’ supported 
against his chest, awaited the on- 
coming of the animal. Just as the 
tiger was ready for the final spring, 
with his jaws wide open, the soldier 
jammed the point of the rifle with all 
his might through the mouth, against 
the base of the skull. The force of 
the animal’s spring as he rushed for- 
ward no doubt helped to end the 
struggle, for in a few minutes the 

BANM| tiger was lying on its side and breath- 
| ing its last. The plucky soldier rode 
*| to the capital, thirty miles away, and 
reported the incident to his com- 
mander. Half-a-dozen other soldiers 
then accompanied him to the spot, 
and between them the animal was 
carried home and photographed in 
front of the commander's house, with 
the damaged rifle in situ. The photo- 
graph below shows how severe the 


young devi 
From a Photograph. 


vary; some will guess there are two 
hundred ; others think there are several 
thousands. Shepherds will be struck with 
the perfect “line-up ” of the leading rank. 

A reader in Hawaii writes : “‘ While the 
squid, or devil fish, is now not exactly a 
curiosity, I believe that photographs of 
it are rare. The accompanying one is that 
of asmall devil fish ‘at home’ in the 
salt water of its glass tank, and I submit 
it for the entertainment of your readers. 
Very few people have a clear idea of the 
appearance of this most hideous of 
Nature’s children. The flesh of the devil 
fish is really a fine food, and is a staple 
of the local fish markets, where it is sold 


The biter bitten—This tier attacked a Chinese soldier, who drove his rifle a 
From a\ its throat and almost through its skull. (Photograph. 
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Consider this significant fact: 
While most of the necessaries of life 
have gone up, the price of telephone 
service, which is one of the essential 
factors in our commercial and social 
life, has moved steadily downward. 


pion a pound of these neces- 
sities still contains but sixteen 
ounces, the telephone user has been 
petting more and more service for 
ess money. 


On the average, the people of this 
country pay 49% more today for 
food, fuel and clothing than they did 
in 1895. Since then, the decrease in 
the gy rates for telephone ser- 
vice has been more than one-half. 


iz Economy of the System 


At the same time, the efficiency 
and value of the service to the sub- 
scriber has vastly increased. Today 
he can talk to an average of five 
times as many persons in each 
exchange as he could eighteen 
years ago. 


This is the inevitable result of the 
comprehensive policy of the Bell 
System, which brings together the 
associated Bell companies and the 
communities they serve. 


Through the very size and effi- 
ciency of their organization they 
accomplish improvements and effect 
economies which give the greatest 
service at the lowest rates. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers, 


- ODDS 


struggle must have been, for the butt looks shapeless, 
and half the weapon is already inside the animal. 
Iam indebted to the Governor of eetriny for allowing 
me to have a copy of the photograph, which was 
taken by his orders ceens: 

The curious old house shown in the photograph 
below, situated at Staunton, Virginia, U.S.A., is in 
shape the prototype of New York’s famous “ Flat- 
iron” Building, and is remarkable from the fact 
that though three storeys high at the apex of the 
triangle, and four at the rear, there is not a single 
staircase in the building. Each floor is leased to 
separate shopkeepers or families, who reach their 
premises by climbing the hill at the side, instead of 
the customary stairs in the interior. 


A three-storey house without a single staircase. 
From a Photograph. 


One of the most singular ideas ever involved in 
the moving of houses was recently put into practice 
in West Somerville, Massachusetts, where a large 
three-storey dwelling was cut in two, moved from 
an eminence ten feet above the street level, and set 
up again a mile away from its former resting-place ! 
It was found impossible to move the house in its 
entirety, and so a cut was made straight down 
through the centre, from roof-tree to foundations. 
As the house was built in a very symmetrical manner 
each half was an exact counterpart of the other. 
After bracing the building, first one section and 
then another was moved to the new location by 
means of jackscrews and rollers. On bringing the 
two portions together they dovetailed in such a 
perfect fit that it was impossible to discern the 
separating cut. As each of the sections was thirty- 
five by twenty feet at the base and almost forty 
feet in height, they were liable to topple over 
during the process of moving, and this was prevented 
by tearing down the chimneys and foundations 

‘and loading the first floor of each section to a con- 
siderable depth with bricks, which acted as ballast. 


AND ENDS. 


a 


House-moving extraordinary—This house was sawn in half, from roof- 
tree to foundations, and ‘moved in two pieces to a new site a mile 
From a) away. [Photegraph. 


pftltih 


} 
| 
af 


The first half of the house in position on its new site—The halves 
joined so exactly that the division was not perceptible, and no damage 
From a) whatever was done. (Photograph, 
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é “* My Ladye’s Jewel Box,’’ the beautiful catalog 
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selections in Jewelry and Gems, Table- ¢ 
ware, also Leather goods, gifts in Gold 
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It’s like shopping in won- wo. 1, Seat Sali 
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4 S| We guarantee satisfaction or 
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A hut boilt of barrels and mud at Quetta, Baluchistan. 
From a Photograph. 


So cleverly was the work done that the sections were 
moved and fixed together again without any damage 
whatever to the structure. 

The accompanying photograph was taken near Quetta, 
Baluchistan, and. depicts a native hut built entirely of 
barrels and mud. The barrels are filled with mud, and 
when the supply of tubs ran out mud alone was used to 
finish off the building. Now, barrels are appurtenances 
of civilization, whereas this hut is more or less in the 
wilds of Asia, so that the question arises as to how the 
builder got hold of them. There are some waterworks 
close at hand, and he may have got them from there, but 


it is by no means certain. In any case, he has succeeded 
in constructing a very solid house. 

We have published several photographs of tornadoes in 
this section at different times. Here is another—a most 
impressive picture of a terrific tornado which, a short 
time after the snapshot was taken, on March 23rd last, 
burst over the city of Omaha, Nebraska, causing a tre- 
mendous amount of damage. The sight and sound of 
these storms is awe-inspiring in the extreme, and one 
needs a cool head and steady nerves to take photographs 
of them at a time when everybody else is seeking a safe 
shelter from their fury. 


This striking picture shows the approach of a terrific tornado, which did great damage at Omaba, Nebraska. 
From a Photograph by T. C. Manning. 
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The Musical Smugglers. 


By &. J. THOMAS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY J. PF. WOOLRICH. 


When war is in the air on the Continent a man who is liable for military service finds it very 
hard to get out of the country. This story shows how a Hungarian who wanted to reach the States 


managed to evade the border patrol and escape. 


“I believe the narrative to be perfectly true,” 


writes Mr. Thomas”; “I went to Canton to investigate the matter.” 


wT Fal HEN Petru Cocan, having acquired 
' ay | what he considered a fortune, started 
Ms 


i 


from the United States for his native 
Hungary, where he hoped to spend 
the remainder of his days as a farmer, 
the prospect of Austria going to war was very 
remote. Hence no clouds appeared on the 
horizon of Petru’s mental picture of his future. 

On arriving in his old home, the city of lisza, 
Petru Cocan gave up his intention of becoming a 
farmer, and decided to install himself in a shop 
instead. 

But Petru overreached himself. He went into 
business too deeply, and, instead of ascending to 
the state of affluence he had dreamed of, he lost 
his money a good deal faster than he had 
acquired it. 
~Then came the first forebodings of war— 
ominous rumblings which threw the people of 
lisza into a panic, so that they commenced 
hoarding their money. Hence, where Petru had 
little trade before, he now had less. In the end 
he lost every penny he possessed, and was 
compelled to resort to the expedient of sending 
to a friend and countryman in Canton, Ohio, for 
money. 

The friend, loyal in adversity, sent Petru the 
cash asked for and a four-page letter of advice, 
which was chiefly to the effect that Cocan, 
instead of trying to be a city business man, 
should engage in the life of a farmer. 

Petru, accepting his friend’s counsel as good, 
bought himself a little farm just outside of lisza, 
in Hungary. 

In time, however, the ill-luck which had 
constantly followed Petru since his return to 
Hungary again settled upon the Cocan home. 
Crops failed, the money vanished, and Cocan 


at last found himself without the wherewithal 
Vol. xxxii.—8 


to buy seeds to plant his little plot of ground. 
Once more Cocan wrote to friends in Canton, 
and they sent him money with which he might 
journey to America. They told him that he 
could leave his wife and children in his native 
land, and, having made a new start in the land 
across the sea, send for them later. 

Meantime, the war-clouds of the Balkan crisis 
descended on Hungary, dark and menacing. 
The Government found itself in need of soldiers, 
and every able-bodied male between the ages 
of sixteen and fifty-two was looked upon as 
likely material for the army. Only a day before 
Petru planned to leave Hungary for the United 
States the decree went forth that no male between 
the ages mentioned was to be permitted to leave 
the country without a passport. 

Being a Roumanian by birth, Petru Cocan 
imagined he would be able to evade the letter 
of the decree ; but he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for the law of Hungary stipulates that 
Roumanians within its borders must be governed 
as though they were native Hungarians. 

Cocan tried to obtain a passport, but failed, 
and he returned to his wife and children filled 
with dread that he would be torn from his family 
as a conscript and forced to go to the front. He 
had not, however, given up all hope of escaping 
from the country. He was not afraid to fight, 
but he wanted to make some money for himself 
and those he held dear. One must think first 
of one’s family, reasoned Petru, and hence, 
having made up his mind to leave Tisza by hook 
or crook, he made his way to the town of J—., 
where he found a steamship ticket agent who 
was both accommodating and “ foxy.” 

“Tf I buy a ticket,” said Cocan, “ shall 1 
arrive in America ? ” 

“You will if the ship doesn’t sink,” replied the 
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agent, with assurance, and he winked slyly. 
“But I know what you mean. With the pur- 
chase of a passage to America goes my personal 
assurance that you will get there.” 

So Cocan bought a ticket, and was told to 
make himself at home in a room at the rear of 
the office. Then, much to Petru’s surprise, the 
agent locked the door, making the would-be 
traveller a prisoner. : 

Cocan spent some time in solitude, wondering 
what would happen next. At first he feared that 
the agent was in league with the Government, 
and that he had been trapped. Later, however, 
his doubts were dissipated. He heard the key 
turn in the lock, saw the door open, and witnessed 
the entrance of three other fellow-countrymen, 
each bearing a ticket for America. 

Again the agent left the room and locked the 
door, and for several days the four men were 
kept prisoners, never once being permitted to 
go outside the building. Their food was passed 
to them at regular intervals, and they were 
instructed to make as little noise as possible, 
lest agents of the Government, who were con- 
stantly passing by, should grow suspicious and 
investigate. 

While incarcerated in the rear of the agent’s 
office Cocan was the recipient of a piece of infor- 
mation which made him more than ever anxious 
to flee the country. A friend, knowing his 
whereabouts, sent word that he had been drafted 
for service! Poor Petru’s heart sank within 
him ; he feared that at any moment his place 
of concealment would become known to the 
soldiers of the King-Emperor. 

The hours, gradually trailing out into days, 
seemed interminably long, and it was with a 
feeling of immeasurable joy that Cocan and his 
three companions at last received word that the 
moment of departure had arrived. 

It was the agent who made the announcement, 
and, bidding the men prepare for their journey, 
he told them of a certain road which led to the 
Russian border. 

“ Once across the border,” he said, “ you will 
be safe. I have arranged everything. The 
trick has worked before, and it will not fail now 
if you only keep to the road and await whatever 
develops. You must be careful, however, to 
keep out of sight of the border patrol. The 
soldiers can tell a Roumanian or Hungarian face 
at aglance, and if you are recognized all is 
lost.” : 

The four travellers, anxious to be off, bade 
their benefactor good-bye and started on their 
long march toward the border. At length, tired 
and footsore, they came within sight of the little 
hut of a member of the patrol. Instantly the 
four sought the cover of the bushes at the side 


of the road, and there they remained for hours, 
waiting for something to happen. 

They saw the soldiers walking backwards and 
forwards, their keen eyes always on the wlert. 

The men realized the hopelessness of making a 
run for it, and contented themselves with remain- 
ing in hiding, waiting for they knew not what. 

Presently, as the travellers were about to 
accept the idea that they had been the victims 
of a cruel hoax, they heard the footfalls of a 
number of persons approaching the border, One 
of the adventurers glanced out between the 
foliage, and saw a band of gipsy musicians 
coming toward them. Four of the nomadic 
players carried huge bass viols, the largest the 
fugitives had ever seen. 

On reaching a spot opposite to the place where 
Cocan and the others were concealed, the band 
of musicians came to a halt, and one of their 
number, stepping forward, bade the emigrants 
come forth. “We are friends,” said the gipsy, in 
a whisper. ‘‘ The agent sent us.” 

As he spoke the four men with the bass viols 
stepped up and placed the huge instruments on 
the ground. Then, while Cocan and his com- 
panions looked on in astonishment, a most 
peculiar thing happened. One of the brawny 
viol players dexterously removed the back of his 
gigantic instrument and bade Cocan step within. 
A small seat was provided so that he could sit 
down. 

In a flash it dawned on Cocan that he was to 
be smuggled across the border in the bass viol. 
He stepped into the huge instrument without 
any hesitation, and immediately the back was 
fastened in place again. The three other 
travellers were given similar berths, and then 
the procession moved on toward the border. 

Cocan, crouching within the stuffy viol, felt 
himself lifted on to the broad back of the muscular 
musician. He experienced no difficulty in 
breathing, for sufficient air was admitted through 
the scroll-shaped openings in the front of the 
instrument. 

The ride, however, was far from a pleasant 
one. Bobbing up and down, jolted until his 
teeth rattled, Cocan was carried along toward 
the border and freedom. He heard the talk and 
laughter of his rescuers, and he longed to embrace 
them. Also he wondered how his companions 
were faring. One was a very large man, and 
Cocan, spite of his fears, laughed at the thought 
of him being squeezed into a bass viol. 

Being so near now to freedom, Petru imagined 
his troubles were at an end. Once more, how- 
ever, he was doomed to disaf ointment, for the 
bird of ill-omen that had fluttered about him so 
long again descended, and Cocan’s hopes fell with 
a thud. 
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Indeed, Cocan 
also fell with a 
thud, and with 
such force that 
he feared every 
bone in his body 
was broken. It 
happened that 
the musician on 
whosebackCocan 
rode brought up 
the rear of the 
procession. The 
others ha 
crossed the bor- 
der long before 
Cocan and his 

orter reached it, 
and as they were 
about to pass 
into Russian 
territory the 
fugitive heard a 
voice challenge 
the musician. 

“Hold!” cried 
the voice, in a 
tone of autho- 
rity, and Cocan 
instinctively 
knew the chal- 
lenger to be the 
border patrol. 

The musician 
stopped, and 
Cocan heard him 
mumble a few 
unintelligible 
words, pretend- 
ing not to under- 
stand the soldier. 

“Do you be- 
long to the band 
of musicians 
which just 

sed?” asked 
the soldier at 
last. 


‘ 

“Yes,” an- “The four sought the cover of the bushes at the side of the road.” 

swered the viol 

player, imbued with sudden understanding. * soldier and the gipsy, each trying to wrest the 


The soldier laughed. “You have too many great viol from the other. For several minutes 
bass viols in your band,” he said. ‘I think I the two men fought in this tug-o’-war fashion, 


will keep this one.” and Cocan, powerless to save himself, was rattled 
“No,no !” cried the musician. “ Let me pass. about inside the viol like a pea in @ pod. Several 
I do no harm.” times he felt like crying out, but always remem- 


‘At the same instant Cocan felt the bass viol bered in time that to yell meant to fall into the 
jerked violently from the back of the musician. _ hands of the patrol. 
There ensued a strenuous battle between the While being bounced first this way and then 


Google 
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that Cocan prayed that the victory might go to 
the musician. Suddenly, as though in answer 
to the fugitive’s prayer, the musician, exerting 
all his strength, managed to wrest the instrument 
from his opponent, but in so doing he merely 
made a bad situation worse, for he lost his balance 
and staggered backward, seeking in vain to regain 
his equilibrium. 

Finally both musician and instrument fell in a 
heap into the ditch at the side of the road. The 
back of the viol was wrenched off in the fall, and 
Cocan, bruised and battered, was tumbled out 
in a heap. 

When his eyes had grown accustomed to the 
strong light the fugitive found himself sitting in 
the ditch, up to his waist in water. Next moment, 
with a yell of satisfaction, the soldier was upon 
him. Cocan struggled, but in vain. In the 
excitement the gipsy escaped, but Cocan 
was subdued and taken before the military 
authorities. 

He was held a prisoner for several days, and 
was then given a hearing, following which he 
was dismissed on payment of a fine of six hundred 
kronen (twenty-two pounds). 

On being sent back into Hungary the 
fugitive was heartbroken. His hopes had 
risen high, and the fall had therefore been 
all the harder. 

Returning finally to J—— he sought the ticket 
agent, to whom he related the story of his mis- 
fortune. He nearly wept as he described the 
fight on the border—the fight which resulted 
in the blasting of his hopes and the wrecking of 
the bass viol. 


a road which crossed the border several miles 
distant from the scene of Cocan’s previous 
mishap. 

When still some distance from the Russian line 
the two fugitives came upon a second band of 
musicians, and in the band were two stalwart 
men who carried bass viols of extraordinary 
proportions. 

“The border patrol,” said Cocan, “ must be 
impressed by this time with the idea that Hungary 
is populated mostly by wandering bands of 
musicians made up chiefly of bass viol players.” 

One of the musicians laughed. 

“We are kept busy,” he said, “ but not with 
the playing of the instruments. We have taken 
across many scores of men who would rather 
make money in America than be soldiers in 
Hungary.” 

In a few moments the backs of the bass viols 
were removed and the travellers stepped within. 
When the backs had been replaced the band 
moved on, some of the members playing the 
national airs of Hungary. On reaching the border 
the musicians were halted and Cocan heard the 
soldiers talking with the leader. At first 
Cocan’s heart again sank within him, but pre- 
sently he understood that the soldiers’ only 
desire was to hear the musicians play. 

Cocan heard the leader agree, and next moment 
the nomadic orchestra swung into one of the 
national airs, and he was treated to a new sensa- 
tion. He had often heard a bass viol plaved. 
but he had not been within the instrument 
at the time. The noise, confined within the 
viol, was deafening, and for 
fifteen minutes Cocan was 


“Cheer up!” said the 
amiable ticket-seller. ‘‘ You 
will be more fortunate next 
time.” 

Cocan remained with the , 
agent for several days, and } 
was joined at last by one ly 
Alexandru Mihutz, who was | 
also desirous of escaping to : 
America. Before a week had 


Cocan to proceed to the 
border and await a second 
band of musicians. 

“But,” said the agent, 
“you must follow a different 
road, and we will hope that 
news of your adventure 
hasn’t traversed the length 
of the border.” 

Having been supplied with 
food, Cocan and Mihutz 
started out on the long and 
dreary march, travelling by 


Journeys in Violin” 
Upon Man’s Back to | 
Get Out of Hungary; 


immigrant Arrives in Canton, Ohio,] 
With Thrilling Story of. 
Adventure, em) 


passed the agent again told : CANTON, O., May 4.—After cross- 
ng the Hungarian border in a huge 
bass violin on the back of a husky. 
Rumanian, who was “Oisguised as a 
Gypsy musician, Herr Croan, thirty- 
six years. old, arrived at the home! 
f friends here today. | 

He told a*story of having been 

rafted for service in the army of, 
jAustria-Hunggry as he was about; 
to leave Yor America, and that he 
could not secure the proper passports’ 
ip leave, the country. 


Cutting from a Cleveland, Ohio, newspap-r 
referring to Herr Cocan’s adventures. His 
name is here miaspelt * 


compelled to bear it until his 
head throbbed and his nerves 
were all a-tingle. 

At length Petru felt him- 
self lifted on to the back of 
the brawny musician again, 
and the procession moved 
on. 

After travelling on a few 
miles the band stopped and 
the prisoners were liberated. 
They shook hands with their 
deliverers, and then set their 
faces toward the coast. 

In due time Cocan and his 
companion reached America, 
and at last joined their 
friends at Canton, where both 
are now working. 

“As long as I live,” says 
Cocan, “I shall never forget 
how I was smuggled out of 
Hungary in a bass viol.” 


* Croan.” 


Salmon attempting to jump a fume at Copper Creek, Alaska. 
From a Photograph. 


The Salmon Fisheries 
of the Pacific. 


By JOHN N. COBB, formerly of the U.S. Bureau of Fisheries. 


An absorbing article, by an expert, dealing with the wonderful salmon industry of the Pacific 

Coast. Incredible numbers of salmon are caught every year, and the tins used annually in the 

canneries would almost reach round the world at the Equator. ,Mr.,Cobb illustrates his article with 
some very striking photographs. 


HAT over six million one hundred 
and forty thousand cases of canned 
salmon were packed on the Pacific 
Coast of North America during the 
season of 1911 will seem to many 
people a surprising statement ; but it is true, 
and, furthermore, if all the tins used that season 
—two hundred and ninety-four million seven 
hundred and sixty-two thousand five hundred 
and seventy-six one-pound cans—were laid end 
to end they would extend in a straight line 
for over twenty-one thousand five hundred 
miles, or would come within about three 
thousand five hundred miles of encircling the 
globe at the Equator. To fill these cans some 


sixty-seven and a half million salmon were 
needed, while some twenty million more were 
required for the preparation of smoked, pickled, 
mild-cured, and frozen salmon. Several other 
millions were sold in a fresh condition, and the 
whole product was valued at something like 
thirty-five million dollars. 

The world’s greatest salmon runs are to be 
found along the shores of the North Pacific 
Ocean, in the States of Washington, Oregon, and 
California, the Province of British Columbia, and 
Alaska, on the American side, and Siberia and 
Japan on the Asiatic side. So far, however, but 
few salmon have been canned on the Asiatic side. 

To one who has never witnessed these annual 
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runs it is almost an impossibility to convey an 
adequate impression of the countless numbers of 
fish that swim in from the sea in the late spring 
and summer, all imbued with the same desire— 
to gain suitable grounds in the upper reaches 
of the rivers, some of which are from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand five hundred miles in 
length, where they may perpetuate the species. 


A typical Alaskan cannery—The greatest salmon run in the world occurs near here. 
From a Photo. by J. N. Cobb. 


No obstacle appears to be too great to be sur- 
mounted in this feverish rush. Jumping falls, 
shooting rapids, dodging nets, bears, birds, 


mink, otter, and other enemies, fighting with 
other males, whom the near approach of the 
breeding season renders especially savage—all 
these are taken as a matter of course. And yet 
one sometimes wonders if the heroic struggle is 
worthily repaid, for the moment of victory is 
also the moment of death, as, sad to relate, these 
valiant voyagers can breed but once and then 


* Purse-seining " in 
From a Photo, by 


must die, their 
wasted bodies, 
which have 
received no 
nourishment 
since leaving 
salt water, be- 
coming the 
prey of any 
prowling bear 
or carrion bird 
who may 
chance upon 
them. Why 
these fish should all die after spawning still 
Temains one of the great unsolved mysteries of 
the scientific world. 


————————— 
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Other mysteries of the Pacific 
salmon runs are to be found on 
Puget Sound and the Fraser River. 
Here an extremely large run of 
“ sockeye” salmon takes place 
every fourth year, with extremely 
diminished runs in the intervening 
years, while the “ humpback ” 


‘A scow fish-wheel in the Columbia River. 
From a Photo. by J. N. Cobb. 


differently, they operate in the same manner. 
The stationary wheel is located along the shore 
in places where experience has shown that the 


South-east Alaska 
U.S. Bureas of Fisheries. 


salmon appears only every other 
year, although in the other sections 
of its range it appears annually 
and is the most abundant of all 
the various species of salmon. 
While a number of devices are 
in use to-day for catching these 
salmon, the more important forms 
are wheels, traps, purse and haul 
seines, and gill nets, the three last- 
named being old forms which have 
been used in most waters of the 
world at some time or other. 
The fish-wheels, which are con- 
fined largely to the Columbia River, 
are of two kinds—the stationary and ‘The stationary type of Ssh-wheel. 
the scow-wheel. Though Foom a Photo. by J. N. Cobb. 
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bin on the shore. The wheels 
range in size from nine to 
thirty-two feet in diameter 
and from five to fifteen feet 
in width, and cost from fifteen 
hundred to eight thousand 
dollars. A number have long 
“leads ” running out into the 
river, which aid in bringing 
the salmon within the range 
of the wheel. 

The scow-wheel consists of 
a large, square-ended scow, 
usually decked at one end and 
open at the other. To one end 
of the scow are fastened two 
upright posts, which are guyed 
by wooden supports, while 
projecting from the same end 
is the framework which sup- 
ports the wheel, the latter 
being constructed in the same 
manner, but on a_ smaller 
scale, as the stationary wheel. 
In operation the scow is 
anchored with the wheel end 
pointing down stream, and, as 


An Indian gaffiing salmon. 


From a Photo, by J. N. Cobd, 


salmon pass. Here an abutment 
is built of wood and stone, high 
enough to protect it from an 
ordinary rise in the river. To 
this is attached the necessary 
framework for holding the wheel. 
The latter is composed of three 
large scoop-shaped dip - nets 
made of galvanized-iron wire 
netting. These nets are the 
buckets of the wheel, and they 
are so arranged on a horizontal 
axis that the wheel is kept in 
constant motion by the current, 
and thus picks up the fish which 
come within its sweep. The nets 
are fixed at such an angle that 
as they revolve their contents 
fall into a box-chute, through 
which the fish slide into a large 


From a Photo. by} A gill-net fisherman at work. 
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From a Photo. by) The “heart” and “ pot’ of a salmon trap. (U.S. Bureau gy Fisheries. 


the wheel is revolved by the current; the fish at certain stages of water, the scow-wheel is a 
caught fall from the net into a box-chute, necessary substitute to be used at such times as 
through which they slide into the bottom of the —_ the former cannot be operated. 

scow. As stationary wheels can be used only The trap, or pound net, is a large net held in 


Lifting the “trav” of salmon net . ‘Case, & Drater, 
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place by piling. A trap comprises the “ lead,” 
which runs from the shore to the net proper, and 
the “ hearts,’ V-shaped and turned with the 
wide opening toward the lead, and so arranged 
that the fish pass from the outer heart, next to 
the lead, into the inner heart. From here they 
pass into the “ pot,” a square enclosure ju 
beyond the inner heart. Alongside the pot i 
another square enclosure called the “s 


Hoisting the mass of salmon from the “trap ™ 
From a Photo. by 


into which the fish are led by a tunnel similar to 
the one leading from the heart into the pot. All 
these openings make it easy for the salmon to 
enter the different enclosures, but are so arranged 
that the fish find it very difficult to return the 
same way. 

The fishermen take the captured salmon from 
the spiller by letting down the net-face of the 
compartment and dipping the fish out with a 
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almon in a trap at one time. More 
than half the catch is made with traps, an 

some of them, or, rather, the sites, especially on 
Puget Sound, have proved extremely valuable, 
as much as ninety thousand dollars being paid 


thousand s 


for a single site. 

At convenient spots near the fishing grouncs 
large scows and lighters are anchored, and here 
the fishing eliver their catches. Steamers 
and Jaunches tow the scows to the canneries, 
where the fish are delivered direct on to the 
cannery floor by means of elevators. W hile 
some of the canneries still dress the fish by hand, 
the majority use a machine called the “iron 
chink ” (so called from the fact that it superseded 
the old hand-dressing gang. which was composed 
mainly of Chinese, or “* ¢ hinks ”’). This machine 


cuts off the head, tail, and fins, splits the fish 
The salmon are 


down, and removes the viscera. 
then washed, after which an elliptical carrier 
fitted with curved knives cuts them into pieces 
just large enou to fit the can. 

Each can is éasoned with one-fourth of an 
ounce of salt and then fed to the filling machine 
through a chute. The pieces of fish are fed to 

through another chute, and 


the same machine 
when they come opposite each other a plunger 
> forces the fish into the can, which then rolls out 


on to a table. 


crews di 


into the scow- 
Case &° Draper. 


large square net 
called a “ brailer,” 
which is usually 
operated by steam. 
Some of these 
traps arevery large, 
and the writer has 
occasionally seen 
as many as sixty 


From a Photo. by) Fifty thousand foc salmon aboard & lighter, 
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The can next passes tnrough the steam box, in 
which it is cleansed by jets of steam, and then, 
by means of an endless carrier, it travels past 
a young boy or girl, who places a small bit of tin 
on the top of the meat. This is to cover the 
hole in the top of the can, which is left for the 
purpose of preventing the can from becoming 
too heated in passing through the soldering 
machine. The top of the can is put on as it is 
passing through the “ topper,” which also crimps 
iton. The cans then roll through the soldering 
machine, in which the top is fastened on. 

After passing under several jets which spray 


A number of canneries now use the “ sanitary ” 
method, as it is called. In this, solder and acid 
are done away with altogether, while the first 
cooking and the subsequent venting are also 
dispensed with. 

After being lacquered, labelled, and boxec— 
generally forty-eight one-pound cans to the case 
—the salmon are ready for shipment to all parts 
of the world. 

A polyglot mixture of races conduct the 
industry at the present time. The fishing crews 
are composed mainly of Scandinavians, Italians, 
and Indians. Whitg Americans occupy the 


Many thousands of salmon on the floor of cannery. 
From a Photo. by J. N. Cobb. 


cooling streams of water over the hot cans, the 
latter are placed in iron crates and tested for 
leakages by submerging the crate in boiling water, 
when the leaks will be shown by bubbles appear- 
ing at the surface. 

Salmon are generally cooked twice, each cook- 
ing occupying sixty minutes, in a temperature 
of 25odeg. Fahr., the cans being vented for the 
purpose of allowing the steam to escape and then 
re-soldered after the first cooking. After passing 
through a lye bath to cleanse them the cans are 
laid on the floor of the warehouse and allowed to 
cool for several days. 


most responsible executive and mechanical 
positions in and around the canneries, while the 
“Chinese gang” is supplied by Chinese con- 
tractors, who, for a stated sum per case, agree to 
furnish all the labour needed to do the work of 
packing the fish. This gang, which comprises 
the majority of the cannery employés, is made 
up of Chinese, Japanese, Porto Ricans, Filipinos, 
Hawaiians, and Mexicans. During the season of 
1911 an army of some twenty-eight thousand men, 
women, and children was required to do the work. 

While the canning industry is of paramount 
importance to the Pacific Coast, its sudden 
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From a Photo. by) Gosling edaye  geck” Ia Scenes 
h- take a long time to replace, especially in England, 


largely interested in where the majority of the better grades of canned 


salmon are marketed, and whence they are 
i id England,. distributed over a great part of the civilized, and 


and makers : 
boxes, labels, lacquer, netting, boats, piling, able quantity of the frozen and mild-cured salmon 
dumber, and the thousand-and-one other things also finds its way to Europe, it being 4 com- 
needed in conducting such @ vast industry. atively easy matter to purchase in London, 

i Berlin, Paris, ‘Vienna, or St. Petersburg 4 fine 


‘As canned salmon 1s one of the world’s great 
staples, a sudden stoppage would also leave @ salmon which was originally caught and frozen 
orld’s supply of food which it would in far-away Alaska. 


From a Photo. 13) Salmon fry and ete US. Barca of Kisheritt 
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“The Man” and “the Giri'’ as they appear to-day. rae 
From a Photograph, 


A very pretty little story from New Mexico, showing the extraordinary manner in which a girl first met 
her future husband. Mrs. Pattison has furnished us with the fullest evidences of authenticity, but 
quite naturally the lady and gentleman concerned are reluctant to have their names published. 


ae) FORE proceeding with my story I 
ra YW | must first explain, for the benefit of 

| Py) those who have not been to New 

ZW Mexico, just what a “ tumble-weed”’ 
is. 

From the Sacramento Mountains south to the 
Texan border, all the region east of the Organ 
Mountains is mostly a desert of sage-brush, 
greasewood, mesquite, yucca, and tumble-weed. 

This sandy desert is advertised as ideal for 
“dry-farming” purposes. It is admirably 
suited for that, as it is dry enough, goodness 
knows, to please the “ driest ” farmer professor 
ever graduated from an agricultural college. 

The principal inhabitants of this district are 
rattlesnakes, horned toads (for the benefit of the 
rattlers), lazy lizards, and huge, mule-eared 
rabbits. There is also ‘the itinerant cowboy, 
who makes’ periodical visits to round up stray 
stock. 

When the grateful, cooling rains of July and 
August begin to fall on this arid region beautiful 
little bunches of feathery, emerald-green weed, 
tipped with a delicate yellow, spring up like 
magic over-night to brighten the landscape. 


This is the “‘ tumble-weed,” eagerly welcomed by 
the wandering cowboy aforesaid, astride his 
broncho, as he wanders far afield looking for 
stray “ dogies ” to place his brand upon. 

How this weed gained its homely cognomen I 
cannot say. If, as seems likely, it bears some 
staggering Latin botanical name, I have never 
heard it mentioned by the natives who herald 
its coming so joyously. 

By spring the tumble-weed becomes grey, like 
the rest of its surroundings—a mere skeleton of 
many-twigged stems, curling into a ball, that 
easjly uproots under the fierce strain of the 
March winds. Its tumbling whirls over the 
plains before the desert winds most likely 
explain its name. 

It is no uncommon sight to see dozens of them 
whirling, driving, and dashing along in a gale 
like uncanny birds, whither bound no one knows 
—or cares, as a rule. But it was very different 
in the case I am going to describe, and that 
brings me to my story. 

Last year there was quite an exodus of settlers 
from the hills of the Sacramentos to this desert, 
lured by the dry-farming get-rich-quick scheme. 
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Among those fortune-seekers was an Eastern 
widow, in quest of health, and her daughter. 
The daughter thought it wonderful at first to 
learn to ride, shoot, and be a good “ all-round 
sport,” as the cowboys called it while tutoring 
her in the mysteries of their life. 

However, even those fascinating attractions 
began to pall before the attendant hardships, 
and after the glitter wore off the Girl, as I shall 
call her, began to long for the comforts and 
gaieties of the city. Her mother’s health was 
not improving as rapidly as they had hoped for 
from the wonderful recommendations that they 
had received from enterprising land agents. 

After struggling along through the blustery 
winter, they decided to give up their claim and 
make their way to the border city of El Paso, 
where you can obtain anything you want—if you 
have the cash. 

There was only one thing to be done—to 
make the long, rough journey by wagon... The 
nearest railroad lay beyond miles of deep sand, 
and almost as far as to go direct by private 
conveyance. 

There is a short cut over the plains, rarely 
travelled on account of the distance from water, 
which is only found when much rain has fallen. 
That season had been an exceptionally wet one, 
so the Girl decided to make the trip over this 
short cut, which leads by a watering-place called 
Owl Tanks. These tanks are wonderful small 
natural reservoirs in solid rock, like wells. They 
do not hold more than a barrel of water, but 
number about half-a-dozen, sufficient to afford 
grateful drink to many a belated traveller and 
his beasts. 

The women’s preparations were soon com- 
pleted. The Girl, among her other miscellaneous 
knowledge, had imbibed the useful art of knowing 
how to harness and care for their team of gentle 
horses. Hitching them to their travelling hack, 
and loading up a few necessaries, they set out 
at the end of March, without a thought as to 
the weather conditions. 

Now every resident of New Mexico has learned 
how deceptive the month of March can be. The 
days may be as calm and beautiful as June, and 
the birds sing joyous songs of nesting and 
spring-time, only to have their songs frozen in 
their throats before morning by a cruel sand- 
blizzard. 

Something very like this happened to the two 
lady travellers. The day was bright and 
invigorating, and they made the run of thirty- 
five miles to Owl Tanks in good time. Here the 
Girl hastily made camp, hobbling out the horses 
and setting up their little tent, fastening it 
snugly to a scrub cedar at one end and tying the 
front guy-rope to the hack wheel. Her mother 


Vol. xxxii.—9. 


retired to rest at onee, over-tired from the 
unaccustomed journey. 

If the Girl had been weather-wise, she would 
have viewed the hazy, setting sun with a dubious 
eye; but she only admired the brilliant colour- 
ings of the fleecy clouds as they moved rapidly 
across the sky. 

Standing like a statue, she viewed this scene 
till the last flush died down to a quiet greyness ; 
then she retired happily to her cot to dream that 
she was walking down a lane where everything 
shone with the glory of the moon in fairyland. 

All at once her surroundings became black and 
dense. A terrible roaring and lashing of unseen 
things oppressed her to suffocation. A voice 
from afar appealed to her and, struggling to rise, 
she awoke to find her mother shaking her wildly 
and crying out in terror. A terrific wind was 
tearing the frail tent from its poles; with each 
blast it seemed as if it must rend apart. 

Jumping from her bed, the Girl groped for the 
lantern. Getting a light, she began to make the 
torn tent secure with safety-pins, also tying the 
ropes more firmly till all seemed snug. The 
hour was daybreak, and it was a discouraging 
outlook for anyone, let alone two frail women. 

The sudden storm had come on with extra- 
ordinary fury, beating savagely against the 
campers’ frail structure, attacking first one point 
and then another, as though determined to take 
them unawares and wreck their shelter. 

The mother was prostrated with nervous 
fright, and it took all the combined optimism and 
common sense of the Girl td reassure her as to 
their safety. The storm would soon pass, she 
said, and all would be well. She kept her own 
counsel, however, as to the true state of affairs, 
which was bad enough in all conscience. 

A hasty survey had shown her that the horses 
had vanished, no doubt fleeing before the rigours 
of the storm. The water, too, was all gone, 
except for a few gallons in one tank. If the 
storm continued for several days, as frequently 
happened, their situation would become grave. 

All that day and night the wind shrieked like 
a demon. No abatement whatever was per- 
ceptible in its fury, and the velocity of the gale 
averaged over seventy miles an hour, as Govern- 
ment reports later showed. 

As the Girl sat dejectedly near the tent- 
opening on the second day her attention was 
attracted to the whirling tumble-weeds as they 
flew by like birds on the wings of the storm. 
She was pondering over their situation and chance 
of help. It was twenty-five miles to the nearest 
of the ranches, most of which lay east of their 
camp, within a radius of some thirty-five miles. 
The probability of anyone coming their way was 
exceedingly remote—one chance in a hundred, 
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“The storm would soon pass, she said, and all would be well.” 


in fact. Yet if the lives of her mother and 
herself were to be saved she must obtain help in 
some manner—but how ? 

I believe there is a school of thought which 
teaches that if you propound a question to your 
subconscious mind sufficiently insistently you 
will receive an answer. However true that may 
be, there suddenly flashed into the Girl's per- 
turbed mind the thought of using the tumble- 
weed as a sort of wireless-telegraphy medium. 

Distressed mariners at sea cast bottle messages 
adrift, hoping thus to bring succour; why 
should she not entrust a call for aid to the winds ? 

Dashing out into the teeth of the storm, she 
breathlessly awaited th: coming of one of the 
queer flying weeds, wich was not long, as 
hundreds of them were w..irling across the desert, 
Capturing a good specimen, she went inside to 
ponder over her scheme. 

The storm was blowing directly towards 
several of the dist int ranches, and who knew but 
that some of the keen-eyed cowboys would see 
the tumble-weed if it were made sufficiently 
conspicuous and attractive ? 

Going to her trunk, she took out a length of 
wide cardinal ribbon, which she draped in and 
out among the stems of the weed, finally tying 
it in a huge vow Then she took an Easter 


folder card she happened to have with her and 
wrote her appeal :— 

“To—whoever finds this. From—one in 
distress. Help. Help at once. We are stranded 
at Owl Tanks. Team gone, water ’mcst gone. 
Mother sick.—C. P.” 

Tying this card securely to the ribbon bow, 
she laughed, in spite of the seriousness of the 
situation, as she viewed her gaudy handiwork. 
There was no doubt that its unusualness would 
attract anybody—if only that body should come 
by. That was the trouble; in the wastes of 
that great grey desert it might be lost as effec- 
tually as the castaways’ bottle messages in the 
ocean, 

Launching it in the middle of a furious gust, 
she watched her odd message go whirling away 
out of sight, with a prayer in her heart for its 
success. 

Night—the third night the two lone women 
had spent in the desert—came on sullen and cold. 
with no indication of what they might expect on 
the morrow, for the storm still raged, though not 
so fiercely as before. Spite of herself, however. 
the Girl felt easier in her mind; something 
seemed to tell her that the appeal cast to the 
winds would bring the assistance of which they 
were so sorely in need. She had need of all her 
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optimism, moreover, for though she did her best What to do now was a puzzle. In the clear 
to conceal the gravity of their plight from her _ light of a new day the Girl saw her act of the 
mother, the older woman guessed something of previous day in fresh colours. What hope could 
the truth and became very nervous. she have concerning her silly attempt to gain 


The dazzling sun, streaming through a tiny help by launching a weed ? She was about to 


opening in the tent, awakened 
her with a start next morning. 
There was a dead calmness 
after the passing of the storm. 
Hastily arising, the Girl quietly 
left the tent and, climbing toa 
ridge, looked long for a trace of 
the missing horses, but without 
success. Returning to the tent 


confess the full extent of 
their misfortune when a 
quiet, masculine voice at the 
tent door startled her. 

“T have brought your 
team,” said the man, “I 
am camped at the lake five 
miles from here, where I am 
shooting duck.” 


“ How—but how did you 
know it was our team?” 
asked the Girl, with abrupt- 


“ 


"She launched it in the middle of a furious gust."’ 


she found her mother feeling better, and anxious ness, for she wondered if he had found the 
toresume their journey. She knewnothingas yet | tumble-weed message. 
concerning the loss of the horses ; had she been “T knew, of course, that they were work 
aware that they were practically marooned in _ animals, so I tracked them here this morning,” 
the desert she would probably have broken down _— the man replied, easily‘ What can I do for 
altogether. you ?” he continued. 
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The Easter card on which the message jor help 
was written. 


The Girl thanked him and x: 
plained their destination, assuring 
him that they could now yet along. 
She talked rapidly to drown her 
mother’s lamentations over the fact 
that she had not been told about the 
team’s desertion. 

It appeared that their destination 
was the same as that of the man’s 


‘I do here-by make statement that the narrative 


entitled -A Tumble-weed Incident 
piotures are roal,and of parties 


mentioned exist as described. 


Lie th oley 


Sworn statement by the Authoress as to the accuracy of this st sory. 
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party (also consisting of a sister ana motner), and he suggested 
that it would be expedient for them to join forces for the 
remainder of the journey. 
It was further found that the Girl’s aunt was an acquaintance 
of the man, which cemented this oddly-begun friendship. 
Somehow the Girl could not get the tumble-weed out of 
her mind. Had the man found it, or had he not ? Not a hint 


did he give her in the days that followed their arrival in El 
Paso, and somehow she did not like to ask him directly. 

After the ailing mother had been placed in the Hotel Dieu. 
a Catholic hospital of well-known repute in El Paso, 


the 


The Girl" in the desert photograph taken on the scene of her adventure some 
time after its happy termination. 


Girl stopped at her aunt's, 
becoming great friends with 
the man who had so oppor- 
tunely come to the rescue 
in the desert. 

As a natural result—well, 
this is not a love story, so 
I will conclude by saying 
that on the day of the wed- 
ding, when the Girl entered 
the parlour of her new home. 
the centre of the table was 
graced by the curious mes- 
senger she had given to the 
winds — tumble - weed, rib- 
bon, and card. So he had 
found it after all, and in 
finding it he had found a 
bride as well ! 


is as related ,the accompanying 


desoribed in story. The places 
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Four Women in the 


Desert. 


By ROSAMOND FARRER. 


From a} 


The Isdies’ caravan ready to start across the desert. 


(Phorograph. 


How four girls « set out to do what no woman had ever succeeded in doing betore—to penetrate inside 
the ancient Coptic monasteries of the Libyan Desert, the oldest Christian religious houses in the 


world, founded in the third and fourth centuries. 


During the whole sixteen hundred years of their 


existence no female had ever entered these monasteries, and the friends of the daring quartette 


laughed their scheme to scorn. 


Nevertheless, they succeeded, and in this article Miss Farrer 


describes how they did it, and what adventures they met with on their journey. 


- Tv OW the idea started it is difficult to 
| say. The “call of the wild” was 
} upon us, a craving for solitude and 
| space, together with a hankering 
after adventure mildly spiced with 
a possibility of danger. These things, combined 
with the contemptuous opposition of a handful 
of men, decided us on taking a trip into the 
desert. 

Thus determined, all that we lacked was an 
objective, and being women, and as such not 
constitutionally averse to the flavour of forbidden 
fruits, what more suitable goal could have 
suggested itself than those remote desert 
monasteries in the Wadi Natroun, of which so 
great an authority as Butler had written that 
he believed that since their foundation sixteen 
and seventeen hundred years ago no mere female 
had ever yet been allowed to penetrate within 
their walls ! 

Witb that cheery self-confidence which is the 
mainstay of the ignorant we set about our 
preparations, engaging a dragoman of whom we 
had some slight previous experience, and who, 


so far as our knowledge went, had hitherto not 
cheated us unduly. In his hands were left all 
the arrangements, we stipulating only that the 
drinkables of the party should be distributed 
between several camels, in case one of them 
should take it into its head to bolt—a not 
unknown occurrence—and that a couple of 
donkeys should also be included, as a change 
from the slow torture of progression on a camel. 

When signing our contract, we had already 
paid down half the stipulated cost of the trip in 
question (to lose it should the scheme fall 
through) before the horrified remonstrances of 
everyone with any experience of the native 
character warned us of the risks we were pro- 
posing to run. 

“Tf only you had a man with you! If only 
you had firearms!” Such was the chorus we 
soon grew to know by heart. Well, we had 
neither, but rather than lose so large a sum to 
such a villain as we already suspected our 
dragoman to be, we put a bold face upon the 
matter, and with much faith and no little 
uncertainty turned our backs upon civilization 
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From a\ Another view of the expedition. 
and set forth in search of the camping party, 
who, we hoped, were cutting south from Cairo, 
to meet us on the outskirts of the Fayoum. 

The following afternoon found two forlorn 
females on the platform at Sannourés surrounded 
by a shouting mob of natives whose only speech 
was Arabic, a tongue that had been omitted 
from our school curriculum. The few un- 
parliamentary expressions we had picked up in 
no way eased the situation; our effects were 


From a) 


seized and ourselves con- 
ducted, willy-nilly, to an 
empty building consisting 
of one room, bare save for 
the bones of an ancien. 
bedstead, and an_ over- 
powering smell of disin- 
fectants. Here, making 
themselves at home upon 
the floor, the overflow 
peeping in from outside, 
our conductors proceeded 
to indulge in remarks of a 
ribald and personal nature 
at our expense—so much 
at least, it was not diffi- 
cult to gather. 

Misliking the suggestive 
odour (every face round us bore traces of the 
ravages of smallpox), we insisted on forcing yur 
way through the crowd; and, with heads held 
high and anxious hearts, set forth on a tour of 
inspection, followed by all the local unem- 
ployed, who, apparently, formed no small 
proportion of the total population of Sannourés ! 

There was no sign as yet of Abdullah, our 
dragoman, the camp, or our two friends who, 
were to complete the quartette! With sinking 


(Photograph, 


Three of the ladies, with Abdullah, the dragoman. 
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hearts we wandered round the town.. All we 
had heard about it seemed, alas! but too true. 


There was not a single eating-house or inn | 


where two women alone could venture, not a 
soul by whom we could make ourselves under- 
stood. Deeming it unwise to produce money 
in such company, we were about to return 
hungry to our quarters, when, to our ineffable 
relief, we espied a 
man in European 
clothes who pos- 
sessed a smattering 
of French. 

Summarily  dis- 
persing the junior 
portion of our fol- 
lowers, he led us on 
with a diminished 
retinue beyond the 
outskirts of the 
town, and we were 
beginning to ask 
ourselves “What 
next?”’ when out 
of the dust, his 
camel’s splay legs "Fish 
working like the 
arms of a windmill, 
emerged Abdullah, our guide (though neither 
philosopher nor friend), the advance guard of 
the camping party, who haa not been expecting 
us for several days yet. 

The Fayoum oasis is green and fertile, and at 
the time of our visit added to its other attractions 
a native circus, which our men used to attend 
nightly. We were hardly surprised, therefore, 
at their black looks and evident reluctance 
when, tired of the smells and over-attentive 
vermin of our present camp, we gave orders for 
the march north-westwards, across the desert, to 
the Wadi Natroun and the Coptic monasteries. 
Abdullah demurred, and at the very outset we 
found ourselves threatened with mutiny. Four 
white women versus twelve Arabs, nine camels, 
and two donkeys, was the exact position, and 
reviewing it we saw that it was not good. 

Reference to the terms of our contract, 
wherein in black and white were set down all 
details of the projected trip, had little effect 
upon Abdullah, who had been allowed to break 
too many contracts with impunity to have much 
regard for a mere slip of paper ; whilst the due 
observance of a promise was frankly regarded 
by him as a confession of weakness. Spreading 
out his hands, and calling upon A lah to witness 
his profound regrets, he still refused, telling more 
lies in half an hour than most folk can accom- 
plish in a lifetime! An intimation to the effect 
that his present regrets would probably be as 


men and their children by the shores of Lake Karoun. 
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nothing compared to those which Allah might 
be called upon to witness on our return, did he 
persist in his refusal, was not without effect, and 
in half an hour preparations for the march had 
been begun. 

On a ridge of sandhills overlooking Lake 
Karoun (the ancient Mceris) we made our first 
desert camp, and from this moment dated our 
real trouble with 
Abdullah, who, as 
we left civilization 
in our rear, be 
came daily more 
insubordinate and 
insolent. 

The natives 
round the lake look 
miserably poor. 
Fish, however, is 
plentiful, and they 
still catch mira- 
culous draughts 
from the most 
primitive, filthy, 
and lumbering 
craft it is possible 
to imagine. When 
travelling one 
cannot afford to be fastidious, but after due 
inspection we decided against fishing, pre- 
ferring to make the acquaintance of thé fisher- 
folk in their homes ashore instead. 

Completely hidden in the high scrub that 
fringes the lake, a tattered strip of sailcloth 
stretched across two poles, together with a few 
cooking utensils and charred sticks—such are 
the summer homes of the fisher families. The 
decomposed remains of a large grey wolf within 
a yard or so of one of these encampments in no 
wise troubled the olfactory nerves of either 
children or grown-ups ! 

The march across the desert now began in 
earnest, and, when not mitigated by the usual 
wind, the heat at times was almost overpowering, 
especially in the middle of the day. Our custom 
was to be called about six-thirty, and, as soon 
as the camp could be packed up, to start, 
generally about nine o’clock; but never till 
Abdullah had seen the last baggage camel well 
on its way. At midday, or a little later, we 
would call a halt for lunch, and grateful indeed 
were the oranges we always ate, and better still 
our precious bottles of aerated water. Elaborate 
indeed were the precautions taken lest a few 
precious drops should waste their wetness on the 
desert sand ! 

Stretched at full length upon the ground, we 
would then compose ourselves for slumber, 
which would be mercilessly cut short by Abdullah 
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when the afternoon 
march—much the 
most tiring—began. 

Like our Bedouins, 
we rode in thick 
winter clothing, 
muffled against the 
sun, sometimes even 
making use of the 
rugs, with which we 
vainly sought to miti- 
gate the iron hard- 
ness of the camels’ 
saddles, 

As the “ ship of the 
desert” the camel has 
his points, but as a 
method ci progres- 
sion he is distinctly 
an acquired taste. 
Ungainly in appear- 
ance, uncivilized in 
manners and in the 
very unpleasant noises he thinks fit to emit, 
uncertain as to temper, and exceedingly vin- 
dictive, he is a truly unlovable beast. For 
months he will treasure the memory of an 
injury, waiting to repay it on the first possible 
occasion ; whilst his one possible pace is a slow 
amble, something between a walk and a trot, 
which can only be obtained by a series of throat- 
splitting sounds suggestive of the most unspeak- 
able swear-words, and—more effective still—a 
deft pulling of his tail. His walk, with its jolty 
swinging motion, is warranted to give the 
novice a “‘ stitch ” in his side within ten minutes, 
whilst his trot soon makes you realize that you 
are not of the stuff of which martyrs are made, 
as in broken jerks you gasp for someone to stop 
him ! 

The camel is managed by a solitary head-rope 
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Lunch in the desert. [Puotograph. 


attached to one side of his bridle, and when you 
wish him to go in the opposite direction you 
simply kick his neck! To stop the beast you 
haul in the head-rope like a line, whereupon his 
head turns right round on a level with your 
feet, and if he is in an unpleasant mood, and you 
have not first removed it, he makes a vicious 
dab at the nearest. 

Like most other things, however, the camel 
improves on acquaintance, and at the end of 
three weeks we could ride all day in comparative 
comfort, providing only that the going were 
soft. But I would not wish my worst enemy 
eight hours on a camel on a hard road ! 

Sometimes we would camp in time for a late 
tea, more often we had to wait for supper, after 
which an early bed was generally welcome. 

Sleeping in tents is tame work after sleeping 
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under the stars. But in these latitudes the 
latter is generally impossible owing either to 
the tremendous dews by which the hot days are 
succeeded, or else to the icy winds, which, 
arising at sunset, often increase during the night 
to a veritable hurricane; to say nothing of the 
moon’s malevolent rays, which, falling on the 
sleeper’s face, may cause either sickness, or else 
moon-blindness, a curious affection of the eyes 
which, though leaving one’s vision normal in the 
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daytime, causes one, for ten days or so, to 
become blind in artificial light. 

Our efforts at sleeping out always ended in 
disaster. Once I remember lying for some time 
with the pillow held down over my head, before 
bringing myself to face the icy wind and take 
up my bed and walk inside the tent. On 
another occasion, after two hours of a stillness 
so intense that it could almost be felt, I found 
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my thick blanket coat literally soaked through, 
whilst the dewdrops had to be shaken off my 
pillow. 

When travelling th. very hardships become a 
joy, whilst food that at arother time one would 
rather “ hunger-strike’” than eat somehow 
manages to get gulped down. But many a time 
we contemplated sending a glowing testimonial 
to Messrs. Huntley and Palmers, whose biscuits 
and cakes had not been cooked over fires of dried 
dung, nor yet handled by un- 
clean Arab hands. 

Our only serious discomfort 
proved at one time to be an 
unaccountable shortness of 
water, but with a few drops in 
an indiarubber bath we made 
shift to keep up a pretence at 
civilization, until we saw the 
men greedily drinking up the 
remainder of our water-jugs ! 
Not till the return journey, 
when we ran perilously short, 
did we discover that at the 
outset two of our five “ gulahs,’”” 
or large earthenware jars, had 
been broken by Abdullah, in 
what we could only suppose to 
be a drunken rage; for it 
became daily more apparent 
from his manner and fearfully 
“over -nightish ” appearance 
that all was not as it should be 
with that hero! His neglect 
to replace the jars landed the 
party in a most serious predica- 
ment, the men having been 
without a drop for twenty- 
four hours, and the animals for 
thirty-six, by the time, after 
a forced and most exhausting 
march, that we at last reached 
civil'zation about nine o’clock 
one night. 

In the heart of the Libyan 
Desert, between Cairo and Alex- 
andria, lies the Wadi Natroun, a 
long valley famous for its chain 
of bitter lakes, and for the nitre 
which has been worked here for 
at least two thousand years. Though a light, 
privately-owned railway now connects the nitre 
works at the north end with the Cairo-Alexan- 
dria line, the southern extremity and the Coptic 
monasteries still remain isolated as before. The 
climate in this part is generally considered to be 
extremely trying, with sometimes a drop of a 
hundred degrees between midday and night ; 
and certainly throughout our stay we suffered 
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from one continuous sandstorm, whilst every- 
thing we ate was full of grit. 

It seemed to us that fowls should flourish in 
the desert! Even huddled all together behind 
a barricade of umbrellas, we had to swallow our 
lunch at lightning speed, pausing now and then 
to pour away the sand which had collected on 
our plates. 

Far from being flat, the desert hereabouts is 
crossed by ridge after ridge of sandhills, the 
hollows of which, in the middle of the day, 
appear to be filled with pools of blue water, 
occasionally dotted with mirage rocks and 
islands. A mirage of trees is said to be quite 
uncommon, but one day a vast river stretched 
away before us. its shores green with trees and 
cultivation, whilst up and down it plied white- 
sailed feluccas. So startling was the actuality of 
the vision that only a certainty that the Nile 
lay miles away behind us could convince us at 
last that we had merely seen a splendid mirage. 

Our route lay across the caravan track 
between Tripoli and Cairo, where, owing to the 
war, there was said at the time to be much gun- 
running in progress. We, alas! saw nothing of 
the fun, only at rare intervals passing a small 
Bedouin encampment with its low, sloping. 
black tents, where all seemed to be wrapt in 
profoundest peace. It may be significant, 
however, that Abdullah, himself a Bedouin and 
a most inveterate talker, always took care to 
give these encampments a wide berth. 

At last the great moment arrived, and we 
found ourselves before the walls of Der el Makari, 
the largest and southernmost of the monasteries. 
Should we be admitted ? That was the question 
we anxiously asked one another. If not, we 
should at any rate have enjoyed the trip across 
the desert twenty times more than we had ever 
hoped or expected. Ever since St. Mark's day 
this neighbourhood had, as we were aware, been 
the haunt of ascetics and recluses, whilst ever 
before our era a colony of pre-Christian monks 
had found it a desirable retreat from the allure- 
ments of the world. ‘The few books we had been 
able to consult were unanimous in their declara- 
tion that women were rigidly excluded. But 
women, we argued, had probably never tried to 
storm these masculine fastnesses—which daring 
surmise, so far as the monasteries we visited 
were concerned, proved to be absolutely correct. 

We resolved to make an effort, at any rate, 
and the owner of the freshest camel rode forward 
with Abdullah to bring the monks to reason. 

These sons in the spirit of St. Anthony did not, 
it seemed, cherish their precursor’s prejudice 
against the sex, for by the time the remainder 
of us had straggled up the low door in the great 
outer mud wall stood open ; and though neither 


dragoman nor friend were to be seen, such an 
offer of forbidden fruit proved too tempting. 
and wondering if we should ever see either friends 
or foes again in we wandered, without catching 
a glimpse of one solitary soul. 

The monks had apparently retired, leaving 
the way clear for us, and round various corners 
we scouted till, emerging into a large courtyard. 
we beheld Abdullah and our lost one deep in 
conversation with the two most indescribably 
filthy human beings it has ever been my lot to 
see. 

Having admitted us, the monks now appeared 
determined to prevent our seeing more than wa: 
unavoidable! The two large and _ interesting 
churches were closed to us on the ground that, 
service was in progress, and I greatly doubt if 
it ever occurred to them that we might also be 
Christians ! 

These Coptic monks are quite incredibly out 
of date. The traditions of their church—the 
oldest as also the most debased form of official 
Christianity in existence—are literally those of 
the second, third, and fourth centuries—the 
date of the foundation of these identical monas- 
teries, which are the oldest Christian relizious 
houses in the world. 

This lack of progress in the Coptic Church is 
probably due not only to the inherent conser- 
vatism of the East, but also to the enactments 
by which bishops are excluded from the 
patriarchate, only monks from certain desert 
monasteries, and those the most remote, being 
eligible for this, the highest post of all. 

Coptic, it must be remembered, is a religious, 
not a racial distinction, embracing all hereditary 
Egyptian Christians. As the Arabs, however. 
are Mohammedans who never change their creed, 
the term has become practically synonymous 
with that section of the ancient Egyptian race 
which, turning from the worship of Isis and 
Horus, the most popular deities for the last 
three centuries before Christ, grafted on to their 
old religion the new faith brought into the 
country by St. Mark. It was largely due to this 
widespread worship of the Isis-Mother and the 
Horus-Child that Egypt became the first country 
to adopt Christianity on a large scale, and, as 
usual, it was to the poorer classes that the new 
faith made most appeal. 

TheCoptic language,a corruption, it is believed, 
of that spoken by the ancient Egyptian peasant, 
has long ago died out, its only survival being in 
portions of the liturgy, the services being con- 
ducted partly in Coptic and partly in Arabic, 
the common language of all classes. 

Why, in the minds of the ignorant, holiness and 
dirt should be considered inseparable remains 
an unsolved riddle; and our Mohammedan 
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The interior of the monastery at Aroba Bishoi, taken from the top of the keep—Notice the massive surrounding wall. 
From a Photograph. 


followers were as horrified as ourselves at the 
unspeakable condition of our hosts, in whom, 
with their dark, thick woollen garments of 
nondescript fashion and hue, we failed to 
recognize the abbot and his chief assistant. 
Habits, we learned, are only donned for service 
for reasons of economy. 

These desert monasteries, alike in all essentials, 
consist of large and rambling groups of buildings, 
which, in the course of centuries, have grown up 
inside enormously high outer walls with neither 
loophole nor window, and only one door. The 
walls and buildings for the most part are built of 
limestone and mud, whitewashed over, both 
inside and out, their very whiteness detracting 
from their apparent age. The keep, with which 
every monastery is provided, and which is always 
the strongest portion of the defences, may be 
entirely built of stone, but of that I cannot be 
certain. It is always apart from che main building 
and is entered by means of a drawbridge some 
little distance above the ground, and in each 
case has a water supply of its own. 

Here used to be stored the food, treasure, and 
books in which these monasteries were very 
Tich, till, rescuing them from oblivion and 
neglect, Curzon brought the more important 
manu cripts to England, where they now rest 
in the safe keeping of the British Museum. 

Into the keep we were presently taken, across 
the drawbridge—which, like all the other 
arrangements of the monastery, dates from the 
time when, far from being peaceful religious 
Tetreats, these establishments were fortresses 
strong as their inhabitants could make them 
“against invasion and the hand of war ”’ in the 
shape of hostile desert tribes and pagan perse- 
cutors. Indeed, in their way, they must have 


been small cities ; for at Der el Makari the wall 
enclose an area a hundred and fifty yards square. 
wherein are three churches, two chapels, and 
accommodation for a large colony of monks or 
Christians fleeing from persecution, to say 
nothing of quite a respectable garden. The 
whole place had the appearance of having 
grown, though not even the oldest parts gave the 
impression of their venerable age. 

The two chapels into which the abbot con- 
descended to take us have long been disused, and 
are now the abode of bats and vermin, and smell 
accordingly. Here are stored grain and very 
ancient manuscripts and books all copied out by 
hand, together with the earthly remains of some 
sixteen patriarchs, huddled together in a few 
common deal boxes piled against the wall, and 
whose contents we only discovered much later 
from Butler’s volume on these monasteries ! 

Throughout our visit the monks treated us 
like members of an inferior: creation; and, 
considering that they had consented to admit us 
we felt that a little more pleasur’ in our company 
was only our due. 

Poor things! We little knew that the most 
stringent rule of seventeen centur:es had, for the 
first and only time, been broken under compulsion 
from Abdullah, who had, it appears, on their 
very natural refusal to admit us, threatened them 
with I know not what pains and penalties from 
the powers that be if they ventured to turn from 
their doors a Princess of the first ruling family 
in the world! The monks’ acquaintance with 
ruling dynasties being nil, it never occurred to 
them to test Abdullah’s veracity (which, knowing 
him for a countryman, they might reasonably 
have doubted) by further leading questions. 
On inquiry as to whether Her Royal Highness 
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were English or American, he vouchsafed the 
interesting information that not only was she 
British, but a niece of one British Agent in 
Egypt, cousin to his successor, and related to the 
third! So at least he informed us later, but the 
statement may or may not have been true ! 

I fancy our appearance after twelve days of 
camping, and a recent ride of four hours through 
a sandstorm, may well have shaken the poor 
monks’ preconceived ideas as to the elegance 
and dignity of royalty. ‘‘ Which was the 
Princess ? ” they inquired again and again. But 
there being little to choose between the four 
dishevelled females, Abdullah wisely held his 
peace, refusing to reveal her identity. 

Our dragoman had been in England, and there, 
I fear, had acquired a certain artistic finish to 
his already considerable powers of deception, as 
also a veneer which partially masked his native 


crudity. 
In view of 
the tumble 


down condition 
of the place, 
and the fact 
that the new 
well works were 
in the hands 
of workmen 
imported from 
outside, we 
could not help 
wondering 
what themonks 
could find to 
do. We came 
to the conclu- 
sion that a life 
of doing little. 
except attend 
three services 
by night and 
two by day, 
suited them 
very well, for 
all of them 
looked ex- 
tremely fat and 
jolly, including 
the youths whom they train for the priesthood 
when not occupied in copying out religious 
books by hand. 

At Der el Makari existence struck us as 
somewhat futile and pathetic, from the glimpse 
we caught of it, but the monks seem happy and 
their lives are, at any rate, harmless. 

Escaping without being obliged to accept their 
offer of food, and, alas! with hardly any photo- 
graphs, owing to the storm, we experienced the 
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usual trouble with our men, who stoutly refusea 
to go farther unless we paid them extra, which, 
elated with our success and anxious to penetrate 
inside the remaining monasteries of Der el 
Suriani and Amba Bishoi, we weakly consented 
to do. 

Calling for the boot-polish, with which, fron 
their condition, we suspected Hassan (our butler 
and chief joy) of cleaning the spoons and fork;, 
and mending sundry holes in our attire, we 
tried to present as respectable an appearance as 
possible ; and, urging Abdullah to tell as few 
lies as his nature permitted, started forth in hope 
to storm the gates of the remaining monasteries. 

Here we were equally successful, but here, 
too, the cells and refectories remained for- 
bidden ground, though we were admitted not 
only inside the church, but also to the service. 
However, we could not erambles though not till 
we had en- 
countered the 
incredulous 
stareof sceptics 
did we in the 
least begin to 
realize what 
our luck had 
been. A few 
photographs 
mercifully 
“came out” 
to prove that 
we were not 
romancing. 

Once only on 
the trip did we 
feel the least 
bit nervous, 
and that was 
in the desert, 
when, accord- 
ing to custom, 
we treated our 
men to a re- 
past of meat. A 
sheep, bought 
ata village, had 
been carried all 
day long alive 
across their shoulders, and as soon as the tents 
were up they prepared for an orgy, devouring 
the whole carcass at one sitting. These men can 
seldom afford meat ; indeed, how they exist at 
all is a wonder to the Westerner. Never during 
our midday halt did they touch food, but cheer- 
fully tramped twenty-five miles a day, in heavy 
sand, under a burning sun, content to wait till 
the evening meal. 

When they do get meat, however, it goes to 
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their heads. On this occasion, having eaten 
themselves mad, they insisted on invading our 
tent and performing what they call a “ fantasia,” 
whitening their faces with flour and, as we had 


sieeping off their excesses. Sane, it is possible 
to control these men by dint of absolute justice 
and treating them like curs; but once excited 
they cease to be amenable to authority or even 


The cook of the expedition and the stove with which he performed his miracles. 
From a Photograph. 


no man with us to check them, performing 
dances of more than doubtful propriety. The 
elder men, having presumably consumed the 
giant’s share, were much the more excited, and 
we were thankful indeed when the time came to 
retire; not, however, allowing ourselves to sink 
off to sleep till the noise in the men’s quarters 
had subsided, and we knew that they were 


to the dictates of self-interest, and passion 
never far from the surface in the Arab, is at 
such times only too apt to gain ascendancy. 
That night, for the only time, did we serious'y 
regret the absence either of firearms or of a male 
protector ; though for various reasons we none 
of us ever again intend to attempt such an 
undertaking without both. 
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THE 
LOVERS’ RAFT. 


By GEORGE SOULIE 
(Of the French Consular Service). 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. M. BURTON. 


A remarkable little story from China, describing the fiendish 
punishment meted out by the wild border tribes to those 
who are suspected of being false to their marriage vows. 


HE mountain tribes living on the 
wild border between Tongking and 
the southern provinces of China 
HW retain to this day many of the 
barbarous customs that European 
.civilization has already wiped off the rest of the 
world. 

I had, not long ago, the opportunity of being 
a witness and nearly a victim to their cruel 
practices. I had been sent to Yunnan on an 
official mission, and was slowly going up the Red 
River in a long and heavy junk. 

Three days had elapsed since I had left the 
last French settlement on the frontier, Haokay, 
a prosperous and busy little city, now the railway 
has been built, but at that time only a small 
agglomeration of white houses at the foot of the 
hills, surrounded by the densest and most 
unhealthy jungle in Tongking. 

The day was stiflingly hot. I was dozing in 
my junk, waking up now and then and looking 
drowsily towards the far-distant blue mountains, 
or at the expanse of reddish water alongside, 
rapidly flowing between low banks covered with 
wild banana trees. A low haze rose from the 
gleaming current, and from the virgin woods the 
light breeze brought to my nostrils a heavy 
smell of decayed vegetation. 

The boatmen, Cantonese all of them, sang 


high-pitched Chinese ditties, and strenuously 
pushed the junk up-river with their long poles. 

Suddenly one stopped and, looking up-stream. 
said something, the meaning of which I did not 
catch at first, but which was received by his 
comrades with a hoarse laugh. ‘‘ When we 
pass their raft,” said another, “ we will ask their 
opinions about love,” whereat they all laughed 
again. 

Fully roused from my slumber, I took out my 
glasses and looked at a black speck I could 
discern in the distance—evidently some raft 
floating down. Powerful as the lenses were, 
however, I could not make out clearly what it 
was through the haze. 

I then addressed a boatman, asking what the 
object was. Like all Eastern people when asked 
indiscreet questions, however, he looked at the 
other men with the puzzled face of one who 
does not understand. I tried another man, but 
with no better success. 

Happily my boy, an Annamite in a spotless 
white suit, began to intervene, abusing them 
profusely. While they were all speaking in high 
tones, I looked again through the glasses. This 
time I could see clearly enough. On a low 
bamboo raft two scantily-clad figures were 
stretched out and, as it seemed, tied to one 
anothe1. The smaller of the two, apparently a 
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woman, was evidently in a swoon and her long 
black hair dipped into the water, while her 
companion, raising his turbaned head, was 
looking at us. 

At last my boy spoke in his queer French, 
which I could sometimes hardly understand. 


of the rapid stream. While they remained thus, 
tortured with hunger and thirst, always in front 
of one another, the scorching sun burnt their 
faces and skins, ihe mosquitoes in the night bit 
them unceasingly, and the cold dews of morning 
made them shake with ague. And they could 
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“I could plainly see the young couple; the woman had opened her eyes, and as I looked at her she moaned.” 


“‘ High mandarin,” he said, “ it is the lovers’ 
raft. Do you understand ? ” 

“No,” I said ; ‘‘ I don’t understand.” 

He then explained that away up the river the 
mountain tribes still recognized no laws but their 
own, and that, among them, an outraged husband 
had the right, if he chose, to have an erring wife 
and her lover tied side by side on a small bamboo 
raft, without any provisions or arms, and scantily 
clad. They were then abandoned in the middle 


never take their eyes off one another, each the 
cause of the other’s torture. Truly a terrible, 
fiendish vengeance ! 

The raft thus floated down, slowly revolving 
in the eddies, sometimes stopping on shoals or 
bumping against the rocks in the rapids. If it 
stopped close to the bank, the tigers made an 
easy prey of the defenceless lovers. If it did 
not stop, they could not escape the lingering 
deatb brought on them by the relentless sun, 
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“ Kham-di picked up a stone and threw it at me with all his strength.” 


THE LOVERS’ 


hunger, and thirst. People said thar sometimes 
rafts of this sort were found on which the hapless 
pair had bitten one another, most probably after 
some long and bitter quarrel about their own 
folly. And nobody on the river was bold enough 
to free the lovers, for even in the wilds everything 
is known, and it was the law of the tribe to kill 
all those who dared to interfere with their 
justice. 5 

The boy had not said his last words 
when the feeble voice of the man on the raft 
came to our ears in the deep silence of the 
wilderness. 

“ Help ! 
in Chinese. 

But my men only laughed. Their trade was 
on the river, and they valued their own lives 
much more than that of two unknown 
people. 

Seeing they did not move, I ordered the 
laodah (captain).to alter the course of our junk 
so that we should be able to reach the raft, but 
he only shook his head. 

The raft was now rapidly approaching. I 
could plainly see the young couple ; the woman 
had opened her eyes, and as I looked at her she 
moaned. 

All I could say was in vain until I promised to 
give the boatmen a certain number of silver 
ingots. Then they worked sulkily, and presently 
managed to catch the raft with their long 
grapnels. None of them, however, would con- 
sent to get down in order to cut the bonds of the 
lovers ; my boy had to do it himself. 

It was with the, utmost difficulty the unfor- 
tunate pair were able to get on board. Pale, 
emaciated, their great black eyes burning with 
fever, it seemed at first that help had come too 
late. The man was a type of those splendid 
hardy mountaineers who can run singing up the 
steepest slope on the hottest summer’s day. 
The girl, pretty and graceful, had that shy and 
at the same time haughty expression common 
among the lonely dwellers of the heights. 
Admirably shaped, she looked to be a bronze 
statue. When she saw herself thus among 
strangers, she blushed and appeared greatly 
confused. Looking around, she saw a garment 
of blue linen discarded by a boatman, and 


Help! We are dying!” he cried, 
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quickly picked it up and tied it round her slender 
shoulders. 

At this moment my boy brought two plates 
full of rice, and without a word both began to 
eat ravenously. 

The couple were soon able to speak. He, 
Kham-di, was a poor hunter. He had known 
the girl since childhood, and they had always 
loved one another. When the girl was fourteen 
and they began to think of being married, the 
old village chief saw her and asked her from her 
parents. Who would have thought of refusing, 
for the old man was powerful and wealthy ? But 
the lovers could not forget. They met secretly 
in the surrounding forest, but saon their meetings 
were discovered. The old chief’s rage knew no 
bounds, and they were doomed to undergo the 
dread punishment of the raft. They had been 
three days on the river when we rescued them ; 
every boat they had met passed them without 
even seeming to take any notice. 

When they had finished, my boy came round 
and, seeming to be asking what he should do 
with my glasses, which he had picked up on the 
deck, he told me, in a low tone, that he was afraid 
the boatmen would kill us all in the night if our 
new friends did not get away speedily. 

I knew enough about Cantonese to be certain 
that something would happen, so I immediatély 
ordered a bundle to be prepared with clothes, 
rice, some silver, and a short sword for the 
couple, while I told the lacdah to go near the 
bank. He obeyed quicker than he had ever 
done before, and the junk soon stopped close to 
a small promontory. 

Kham-di and the girl knelt and thanked me 
heartily ; then they took the bundle and jumped 
on shore. 

The junk was being pushed out again into the 
stream, when suddenly I saw Kham-di pick up 
a heavy stone and throw it at me with all his 
strength. Had I not instinctively dropped my 
head the missile would have struck me on 
the temple and killed me on the spot. The 
ways of the Chinese are truly inscrutable ! 
This mountaineer was obeying the law of his 
trive which bade him kill anyone interfering 
with the “‘ lovers’ raft,” even though I was his 
deliverer ! 
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Through the Land of 
Witchcraft. 


By P. AMAURY TALBOT. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The great drum of the Agara Club, a children’s society somewhat resembling our own 


Boy Scouts.” 


In these remarkable articles the author gives a most absorbing account of his experiences and 


discoveries while travelling as a Government official through the haunts of the “ju-ju 
remote and little-known “ bush” districts of West Africa. 
witchcraft and the fear of evil spirits dominate every act of their lives. 


in the 
The people are steeped in superstition ; 
Secret societies, whose 


members claim uncanny powers and strike at their enemies in mysterious ways, flourish on 
every hand; and some of the stories of “ju-ju” magic are so strange as to make one wonder 
if there is not something more than mere coincidence at the back of them. 


pamee NE of the mysteriousEgbo fetish stones 
We WA) was found by us not far from the 
( G) source of the so-called ‘“ River of 
S4 2oy Bad Fortune,” a stream which flows 
between banks from which the trees 
arch over and form so deep a shade that it is 
only here and there that the sunbeams can 
reach its waters. This gloomy stream is said to 
be haunted by the ghost of a hunter slain by a 
treacherous rival many years ago. The story 
runs that the murderer, after throwing his 
victim’s body into the water, set out for home. 
He lost his way in the bush, and, after wandering 
for several days, came at last to the brink of the 
same stream lower down. His foot slipped as 
he tried to cross on a felled tree-trunk, and he, 
also, found a grave in the ill-omened water. 
This cheerful stream is shown in the first 
photograph on the next page. 


ay 


Iv. 


A river with a very different 
The River reputation flows not far from the 
That Brings German border. It rises in a 
Good Luck. mere trickle which splashes down 
above a small cave, the darkness 
of which forms a background to the thin ribbon 
of water, and lends it a singular brilliancy. The 
stream flows through the centre of a charming 
dell, and before crossing the little bridge our 
carriers always set down their loads and ran 
forward to drink. Then, after plucking leaves 
from the banks, they formed into an irregular 
procession, and proceeded to a heap of leaves 
which lies a few yards off. Here they rubbed 
those they had gathered across their foreheads, 
saying, “‘ Me nfonn ofa!” (‘‘ May I have luck !””) 
and then dropped them on the heap. 
Anyone who conforms to the rite above 
described is supposed to have good luck through- 
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out the current year. It is specially practised 
by traders who go up to the Kameruns. 

Only a few hundred yards from the bank we 
came across a specimen of a new Anacardiace. 
This is one of the cauliflorous—or bark-flowering 
—trees in which the region abounds. These 
strange flowering growths are so rare in most 


“River of Bad Fortune,” an ill-omened stream haunted 
by the spirit of a murdered hunter. 

parts of the world that, as we learned from the 
authorities at Kew, they had remained almost 
unstudied, for no collection of importance had 
been made. Here, however, they occur in vast 
numbers and almost countless varieties, several 
hundreds of which have now been brought to 
England. The strangeness of their appearance 
is often equalled by their loveliness ; for, in the 
case of Napoleonas and many of the more showy 
species, one happens suddenly, amid the deep 
green of the bush, on a great trunk covered 

from root to branches with myriads of flowers. 
The new Anacardiace—seen in the next 
picture—is regarded with superstitious reverence 
by the natives, a fact which it is easy to under- 
stand when one stands at its base. The straight, 
leafless trunk, towering above lesser growths, is 
hung from base to summit with lilac-like clusters 
of flowers, vivid pink in colour. or fruit like 
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huge bunches of scarlet plums. Some hundred 
and fifty to two hundred feet above towers a 
crown of queer-shaped leaves, and so startling is 
the appearance of the tree that it is hardly a 
matter of astonishment that the simple-minded 
bush-folk ascribe to it magical properties. 

It is but natural that, where the conditions of 
life expose men to constant danger, ju-ju cults 
supposed to give protection from special perils 
should have a large following. Such is ‘‘ Ngbe 
Abum Obbaw” (“ Leopard knocks his paw ’’). 
One evening we found ourselves, quite unexpec- 
tedly, witnessing a celebration of this cult. We 
had reached a small town in the late afternoon, 
and, as usual on arrival, ordered a stand to be 
built for the cases of botanical specimens. So 
soon as this was finished the carriers brought 
logs and lighted a fire beneath. The spot 
chosen was under the sheltering eaves of a house. 
We had found it better to have the little erections 


A rare bark-flowering tree. 


built outside rather than within the compounds, 
and quite near to our own quarters, for it was 
thus easier to see that the fires were not allowed 
to die out. 

In the centre of the open space before the 
Egbo house a ju-ju tree was to be seen, springing 
from a heap of small stones brought as offerings. 
Round this again a circle of larger stones was 
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laid, to serve as seats for headmen when special 
rites were being performed. After dark had 
fallen a bright light suddenly sprang out from 
the edge of the heap of stones. So brilliant was 
it that every leaf and flower on the ju-ju tree 
stood out against the night. ‘The fire rose into 
a great flare, which flickered and wavered over 
a semicircle of men who had silently gathered 
in the background; then settled down to a 
clear, steady flame. 
to be caused by a resin which exudes from the 
Njatt Asung cactus. 

The reason for the ceremony proved to be 
that in this town, as in all which possess the ju-ju 
Nebe Abum Obbaw, it is unlawful for a fire to be 
lit outside the compound walls. Should this 


Investigation showed this’ 


some of my best fowls, which the brute took in 
default of bigger prey. 

On returning after six months’ absence I 
found that a remarkable change had taken 
place. The new ju-ju had been installed, and 
not a leopard showed itself within a mile of the 
houses, while not a single cow, goat, or sheep 
had been lost. The cattle, in fact, were 
wandering safely outside the town, spoiling the 
Government rubber plantations and eating the 
pineapples. 

The undoubted efficacy of the-ju-ju may, 
perhaps, be explained, in part, by the purgation 
ceremony already described. It is possible that 
the strong-smelling pitch used to “ renew the 
power ” of the ju-ju may offend the nostrils of 


The great drum of the village, which all strangers have to salute. 


tule be infringed, according to old tradition, the 
ju-ju which protects the town from leopards 
will no longer avail. The very night after the 
offending fire has been lighted one of tnese 
beasts will break through and carry off some of 
the goats or sheep. Only by means of the rite 
described above can the power of the outraged 
ju-ju be restored. 
Before the installation of this cult 
The Leopard leopards had been a scourge in 
Ju-ju. Oban. Five cows were once killed 
by them within twenty-four hours, 
while even in the middle of the town compounds 
were entered and goats carried off. 

One night, when I was sleeping in the doorless 
court-house, I awoke to find a leopard sniffing 
round my mosquito-net. It was after a long 
march, and I felt too tired to exert myself to 
repel the intruder save by a sleepy growl, but 
was punished for this laziness by the loss of 


the keen-scented beasts of prey and cause them 
to avoid the town. 

A great drum, like that shown in the above 
photograph, is to be found in most towns, and 
is regarded with superstitious reverence. In the 
absence of the head chief all strangers are sup- 
posed, on arrival, to bend before it in salutation ; 
touching the ground with their finger-tips in the 
usual sign of greeting. A well-known song in 
its honour runs: “ The town belongs to thee, 
great drum !” 

Another musical instrument, also called a 
“drum” by the natives, was found in a town 
on the Cross River. It was really a xylophone, 
made from slabs of cork-wood connected by 
string and laid across a trough cut from a solid 
block. Skilfully played, it had so good a tone 
that it was difficult to believe no metal was used 
in its construction. This was the property of 
the Agara Club, a children’s society, which, in 
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this region, holds 
somewhat the 
place of our Boy 
Scouts. 

There are many 
such societies, by 
the way. All of 
the same sex born 
within a year or 
so of one another, 
in the same town, 
constitute what 
is called an ‘“‘age 
class *—one for 
women and one 
for men. Members 
are bound to 
stand by one 
another through 
life, and to give 
help whenever it 
is needed. Each 
age class has its special secrets, musical in- 
struments, and “ plays.’’ One of the latter, 
at which we were present, was given at the 
New Year, and was acted by boys of about 
fourteen. It consisted in a stilt dance in which 
the Ghost King was one of the principal cha- 
racters, as also the Lame Boy, who plays the 
part of good fairy in many legends, and who, at 
ethe beginning of the world, brought fire from 
Heaven to Earth. One of the dancers wore a 
wreath of “ ghost leaves,’ which are used as 
plates for food offerings dedicated to the spirits. 

In the minds of most bush peoples 


Some Bush no hard-and-fast line seems to 
Burial exist between the living and the 
Customs. dead. Ghosts are thought to exer- 


cise great influence over those who 


African ‘* Boy Scouts "—A 


dance of the Agara Club near the Cross River. 


still dwell on earth. At all ceremonies of 
importance the names of the principal ancestors 
are invoked, and at feasts part of the food is 
always laid aside for them, in some such words 
as the following :— 

“Listen, my family! Here is the offering 
(goat, sheep, or cow) which we have killed for 
him who has died. Here is your portion. It is 
time for us to eat.” 

A libation is also poured out in order that the 
dead may drink with the living. 

By a beautiful fancy, any stranger who dies in 
a town is buried on the road by which he entered 
it, so that his spirit may easily find the way back 
to his home, or at least watch the road thither 
and listen for the coming of friends. 

Among many tribes those objects most used 


A Cross River village. 
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by the dead man 
while in life are 
broken and_ laid 
around his grave, 
so that their spirit, 
set free by the 
breaking of their 
earthly forms, 
may be borne by 
their owner into 
the world of 
ghosts. 

The clubs’ or 
“ companies’ to 
which the dead 
formerly belonged 
usually come to 
give “plays” 
during the celebra- 
tion of the funeral 
rites. In the case 
of one of the chief 
women’s clubs, 
called Ekpa, on the 
occasion of the 
death of a member, 
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A stilt dance of the boys’ club. 


the survivors run Menad-like round the town 


in a nearly naked state. 


Many brandish guns 


and swords, and all look fierce and wild. The 
men keep carefully out of sight, though their 
presence is not absolutely forbidden in daylight, 
but after dark no man must show his face. The 


women dance stark 
naked the whole night 
through, and should 
any man attempt so 
much as a glance at 
these mysteries it is 
believed that his 
strength will ebb 
away, and all his 
vitality leave him. 

Should a dying 
man have offended 
some powerful ju-ju, 
or fear- to meet the 
spirits of those he had 
formerly — wronged, 
elaborate precautions 
are taken to placate 
them, or protect his 
spirit. 

A rather touching 
means to this end 
came to my notice 
some time ago. Out- 
side the dead chief's 
door lay a cow 


A chief lying dead under the protection of 


which had _ been 
sacrificed, while 
above the deserted 
dwelling waved 
the Union Jack, 
so that in death, 
as in life, he 
might be safe 
beneath its pro- 
tection. 

To me, at least, 
this act of super- 
stition seemed to 
express the out- 
ward and visible 
sign of what the 
Union Jack means 
to a people who, 
before its arrival, 
were liable to 
slaughter or tor- 
ture at the behest 
of ju-ju man or 
chief. 

Last mail 
brought out to us 
a copy of the Times, containing Mr. Borden’s 
great speech. From this I venture to quote one 
short excerpt :— 

“In a time of dangerous riot and wild terror 
in a foreign city, the Canadian religious com- 
munity remained unafraid. ‘Why did you not 


fear?’ they were 
asked, and unhesi- 
tatingly came 


the answer: ‘The 
Union Jack floated 
above us.’ ” 

So speaks a great 
Imperialist amid the 
broad plains of 
Canada. From this 
land of magic and 
witchcraft comes the 
faint, far-off echo of 
the same sentiment : 
“We raise the 
British flag above 
our dead chief so 
that the spirits may 
see he has the Union 
Jack to protect 
him.” 

Surely this is suffi- 
cient answer to those 
of our countrymen 
who talk about “ the 
vice of patriotism.” 


TE Enp. 


The Crusoe of 
Soledad Bay. 


THE STORY OF A MAN’S REDEMPTION. 


BY J. G. HAWKS. 


ILLUSTRATBD BY T. SOMBRFIELD. 


A tale within a tale, and passing strange at that. 


The author, then a stranded actor, shipped as a 


hand on board a rich man’s yacht and, with the owner and two young ladies whom they rescued 
from a sinking boat, was blown away out to sea in a sudden storm. The yacht sprang a leak, and 


they beached her for repairs on the arid, uninhabited coast of Southern California. 


Here they 


met the “Crusoe” of the narrative—a former New York thief, consumptive, and sodden with 


drink and opium, who had been given a month to live by the doctors. 


In that sun-baked wilder. 


ness, far from human kind, where he had been marooned in strange circumstances, this erst- 
while criminal derelict was working out his own salvation. 
story shows. 


HE spring of 
1902 found me 
on the west- 
bound South- 
ern Pacific 
train at Maricopa Junc- 
tion, in Arizona, bound for 
Los Angeles. I had been 
a member of a small 
theatrical troupe, organ- 
ized in El Paso, Texas, 
and booked through the 
South-West. How we 
had lasted to Pheenix, 
Arizona, is still an unex- 
plained wonder to me. 
Business had been ter- 
rible, and when our 
Hebrew manager threw 
his hands up in final 
surrender I had no hard 
feelings towards him, only 
a vast admiration. I had 
a few dollars left, and 
on inquiry at the station 
learned that I could 
reach Los Angeles on my 
capital, though it would 
not allow me the luxury of a berth. We ran 
the forty miles down to the junction and caught 
the Overland at two the next morning. I 
climbed into the chair-car, dead tired and 
sleepy, and found it full. The air was foul 
and close, and I made my way out into the 


From a P. 


Mr. J. G. Hawks, the author of this remarkable story of a 
modern, real-life be 


How he succeeded, this remarkable 


vestibule end and sat on 
my suit-case until the 
conductor came through, 
pitking up tickets. He 
ordered me in from the 
platform, and I retired to 
the chair-car much dis- 
gruntled. On his return 
from the coaches ahead, 
he advised me to get a 
berth, as every seat in the 
day coaches was taken. 
I pushed on ahead to the 
Pullman and found the 
porter shining shoes in 
the smoking compart- 
ment. A quarter of a 
dollar brought me _ per- 
mission to stay there until 
daylight. I made myself 
as comfortable as possible, 
but found it impossible to 
sleep. The air was stifling ; 
the thermometer in the 
compartment marked 
g2deg., and the air was full 
of fine alkali dust which 
settled on everything. 

Presently a big, blond, red-faced man stag- 
gered into the compartment, cursing Arizona, 
the desert, and the heat, and dropped into one 
of the wicker seats, wiping his face and neck, 
and throwing his silk pyjama coat open over his 
broad chest. : 
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“ Thank goodness, I’ll soon be out of this!” 
he puffed. ‘‘ When I get to Long Beach it’s me 
for a bathing-suit. I’ll wade out till nothing 
but my head is out of the water and have a 
nigger in a skiff bring me iced lemonades.” 

I laughed and remarked that it was indeed 
hot. With the freedom of the South-West the 
stranger asked my destination, and I told him. 
He, it appeared, was bound to California for 
his annual vacation, and was travelling ahead 
of his family to prepare for their coming. He 
had chartered a yacht and intended to cruise 
from San Pedro and Catalina to San Diego. I 
told him of my disastrous theatrical experience, 
and he, chuckling, told me he had seen our per- 
formance in Tucson, and that it was about the 
worst that had visited that town for many 
years. 

Years before, in my college days, I had done 
considerable yachting, and as I had no idea of 
what I was going to do in Los Angeles, and did 
not wish to make my plight known to my folks, 
I asked him, point-blank, for work aboard the 
yacht, telling him I had had considerable 
experience with boats. 

To my joy he engaged me on the spot, and 
insisted on advancing me enough money to tide 
me over. We chatted until daybreak, and 
before I returned to the chair-car he went to his 
berth and returned with some money and a note 
to the skipper aboard the yacht at San Pedro. 

We got into Los Angeles the next evening. 
My new employer had looked me up when we 
passed through Yuma and given me some 
dunnage, which he asked me to take aboard with 
me. I stopped in Los Angeles just long enough 
to take a bath and change, then boarded the 
electric car forSan Pedro. I found the yacht, a 
sixty-foot yawl, moored alongside a lumber 
wharf, and went aboard and reported myself to 
the skipper, who ordered me to stow my stuff 
for’ard and turn to with the others. I found 
the crew to consist of a foremast hand, cook, 
and boy. We washed down and turned in. 

My fo’c’sle companions were pleasant enough 
company, and, being dog-tired and sleepy, I 
turned in early. The owner arrived about 
ten-thirty next morning. He nodded pleasantly 
to me and went below, followed by the skipper. 
A gasolene tug came alongside and passed us a 
line, and a wagon rattled down the wharf and put 
stores aboard. The skipper came on deck, and we 
made the tow-line fast and stored the boxes and 
crates in the galley lockers amidships. I went to 
the wheel while Carl and the boy cast off the 
lines. 

When the tug dropped us we squared away 

* down the coast under mainsail and jigger. That 
afternoon found us anchored to a buoy off 


Oceanside, riding to a long, low ground-swell. 
The owner was rowed ashore by the boy and 
disappeared over the sand-dunes towards the 
hotel, whose roofs and spires we could make out 
from the deck. 

Later the boy returned with the dory ; and 
the skipper and cook, with Carl, got the long- 
boat off the chocks on the cabin roof and into 
the water. 

The skipper ordered me to stay aboard and 
then, taking the others, rowed ashore. 

Left alone, I went below, unpacked my suit- 
case, and stowed the stuff away. I got into the 
jersey and duck trousers the skipper had issued 
to me and lay down in my little bunk beside 
the fo’c’sle companion. I must have fallen 
into a doze, for I found myself sitting up in the 
bunk and listening. ‘‘ Roamer, ahoy!” came a 
faint shout, and I tumbled up the companion 
and, looking over to the wharf, which stretched 
its quarter-mile of length out into the cove, saw 
the owner standing there and just about to hail 
again, I jumped into the dory, rowed over, and 
took him off. 

Once on board I hauled the dory astern, and 
met the owner in the cock-pit as I was going 
for’ard. 

“ What do you make of the weather, Jack ?” 
he asked. “ The glass is down to nothing.” 

We looked seaward, but could see nothing 
threatening; then, suddenly, I felt the owner’s 
hand on my shoulder and he slued me around, 
pointing towards the shore. “ There’s our 
blow, and right off the land,” he cried; “ it’s 
going to be a whopper.” 

The air, so warm and balmy five minutes 
before, turned chill, and an icy forerunner of the 
impending squall churned and twisted the water 
into foam as it rushed down the cove. The sky, 
erstwhile so blue and clear, assumed a steel-grey 
tint, the strip over the sand-dunes darkening 
even as we looked, and a grey shadow seemed 
to settle down over the cove. 

In-shore of us, two girls in a catboat were 
slowly propelling her towards a gaily-painted 
buoy. Her mainsail hung shivering and slatting, 
and the girls rowed wildly, with startled glances 
shoreward at the threatening aspect. 

“Those girls had better make that buoy 
quick,” remarked the owner. “TI think I'll 
hail them.” He jumped up on the stern-deck 
and sent a shout over the water. 

“© Plunger, ahoy !”” 

Hardly had the hail left his lips when the 
squall was on us. The sun was wiped from the 
sky as if some giant had puffed it out. Suddenly 
over the sand-dunes began a hoarse muttering 
sound, confused and dull at first, but growing 
louder until it swelled into a deafening roar. A 
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“In a twinkling we pulled the girls over into our cock-pit.” 


cloud of swirling sand obscured the air. The 
shore-line blackened and vanished ; a long line 
of whirling spray whipped across the cove, 
hissing and leaping into the air. 

The squall struck our craft with a bellowing 
smash that beat us to the deck, wildly grasping 


the cock-pit rail, and cowering under the mighty 
rush and whirl of its blast. A blanket of spinning 
grey spume shut down over the cove and flew by 
us with a shriek. The yawl heeled over and 
rounded up on her mooring-line with a jerk, and 
taking up the slack on her bitts with a shock 
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which shook her to her keel, plunged straight 
into the surges, her nose pointed to the shore. 

Meanwhile the owner and I, peering into the 
gloom shoreward, gave a simultaneous shout as 
the catboat, with the two terrified girls clinging 
fast in her cock-pit, came charging down on us 
and brought up with a smash against our counter. 
fouling the short companion-ladder and pounding 
and grinding against our planking. In a 
twinkling we pulled the girls over into our cock- 
pit, and the owner cut the companion-way 
adrift with his pocket-knife, letting the catboat 
slide astern, where it swamped our dory and 
then vanished into the storm. 

I made the cabin slide and doors fast and 
clawed my way for’ard and closed the slide over 
the fo’c’sle hatch. The yawl was securely 
moored, and I had no fear of her dragging the 
two-ton block which Carl had told me held the 
buoy. I stayed for’ard and watched through 
the driving spray a big, clumsy barge, moored 
by cables to some piles in-shore, wallowing 
wildly and cascading the water from her side in 
streams. Presently the driving clouds’ of sand 
and spray shut her out from my sight for awhile, 
and when I made her out again my startled 
shout brought the owner scrambling over the 
cabin-house to me. The barge, carrying away 
one of her hawsers, had slued around broadside 
and was jerking and pulling at the other in a 
way that no rope that was ever spun could stand 
long. The owner motioned to me, and I cast 
all but two turns of the mooring-line off the bitts 
and stood by, ready to let go if she came down 
on us, for we were in a direct off-shore line with 
her. 

Meanwhile the owner struggled madly to get 
the lashings off the anchor at the cathead and 
see the cable clear, Too late! A great surge 
hit the barge and sent a column of spray high in 
the air, where it was blown to mist in a twinkling. 
She swung heavily back, head on, and we saw 
with dismay that she was adrift and bearing 
down onus. I held one turn and paid out what 
line I had until the yaw] was riding at the extreme 
end of the rope. The barge gathered headway 
until she was plunging and wallowing along at a 
good speed. The yawl seemed a magnet for 
her. She veered as we paid off until we dared 
hang on no longer, and at a clap on my shoulder 
from the owner I let the line go, raced aft, and 
cast the lashings off the wheel. I put it hard 
over, and as we were shooting astern at a good 
rate the yawl swung broadside on to the gale, 
shipping the cock-pit full of water. The next 
wave caught her nose and whirled her around, 
and as the swamped dory held her stern a little 
we swept out of the cove and headed right out 
to sea. We were running south-west, and as 
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we cleared the point at the head of the cove we 
took the wind a little more northerly, and drove 
off at an angle from the shore. We shipped 
every other sea over the stern-deck, so the owner 
and I lashed the throat of the jigger and topped 

up the gaff. This put good steerage-way on the 
yawl, and she made better weather of it, not 
yawing so wildly and keeping the cock-pit free. 
I then opened the cabin slide and doors and we 
got the young ladies below. The owner found 
them some dry clothes and then came on deck 
with a bottle of whisky and gave me a stiff 
dram, which put new life in me. for the wind and 
driving spray were icy cold. 

There seemed no end tothe storm. We drove 
before it all that day and night, and the followin;: 
day, though it showed a slight slacking in the 
wind, did not permit us to haul round or heave 
the yacht to. During the day, however, the 
weather gradually improved, and at four-thirty 
in the afternoon the owner decided to head 
shoreward, under jigger and jib. We battened 
down the girls in the cabin and put the helm 
down, running up the jigger as we rounded to. 
We shipped tons of water, but finally got her 
head into it and set a lashed jib. The yawl made 
gallant weather of it, and presently we took the 
slide off and allowed the young ladies to come 
on deck again, for they were badly frightened at 
the heeling of the craft and the sound of the 
water crashing on deck. 

One of the young ladies, whom for the purposes 
of this narrative I will call Miss C——, went 
into the galley, which connected with the cabin 
by a gangway through the bulkhead, and made 
a fire in the range. We certainly enjoyed the 
coffee, bread, and cold meat she got ready. The 
ownerand I had relieved each other at thewheel off 


‘and on, but had only had the briefest of naps. The 


meal over, the girls retired to the owner’s cabin 
and turned in. The owner insisted on taking 
the first trick at the wheel, and I cleared up the 
galley and opened the little bulkhead door to 
descend into the fo’c’sle and turnin. There was 
a foot of water there, piling up to leeward with 
every plunge. I went back to the cock-pit and 
reported the matter to the owner. As I passed 
through the cabin Miss C—— put her head 
through the state-room door and told me she 
heard water under the cabin flooring. The 
owner ordered me to start the gasolene pump, 
and its steady “chugging” brought the girls 
out of the cabin with scared faces. Having 
reassured them, we watched the water anxiously. 
The pump held it level, and we set a due east 
course for the shore. I turned in in the skipper’s 
cabin and slept like a dead man until nine 
o'clock, when the owner called me. He was so 
weary he could hardly hold his head up, and I 
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protested strongly because he had not called me 
earlier. I found a stiff breeze blowing and the 
sea running high ; the yacht was still close-hauled 
under jigger and jib. The moon shone fitfully 
through patches of flying scud. 

I kept her to her course, and at midnight Miss 
C—— and Miss McD—— came on deck and 
joined me. The pump held the water steady, 
we were making good headway, and everything 
looked rosy. The young ladies turned in again 


port bow. Away to starboard the shore lay in 
an unbroken sweep, and we could hear the surf 
pounding it. We decided to double the point 
to windward and came about, heading out to 
sea again. When we had gained the necessary 
offing, we went about again and stood in. The 
sky had cleared and the wind gradually dropped. 
It grew hot as we neared the land. The tide 
gurgled and sucked at our bows as we swept 
slowly by the point and, starting our sheets, 
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at three o’clock, and half an hour later the pump 
stopped. I lashed the helm and went forward 
to examine it, but could not get it started. An 
examination of the tank-gauge told me what I 
dreaded to see—there was no more gasolene! 
I got out the hand-brakes, stowed below, and 
went on deck to find the yawl up in the wind. 
Shifting the helm up two spokes I lashed it 
again, and then went forward and started a 
weary three-hour shift at the pump. Daylight 
found the wind moderated to a good sailing 
breeze, though the sea was still running high. 
Land was in sight ahead, and away on the port 
quarter a lofty barquentine was shaking the 
reefs out of her top-gallant sails and soaring 
away. I hailed “Land O!” and brought the 
owner and the young ladies on deck. The 
owner took the wheel while I got the mainsail 
on her, the young ladies valiantly hauling at the 
halliards with me. Then we took spells at the 
pump, and at about ten o’clock we had raised 
the land enough to make out the low shore. It 
was the owner’s plan to beach the yawl and 
plug the leak, and so we ran in as close as we 
dared, a low point of land unfolding off our 


experiences here described. 
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headed in-shore. A heavy growth of kelp, 
alive with fish, impeded our way and finally 
brought us toa stop. I made fast to the growth 
and we dropped the jib and the peaks of the 
main and jigger. We were now as securely 
anchored as when we rode to our two-ton block. 
I had heaved the dory’s nose up short to the 
rail some time before, and now jumped into her 
and cleared her of what water remained in her. 

The thick, waving growth of kelp caught the 
heavy swell and tamed it into a smooth, undula- 
ting roll in a dozen feet. I took a hand-line in 
the dory, as it was impossible to sound through 
the kelp, and was about to push off when Miss 
McD—— called out: ‘‘ Take me with you, Mr. 
Jack; I’ve never been in Mexico.” Mexico ! 
Sure cnough, I thought, this must be the Lower 
California shore: I looked towards the owner 
and received a nod of assent. 

I must mention here the owner’s courtesy and 
consideration throughout. Not by word or 
command had he let it appear that I was only a 
foremast hand on the yacht. The young ladies 
thought, and still think, that I was a guest 
aboard. Well, we rowed parallel to the shore 
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and finally came to a clear passage in the kelp 
which led to a channel which swung in a half 
moon through the low sand-dunes. The tide 
drew us into this inlet and whirled us between 


the dunes, it being only necessary for me to 
give an occasional dip with the oars to keep her 
nose straight. The iniet opened into a lagoon 


with a crescent beach of white sand. I got the 
line untangled from Miss McD——’s feet and 
took a cast. There was six feet of water close 
to shore. Here was the very place to beach 
the yawl. Rowing back, I had a stiff pull 
through the inlet. Just as I cleared the inlet 
an exclamation from Miss McD—— made me 
glance over my shoulder. The yawl was well 
down by the head, her stern high in the air! 
Reaching the yacht, I told the owner of the little 
bay behind the sand-dunes. ‘“ Then hoist your 
jib and cast off,” he said; “ we’re taking water 
fast, and I’m everlastingly blest if I do any 
more pumping.” 

I topped up the peak of the main gaff and 
ran the jib up as I cast off. The yawl slowly 
gathered way, sliding over the kelp in jerks, 
and causing the owner to breathe strong words 
as it fouled his rudder. Gradually we swept 
clear and gathered headway, the tide helping us. 
She glided rapidly into the opening, scraping 
gently over a sandbar at the mouth. The 
rushing tide carried her through the bend, and 
when we cleared the channel I let go all sheets, 
and we took the beach in a smooth, sliding 
scrape, and heeled over gently. Then I took a 
line ashore, wading shoulder-deep to the beach. 

The owner next brought the young ladies 
ashore, and I took the dory and brought back 
the bedding, stores, and canvas. We erected a 
shelter for the girls and built a fireplace in the 
sand. The tide turned about one, and at four 


the yawi’s bow was high and dry. I waded out 
around the stern, but could see no evidence of a 
leak. The owner joined me, and we came to 
the conclusion that the yacht had heeled on the 
wrong side. This necessitated waiting for 
another tide, and we so informed the girls. 
They took the delay very well, having evidently 
made up their minds to make the best of an 
unavoidable situation. Miss C—— was dressed 
in a pair of the owner’s knickers, golf-stockings, 
and a négligé shirt; Miss McD——, in a khaki 
shooting-coat, riding trousers, and golf-stockings, 
looked like a slim boy. During the run before 
the gale, these costumes had been hidden by 
long rain-coats, but the hot sun of the inlet socn 
caused the girls to shed them. They attended 
to drying their own clothes, but very sensibly 
decided to keep on the comfortable rig that the 
owner had provided them with. 

Meanwhile I rigged a tackle to the mainmast, 
so that we could heave her over when the tide 
was full. The owner took a rifle and went along 
the shore exploring. He disappeared over the 
dunes to the north, and I set about preparing 
some supper, assisted by the girls. The meal 
being now ready, I cast about for the owner, 
and went to the dunes to the north and scrambled 
up them. The owner was up the beach some 
way, and, seeing me, waved me to come. I slid 
down the other side and hastened to him. He 
pointed to a well-defined path that left the shore 
and wound in among some mesquite bushes. 
“Tve followed that path and found water, 
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“ He splashed ashore, eyeing us keenly.” 


Jack,” he said, “ but no sign of anyone. There 
are evidently people here, and I think it would be 
wise for us to stand watch and watch to-night.” 

I was dumbfounded, for I didn’t think it 
possible that these arid shores were inhabited. 
I knew, however, that the Chinese shark-fishers 
touched along these coasts, and would rather 
have met a Malay pirate proa than one of their 
junks in our present position. The owner agreed 
that it would be bad policy to alarm the ladies, 
and so we returned to our camp, determined to 
keep a wideawake guard that night. We ate 
supper with the young ladies in great spirits. 
We told stories until late, and finally the girls 
crawled into their shelter, while I made up a 
blanket on the hot sand. It was as hard as a 
block of stone, and I was some time falling 
asleep. The owner took the rifle and paced up 
and down the beach, and he was the last thing 
I saw, before my eyes closed, his form outlined 
against the brilliant stars. 

He woke me about two o’clock in the morning, 
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having, with his unvarying gdod-heartedness, let 
me sleep beyond my proper time. I took the 
rifle and he crawled into my blankets after 
muttering, “‘ All quiet ; I’ve seen nothing.” I 
paced up and down as he had done, and soon the 
east began to lighten, and I walked down to the 
dunes and made my way up them. The 
horizon was rose-pink with the coming dawn, 
and already it was hot. The sea had gone down 
and the lagoon lay like a sheet of molten lead in 
its basin. I thought I could make out a craft 
of some kind away up the shore-line, but the 
morning mists began to rise from the land and 
hang over the shore and water, obscuring every- 
thing before I could make sure. I returned to 
the camp, collecting driftwood for a fire as I 
went. The young ladies came from the shelter 
soon after, and with their assistance I rigged a 
shade over the owner without awakening him. 
We made coffee and ate breakfast, and then the 
girls disappeared over the dunes for a dip in the 
surf on the beach. I warned them not to stray, 
and then went on with cleaning up the breakfast 
things. The tide was well in, and I took a strain 
on the tackle to the masthead, bringing the 
yawl up to an even keel, and making her fast to 
a sunken timber in the beach. 

Presently the girls came back and reported a 
sail coming down the shore. I seized the rifle 
and was just about to scramble up the bank of 
the inlet when I saw the peak and throat of a 
brown sail cut swiftly by the bank and hang in 
the wind at the inlet. My shout brought the 
owner up all standing, and we ran to where we 
could see through the passage. A queer- 
looking craft hung there in the wind, the solitary 
brown man in her evidently puzzled at sight of 


~ the yawl lying on the lagoon shore. Finally he 


must have made up his mind that it was safe to 
venture in, and brought his craft around with a 
sweep of his paddle. Then followed the prettiest 
piece of sailing that I have ever seen. The 
morning breeze was light and coming in puffs, 
and the canoe or dugout he was sailing was 
extremely “crank,” in spite of the outriggers 
lashed across it. He came close-hauled down to 
the bend in the inlet, crawling out on his out- 
rigger and luffing into the puffs as they heeled 
him over, then slacking away and cutting across 
the lagoon with an impetus that shot him half- 
length up on the white sand. He splashed 
ashore, eyeing us keenly ; then he halted and, 
throwing his hand up, said, cheerily: ‘ Well, 
culls, wot’s tha good word ? ” 5 
The owner and I gave a gasp of astonishment, 
and a little squeal from the girls testified to 
their surprise. Instead of Indian or Mexican, this 
was an American of the States and—to judge 
from the dialect—from some one of our big 
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cities. From the- crown 
of his black, curly head 
to the soles of his feet 
he was burnt a bronze 
brown. A curly, black 
beard covered his face to 
the eyes, which were keen 
and quick-shifting. He 
was naked to the waist, 
about which was wound | 
a dark, silky cloth, which 
bound his thighs and hung 
in a fold half-way to his 
knees. His legs were 
bare. He carried himself 
with an easy, graceful 
swing, and the muscles 
rippled under his skin with 
every motion. I should 
judge he was about five 
feet seven or eight in 
height and about thirty- 
five years old. He grinned 
at our surprised faces and 
said: “Took me for a 
greaser, what?” and 
exploded in a gale of 
laughter. 

The owner was the first 
to recover from his 
astonishment and asked, 
in a tone of the liveliest 
curiosity: “Will you 
kindly tell me what 
you, evidently a citizen 
of the United States, 
are doing down here 
hole?” 

The man grinned with the keenest enjoyment. 
“It’s a long story, boss,” he answered, “ and I 
think it’s more shady up by my shack. If you 
and the ladies will come along with me, I’ll tell 
you all about it. Gee! But I’m glad to talk to 
a white man once more! For the last eight 
months I’ve had nobody to chew the rag with 
but Indians and Chinks, and not much of 
that.” 

The owner shot a glance of amusement at me, 
and I said: ‘“‘ We shall be glad to go with you, 
but first I’ve got to heel the yawl, and I think a 
pull at that tackle will do it. We shall then have 
about four hours till the tide falls.” 

“Leak, eh?” he queried, and preceded us to 
where the line was fast. A good heave by the 
three of us settled the yawl on her other side, 
and after making everything snug we followed 
our new-found friend over the dunes towards the 
path through the mesquite. The track wound 
through the mesquite, and at a turn of it I was 
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surprised to see a stream, which sank into the 
sandstone bed and disappeared at our feet. The 
path led upward along this stream, and I could 
mark its course ahead of us by the greener 
shrubs that lined its banks. It took us, after a 
walk of about twenty minutes, to the base of a 
sandstone butte, from the foot of which the 
stream issued in a spring, bubbling up clear, 
fresh, and cool. A path cut in the sandstone 
led upward, and the man swung himself lightly 
up it. We followed, and as it turned about the 
hill we caught a glimpse of the “shack,” as he had 
called it. Cut into the sandstone near the top 


_ of the butte was an oblong room, supported by 


cottonwood pillars. A heavy mat, rolled up on 
a bamboo pole, showed how this apartment 
could be protected from the weather in case of 
storm. We wound around the last turn, puffing 
from the climb, to find our guide halted with one 
hand pointing down at the floor of the trail. I 
closed up to him and looked over his shoulder. 
A gasp from the owner and my start backward 
almost scared the girls off the narrow path. 
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“There, coiled up in its thick folds, was an immense diamond-back rattlesnake.” 


There, coiled up in its thick folds, was an 
immense diamond-back rattlesnake. 

“Easy there, now,” our guide whispered ; 
“this is my friend; he wouldn’t hurt no one, 
but he’s just a bit angry at strangers.” 

The snake’s tail was sending up a buzzing 
whir and his head darted to and fro as he 


disputed our path. He 
could easily have struck 
his fangs into the brown 
man’s breast, but seemed 
disposed to dart around 
him and pay his respects 
to me. I heartily detest 
snakes, and so crowded 
back on the owner, who 
clutched my shoulder and 
steadied me. Our guide 
pursed up his lips and 
gave a low whistle. The 
whirring gradually died 
down, and as our guide 
kept up the low whistle 
the snake slowly uncoiled 
and slid its ugly length 
over the trail-edge and 
glided into a wide crevice 
in the sandstone. The 
snake having vanished, we 
climbed into the room at 
our host’s invitation and 
made ourselves comfort- 
able on the floor. The 
place was very ingeniously 
constructed, and had a 
fireplace built in the back 
of it, with a flue cut up- 
ward through six feet of 
sandstone to the top of 
the cliff. A ship’s bucket 
with dim letters, Elizabeth, 
stood beside it, and over 
in the far corner were 
piled odds and ends of 
driftwood, that he had 
evidently collected on the 
beach. 

“T’ve known my friend 
out there for two years,” 
said the stranger. ‘‘ When 
I climbed this cliff the 
first time, he was waiting 
for me—and almost got 
me, too. I came every 
morning for two weeks 
and talked to him reason- 
able, but he wouldn’t let 
me come up. Then I 
started whistling to him, 
and blamed if he didn’t let me go by. He 
penned me up here once for four hours by 
coming back and coiling down in the path, 
and I came pretty near whistling my head off 
before Jimmy—that’s his name—took a slide 
into the crack.” 

We admired his arrangements in the room, and 
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he appeared to be very proud of his abode. He 
inquired how we happened to come to a coast 
that was so seldom visited, and the owner told 
our story. This in return brought his, and amid 
wild surroundings, seated on the floor of his 
sandstone house, with its grim guardian lurking 
in a crevice near by, the boom of the surf on the 
outer shore coming faintly to our ears, we, 
owner and man and two castaway summer 
boarders, heard the story of the ‘‘ Nature man” 
of Soledad Bay. I have suppressed some of the 
curious Bowery slang he used, which the reader 
would probably find unintelligible, but otherwise 
the story is much as he told it. 

“‘T suppose I ought to start with my name, 
but I'll have to leave that out. You wouldn’t 
know it, and if you told the story afterwards 
there’s some fools that would take the trouble to 
come way down here and bother me. Riley, or 
maybe Jacobs, will do. 1 was born in the big 
village (New York), on the East Side, and ran 
the streets till the police grabbed me and took me 
tu school. I sold papers at the bridge entrance 
in the afternoons, and soon got to know the 
hang-outs and all the ‘ guns’ on the old Bowery. 
When I got bigger, it was me for the ‘ joints’ 
(gambling-houses), and the captain of the pre- 
cinct soon had me to work herding the thieves at 
election time. A bloke can’t go up against that 
game without taking to drink, and when I made 
a muddle of two or three deals the captain fired 
me up to One Hundred and Twenty-fifth and 
Third Avenue. Say, that was a nasty trick and 
T was sore. I lived in a room up on the third 
floor, and hung out at a saloon.” 

There followed an account of the criminals and 
“ crooks” who infested the “ joints” of that 
neighbourhood, of his bitterness at his removal, 
and of his gradually losing his usefulness and 
falling lower and lower until, as he told us, with 
an apologetic glance at the ladies, “I was a 
common thief, and smoking hop (opium) at that.” 

He told of the cough that attacked him; of 
his getting wet on a midnight raid on the river, 
and his consequent illness. He dragged along, 
helped by the “ gang,” and finally staggered 
down-town to the Free Clinic, where a doctor. 
after a hurried examination, told him that 
unless he sought a warmer climate at once he 
would be dead in a month. His incredulous 
surprise and resentment angered the doctor, who 
brutally told him that he was hardly worth the 
saving, and that such wrecks as he, drink and 
opium sodden, were much better out of the way 
than bothering clinics and making expense for 
honest taxpayers. He determined to get away, 
and went over to the political boss, whom he 
referred to as the “‘Old Man,” and seemed to 
have the utmost admiration for, and told him of 


his case. The ‘Old Man” told him he'd see 
what he could do, and in the course of a week 
came up to the room occupied by the sick man 
and gave him the following orders. A purse 
had been made up for him and his ticket for Los 
Angeles purchased. This ticket and enough 
money to last him the trip were given him, and 
he was told that eight dollars would be sent him 
every week to subsist on. He took the train 
and arrived in Los Angeles a week later, more 
dead than alive from the trip. The money came 
regularly, and he began to pick up a bit. Then 
came temptation again, and he went forth 
seeking the kind he had left behind in New York. 
They are easily found in every city, and he was 
soon back in the toils of his old bad habits again. 

“There I was, no cause to worry, the eight 
dollars coming every week and maybe a line 
from the ‘Old Man’ asking how I was getting 
along—and yet I had to go and jump that 
toboggan again. Well, my eight dollars wasn’t 
big enough for me one night, and I mortgaged it 
for two months ahead for thirty-five dollars. 
Oh, I was a beauty, I was! I went on a ‘ big 
time’ with the dough (money), and when I came 
to I was so sick I couldn't crawl, hanging out of 
the side of a bunk in a hop-joint (opium den), 
having a spell of bleeding on the floor. The 
Chink keeper was going to throw me out, when 
a little dried-up fellow came over and stopped 
him. 

“*You know me.’ he said; ‘I’m Mow Jim ; 
I sabe you long time in New York. Make chop 
suey on Duane Stleet.’ 

“T didn’t remember him, but I did the joint, 
and I said ‘ Halloa,’ 

“*You plenty sick, smoking hop, drinking 
booze, no yood,’ he went on. ‘ You go away, 
no can get um, you maybe get better.’ 

“T told him I had no money and that I wanted 
to die anyway. He got me some ice, fixed me 
up, and stayed with me all that day. Gee! 
That Chink was a whiter man than a lot of 
people back there that I know. He gave the 
keeper of the place some coin, and he let me 
sleep there that night. The next day Mow Jim 
came in again. ‘ You come ’long me,’ he said. 
‘I fix um, you go away.’ I just didn’t care 
what happened, and was so weak that he had to 
almost carry me. He brought me down to San 
Pedro and took me out to a schooner that was 
full of Chinks. Then I got sick again, and when 
I come out of that spell we were on the water, 
and it was as hot as fury, and I thought I was 
going to die. The Chinks took no notice of me, 
and I shouted out to one to come over to me. 
“Where Mow Jim?’ I asked him. ‘Mow Jim, 
he no come,’ I was told. ‘ You sabe, long time 
ago in New York, you stop bad man from killing 
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Mow Jim. he say takum away, no can catch hop, 
no can catch whisky. I takum you Mexico,’ 
So that was the way Mow Jim was paying me 
back for helping him in some scrap that I didn’t 
even remember about ! 

“Well, we got down by this place and they 
rowed me ashore, and I must have fainted again, 
for when I woke up the Chinks were gone and I 
was lying on a blanket down on the beach. The 
sun was beating down and it felt good, and I 
managed to slip off some of my clothes. Gee ! 
How that sun did cook me! I lay there all that 
day, too weak to move, and when night came I 
crawled under the blanket, and the hot sand kept 
me warm and I fell asleep. The next morning I 
was stronger, but not able to get on my pins. 
The Chinks had left me some.rice and dried 
abalone, and I chewed a little of that and started 
to crawl up the beach. My tongue was hanging 
out of my mouth, and I must have been two 
hours getting over to those sand-hills and another 
hour getting to the top of them. When I saw 
the green bushes at the creek I knew that the 
Chinks had dropped me near water. I never knew 
that water could taste so good, and I don’t 
mind telling you that when I had shoved my 
whole head in and soaked up all I could swallow, 
I said a prayer I had heard the Salvation Army 
lasses say; and rolled over and slept again. When 
I woke up it was dark, and I managed to get on 
my feet and get back to the beach and that hot 
sand. The next morning I could walk, and 
made two trips to the creek and ate some abalone 
and rice. There were matches in the box, and 
I got some wood together. I was afraid to go 
far away from the beach, because I thought I 
couldn’t get back to it for the night. I got 
stronger, felt better, and ate a little more each 
day. The sore feeling in my chest was going, 
and I was able to climb the sand-bank without 
having to stop about ten times on the way up. 
The grub began to get low, and I was sick of rice 
and abalone. I liked the feel of the hot sun on 
my skin, and peeled my clothes off every day 
and put them on at night. I took my socks and 
worked a long string out of them, made a slip- 
knot on the end, and lay in wait for the quail I 
saw in the bushes up by the creek. I missed 
about a dozen before I landed one. I cleaned 
him and cooked him over a fire, and he tasted 
prime. Then I made another line and fashioned 
a hook out of a nail I took out of the box the 
Chinks had left. I just got fed up on fish ; 
they bit at the abalone and even at the bare 
hook. Then I made little trips away from the 
beach and found this place by following the 
creek. I was afraid of Jimmy at first, but he 
got to be friendly and stopped rattling at me. 


I was whist! one day and the old rascal 
Vol. bln | y Se ee 


seemed to like the sound, and now, when I pipe 
up, he knows I want to come upand he clears off. 
“T got better every day till I could run the 
length of the beach and climb the sand-hills 
without bursting my lungs ; and then I started 
on the house. I got awful lonesome at times, 
and when it came on me I would work at some- 
thing and try to forget it. Those nights I spent 
on the beach looking up at the stars and wishing - 
I could die taught me lots of things. I saw 
where I was all wrong, and I got to studying and 
thinking about things that I had done with the 
old gang that made me curl up under that 
blanket and curse myself. I swam every day 
in the lagoon and took a‘run on the beach till I 
was tired. The bleeding spell I had on the 
schooner was the last one I had, and I began to 
see I might beat the consumption after all. 
Then I made up my mind to stick it out till I 
was as strong as when I used to beat the kids 
swimming in the East River. I get no booze 
here, and I’ll never cook another pill (opium). 
“One day there came a big wind, and I had 
to hug this place pretty close. You couldn’t 
stand up on your pins against it, and when it 
left off the waves were smashing over the sand- 
hills and running down into the inside pond. I 
went down to the beach, and that’s when I found 
the log to make my boat. It was rolling up and 
down the beach with the waves, and I waded in 
and grounded it, though it came near to breaking 
my legs. Well, it was a tough job, but I got the 
inside burnt out and used to paddle round in it 
and fish in the seaweed outside the channel. 
One morning I saw a big Chinese junk with a 
square sail coming in, and when they rowed up 
to the pond I went down to the beach. Say, 
those Chinks were scared of me! They bumped 
their heads on the sand and wouldn’t move. 
There were two of them who had been in the 
schooner when I was put ashore, and they had 
come ashore to find my bones and bury them on 
the beach ; they had a roast pig and some rice- 
paper prayers to tack on my grave. I was ten 
minutes getting them to look up, and I talked to 
them soft and easy till the boss Chink crawled up 
and felt my leg. After that it was all right, and 
I took them up to the flat and showed them 
around like. When they saw Jimmy they had 
another fit, and I was a long time coaxing them 
into the room. They slept on the beach that 
night with me alongside of them for company. 
Hop Lee, the boss, rowed out to the junk, which 
had grounded on the sand-bar, and brought 
back some grub. With it he brought the hop 
lay-outs (opium and pipes) and a square-face 
bottle of Chinee gin. Say, culls, I wouldn’t have 
touched them for anything! They smoked 
themselves to sleep, and I lay there just thinking. 
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I was feeling good and happy that I could say 
‘No’ to the smoking and pass the square-face 
bottle up, and I knew that I was going to have 
them Chinks tell Mow Jim, when they got back 
to Los Angeles, that I had won out. 
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“In the morning the Chinks filled their water- 
barrels at the creek and wanted to take me off in 
the junk. They were surprised when I told them 
‘No.’ They left me a box of tea and some rice, 
and I wrote a note on a smooth piece of board 


“Those Chinks were soared of me!" 
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for Mow Jim. Those Chinks couldn’t under- 
stand me staying, but I was satisfied to stay. I 
knew that when the time for me to get out 
came I should feel it in my bones. They left me 
a piece of canvas for my boat, and I fixed her up 
with those cross sticks so that she would sail 
without tipping over. Say, I was in the water 
more than I was out of it at first! Once I 
tipped over outside and came in to the beach 
through those big waves, and I wasn’t feeling 
any too cheerful till I felt the sand under my 
feet. I thought every minute a shark would get 
me. I learnt sailing fast, though, and took trips 
up and down the beach on good days. I towed 
all those cottonwood logs back to brace up my 
room, and found a place where the abalones were 
thick. I made those dishes out of red clay 
which I found up the shore, and I had to make 
about twenty of them before I could cook them 
so that they would stick together. I have to be 
my own doctor ; I cut my foot bad once, and 
about a year back I pulled out a tooth that was 
aching. Gee! but cutting my own hair was 
what had me guessing, till I got an idea and 
burnt it off with a stick. 

“T’ve got to like this place, and when I am 
away up the outside beach, and maybe get back 
near nightfall, it’s just like coming home. Say, 
IT was scared when I saw the top of the mast of 
your boat sticking up over the sand-bank! I 
thought that maybe it was some of the New 
York police come after me for some old job that 
had been discovered. Then I knew that Mow 
Jim would never blow on me, and ran in to see 
who was calling on me. Folks, I’m tickled to 
death to see you, and I’ve talked myself blind.” 

We hung on his story entranced. The owner 
rom time to time ejaculated softly under his 
breath. The young ladies cried with pity when 
he described his sufferings on landing, and after 
the conclusion of his tale no one broke the 
silence for quite a long time. Then the owner, 
drawing a deep breath, rose and silently proffered 
his hand to him. I followed suit, and the young 
ladies, catching the spirit, rose and shook his 
hand in turn. The owner seemed profoundly 
impressed with the story, and kept muttering to 
himself in wonder and astonishment: “ Gad, 
what a story !”’ and “ Bless my soul !”” 

We talked over his adventures, asking him 
many questions, and Miss McD—— tried to 
make him understand what a wonderful thing 
had come to him, as he lay, a mere shell of a man, 
a hairsbreadth from death, on the burning sand 
of the lagoon. He could not grasp what she 
intended to convey, but was impressed by our 
admiration for his struggles. 

We returned to the beach to find the tide well 
out and the yawl heeled over so that we could 


get at her easily. We located the leak, and I got 
tools and oakum from the bo’sun’s locker aboard, 
spiked the started plank, and caulked it tight. 
The “Nature man” assisted us and showed 
himself very handy. He went out and visited 
some traps he had set, and returned with seven 
quail. Then we rigged lines and fished the 
kelp on the outer shore from the dory, pulling 
in the fish as fast as we could bait the lines. We 
had lunch and sat on the beach awaiting the 
tide to come in and float the yawl. We gave ° 
our new friend news of the outside world that 
the Chinamen could not have told him, and 
were sorry that we were not better versed in the 
municipal politics of New York, about which he 
inquired eagerly. 

We spent a good part of the afternoon in 
rigging a tackle across the lagoon to a sunken 
timber in the beach on the opposite shore. The 
yawl was well settled in the sand, and I knew we 
should have to heave her out. Meanwhile the 
tide rippled in through the inlet and gradually 
filled the basin. When I judged it was at the 
full, we manned our tackle. We heaved and 
strained at the line, but could not start her. The 
young ladies tailed on, but the united efforts of 
all of us were futile. Finally we saw the slack 
water in the lagoon turn and begin to run out 
through the channel, and still the yacht was fast. 
Our new friend assured us of another tide, a 
fuller one, at about two in the morning, and we 
resigned ourselves to wait. The “ Nature man” 
was delighted that he would have so much 
more of our company, and scoured his domain 
for delicacies for our supper. Result : a rabbit, 
enough quail and sand-hens for a stew, and 
some of his wonderful Chinese tea for a treat. 
The owner and I, not to be outdone, boarded 
the yawl and unloaded canned fruits, coffee, 
sugar, canned milk, and ship-crackers. We 
also brought ashore what reading matter we 
could find, and the ‘‘ Nature man” was so over- 
come that he quite tost his voice and could not 
thank us. 

I outfitted him with a coat, duck trousers, 
and canvas shoes, and the owner offered him a 
berth back to Los Angeles, but he refused reso- 
lutely, telling us with simple faith that he would 
know when the time came for his return. The 
owner, unwilling to lose sight of him, wrote his 
address down for him, and made him promise 
that he would write to him immediately on his 
return to the States. 

We had our supper on the beach, and it was a 
meal to remember. “It will be lonesome again 
now after you pull out,” said our Crusoe, “I 
was feeling bad when the Chinks left the last 
time, but this will be worse. But don’t you 
bother about me ; I’ll be all right. All the time 
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you're sailing, too, I'll know there is word going 
from me to Mow Jim. When the time comes 
for me to leave, then I’m ready, and I'll start in 
again and work hard and keep straight. The 
boss there is going to give me a job, he says, and 
he won’t be sorry he did when I work for him. 
T tell you, culls, it’s bad dope, the easy coin. It 
never sticks ; and when you get out in a crowd 
you’re ducking your nut between your shoulders 
every minute expecting a bull (policeman) to 
stop you and tell you to come along. No; 
never again for this chicken !” 

We talked till midnight. I took another look 
at the yawl and found her lying in about a three- 
quarter tide and gaining an even keel again. I 
judged that in about two hours the tide would 
be at the full, and insisted that the young ladies 
should lie down for a nap until that time. When 
the full tide came we aroused the owner. A 
strong heave on our tackles and the yawl slid 
quietly off the bank and floated in the slack 
water of the lagoon. The ‘Nature man” 
took a long running dive from the bank and 
did not reappear until he climbed up to the 
main channels on to the deck. We moored 
the yacht stem and stern and roused the young 
ladies. The dory plied busily between the 
shore and vessei and we were soon snug and 
waiting for the tide to set us out of the channel. 
The “Nature man” launched his canoe and 
made her fast alongside, and we all went aboard. 
No one felt like turning in, and we sat on the 
cabin-house idly chatting. Soon the yawl's head 
swung gently, and I saw the silver streaks in 
the water move lazily towards the inlet. The 
owner went to the wheel and I jumped into the 
dory and cast off both shore-lines, which the 
“Nature man” hauled in-board. I rowed along- 
side, caught the line he hove to me, and, making 
it fast, rowed across the bow and took the yawl 
in tow down the channel. We made gentle 
headway and soon reached the entrance and 
floated out through the channel in the kelp, 
where we made fast as before. A half-hour at 
the pump rid the yawl of the water still in 
her hull, and we made ourselves comfortable in 
the cock-pit awaiting a wind At about eight 
bells I felt the first faint touch of the morning 
breeze. We got the mainsail, gaff-topsail, and 
jigger set and loosed the jib. 

The faint breeze was from off the shore and we 
trimmed sheets to it, and moved slowly across 
the mouth of the inlet. The “ Nature man” 
veered his canoe astern, and the dory and his 
queer-looking craft bobbed along in company. 
I relieved the owner at the wheel, and silently we 
watched the shore that had been our home for 
the last forty hours swim slowly by us, a beautiful 
vista of inlaid silver. The fitful breeze died, 


then swelled again, and we kept a course up the 
coast and just within sound of the surf pounding 
the shore. 

The breeze held, and the water was as calm 
asa bay. We swam slowly on, the sun getting 
hotter and hotter. Miss McD—— and her chum 
disappeared into the cabin, and soon the cheerful 
aroma of boiling coffee came to us from the 
galley vents. They set the table in the cabin 
and served me at the wheel, passing food and a 
steaming cup of coffee up the companion. So 
steady and trim sailed the yacht in the light air 
that I set the food beside me on the cushions 
and fed with one hand and steered with the 
other. The owner and the “ Nature man” went 
forward and made everything snug there. They 
sat on the for'ard end of the cabin-house con- 
versing in low tones, and I could see the owner 
jotting down notes in a memorandum-book. 
The breeze slowly freshened until we were moving 
ahead at about three knots. Presently the two 
men came aft, and our new friend, after pointing 
out to us his abalone rocks, pulled his canoe 
alongside and prepared to take his departure. 
We were all silent. After seeing everything 
clear, he grasped the owner's hand and turned to 
us. ‘So long, friends,” he said. “I’m not a 
fellow that can make a talk, but I want to tell 
you you're all right. You're white and straight, 
and that’s what I’m going to be. Thank you 
for the grub and for the glad hand you’ve given 
me.”’ He dashed his hand across his eyes and 
jumped into the dugout, balancing himself 
cleverly. His brown sail rose to three pulls of 
the halliard, then he stooped and secured his 
paddle. The owner held the line and paid it 
out until he was just astern, then flung it into 
the canoe. ‘‘ Good-bye,” we chorused; ‘“ good 
luck !”” 

He waved his paddle and dipped it, swinging 
his stern around. The sail filled, and, balancing 
himself upright, he shot away into the sun, 
shoreward. In silence we watched his erect, 
bronze figure, standing in the stern-sheets 
swaying to every movement of his crank craft. 
He dwindled in size until his brown form 
merged into the brown of the sail, and the owner 
went down into the cabin and reappeared with 
the field-glass. Looking through it in turn we 
saw him enter the fringe of white surf and lost 
sight of him until his canoe ran up in a black 
streak against the frothy smother on the beach. 

There is not much more to tell of that cruise. 
We held on our course until about seven bells in 
the morning watch ; then the wind hauled strong 
into the west and we made two long reaches and 
cleared Soledad Bay. That noon we sighted the 
fringe of sandy islands below Point San Miguel 
and ran between them. We were becalmed 
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under a blazing sun in their lee for two hours. 
Then the wind came up out of the same quarter 
and carried us well into Todos Santos Bay. 
Here we caught a favourable slant and ran 
across and anchored amid a fleet of small craft 
off Ensenada. I rowed the owner ashore and 
returned to guard the young ladies. He signalled 
about an hour afterwards, and I went in and 
took him off. He gave the girls the choice of 
returning by wagon over the desert road to Tia 
Juana or sailing to San Diego with him on the 
yawl next day. They chose the yaw] without 
any hesitation, and on his describing the hotel 
or inn at the town decided to remain aboard. 


good will on both sides, and a heart full of 
gratitude on mine. I went to ‘Frisco and soon 
drifted back to the show business and the road. 
About five years later, a touring company I 
was with played at the Macdonough Theatre in 
Oakland, and I was hurrying from the theatre 
after a matinée performance when I was delighted 
to find the owner waiting for me at the Four- 
teenth Street stage entrance. He had been “ in 
front ” and seen the show, had seen my name on 
the programme, and recognized me under a 
character make-up. He tucked his arm into 
mine and, with the remark that he wanted to 
show me something that he knew would interest 


Ensenada, where the yacht put in on its return journey to San Pedro. 
From a Photograph. 


We turned in early, and at two bells the next 
morning were standing out across the bay under 
the faint off-shore breeze. The run up the coast 
was uneventful. We beat up past Descanso 
Point, and late that afternoon we ran skimming 
in and saw in the distance the sun flashing on 
the windows of the big hotel at Coronado. An 
hour after the young ladies were safely stowed 
away in it and a telegram announcing their 
safety was on its way to their folks. 

We shipped a man and boy from San Diego 
and were soon at our berth at San Pedro. Here 
the owner’s family presently arrived, in blissful 
ignorance of our compulsory cruise into strange 
waters. I remained with him through a pleasant 
season at Catalina, and we parted with much 


me, led me down Broadway. Coming opposite 
to a lofty skeleton structure of steel frame, he 
remarked that he was the contractor erecting the 
building, and silently pointed upward to the top 
tier of steel. A gang of bridgemen were engaged 
in guiding a girder into place as the engineer 
lowered it to them from the derrick boom. One 
lithe figure ran out along a beam, signalling to 
the engineer with uplifted arm as the girder sank 
into place. There was no mistaking that poise. 
Again I saw the naked, bronze ‘‘ Nature man,” 
balancing himself with every motion of his crazy 
craft and skimming away from us into the glare 
of the desert sun. I looked my inquiry at the 
owner, and he nodded gravely. ‘‘ That’s him,” 
he said, “ and he’s made good.” 
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A Lady’s Journey in 
Central Africa. 


By MARGUERIT& ROBY. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. 


The story of a very remarkable expe- 
dition —a_ten- month journey right 
across the Belgian Congo from Boma to 
Blizabethville, a distance of about three 
thousand five hundred miles. Alone, 
save for black porters, Mrs. Roby pene- 
trated into remote districts where a 
white woman had never been seen before, 
braving cannibals, fighting fever, and 
meeting with numberless adventures. 
These breezy articles have been specially 
written for “The Wide World Maga- 
zine,” and will be found particularly 
interesting. 
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aan JN resuming the march, our 

| first obstacle was a large 
river, which had to be 
crossed. Here the porter 
who carried my medicine- 
chest st kindly dropped it into the water, 
and though he dived repeatedly for it 
he failed to bring it up, and in the 
end I had to go on without it. This, I 
realized, might have very serious conse- 
quences, as it was often through my medical 
skill that I was able to overcome the unfriendli- 
ness and prejudice of the different tribes. 

On arriving at Mwama Kishi, the chief met me 
and presently brought one of his women, who 
was very ill, for medical attendance. I explained 
that I had lost my chest in the river, whereupon 
he called one of his head-men and gave orders 
that a man was to go to the river for the medicine- 
chest, without which he was not to return. 

I got no sleep that night, as the villagers 
insisted upon singing round the rest-house, and 
I found it impossible to stop them. In the 
morning I found them all gathered about my 


luggage, examining it with great interest. My 


Catting « path through the jungle. 


monkeys and parrots appealed to them particu- 
larly, and the chief tried to steal a parrot, but 
Mokassa caught him in the act and brought him 
to me. I asked him what he meant by it, 
whereupon he replied: ‘ Well, the Mikelengi 
has two birds, and surely one is enough for 
anyone. She has two monkeys also. Why does 
she not leave one behind ?” 

I waited all day in hopes that my leopard-skin, 
and perhaps my medicine-chest, might turn up, 
but neither made its appearance. 

Next day I went out buffalo-hunting with the 
chief, who brought with him a most extra- 
ordinary old muzzle-loading rifle, loaded up with 
bits of stone, nails, and goodness only knows 
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what else. There was the spoor of many buffaloes 
on the plains, and we spent nearly two hours on 
their track, eventually coming to the edge of 
the forest, where there was a great stretch of 
very high grass. The chief said that if we went 
into the grass we should probably come upon 
the buffaloes ; but, somehow, I did not fancy the 
adventure, for I saw every possibility of being 
gored to death by a buffalo, or, more likely still, 
shot by the chief’s prehistoric rifle directly I lost 
sight of him. ‘ 

On returning to the village there was still no 
sign of the leopard-skin, so I arranged with 
Mokassa to start early next morning. While I 
was at dinner, to my great joy, the man returned 
from the river, carrying my medicine-chest. I 
wondered if he had been diving ever since I last 
saw him ! 

Next morning, just as we were about to start, 
a most fearful uproar reached my ears, and there 
camc to my nostrils a most penetrating and 
unpleasant odour, which grew stronger as the 
noise got louder. 

“Madam,” cried Mokassa, 
bringing the leopard.” 

“What leopard ? ” I demanded. 

“ Your leopard,” he answered. 

It was only too true. There was the very-much- 
dead beast, tied to a pole, its head bandaged as 
though it had toothache, and linen over its four 
paws. Its skin had not been removed, and was 
by this time quite useless. I turned to the 
chief as he came up, and angrily demanded to 
know why he had not skinned the animal, as 
promised. He replied affably that he was just 
about todoso. ‘‘ Why did you not do it before?” 
I asked. ‘i 

“‘ Mikelengi,” he answered, impressively, 
“ when a great chief dies he always lies in state. 
This is a great chief of the animals, so he has 
been lying in state in my blanket for two days, 
and now I bring him to you.” 

I told him that the animal was useless to me 
now, and that he was to bury it as quickly as 
possible. But at this he shook his head and 
explained that they were going to have a great 
feast that night. 

“ That is impossible,” I said, holding my nose. 
“ The smell is fearful ! ” 

He smiled, almost pityingly, and answered, 
without hesitation, ‘“‘ We do not eat the smell, 
Mikelengi ; we eat the meat !” 

Having photographed the leopard, I moved 
away as quickly as possible, my porters looking 
back regretfully over their shoulders in the 
direction of the unspeakable creature ! 

En route for Kabinda, I stopped at the village 
of Lukongo, where the chief implored me to 
camp for the night ; but I wanted to get on, so 
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continued my march. The route lay over a 
tremendously steep mountain, which I had to 
climb and then descend on the other side. So 
steep was the descent that I slid down most of 
the way, but at the foot there was a river, which 
I did not notice till too late, and it looked long 
odds on my taking a header. Fortunately for 
me, a couple of my porters were standing in my 
line of flight, and into these I cannoned, sending 
both them and their packs into the river, but 
just pulling myself up in time not to follow them: 

I reached Kabinda at about 5 p.m., and saw a 
white man coming towards me on a bicycle. He 
nearly fell off his machine from surprise when he 
caught sight of me. ‘Then, after a short conver- 
sation, he showed me an empty house, which, 
he said, I could use during my stay there. A big 
square of native matting formed the ceiling of 
my room, and above the matting rose the roof ; 
there was, therefore, an empty space between 
roof and ceiling, of which more anon. 

The Chef de Secteur posted a native sentinel 
outside the door of my house at night, and I 
went to bed, feeling quite the honoured guest. 
About midnight I was aroused by a strange 
sound which seemed to resemble snoring, so I 
got up and had a peep at the sentry, to see if he 
was the culprit. But. no; he was not snoring, 
so I went round to a window on the other side 
of the house, and looked out of that. There 
was a big open space outside, and as I looked I 
thought I saw an animal go sneaking by in the 
shadows. Quickly I levelled my rifle and fired, 
then went back to bed again. In about two 
minutes the whole population of the place was 
up and rushing to and fro. I heard them 
talking and wandering about, but I stayed 
where I was, and eventually got to sleep. 

In the morning I related my experience, but, 
although they sought everywhere, they could 
find no trace of my mysterious sleep-disturber. 
I waited with interest for the next night, to see 
what would happen, and, sure enough, when 
everyone had gone to bed the noise began again. 
First of all there came a snarling and snoring 
sound which I could not locate. Then, suddenly, 
I heard the scampering of some animal across 
the matting over my head, followed by more 
uncouth noises. Picking up my twelve-bore, I 
fired through the ceiling, tearing a big hole in one 
corner of the matting with the shot. Then, with 
a long bamboo pole, I made the hole larger, but 
could see nothing. However, all was quiet now. 
and I fell asleep and remained undisturbed till 
morning. 

While I was brushing my hair in the morning 
I heard a heavy breathing behind me, and. 
looking around, saw the most hideous native I 
had ever clapped eyes on looking at me through 
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Chief Lupungo with the Chef de Poste. 


the window. His face was badly pitted with 
smallpox and he had only got one eye, but 
there he stood, leering at me like some yoing 
gallant. Calling Mokassa, I learned that this 
was the great chief Lupungo, a very rich and 
powerful man. His village lay about half a mile 
from the post, and he invited me to visit him 
that afternoon, an invitation which I accepted. 
Then, having first obtained leave to touc’ my 
hair, he retired. 

After breakfast we sent the Chef de Secteur’s 
boy up into my ceiling on a voyage of discovery. 
He found a lot of fur around the hole where I 
had shot, but nothing else until he crawled right 
over into the far corner, and there was a great 
monkey, curled up, dead. 

In the afternoon the Chef de Poste came over 
with me to Lupungo’s village. We were sur- 
rounded by natives at the entrance to the 
village, and they followed us, making a fearful 
noise, as we walked on. There were over a 
hundred women in the market-place, selling 
goods, and as I looked at them each woman 
suddenly turned her head away and covered her 
eyes with her hands. Lupungo was advancing 
to meet us, I discovered, and no woman may 
look upon the great chief. 

As he came down the road towards us, he 
could see that the crowd of natives was causing 
us annovance. I saw him put up his hand, and 
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at the gesture every native turned 
away from us and .disappeared. 
Lupungo was very much interested 
in me, and asked the Chef de Poste 
if | was married. On hearing that 
I was a widow he asked :— 

“ Does she not want a white man 
for husband ?” 

“No,” said the Chef de Poste. 

“Then perhaps she would like a 
black man?” naively inquired 
the chief. 

He took me to visit his harem, 
a collection’ of huts surrounded 
by a palisade, where I took some 


photographs. It was curious to notice how the 
women cast their eyes down, so as not to look at 
him when he entered. They were very much 
impressed by my waist, which is a feature not 
cultivated in the Congo, and stared at‘me almost 
as hard as did Lupungo. He was very keen on 
my staying at Kabinda, and during the five 
days of my visit there he sent me chickens, eggs, 
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sheep, pigs, and vegetables. He also paid me 
an early morning visit each day, looking in at 
my window while I was doing my hair. 

I now noticed that my stores were disappearing 
with a mysterious rapidity that needed explana- 
tion, so I asked Mokassa about it, and he told me 
the cook was responsible. I accordingly paid 
off the cook and sent him away, engaging a boy 
recommended by the Chef de Secteur in his place. 
This new boy was a most extraordinary-looking 
individual ; he wore an old pair of European 
trousers and a sleeveless vest with a big yellow 
star worked on the breast. I engaged him to 
come with me as far as Elizabethville, and agreed 
that he should bring his wife with him. 


—a scene of the utmost animation and bustle. 


At ten o’clock on the morning of my departure 
all the porters had turned up, and in the course 
of about two hours I managed to get them off. 
Then I had lunch, and afterwards mounted my 
bicycle, but had scarcely gone ten yards before I 
saw every one of the porters squatting down 
ahead of me, calmly eating! Mokassa set them 
in motion, but they only did two hours that day, 


the capita explaining that it was not a good 
thing to make too long a march on the first day 
of a trek. During the night Mokassa brought 
in a man who had been bitten by a snake in the 
arm, which was very much swollen. I lanced 
the swelling and gave him an injection of per- 
manganate of potash, and afterwards he said he 
felt better. 

On the third day’s march we came to an open 
swamp, above which a number of huts had been 
built upon stakes. The dwellers in this extra- 
ordinary village use native boats when they 
wish to reach dry land, but, although they are 
safe from wild animals in their watery home, they 
are ravaged by the terrible sleeping-sickness, and 


I cannot imagine a more unhealthy position for 
human habitation. 

On the fourth day I reached the village of the 
chief Kapepula, a very old man who lives in the 
forest with his son. He was carried in to see 
me, and I afterwards heard the terrible story of 
Captain Vandervelde, with which old Kapepula 
was indirectly connected. 
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In 1905 Captain. Vander- 
velde and another Belgian 
officer were sent on an expe- 
dition against Kapepula’s son. 
They divided their forces and 
decided to enter the rebel 
village from different points 
upon a fixed day. Vander- 
ve'de arrived outside the place 
two days before the time, 
and, seeing everything quiet, 
thought he would take Kape- 
pula alone. He entered the 
apparently deserted village, 
but had not gone far when he 
found his force absolutely 
surrounded by Kapepula’s 
men, who shot his soldiers 
‘down from all sides. Vander- 
velde received a bullet in the 
thigh and fell; his men fled ; and he himself 
fell into the hands of the natives. 

They tied him down on the ground, and then 
pulled his beard and moustache out, hair by hair. 
Thcy next made him carry a heavy load from 
one end of the village to the other, and as he 
stagerred along the natives, drawn up in line, 
lashcd his naked body until he fell, exhausted 
and bleeding, to the ground. As he lay there a 
chicken was thrown to him, and, ravenous with 
hunger, he ate it raw. The chief then ordered 
his followers to throw the wretched white man 
into the harem, where the indignities he suffered 
were beyond words. 

Meanwhile, the Chef de Secteur sent word to 
old Lupungo that Vandervelde must be restored 
alive to the white men. Lupungo replied that 
he had nothing to do with Kapepula’s affairs. 
However, the captain was eventually sent back, 
more dead than alive, by old Kapepula, and has 
survived to this day, although the doctors have 
never been able to extract the bullet from his 
thigh. ; j : ; 

As we were approaching the village of Bwana 
Solo one of my gun-bearers pointed across the 
river in front, and I saw a Jonely buffalo standing 
about three hundred yards away on the plain 
beyond. I thought the beast was too far away, 
but it was impossible to cross the river at that 
point, so I took careful aim and pulled the 
trigger, when, to my huge surprise, the animal 
dropped. He began to scramble to his feet, but 
I fired again and down he went. 

We hurried along the river bank until we came 
to a ford, where the boys carried me across ; 
then we set off for the spot where I had brought 
the beast down, but it took us over half an hour 
to get there, and when we did arrive there was 
no buffalo to be seen. We followed the traces 
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Slave women turning their heads away at the great chief's approach 


of blood into the long grass, and here we came 
upon the animal, quite dead. He was a fine old 
bull, who had evidently been in many a fight, 
for he had only one horn left. 1 got Mokassa to 
take a photograph, but, with his usual stupidity, 
he failed to get the head in his picture. Then I 
left the porters to cut up the meat and bring it 
into the villag 

1 waited eral hours in the village without 
seeing any sign of buffalo or porters, and at last 
sent Mokassa‘to see what they were doing. He 
came back to say they were quarrelling about 
which. pieces of meat each man was to carry ; so 
I sent a message to say that if they did not at 
once come into camp | would give the buffalo 
to the chief and his villagers, and they would 
get no meat at all. This had the desired effect, 
and they promptly came in, carrying their meat. 

Next morning I sent them off fairly early, as 


‘we had to cross a great plain, known to the 


natives, as the Plain of Misery, as there is no 
water upon it. This plain is covered with long 
grass, but patches of it have been burnt down, 
and in such places only the sharp stumps of the 
grass remain, brown and pointed like the heads 
of spears. 

For three hours I rode slowly along the 
narrow path that winds across the plain, and 
then, happening to look up, I saw over a hundred 
natives bunched up together before me. They 
were my own porters, and also some other 
carriers, bearing in their hands long bamboo 
stakes. I wondered what the matter might be, 
and was informed that they were afraid to go 
any farther because there was a big herd of 
buffaloes ahead of them. 

This sounded exciting, so I quickly dismounted, 
and, putting up my glasses, saw, to my delight, 
a herd of between sixty and seventy buffaloes not 
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more than three hundred yards away. The 
animals were standing, packed close together, in 
a patch of burnt grass, and they paid not the 
slightest attention to us, although we were in 
full view of them. I had been told that I might 
expect to see a herd here, and also that they had 
never been fired at, so I determined to try my 
luck both with gun and camera. I-gave Mokassa 
the camera to carry, and with my two gun- 
bearers, each carrying a rifle, I set out in the 
direction of the herd. 

We had to leave the path and, stooping low, 
advance over the burnt grass. Mokassa went 
first, because I was wearing light-coloured 


Mrs, Roby in her tent. 


clothes; I went next, and the gun-bearers 
last. The going was extremely painful, for 
the sharp grass went through my boots 
as though they were paper and stabbed 
my feet until I could have shrieked with 
pain. But I tried to forget that by thinking 
of what was to follow. On and on we went, 
and at each step I felt sure that the 
buffaloes would take fright and stampede, 
but they remained there, apparently utterly 
unconcerned about our movements, until 
we had approached to within about a 
hundred yards of them. Here Mokassa 
halted and we dropped to our knees. 

“ Take photograph,” I whispered. 

“No; shoot first, then take photograph,” 
said Mokassa. : 

The herd was standing in a group, so 
close to each other that I could not see 
between their bodies. They presented a 
vast target, and if I had ‘“‘ browned ” them 
I could not have failed to hit something. 


Standing broadside on to me, however, I saw 
a small red buffalo, and as I had heard these 
animals were very rare and very dangerous, I 
determined to go for him first. 

Putting up my rifle, I took aim at him and 
fired twice. The beast fell, then rose and 
floundered off into the long grass. At the same 
moment the whole herd turned and began 
galloping round and round in a circle, as though 
utterly bewildered and at a loss to know where 
the shots had come from. They were still close 
together, so I ran in nearer, and, picking out an 
old cow, let drive at her. She at once dropped 
out from the herd and reeled away into the 
grass, beyond where the 
red bull was. I heard her 
groaning after we lost 
sight of her. 

The herd was now open- 
ing out a bit. The be- 
wildered brutes started off 
as though to go to the 
left, but finally wheeled 
off to the right. As they 
turned I fired again, and 
a third buffalo left the 
herd and cropped in the 
open. By this time they 
were breaking up and 
heading off definitely for 
the right ; but they were 
still well within shot, so 
I fired again, bringing 
down a fourth animal, 


eS ees Ch 
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which lay where it fell. The remainder of the 
herd galloped away at full speed, and were 
soon out-of sight. 

I now approached the two that were lying in 
the open. Both were still alive, so ¢ put another 
bullet into each of them, and then set off to look 
for the red bull, which had run into the grass. 
It was difficult to see far ahead, and the four of 
us advanced very gingerly, moving the grass 
aside and peering carefully around at every 
step. We searched and searched for a long time, 

_ without discovering anything. Then, all of a 
sudden, I saw the animal lying in the grass not 
fifteen feet ahead of me. 


I took the camera from Mokassa and was just 


about to press the bulb when, with a roar of 
rage, the bull staggered to his feet and came 
straight for me. The boys dropped the rifles 
with a yell, and they and Mokassa took to their 
heels and were swiftly out of sight, while I 
dropped the camera and sat down where I had 
been standing. 

Straight at me came the infuriated beast, his 
eyes red and glaring, his nostrils flecked with 
foam, his head down, and the deadly pointed 


_ Mrs. Roby 


horns tilted for the thrust that would end my 
life. There seemed to be no hope for me, but 
with the agility of despair I flung myself to one 
side and clutched at the nearest rifle dropped by 
the boys. The whole episode was a matter of 
seconds. As the buffalo came charging to 
within a few feet of me I put up the rifle, and, 
almost grazing his shoulder with the end of the 
muzzle, I pulled the trigger, and then threw 
myself sideways once more, hoping thus to 
escape from the rip of those dreadful horns. 
As I rolled aside in this way I heard a 
heavy thud close behind’ me, and, glancing 
back over my shoulder as I lay there, I saw 
the red bull lying in a heap within a yard of 
where I fell. 

He was dead at last, but it had been one of 
the narrowest squeaks that I have ever experi 
enced. Trembling with excitement and triumph, 
I rose to my feet and summoned my boys, who 
soon appeared, highly surprised, it seemed, to 
see me still alive. We took a photograph of the 
buffalo, and then went off to look for the second 
animal which had gone into the grass. We 
found her about a hundred yards away, lying in 
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a swamp, quite dead; and so our hag was 
complete. 

All the porters now approached the scene of 
action, and there were great rejoicings on account 
of the meat. which they quickly proceeded to 
cut up. In the meantime I had lunch on the 
plain, opening a bottle of champagne to celebrate 
the occasion of my most successful day’s sport. 
Four buffaloes within an hour is a record which 
T can hardly hope to equal again. 

On the other side of the plain we came to a 
great forest, through which I cycled for nearly 
three hours. About an hour’s march on the 
other side of the forest lies the village of Thimba 
Lukanda, where I stayed that night, starting 
early next morning for the Lomami River, 
which I had to ford. 

First there was a big swamp and then came 
the river itself, and we had to cross in native 
boats, which let in the water as fast as it was 
bailed out. I travelled in a boat with Mokassa, 


the cook, and his wife, and a joyful pilgrimage it 
was. Whenever we came to a little strip of hard 
land in the swamp, the boatman made the cook 
get out and walk, and that worthy, who was 
wearing a filthy European shirt, insisted upon 
taking it off—for fear it should get dirty, he 
explained ! 

When we at last reached the river itself I did 
not see how we were ever going to get across in 
our crazy craft, for the current was tremendous. 
But the boatman paddled away quite cheerfully, 
and soon I noticed that he was working us up 
stream against the current. He continued to do 
this until we reached the middle of the river, 
when the current carried us right across to the 
other bank, much to my astonishment. The 
crossing of swamp and river had taken us an 
hour or more. 

Another hour’s march from the river 
landed me at Kabongo, where I camped that 
night. 


(To be concluded.) 


Joe’s Battle. 


BY H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY C. W. HOWARTH. 


Canadian timber-wolves will rarely attack human beings unprovoked, but occasionally an 
exceptionally daring animal is met with, and a tragedy startles the community. This story 
deals with one of these formidable brutes which, with its companions, made a most audacious 


attack upon a cabin. 


“The narrative is absolutely true,” writes Mr. Batten; “I have myself 


seen the scars on the young man’s chest and arms.” 


@ N the early days of Canadian settle- 
A ment there is little doubt that 
I: genuine wolf tragedies occasionally 
ha| did occur, though nowadays such a 
thing seldom or never happens. If by 
any chance a woodsman is reported to have been 
killed by wolves, there is usually some explana- 
tion. For instance, the belated traveller hears 
the howl of a single wolf, enhanced by the echoes ; 
he at once concludes that a pack is after him, 
while in all probability the wolf is only voicing 
his pzaise to the aurora borealis, or calling up his 
chums. The frightened woodsman hastens to 
climb a tree, and before he has time to realize 
what is happening becomes dazed with the cold, 
and finally falls from the branches senscless. 
‘The wolves, of course, eventually find his body, 
and the grim remnants they leave behind are 
discovered by some other woodsman, who reports 
the calamity as due to wolves. 

Genuine wolf tragedies, however, do sometimes 
occur in Canada. ‘There are exceptional wolves, 
just as there are exceptional men, and some- 
times a bold old wolf will gather round him a 
pack of particularly daring followers, who soon 
earn for themselves a bad name. It was a pack 
such as this that some years ago terrorized a 
certain valley in New Brunswick. The leader, 
curiously enough, was a white wolf with brown 
fore-quarters. ‘The story went that this animal 
was not a pure-bred wolf—that, indeed, he was 
one-quarter dog and the rest wolf. This was 
highly probable, since the Indians make a practice 
of tying out their dogs to breed with the wolves, 
so as to produce a thoroughly hardy strain of 
sled-dog. 

At any rate, the news reached Francoise 
Settlement that a wiry little French guide had 
been attacked on the trail by wolves, the leader 
(the brown and white wolf) leaping on to his 
sled and making frantic endeavours to detach 
the load of caribou-meat.- 

Immediately a wolf-scare followed. The child- 
ren were packed off to school in sledges, guarded 
by their elders, and the old priest spent much 
of his time persuading mothers that there was no 
real need for alarm. 


ws 


About four or five miles out of the settlement 
a widow lady named Stoorbrook and her three 
children lived in a tiny wooden shanty by the 
shore of a small lake. The eldest of the family 
was Joe, a lad of about eighteen; then came 
Ruth, aged fourteen, and William, who was 
only nine. These people had lived in the forests 
all their lives, and had little fear of wolves. Joe 
was the bread-winner of the family, and worked 
at the sawmill for a miserable pittance, on which 
they managed somchow to exist. 

It was drawing near to the close of winter, and 
the wolf-scare was almost forgotten, when Joe 
returned home late one night to find his mother 
poorly. William had been out to chop the fire- 
wood, but he was only a very small boy, and 
had not chopped enough, so after his supper Joe 
took up the axe and went out, William accom- 
panying him to help carry the wood. 

The two crossed the lake, and were busily at 
work when presently William ran back to his 
brother, carrying wood with one hand and point- 
ing with the other. “ Joe,” he said, excitedly, 
“Tm certain I saw a wolf sneaking through the 
underbush towards me just now. Look!” 

He was still pointing, but though the moon 
was shining brilliantly Joe could see nothing at 
first. Then he discovered a faint shadow moving 
along the edge of the bush towards them. It was 
a wolf, without doubt. The brute strolled out 
into the moonlight, regarding them curiously, 
and Joe saw to his horror that its coat was 
shaded with brown! Quietly he took up his 
axe and gripped William’s hand. 

“We'd best get out of this,” he muttered. 
“T don’t like the looks of that brute.” 

“Throw the axe at him,” suggested William. 
“ That will fix him.” 

Joe had more sense, however, than to deprive 
himself of his only weapon. He hurried out of 
the timber into the open, where he felt sure the 
wolf would not follow. Just across the expanse 
of snow gleamed the homely lights of the shanty, 
where all was comfortable and safe; and Joe 
had never heard of a timber-wolf that would 
approach a lighted hut. 

On this occasion, however, he was dealing 
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with an exceptional leader and an exceptional 
pack, and what was his dismay when he saw 
that not only the brown wolf was following 
them, but also four very large companions. 
The brutes were drawn out in the shape of a 
crescent behind and on either side of them, and 
in the moonlight Joe and William could see the 
sparkling crystals of ice on their coats. The two 
at once quickened their pace, when suddenly 
the piebald wolf, which was on their right, 


“To their horror the brute would not move.” 


bounded forward 
and got between 
them and the 
cabin. William 
gave a cry of 
alarm and _ grip- 
ped his brother’s 
hand tighter. 
Joe raised his 
axe in readiness, 
and, shouting at 
the wolf, kept on 
straight ahead. 

To their horror 
the brute would 
not move. It 
stood directly in 
front of them, 
regarding them 
wistfully ; but as 
they drew nearer 
its mane rose 
menacingly on 
end. In the 
meantime, the 
four remaining 
members of the 
pack had seated 
themselves in a 
circle, cutting off 
every way of 
escape, and from 
their —_ attitude 
Joe could - tell 
that the brutes 
were desperate 
and meant busi- 
ness. 

They were now, 
however, within 
a hundred yards 
of the cabin, and, 
putting his 
hands to his 
mouth, Joe 
called to his 
mother to bring 
a torch. William 
was shouting at 
the wolves with all the vigour of his healthy 
young lungs, and fortunately their united cries 
reached the shanty. The door opened and their 
mother appeared, holding aloft a flaming torch 
of hemp soaked in resin, At sight of the gleam- 
ing light the wolves drew back, and in two 
minutes the lads had safely reached the cabin. 

But their adventure was by no means over. 
No sooner had the door been closed than they 
distinguished the sound of muffled snarls outside 
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and the patter of moving paws. Evidently the 
wolves were taking stock of their stronghold. 
One of the brutes leapt on to the roof, while 
another sniffed round ine edge of the window. 


A few words of description are necessary here - 


concerning the shanty. The window consisted 
of an eighteen-inch square cut in the log wall, 
and over this aperture was nailed a stretch of 
transparent skin, which had been buried in 
hardwocd ashes to take off the fur, and then 
cured in soft soap. The door was made of 
cedar logs nailed together, and, instead of being 
hung in the ordinary way, was pivoted at one 
end. There was no bolt; it was secured by 
means of a stake placed at an angle between 
the floor and the lower batten. The only 
invulnerable part of the whole abode was the 
chimney, which was built of stone, Joe’s father 
having been a mason by trade. 

Joe wiped the perspiration from his forehead 
and piled more wood on the fire. William. was 
kicking at the door and shouting, in the hope of 
driving the wolves away. 

“Mother,” whispered Joe, drawing her aside, 
“it’s that brown and white wolf that nearly 
finished Perrie, the musher.” 

The widow looked more alarmed thar. ever, 
and, lighting three candles, placed tnem on the 
window-sill, whereupon the sniffing round the 
framework ceased. Almost immediately, how- 
ever, one of the waives started scratching at the 
door, working with such savage energy that the 
heavy structure vibrated. They could hear the 
brute tearing away great pieces of wood and 
bark with its teeth ; then there was a low growl, 
and apparently the other wolves joined it. The 
hubbub increased in volume, and for some 
minutes it seemed as though the animals would 
tear the door down. Presently one of them 
returned to the window and deliberately tore 
away a portion of the parchment. The cold 
night air wafted into the cabin, making the 
candles gutter and smoke. 

Things were now beginning to look very ugly, 
and those inside the cabin knew well that there 
was small chance of outside assistance coming. 
Joe had long intended buying a gun, but his 
meagre savings had never quite run to such 
extravagance. Bitterly he regretted it now, but 
never had they contemplated such a contingency 
as this. 

“Mother,” he said, presently, “ I’m going out 
to make a fire. Those brutes mean tearing the 
hut down.” 

“ You stay here,” his mother advised. ‘‘ They'll 
0 away presently.” 

“Will they ?”? answered Joe, significantly. 
““They’d have gone away before if they meant 
leaving us.” 


With this he snatched up a burning faggot. 
and, holding it in his right hand and the axe in 
his left, he went outside. The wolves retreated 
at once, and, scraping away the snow, Joe 
shouted to the others to throw out some kindling. 
They did so, but as he stooped to lay the founda- 
tions something leapt from the shadows, dashing 
the burning faggot from his hand. It was the 
dreaded brown and white wolf ! 

Joe slammed the door, then stood with his 
back against the wall, his hunting-knife in one 
hand and the axe in the other. The plucky boy 
had made up his mind to fight it out with the 
wolves there and then, rather than take the risk 
of the brutes breaking into the shanty and 
killing those for whom he felt himself responsible. 
His mother called to him to come in, but he 
shouted back that they were to keep the door 
closed, and that he meant “ teaching these wolves 
what they were up against.” 

Nor had he long to wait. The great brutes 
opened the attack almost immediately, snapping 
savagely at his legs and wrists. His mother and 
the two children listened with thumping hearts 
to the scuffle outside. They heard a dead thud, 
a whine of anguish, then Joe’s voice muttering, 
gleefuily : ‘‘ That’s finished Aim.” They heard, 
too, the metallic snap of powerful jaws as the 
wolves leapt time after time to the attack, only 
to meet the keen edge of Joe’s axe or to come 
violently in contact with the wooden walls’ of 
the shanty. 

How long the struggle lasted they did not know. 
To them it seemed an eternity. Suddenly they 
heard a low groan and Joe’s voice whispering, 
hoarsely: “ Mother! Mother!” 

Heedless of the risk she was running, Mrs. 
Stoorbrook threw the door open, and found her 
son creeping towards it through the snow on 
all fours. At the threshold lay the limp body 
of the brown and white wolf, its skull smashed, 
while a little distance away a second wolf sat 
disabled on its haunches, whining miserably. 
The remaining three had drawn off to a respectful 
distance, and with savage side glances were 
watching the fainting Joe. 

Little William snatched up the axe, and with 
angry cries ran towards the wolves. Fortunately 
he had kicked off his snowshoes on first entering 
the hut, and he did not get far. Ruth and Mrs. 
Stockdale hastily dragged Joe into the house, 
and, calling the hot-headed William back, 
fastened the door. Finally the wolves dispersed, 
but not before they had dragged the remaining 
parchment from the window and eaten it. 

Poor Joe had been horribly mauled and 
mangled, and to this day his wrists, chest, and 
face are covered with scars. Thanks to his 
mother’s care and the generous hospitality of 
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neighbours, however, he finally recovered, 
and now suffers little from his terrible en- 
counter. 

A bounty of two hundred dollars had been 
subscribed for the scalp of the piebald wolf, and 
Joe got it. When at length he returned to the 
sawmill, some weeks later, the manager said, in a 
curious tone of voice: ‘‘ Sorry we haven’t been 
able to keep your job open for you.” 

“1 hardly expected it,” Joe 
quietly. 

Vol. arxi—12. 


answered. 


The manager looked at the boy’s disfigured 
face and his crippled hands. 


“Think you could manage to run the launch 
with those hands of yours?” he inquired. 
“ There’s four and a half dollars a day to it, and 
it isn’t heavy work.” 

“Guess I can try,” answered Joe. 

This is a true story, as already stated, and one 
of the few authentic cases on record of timber- 
wolves having made an unprovoked attack upon 
man. 


The Humours of 
Mountaineering. 


BY MALCOLM SAVAGE TREACHER. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DONALD McLEISH. 


Tyrolean guides playing cards in « mountain “ ¢astbaus.”” 


An amusing article dealing with the lighter side of mountain-climbing. Some people, as the author 
says, see horror rather than humour in the glaciers and precipices; but the humour is there if you 
like to look for it, as his amusing anecdotes conclusively prove. 


| SENSE of humour betokens a 
) kindly, tolerant, broad-minded point 


ties, and an imagination keenly alive 
to incongruity. This faculty of appreciating 
humour in its ripest phase seems to belong 
specially to the traveller. Yet it is but- natural 
that those who have never journeyed very far 
from home should possess dwarfed imaginations. 
Occasionally one meets some of these unblooded 
specimens around the Swiss peaks, making their 
first foreign tour. Fearsome joy do they take 
in a ten-franc trip upon a mountain railway. 
They see fearful danger and peril where only joy 
and gladness reign. Somehow, these neophytes 
of travel become almost unconsciously obsessed 
with the importance of recording their own 
solemn mental impressions, and thereby render 
themselves unable to appreciate anything that is 
lightsome and glad. 


I recollect once making a journey to the Grands 
Mulets. We none of us got any farther; it came 
on to snow, or something of the kind, and we all 
had to descend, leaving Mont Blanc for another 
day. With the party was a little, bespectacled 
tourist who had ventured abroad for the first 
time. On that particular day I had taken a 
violent dislike to conversing in any other than 
my own language, and as the little suburban 
gentleman was the only other English member 
of the party, I helped to relieve the monotony 
of the journey for him somewhat. I was in 
excellent temper ; I had hoped for a pack of lazy 
guides, and we had them—which means that you 
do not get overtired. I had expected a bad 
dinner, and it had proved excellent, for a 
mountain caravanserai. I had yearned for bad 
weather, for I was emphatically not in climbing 
mood, and here again the Fates had befriended 
me. When we began the descent, you can 
imagine my own high spirits. I cracked bad 
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jokes about everything and everybody, from the 
solemnity of the guides’ faces to the possible 
impalement of each and every individual member 
of the party upon separate and distinct 
“ Needles ” beneath us. 

“ Mountaineering teems with humour,” I 
observed, in a burst of originality ; ‘“ look at the 
humour, for instance, of rolling down that 
glacier bed in a dozen glorious bounds.” Here- 
upon I pointed to a tough-looking cliff of ice that 
slid down steeply for a mile or two, and recalled 
nothing so much as the side of the Great Pyramid 
on a gigantic scale. 

‘Humour ? ” ejaculated my companion, with 
a shudder. “Good heavens! It suggests 
horror more than humour to me!” 


* Calling home the cows.’ The Author tells an amusing story about the horn-blower of 
Grindelwald. 


Of course, the dizzy mountain paths, leading 
you corkscrew fashion down the face of 
colossal cliffs, with rock on your right hand and 
very thin air on your left, do not appear fit 
subjects for humour. But they have their funny 
side, for all that. Winding down them you 
occasionally meet litters borne by guides. 
Therein are timid ladies ; and if a rude scribe 
may tear aside the divinity which hedges all 
womankind, within the ladies are fluttering 
little hearts which fear has seized. This litter 
custom, of course, is ridiculous. Upon the Alps, 
a woman is far better.engaged in fighting her 
own battle. She can enter into the excitement, 
she can defend herself against impending danger, 


she is a player instead of a “‘ puppet.” Yet you 
often meet parties of them, borne by stalwart 
guides, and fighting against terror in its worst 
form, with helplessness to enhance the horror. 
It is the custom among some of the women to 
veil their eyes; and this reminds me of an 
ascent I once made of the Bietschorn when one 
lady member of the party elected to be carried 
in a litter. Before we left the hotel her eyes 
were carefully bandaged. Over her head she 
bore a jaunty sunshade; with the other hand 
she steadied herself by holding the rail of the 
palanquin. ‘There was very little time to spare 
for admiration of the view and for refreshment 
when we reached the summit, and the order for 
descent was given immediately. Toiling behind 
us for almost the whole of 
the way came the bearers 
with the litter. Not until 
we reached the hotel did 
anybody tlink to inquire 
about the lady within the 
litter. I have never seen 
anybody looking more un- 
comfortable. Her hat was 
awry, her hair was blowing 
all over her face, and her 
eyes were still covered with 
the bandages of the veil. 

“ How did you enjoy the 
view ?” asked I, helping 
the lady to descend. 

“ Enjoy it!” exclaimed 
the lady, wrathfully. 
“Why, I've seen nothing 
atall! Ikept shouting to 
the fellows to stop, but the 
idiots thought I wanted to 
go faster. And here have 
I been for six most blessed 
hours bumped and hurled 
about like a sack, and 
seeing as much as a blind 
horse in blinkers !” 

I suppose the day’s enjoyment must have cost 
her a five-pound note, and she had spent the 
whole of the time with her heart in her mouth, 
thinking she was being carried alongside eternal 
precipices. Humour? Could anybody devise 
anything more cynical than the experiences of 
this unfortunate lady mountaineer ? ; 

Nearly every adventurer upon the Alps nowa- 
days carries a camera. It is a sign of the times ; 
people have become obsessed with the importance 
of realities, and the camera is the only possible 
agent to enable you to show realities to your 
friends. It is not of much use to ¢ell them 
about some strange sight, or of some curious 
conformation of Nature you may have met 
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Preparing the evening meal at an Alpine Club hut in the Dauphiny Alps. 


with in your climb. You must show it to 
them. 

A feature of the High Alps to-day is the 
number of worthies who earn their bread by 
means of the camera. There is an old gentleman 
at Grindelwald, for instance, who makes quite 
a comfortable competency by standing in front 
of his chalet when visitors laden with cameras 
are coming up the side of the mountain, and 
blowing upon a tremendous horn. 

“ How very quaint!” exclaims the unsus- 
pecting tourist. “The dear old shepherd is 
calling home the cows.” The dear old shepherd, 
however, is a man of sound business principles. 
IIe doesn’t drag his antiquated instrument about 
his house for the fun of the thing ; neither does 
he perform upon it for the benefit of his flocks 
and herds, for he owns none. But he will tell 
you frankly, when you ask him to stand “ quite 
still,” that he will very willingly pose in what- 
ever manner you like, but you must first pay 
him a couple of francs for his trouble. That old 
gentleman is probably the best-known character 
in the Grisons, and the hero of many local tales. 


Mr. McLeish, the well-known Alpine photo- 
grapher, was once in my company when he 
expressed an intense desire to take the old 
gentleman’s portrait. It was rather late on a 
Saturday afternoon, and the light seemed 
dubious for successful picture-making. 

“T'll come round and photograph him to- 
morrow,” quoth McLeish ; “it will spoil both 
my plates and my patience to make any attempt 
this evening.” 

“ But to-morrow will be Sunday,” I told him. 
“These Swiss peasants are deeply pious folk. 
We had better make quite sure before we fix 
our plans definitely.” 

McLeish made quite sure. He put the 
question of time and opportunity to the old 
fellow. 

“No work on Sunday for me!” responded 
the old worthy. “It’s against my principles 
entirely. Never have worked on the Sabbath.” 

“What did I tell you?” I ejaculated, 
delightedly, to McLeish. 

“ Never have done,” went on the old shepherd. 
“T let my pitch to another man, and collect the 
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money on Monday. My understudy gets his 
share of the earnings. May they do him good, 
say I, although he’s a Sabbath-breaker and 
only paying for a first-class ticket to the lower 
rezons.”” Such a dear hypocrite, this ancient 
shepuerd ! 

From Grindelwald I once made an ascent of 
the Faulhorn. It is not a very tall peak, but it 


nevertheless presents some very tough problems 
for the mountaineer to unravel in the way of 
climbing. We were dropping down into Brienz, 
and feeling as tired and as thirsty as any British 
labourer at the end of his day’s work, when we 
became aware of a small boy bearing in each 
hand a glass of milk. He was soon followed by 
about a score of others, each carrying milk, and 


Rest after toil— The interior of the Mischabel Hut (11,020ft.). 
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each anxious to dispose of his burden. ‘The 
price was only about a penny per glass; and to 
win the profit and beat competitors the boys 
had to climb hard for at least two hours. We 
bought all their milk, but we didn’t drink it ; for 
after the first glass our thirst was effectually 
quenched. Instead, we bade the boys drink it 
themselves, and had it been castor-oil, or some 


such nauseous fluid, they could not have shown 
wryer faces. It seems they hold milk in par- 
ticular loathing and prefer water as a beverage. 
Yet we had our own sly enjoyment therefrom 
and the boys had their profit, se we each had 
some kind of satisfaction. Then one of the boys 
started to yodel—perhaps to tell his friends and 
relations in the valley below that his commercial 
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An early breakfast before completing an ascent. 


enterprise had been successful. We gave him 
a penny to keep on ;_ he did his yodelling rather 
well. Then another did it better ; and we gave 
hima penny, too. Then they all started to yodel, 
and wouldn’t leave off, and we had to give them 
a penny each, right round, to make them leave 
off. Those boys had fine business instincts. 

To find humour in its truest flavour in the 
mountains you must spend a night or two in a 
mountain hut. They are lonely enough places. 
You find them far above the snow-line, some- 
times overhanging steep precipices, sometimes 
standing by a much-trodden path, sometimes 
in remote, out-of-the-world places ; but wherever 
you find them they always appear lonely and 
cheerless, wretched and uncomfortable. You 
experience this feeling even when coming out of 
a snowstorm into their shelter. And until the 
stove is alight, and a kettle hissing on the tiny 
hob, this gloom cannot be dispelled. They 
warm into life, however, and glow with interest 
and warmth and human feeling when a hot meal 
has been dispatched and you are huddling 
together telling stories and drinking steaming 


punch with the guides. Yet real, unbridled 
humour only commences in these free inns of 
the mountain with the arrival of other parties. 
Parties travel in “ nations,” as a general rule: 
Germans journey together; Americans ‘ clan ” 
in their own parties: Englishmen seem to 
prefer their own countrymen as companions of 
adventure. I recollect once, after a stiff day’s 
climbing in the Alps, we had arrived in a thick 
snowstorm at a mountain hut, finding our way 
thither merely by instinct. Unfortunately, the 
hut was already full, and one stout old Hamburger 
very deeply resented our intrusion. 

“The hut’s full,” he grumbled ; ‘“ there’s no 
room for any more. We shall all be suffocated.” 

“It’s not a night to turn a dog away,” 
whispered one of his guides to him in admonition. 
“ And it’s the law of the mountains,” continued 
this knight of the good heart, “that whether 
there’s room for any more or not room’s made 
for everybody. There are only ten of us, and 
T’ve known twenty sleep here in comfort.” 

Thereupon we trooped in. We cooked our 
meal, and we even went to sleep afterwards 
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But there was not the slightest doubt that the hut 
was overcrowded. In this the stout Hamburger 
was undoubtedly right. When the time came 
for him to retire he was not inclined, for some 
reason or other, to crowd with us on the floor in 
his blanket. He preferred to sleep perched 
high upon the table itself, nursing his resentment. 
Then the lights were turned out, and we all 
closed our eyes again. For a long time nothing 
was heard but the pattering of the snow upon 
the roof of the hut. At length there came a 
terrific shock ; the hut trembled to its very 
foundations. Where before swect Morpheus 
had reigned, the gods of discord had now broken 
loose, and groans and lamentations filled the 
chamber. In a moment we were afoot and 
searching with lights for the killed and wounded. 
But there was nothing very terrible to discover. 
The stout Hamburger, it appeared, had retired 
uneasily, and he had slept even more uneasily. 
His uneasy slumber, he vowed, had caused him 
to roll from his table-couch to the floor, where 
he had fallen upon, and nearly crushed the life 
out of, three of our companions. There were 
apologies, there were handshakes and words of 
sympathy, from everybody to everybody else ; 
but all these availed little with my injured 
friends. They were ready to swear that their 
injuries were not caused by accident, but by 
design and malice aforethought. I am inclined 
to agree with their verdict, taking all things into 
consideration. The stout Hamburger was un- 
doubtedly vengeful of spirit, for, on the morrow, 
he deliberately proved this by rising betimes 
and finishing the whole of the cold pork which 
his own guides had set apart for their morning 
meal! It was his way of expressing disapproval 
of their action overnight in uncomfortably 
crowding the hut by giving us shelter. 

Perhaps one of the most comfortable shelters 
on the Alps for the weary mountaineer is the hut 
near the summit of the Jungfrau. Although 
nameless, like most of the free inns of the 
mountains, it is locally known as the Auberge du 
Soleil, by reason of the first rays of the sun 
striking its sloping roof in the early morning. 
One night, with some climbing friends, I arrived 
there. It was late when we entered, and we 
were quite tired out ; by all rules of common 
sense we should have retired almost immediately 
after supper, for we were due to make an early 
start on the following morning. But we clean 
forgot such golden rules. There was hot milk- 
punch, there was a warm, crackling fire of wood- 
faggots flaming up the chimney, there was a rare 
sense of companionship and good spirits abroad, 
Somebody began to relate ghost stories—not the 
wretched tales of spooks and miserable spectres 
of past and gone humanity that dwellers in cities 
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tell among themselves, but of the majestic 
spirits of the mountain, spectres who will roll zn 
avalanche upon you, cover you with mist, 
separate you from your companions, surround 
you with howling demons, dement you, and lead 
you to seek an easy escape from their torments 
by a leap over a precipice. One guide told us of 
a band of evil spirits inhabiting the Jungfrau 
itself. ‘They had never been human,” he 
declared. ‘‘ Once, when they walked the earth, 
men had run from them to hide in very horror of 
their presence. They drank blood,. their feet 
were hoofed, they snorted like tigers, their eves 
had the power of freezing a man’s whole 
vitality——”’ And thus . Gaston went ‘en. 
Then the time came for us to seek our bunks. 
And Gaston extinguished the lights, though I 
believe he was the only one among us who 
desired the darkness. In any case, not one of 
the others dared express a wish to the contrary. 
In a couple of minutes Gaston, who was the 
leading guide, was sound asleep. Outside the 
wind was moaning, making eerie sounds as it 
whistled round the cracks and crannies of the 
hut. At length one of the party lying by my 
side, Harraway by name, could endure it no 
longer. He rose and commenced to load his 
pipe. 

“ Rum stories that chap was telling us,” said 
Cuy tome, in a lowtone. ‘‘ I confess toa certain 
freezing of the marrow, to an unhealthy desire 
to spend the night in my clothes; an innate wish 
to be among mcrtals on sea level, on terra firma, 
as it were, anywhere away from the mountain 
spooks.” 

“We're not babes, though,” I responded. 
-“ We oughtn’t to get afraid of his old wives’ 
tales. But, frankly, one of them has penetrated 
into my skull, and won't abandon it—that tale 
about the fearsome thing without a face that 
bolts and bars cannot keep out.” 

“Breaks down doors,” whispered Harraway, 
uncannily ; “ snorts like a tiger, and has hoofs 
like a buffalo. That’s just the one that sticks 
in my own gizzard. Won't you smoke?” said 
he, after a pause, offering me a cigarette. For 
some time we smoked. Then we shook hands 
sympathetically and lay down to rest again in 
our bunks. But it was not to sleep. For 
Morpheus was not to be wooed. Perhaps we 
both lay in a semi-somnolent state for about 


an hour. Then I opened my eyes wide 
in amazement. Footsteps were approaching 
the hut. 


“What’s that?” cried I to Harraway. We 
both held our breath and listened. Hoofed feet 
were pawing at the door! From beneath the 
threshol'l we caught the sound of short, quick 
snorts ! 
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‘‘Hoofed feet!” exclaimed Guy, in a quaver- 
ing voice. “‘Snorts like a tiger! It’s——” 


Glissading down the Schilthorn. 


At first there were only short rattles against 
the bolts. Then the thing outside became 
impatient. It rattled the door with the full 
force of its body. It pawed and clattered. Ina 
few minutes the stillness of the chamber had 
become a veritable pandemonium. I pulled my 
heavy blanket over my head ; I felt the blood 
in my veins turning to ice. I do not know how 


A bivouae on the Fee Glacier on the way to the 
Allalinborn, 


long the confusion inside 
the hut lasted; but it 
seemed hours. Then I 
became aware of a round 
volley of guttural oaths. 
Gaston had at last 
awakened. He crossed 
towards the door and 
began to unbolt it. We 
held our breath. It 
seemed as though the 
tension would never 
snap. Inwardly we 
cursed Gaston’s folly in 
giving the fearsome thing 
entrance. At last his 
fingers, rendered clumsy 
by the cold, tore back the 
bolts. Something clat- 
tered into the chamber. 
By the dim embers of 
the stove our eyes at 
length perceived a moun- 
tain-goat | 


“* Where is the salt?” 
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Above Macugaaga, Italy, the only poiat from which Monte Ross is seen in all its ¢randeur. = 


grumbled Gaston, to his fellow-guide. We 
opened our eyes in astonishment. Gaston 
fumbled about for some seconds in the semi- 
darkness, and then returned to the door. 

“Tt is a charm,” hazarded Harraway, with 
chattering teeth. He was almost beside himself 


with fear. 
away.” 
“It’s a charm, true enough,” responded 
Gaston, who had now closed the door ; “ but it 
is not to frighten spooks away. It’s for the 
mountain-goats. They want salt. They cannot 


“He gives the spook salt to charm it 
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A colony of mountain goats on the slopes of Mont Pelvoux at a height 
of ten thousand feet. 
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get it on the mountains in this weather. 
All guides carry rock-salt for these animals. 
It’s just common charity.” 

“Common charity!” snarled Harraway, 
still quaking in all his limbs. “It’s not 
common sense, though, is it? Animals 
shouldn't be encouraged in this wise. It 
makes them forget their manners. It leads 
to all kinds of unpleasantness. It—— 
Oh, thank you!” taking a pro “ered flask 
of whisky. ‘‘ Good night.” 

Ten minutes afterwards the hut was 
once again wrapped in profound silence, 
but this time white, drawn faces and 
trembling hands had given place to smiles 
and deep breaths. We were by then all 
soundly asleep. 

Speaking of animals, I am reminded 
of a curious dog that attached itself to 
a party of which I was a member. We 
had started from Le Haudie, a tiny village 
on the Italian side of Monte Rosa, at about 
four o’clock in the morning. Passing by a 
cluster of small cottages where nobody 
was yet astir, we had attracted the 
attention of a small fox-terrier, whose 
picture, by the way, is shown in one of 
the accompanying photographs. He 
instantly made friends with us, and in 
spite of our efforts to drive him away 
insisted upon following us. He proved a 
game little fellow. He led the advance 
guard; he barked at the heels of the 
halting member (whose name the present 
writer would not, for very shame, divulge) 
who came wearily and dispiritedly after 
the others of the party ; he rushed about 
everywhere, as very young and very 
officious dogs love to do, and was, in act, 
a thorough little mountaineer. 

He was first upon the summit in the 
ascent ; his was the first bite during 
the luncheon interval (whereby he made 
a deadly enemy of the leading guide, 
seizing the largest piece of fat from his 
sandwich). Yet we all forgave him readily 
when the merry little chap came shame- 
facedly back to ask forgiveness and pardon. 
Amusement enough he gave us all when 
the time came to descend. Punch, as we 
christened him, did not bother to pick 
his way carefully over the snow. At 
every available slope he “ glissaded ” 
with all the skill and recklessness in the 
world, causing us to hold our sides with 
laughter. Where many of the party 
made inglorious tumbles, Punch came 
down like a little gentleman, In “ glis- 
sading” that dog proved he could give 


points to many a prac- 
tised mountaineer. There 
are not many thorough 
sporting dogs of his kind ; 
and I am glad enough to 
show his picture at the 
foot of the peak after the 
climb, on page 173. It is 
the only honour I can 
ever hope to do him. 
The ghostly night in 
the mountain hut re- 
minds me of another ex- 
perience with the wild 
creatures of the moun- 
tains. As I have just 
related, few mountaineers 
who love the game would 
dream of setting out upon 
an expedition without a 
few pieces of rock-salt in 
the rucksack. It is not 
for his own consumption 
that the climber takes 
them; it is for the 
exquisite pleasure he will 
derive in making friends 
with the wild creatures 
inhabiting the highpeaks. 
Chamois and mountain- 
goats are actually the 
most companionable of 
animals. They have no 
inborn fear of man harm- 
ing them. At the least 
sign of encouragement 
they will come up to you 
and try to make friends. 
There is no rélish to 
which they are more 
keenly alive than rock- 
salt. Our party was once 
travelling very “light” 
upon Mont Pelvoux in 
the Dauphiny Alps. We 
had brought very little 
with us, other than the 
barest climbing kit and 
sandwiches. On the 
slopes of the peak, during 
the ascent, we made the 
acquaintance of an excep- 
tionally frisky flock of 
goats. Grandpapa, the 
big black and white old 
gentleman, is- seen at 
the back of the illustra- 
tion on the previous 
page. He and his colony 
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At the bottom of a crevasse, sixty feet deep, 
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made the best of friends with us. We gave 
them salt, we patted them, we christened 


them all by whimsical names, we hoped to 
send them on their way rejoicing. But when 
the time came for us to continue the descent 
the impression that we had made upon the 
goats proved so favourable that they did not 
by any means wish us to go. In their eager- 
ness to continue the acquaintance the goats 
walked far less cautiously than is their wont. At 
first we merely shouted to them to return to 
their homes and children. To our cries, how- 
ever, the goats gave not the slightest heed. 

Very soon the cliff began to steepen rather 
considerably, and our friends of the rear-guard, 
in their eagerness to join us again, were rattling 
down a volley of stones from beneath their feet. 
None of them struck us, happily enough. But 
the joke had gone far enough. As soon as 
stones become detached on a mountain-side 
they have a faculty of persuading other stones 
to accompany them, and had we not changed 
our tactics towards our friends the goats a 
whole avalanche of boulders would very soon 
have been sweeping over our heads. Thereupon 
it became necessary to frighten away the 
animals, which we accomplished by flinging 
rocks and other missiles in the direction of 
the bolder members of the herd. Even then the 
goats did not understand what we intended. 
They halted their progress, which was our object ; 
but the manner in which they regarded each 
other at our enmity showed their complete 
astonishment at the behaviour of their erstwhile 
friends. Probably they thought among them- 
selves that “‘in the midst of friendship we are 
in venom.” 

A crevasse is, roughly speaking, a crack in a 
glacier, and in negotiating these “‘ rivers of ice ” 
you must observe the utmost care not to tumble 
into one of these natural ice-cellars. They are 
often covered by thin sheets of ice, and it is easy 
enough, even for the practised mountaineer, to 
slide through these treacherous holes and meet 
a terrible end. Nowadays everybody crossing 
a glacier is roped to other members of a party, 
and in the event of one member falling into a 
concealed crevasse he may be hauled fairly 
easily to safety. Probably the best story the 
Alpine guides tell you to-day is that of a party 
who were once crossing a glacier on the slopes of 
Mont Blanc. They were proceeding comfortably 
on their way when one of the climbers held up 
his -hand as a warning for the others to stop. 
He‘hade them listen. There were strange cries 
procédiing ‘from the ice beneath their feet. 

“Somebody has fallen into a crevasse,” 
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exclaimed one of the party. ‘ Perhaps he has 
fallen from a height. His groans almost seem to 
indicate that he is already beyond help.” 

“We must do what we can, in any case,” 
responded one of the guides; and with others 
he began a long and perilous descent into what 
proved to be the bosom of a concealed crevasse. 
At the bottom they found the poor gentleman 
who had fallen. He was, however, quite unhurt, 
sitting comfortably upon a bench of ice smoking 
a pipe of tobacco. 

““ We've come to save you,” said one of the 
guides, simply. 

“You save me?” answered the poor gentle- 
man, quite tranquilly (he was a German, by 
the way). ‘‘ But how you know I want to be 
saved?” 

“ Because you appealed for our aid,” said one 
of the bewildered guides. ‘‘ You called us.” 

“Perhaps I did,” replied the German. 
“ Perhaps I didn’t. You came, anyhow. Now, 
what you charge to rescue me ? ” 

And before he would allow the guides to hitch 
him to the rope to drag him to the surface, he 
compelled them to set down in writing the exact 
amount they would require for the performance 
of their life-saving duties. He was a business 
man, whatever anybody could say against him. 
And, moreover, he knew the guides of Switzer- 
land. 

The last illustration reproduced shows a guide 
within one of these natural refrigerators, at a 
distance of sixty feet below the surface of the 
Morteratsch Glacier. 

If you do your climbing in the winter, when 
the mountains are free and open to their lovers, 
and when the tourist sits around his fire at home, 
you won't find much humour above the valleys. 
For there, at any altitude above four thousand 
feet, you will encounter as curious a collection of 
human beings as ever any humorist would wish 
to gather into his net. They are the winter 
sportsmen. You find them in all sorts of 
woollen wrappings, having the appearance of 
embalmed monarchs, Father Christmases and 
American footballers combined, were such an 
alliance possible. If you ask them why they are 
thus attired, they cannot tell you. It is not on 
account of the cold, for the sun is usually fairly 
warm, and it is not to soften their “‘ falls,” for 
they take no risks. They are simply dressed in 
this manner because the clothiers and the 
woollen merchants of England tell them that it 
is the “ right thing.’ And thus the unprejudiced 
Briton and the unsophisticated Switzer can 
obtain at the right season a view of the “ funniest 
sight of the Alps” at no cost and at no risk. 


"Tween Decks ona 
Cattle-Boat. 
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The strenuous experiences of a young Canadian who, desirous of reaching England cheaply, shipped 
as a cattleman on a steamer at New York. 


Tw HAT, you here again ?”’ cried the 
' VV Ly agent. “I suppose there'll be no 
A . Mi | peace for us until we land you 
my Ry] somewhere, eh?” 

“Well, if I can’t get a place 
right off, I’m not going to quit trying,” I replied. 

I had been haunting the shipping office at the 
Battery for several days in a vain effort to secure 
some kind of a job on a__ransatlantic boat. 
The idea of giving up did not appeal to me, 
especially as I had come all the way from Nova 
Scotia with the purpose of working my passage 
from New York to England. 

“The trouble is,” said the shipping agent, 
“that you haven’t had any experience. If you 
only had your discharge papers we could place 
you as a seaman or a steward in a minute, but 
skippers don’t want to sign on a novice.” 

His reasoning, however, did not seem clear to 
me. ‘‘ Why, I’ve seen a score of tramps and 
blear-eyed wrecks signed on here during the last 
few hours,” I objected, ‘‘ and none of them had 
any discharge papers.” 

“Ah, but, my dear boy, those were cattle- 
men,” replied the agent, in a tone of profound 
pity for my ignorance. ‘I could sign you on 
there, too,’ he continued, ‘“‘ but you’re too 
respectable-looking to be pitched in with such a 
scurvy herd.” 

“That’s just where you’re mistaken,” I pro- 
tested. “If I can’t get across one way I’ll go 
another ; and if there’s a chance on a cattle-boat, 
then put me on.” 

“ Well, if I had a boy I wouldn’t let him go in 
that crowd,” he replied. “ But, since you’re 
so set on deliberately going, why, it’s no 
business of mine. I gave you a warning, that’s 
all.” 

And so, without any more delay, I signed on 
as a cattleman, to sail that night on the British 
steamer U. , for London. 

A free ticket would not have given me half the 
pleasure that the prospect of my new job did. 
After trying so long in vain, it seemed doubly 
precious to have succeeded. I had really gained 
one of the lowest places among the toilers of the 
sea, but I was proud of my position. Immediately 


I went off along the water-front, along the North 
River, to the pier at the foot of Twenty-second 
Street, where our steamer was lying. My orders 
were to report on board at four o’clock that 
afternoon, but I must needs see the ship at 
once. 

A long string of cattle-cars had been switched 
off on to the pier siding, and the loading had 
already begun. Sitting smoking on the steps of 
the caboose at the end of the train was a big, 
raw-boned Westerner. He wore a slouch Stetson 
hat, a khaki shirt, and high boots, and sat amidst 
the confusion of stevedores with the nonchalance 
of a true cowboy. I guessed him to be the man 
in charge, who had come through from the plains 
with the cargo of live stock, and who would in 
all probability be my chief on the voyage. 

“ Are you going out on the U—— to-night ?” 
I inquired. 

“T reckon I am, if we can get these steers on 
board before she sails,” he replied, looking me 
over in a quizzical way. 

He was middle-aged, with a sweeping, iron- 
grey moustache and steel-blue eyes, and he had 
the reliant and masterful bearing of a born leader 
of men. 

“You ain’t happening to be a passenger on 
board, are you, sonnie ? ” he inquired. 

“No, I am not a passenger ; but I’m going 
across, though. I’m a cattleman,” I proudly 
avowed. 

At this startling statement his laconic manner 
forsook him, and he stared in surprise. 

“You a cattleman!” he exclaimed. “ You 
mean you're a ten-cent dude shooting off your 
mouth to the wrong man. Ye can’t bluff me, 
young feller. I happen to be the head cattleman 
myself.” 

Alas ! I had forgotten about the importance of 
first impressions, and had unwittingly committed 
the blunder of presenting myself to my future 
boss in a starched collar and a black suit. He 
paid no more attention to me, but occupied 
himself by shooting squirts of tobacco-juice at a 
telegraph-pole, at which form of target practice 
he proved to be an adept. 

Finally I scraped up courage to show my paper 
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from the shipping agent. He glanced at it and 
broke forth into a stream of fervid profanity. 

“What the blanked blank is he sending a 
quidnunc like you down here for?” he roared. 
“What good would a kid-gloved idiot like you 
be handling mad steers ?_ I s’pose you’re one of 
these articles that they call ‘ college men,’ going 
over to do up Johnnie Bull for the summer with 
yer card-sharpin’. I know the stuff that’s in 
ye. My gang’s low enough, but I ain’t so hard 
pressed yet that I have to take on trash like you, 
ye dirty, useless, loafin’ son of a horse-thief.” 

Not being accustomed to the usual abuse and 
opprobrium of cattlemen, in a minute I was on 
fire and seeing red, and involuntarily my fists 
were issuing a challenge for the insult. But the 
big Westerner never deigned to ‘notice the 
brandished fists. He went on with his target 
practice with a tantalizing accuracy and indiffer- 
ence which had a chilling effect on my ardent 
spirit. When my temper had cooled a bit he 
smiled and held out his hand. 

“Put it there, pard; you're all right!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Any feller that’s got stuff enough 
in him to fight, an’ ain’t scared of size, is a man 
after my own heart. You’re white enough, 
sonnic, and I bet we'll pull together fine.” 

In Cavanagh’s Saloon, on Twenty-third Street, 
Jim Blackburn—that was his name—and I 
sealed our friendship over a bottle. While we 
were drinking the head cattleman was sizing 
me up. After asking many seemingly irrelevant 
questions, he suddenly announced, to my utter 
amazement :— 

“Tm going to make you boss of the night 
watch, pardner.” 

At first I refused to accept the position, but 
Blackburn was so sure of my qualifications that 
before we parted I had agreed to become his 
lieutenant. 

“You're just the kind of a chap I wanted to 
help me out,” he said, as we parted. ‘ You’ve 
been bred on a farm in Canada ; you know how 
to handle cattle; and you ain’t scared to fight.” 

When I arrived on board in the afternoon, 
clad in a suit of tattered brown jeans and a 
dirty sombrero, my disreputable appearance 
seemed to please Blackburn immensely. 

“Ye look a bit more like a man now!” he 
exclaimed. 

By this time the loading was in full swing. 
Out of the cars the live stock were being driven 
over long gangways to the under-deck, where 
they were being secured in the stanchions by 
adroit cattlemen. The animals were just in, 
wild from the plains, and were running amok 
of each other in no end of confusion. Every now 
and again one of them broke loose and charged 
madly down the runway. Tic never got far, 


however, for a cowboy stuod ready with unerring 
lariat and always brought him up with a jerk. 

My heart quaked as I looked on the roaring, 
bellowing mélée. A football scrimmage would 
have been a dream compared with that swirling 
sea of crazy steers and struggling men. If a 
man lost his footing he wou!d stand scant chance 
amidst that stampeding herd. But there was 
no sign of fear. On every flank of the wild mass 
stood a dauntless cattleman, who breasted the 
charging hoofs and horns alone with a swinging ~ 
crowbar, which he used with resounding force 
on the future beef, adding to his fearsoreness by 
lusty yells, occasionally setting the air ablaze 
with lurid oaths. 

By six o’clock the battle of brutes and men was 
over and the last refractory steer had been 
pinioned in the stanchions. The long rows of 
cattle were secure in their places, and in front 
and behind the runways were clear for the 
attending crew. 

And what a crew they were! Never before or 
since have I seen such a hard-bit gang of ruffians 
and rascals as welcomed me that night into the 
cattlemen’s quarters aft, known as the “ pit.” 
The air in the “‘ pit ” was fetid from stale smoke, 
and the floor was slippery from floods of tobacco- 
juice. With their unkempt hair and wild faces, 
their clothes tattered and bloody from the recent 
fray, the cattlemen looked like buccaneers or 
brigands, fit heroes or villains for a “ penny 
dreadful.” 

The wharf-rats, the vagrants of the docks, 
and the scum of the earth are the species drafted 
into the cattle service. Sometimes an “ odd 
number ”’ slips into their ranks, a wastrel or 
a failure from higher vocations. Such misfits 
generally fare ill in this last clearing-house of 
the sea. We had one such in our crew, an 
Englishman named P——. He had been a 
schoolmaster, but had failed to get a position 
in America, and now, penniless, he was working 
his way home. He was undersized and wore 
spectacles, and had the general air of a man who 
was apologizing for being on the earth. When I 
entered the “ pit” he was already the butt of 
the crew. 

“ Ain’t you the feller that got scart and took 
the cold-feet this afternoon when the herd was 
stampeding, Mr. Sidelamps ? ” inquired one Ike 
Wallace. 

“T beg your pardon?” said P——, with 
abject humility. 

“ Because if you’re such a rotter,” continued 
Ike, “ we’re goin’ to put ye through the cuckoo 
game to-night, with Professor there, that’s just 
come in the door ’”’—and he pointed at me. My 
disastrous dress of the morning had been 
observed, and I, too, was dubbed for the voyage. 
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“ Had your apron-strings cut yet ? ” inquired a 
fellow who looked like an ex-convict, while the 
jeering crowd shifted their attentions from 
P--— to myself. But I took no notice. 

After supper I was standing on the deck, in 
anything but high spirits, when two of the 
Tuffians approached me. 

““Come on, young feller. We're goin’ to have 
a little game down in the ‘ pit ’—jest a little 
rough-house, ye know.” And with that the 
ex-convict and Mike Kelley, a young Irishman, 
dragged me into the crowd of uproarious cattle- 
men. 

Ike Wallace, as master of ceremonies, stood up 
on the table. Ike was a long, lean, cadaverous 
Yankee hobo, who had been all over the world 
in all kinds of professions. He had studied for 
the clergy, but had been dropped on account of 
drunkenness. Then he began to box the 
compass of human tasks, serving successively as 
sailor, policeman, soldier, cow-puncher, miner, 
vaudeville artiste, scavenger, billiard-marker. 
and cattleman. Ike looked at the crowd with 
his beady rat eyes, and announced, in a drawling 
nasal twang :— 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, the first event on the 
programme to-night will be a suprano solo, sung 
by Miss Booby Sidelamps.” 

P—vwas then hoisted on to the table, where 
he stood in blinking impotence, and was greeted 
with roars of laughter. 

“ Now, then,” said Ike, “ give us the latest 
rondeau.” . 
To everyone’s surprise and delight, P. 
opened his mouth with wide, staccato move- 
ments and sang, in a raucous voice, “‘ Love me 
and the world is mine.” Every time his voice 
cracked the crowd cheered. He scored a con- 
spicuous success, however, and made a-fool of 

himself with the greatest ease. 

“Now, Professor, your tum,” announced 
Ike. 

I was neither a good nor a bad singer, and 
hence my effort was a failure. Sparring and 
wrestling, cock-fights, tossing in the blanket, and 
other events followed, and then came the 
announcement of the long-looked-for “ cuckoo 
game ” between P—— and myself. 

“‘ Excuse me,” I protested. ‘I don’t know 
how to play the cuckoo game.” 

“We'll soon learn ye,” said Ike. “ It’s just 
like this. One feller gits up on to the table 
with a pair of boxing-gloves, and the other guy 
gets under the table. The feller on the floor 
shoves his mug out from under the table and yells 
* Cuckoo !’ and then the chap on top with the 
gloves on has to paste him one in the face. All 
the rest of us’ll stand around with slats, and if 
the man underneath gets pasted we all paddle 


him for gittin’ hit ; and if the guy on top misses 
we all paddle him for missin’.” 

“D’ye see how it’s played now ?”’ sneered 
Mike Kelley. 

“Yes,” I replied, “and I'll bet that a mean 
little gutter-snipe like you will never get a chance 
to paddle me in that game.” 

I knew that if I could precipitate a combat 
with him I should thus avert a scuffle with the 
whole crowd. My gibe had the desired effect, 
and he came up in a blind passion. Like his 
kind, he was lacking in muscles and science, but 
he knew all the underhand tricks of the Bowery. 

He came at me with the deadly ‘‘ French lash,” 
which is a combination of a kick and a punch, 
and very familiar in the lumber-camps among 
the French-Canadians. I knew the trick, and 
was ready with the counter. Catching his foot 
with a jerk, the ruffian landed in a heap on the 
floor. In a twinkling he was on his feet again, 
and, jumping for a clinch, seized my bared arm 
and began to bite until the blood squirted over 
his face. 

Ike Wallace, who at least was a true sport, 
pulled him off with a jerk that made his teeth 
rattle. 

“Fight fair, ye  yappin’ skunk!” he 
admonished, with an awful threat. 

For several minutes Kelley danced quick 
retreats in and out about the cabin, until I 
had backed him up against the wall. Then, 
putting his head down, he came for me like a 
billy-goat. Thanks to the lessons I had had, I 
was prepared for his butting tactics. As his 
head struck my chest I gave him a terrific 
sweep with my elbow on the back of the neck. 
He dropped in his tracks and lay on the floor a 
lifeless and inert mass, while Jack Carrol soused 
the prostrate form with a bucket of cold water. 

Just then big Jim Blackburn strode into the 
“Dit.” 

mn It’s time for you to take your watch on, 
pard,” he called to me, paying no heed to the 
evidence of the fight, and acting as though he 
had seen nothing. “ You’ll have five men in 
your crew,” he continued—“ Gus Bulmer, Ike 
Wallace, Jack Carrol, Mike Kelley, and P——.” 

“ What, that young guy our boss !” exclaimed 
Jack Carrol. 

“Yes, that’s him,” replied Blackburn ; “ and 
you'll find he’s the fightingest boss that you ever 
had. Git a move on now and tend them cattle.” 

“ That kid-gloved blighter over -us !”’ sneered 
Jack to Gus Bulmer. 

“We'll fix him,” replied Gus. 

“Ugh!” grunted Jack. ‘‘ Don’t let him try 
to give me any orders.” 

We were short of one hand for our first watch, 
as Mike Kelley was out of commission for the 
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night. ‘I'he work of spreading the straw dragged 


very slowly, and I noticed that Jack and Gus 
were taking long and frequent rests. 

‘The next time those pikers knock off, you 
“Tf you give 


just Ict ’em have it,” advised Ike. 


‘em a little tonic at the start it’ll 
kind of set ’em up for the voyage.”’ 

A few moments later, when they 
were taking an extra long furlough, 
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A friend of mine of vast experience in driving 
men once told me that the only way to talk at 
the beginning of a job was with a big stick. 

“Don’t say a word,” he admonished ; “ just 
lay low and pile it on to the first loafers good and 

plenty.” 

I remembered his admoni- 
tion, and acted upon it with 
all my might and without any 

loss of time or words. The 
rest of my maiden effort as a 
boss passed without a hitch. 


1 dropped my pitchfork and sailed ¢ 
into their 1éte-a-iéie with a belaying- A ey 
pin. Quich as « dash Bisckburn seized « shovel and, swinging it over hie head, 


advanced upon them.’ 
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Among our duties we had to feed and water 
the cattle, spread the straw, and keep the deck 
clean. Our watch went on at 8 p.m., and was 
relieved at 8 a.m. 

P. and I did not like to sleep in the foul- 
smelling “ pit,” and so we made our bed on a 
bale of hay, amidships on the cattle-deck. The 
cattle-deck is a lower-deck, closed in on all 
sides with great broadside swinging ports. In 
fine weather, when the ports and hatches are 
all open, it is a cool and airy place. 

I struck up quite a friendship with the unfor- 
tunate schoolmaster, and found him to be a 
good chap, despite his unprepossessing appear- 
ance. 

On the fourth day out we ran into a heavy 
north-east gale, and then trouble began. As I 
went on with my watch that night the sea was 
Tunning high, and tossing us about most uncom- 
fortably. The cattle-deck presented a horrible 
sight. 

The wretched cattle were straining and groan- 
ing with every pitch of the ship, and the sight 
of their misery was heartrending. If those who 
sat at dinner in England could have seen the 
helpless suffering on the cattle-deck that night 
they would have left their beef untouched. 

I set my men at work piling straw, adjusting 
the stanchions, and doing everything to amelio- 
rate the misery of the poor brutes ; but we could 
do little to give them ease. 

Soon our attention was diverted from them 
altogether. A great comber came rolling on 
board and, pouring through the open hatches, 
flooded the cattle-deck from end to end, leaving 
us standing in nearly a foot of water. When the 
ship took a sudden lurch the water ‘would pile 
up to two and three feet high. 


I did not know what to do in such an extremity, 


and was greatly relieved to see Jim Blackburn 
climbing down the companion-way. Just at its 
foot Jack Carrol, Mike Kelley, and Gus Bulmer 
were crowded, trying to keep dry. 

“Halloa ! What in thunder are you squatting 
here for ?” roared Blackburn, and he gave Gus 
Bulmer, who was the nearest, a kick that sent 
him sprawling out into the water. 

“What do you think you are, anyway? 
Young ladies trying to keep their petticoats 
dry?” continued the head cattleman. “ Pile 
in there now and open one of those ports.” 

The ports were great iron doors, six feet 
square, and I was afraid to order them to be 
opened, because of the obvious danger in doing so. 
The same fear presented itself to Jack Carrol. 

“T ain’t goin’ to be washed overboard for 
nothin’,” he whined. 

“Nor us fellers either,” chimed in Mike and 
Gus. 


Volk xxxii.—13. 


Quick as a flash Blackburn seized a shovel and, 
swinging it over his head, advanced upon them. 
They lost no time in making for the nearest 
port. 

Still swinging his shovel, the big cattleman 
roared: “Git on to them bolts—quick !” 

Evidently they all preferred drowning to being 
beaten to death, for with the greatest alacrity 
they set about their perilous task. 

Suddenly the great iron door swung back, 
with a bang like a cannon, and just grazed Mike 
Kelley in its swing. Out through the opening 
the water began to roar, and the deck was almost 
clear when the order came : “‘ Shut her up again.” 

This time Blackburn joined in, and with might 
and main the four men shoved until the opening 
was closed. The bolts were just being pulled 
when—crash !—a great wave came sweeping in, 
tossing the men about like corks and rising up to 
the girths of the cattle. The high water lasted 
only a minute, and then it hegan to subside 
with a rush. 

Several waves thus burst in and receded, while 
all hands hung on to a support in apparent 
helplessness. 

““Now, then, the next ebb and every man 
together !” yelled Blackburn. 

This time there was no need of any forcing, 
and instantaneously with the closing of the port 
Jim sent the bolt groaning into its socket. 

“ Pretty work, boys !” he exclaimed. ‘‘ That’s 
what you call a close shave.” 

“Too blamed close for me,” growled Mike 
Kelley. ‘I hope this weather don’t last.” 

His hopes were vain, however, for the storm 
increased as the night advanced. The sailors 
had battened down the hatches, and we were now 
comparatively free from water ; but we had our 
work cut out for us attending to the cattle. 
Some of them were well-nigh distracted from 
dread and suffering. 

“It’s a pity a few of them miserable critters 
wasn’t washed out into the sea,” said Ike. 

Just at that moment a great bull tore himself 
loose from the stanchions and charged down the 
runway. The crazed animal was ina blind frenzy, 
and his black flanks were flecked with foam. A 
shriek of terror rose from the men as they strove 
to escape from the oncoming fury. Directly in 
his path stood P——, paralyzed with fear and 
helpless to turn to the right or left. 

“ Jump, ye fool ! ” screamed a chorus of voices. 

But he stood stock still, while the bull charged . 
straight for him with head low, and, catching him 
on its horns, tossed him away until he Janded 
with a dull thud on the deck. Then, rushing on 
again, the mad brute began to gore the prostrate 
body. 

Suddenly there was a whirring sound; Jim 
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When we sighted 
the Lizard I had 
my night watch 
knocked into 
shape, and the 
work of a boss 
cattleman was be- 
coming easy. But, 
as with many 
another task, as 


ey 


"Catching him on its horns, the bull tossed him away.” 


Blackburn's lariat whipped the air, and the bull 
was tied up in its encircling loops. 

Ike Wallace was the first to bend over the 
hapless man. For a moment he continued his 
examination, and then he announced, in a non- 
chalant voice, the poetic requiem of a cowboy. 

“He’s hit the long trail and gone over the 
Great Divide,” he said. 

During the next day we buried the unfor- 
tunate P. at sea, and I slept alone for the 
rest of the voyage on my bale of hay amid- 
ships. 


soon as I was becoming fairly proficient it had 
to be dropped for something else. 

We landed at Tilbury after nine days out from 
New York, and the cattlemen dispersed. 

“ Good-bye, young pardner,” said Jim Black- 
burn, as we parted at a public-house near the 
docks. ‘If you ever hit the high spots in 
Montana and are homesick for the steers, don’t 
forget to come and see us at the XL Ranch.” 

“You bet I won’t forget,” I replied. But I 
have never since had a hankering for any more 
such intimate associations with cattle. 


PENELOPE IN THE 
WEST INDIES. 


By F. E. HARDEMAN. 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Another of the amusing ‘Penelope’’ articles. This time the lady and her husband visit the 
charming islands of the West Indies, which are described in characteristic fashion. As a refreshing 


antidote to the ordinary guide-book, ‘‘ Penelope's" husband has a great future before him. 


ENELOPE said there would be 

“nothing to write about” in the 
H West Indies, but I put that all on 
the credit side. She is generally, I 
must admit, neither dull nor unsym- 
pathetic, but once she has a pen in her hand her 
whole nature changes, and I have known her 
receive my excellent jokes with no more enthu- 
siasm than if she had been interrupted half-way 
up a column of accounts. 

She was sure she would like Mexico, she said. 
and the Spanish Main also appealed to her. 
True, she didn’t exactly know what the “ Main” 
was, but justly remarked that one can find things 
out better on the spot. 

Personally I had no intention of going to 
Mexico—to be taken for an enemy and shot by 
one or other of the various warring factions is 
not my idea of a holiday—but I didn’t say so, 
and in the intervals of packing Penelope derived 
much pleasure from studying guide-books and 
trying to pronounce such graceful names as 
Ixtlilxochit] and Huitzilopochtli. For some days 
after we started she derived pleasure from 
nothing, but lay in her bunk watching the white- 
painted rivets on the ceiling (which, she said, 
would put her off peppermint creams for ever), 
while the overflow of coats and skirts from the 
wardrobe performed a stately drill on the wall. 

Upstairs things were not much more cheerful ; 
the deck, littered with ghastly forms swathed in 
rugs, looked more like the Morgue than anything 
else on earth, and at meal-times many people 
felt the suitableness of the special form of grace 
beginning, “‘ For what we are allowed to retain.” 

At last came the day when we began to run 
smoothly before the trade-wind, and soon every- 
one was grumbling at the heat and asking 
whether the fans were doing their best and if the 
swimming bath, filled straight from the sea, 
couldn’t be cooled in some way. 


The officers appeared in white duck suits, and 
ices took the place of the morning beef-tea. 
Everyone told the captain he was a lucky man 
to escape the English winter, but he seemed 
blasé, and told us Southampton was good enough 
for him. 

Anyone now would have taken Penelope for a 
Viking’s bride, or a female buccaneer. In the 
intervals of strolling the deck she began a great 
work, “In the Footsteps of Columbus,” and 
bestowed special encomiums on the sunsets which 
we sailed slap into every evening between five- 
thirty and six precisely. There were the usual 
dances and sweeps and concerts and flirtations 
(very striking some of these latter), the usual 
lack of harmony on the Games Committee, the 
usual ructions among the competitors. 

All this made the time pass pleasantly, but 
personally I wasn’t sorry wheh Barbados was 
sighted. Flying-fish are all very well, but when 
you haven’t met another living thing for eleven 
days, except a few dolphins, you feel you would 
give all the natural history in the world for a 
halfpenny newspaper. LBoatfuls of diving boys 
came off to meet us and exhibited the white soles 
of their feet as they went down and down through 
the water after coppers. In Madeira, it is 
interesting to note, they will only dive for silver. 
There were also coloured ladies requesting the 
privilege of washing for us, while once on shore 
we were beset by hawkers of beads and shells, 
but the native police—smart men on fine horses 
—dealt firmly with them. 

We drove two miles along the shore to Hastings 
in a tram-car drawn by mules, and had a good 
lunch of very queer dishes—crab-backs and 
flying-fish pie—at the Marine Hotel. We grew, 
in time, quite fond of American hotels, with 
their ‘rockers’ and cool piazzas, but we did 
wish they would clean our boots once in a way 
instead of send‘ng us out to have a “ twelve-cent 
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“ 


shine” at a “ shoe-parlour.” Penelope com- 
plained to an American we met that she had left 
hers outside her bedroom-door every night for 
a week and they had never been touched, but he 
only cautioned her that she mustn’t count on 
finding such honesty everywhere. 

We had pictured Trinidad with a whole fleet 
of tourist ships waiting with steam up in the 
harbour, ready to convey us in any direction. 
This is far from being the case, however. ‘There 


are Dutch and French and Italian mail-boats, 
but they only leave once a month and all on 
the same day. 

Port of Spain has a bad climate and good 
trams, which leave the main road and career 
through a meadow and a herd of cows or across 
a palm-grove in a most artless and refreshing 


manner. There are picturesque East Indians 
in their native dress—they were having a great 
festival when we were there—and there are lon: 
streets with “side walks,” and quite good 
“stores ” which invite you to “ come right in,” 
and assure you that “ prices are right, too.” 
The coinage is English, but everything is reckoned 
in dollars. 

‘There is a good hotel on one side of the 
Savannah and a Botanical Garden adjoining 
Government House on the other side. The 
Gardens are the sort of place where the exas- 
perating Papa of the ‘“ Swiss Family Robinson ” 
would have been in his glory pointing out the 
camphor and cinnamon and nutmegs and india- 
tubber to his admiring family. 

We drove or motored about to various water- 

falls and things through miles of cocoa-plan- 
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tations. The cocoa-pods are very large and 
of gorgeous colours — purple, scarlet, pink, 
and yellow. 

We resisted the excursion to Pitch Lake ; 
we thought we could walk on sticky asphalt 
in London, where the thermometer is not 
always trying to climb out at the top. 

Neither did we go up the Orinoco, though 
it is a simpler matter than it was in poor 
Raleigh’s day; a stern-wheeler leaves every 
ten days for Bolivar. 

Not to slight the Venezuelans, however, 
we took the Berbice, the nicest little boat 
in the world, to La Guavra (Penelope, of 
course, reading aloud all the way from 


A coolie festival in Trinidad. 
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“Westward 
Hol”), from 
which you get up 
to Caracas by a 
mountain rail- 
way,very cleverly 
engineered. 

But there are 
plenty of forma- 
lities; you deposit 
ten dollars for 
quarantine in- 
demnity, and buy 
a vaccination cer- 
tificate for 
another dollar— 
the Consul issues 
as many as you 
like to send for, 
and no questions 
asked. There is 
also a tax for 
landing (they comforted us by saying that 
this goes to an English company which has 
a lease of La Guayra) and a tax for being 
attended to the train, forty yards away, 
and a tax for permission to re-embark, and 
a fee for getting it stamped. These are 
just a few of the expenses. Of course, we 
had to pass the doctor and suck thermo- 
meters hastily sterilized, though it seems 
difficult to suppose one could bring any 
fresh disease into La Guayra. On the way 
up in the train we had to write our names 
at intervals to show we hadn’t turned into 
revolutionaries between one station and the 
next. We were a mild and harmless com- 


Picking the cocoa-pods—The pods are of gorgeous colours—porple, scarlet, pink, and yellow. 


pany—the only desperado was the fiercely- 
moustached official who took the signatures ; 
any judge who knew his business would have 
hanged him at sight. 

I suppose a stranger of abnormally strong 
constitution could survive the Venezuelan 
cookery for a week or two, but as for ourselves, 
we only got away just in time. 

The town is disappointing—common little 
pink and yellow houses and a few pretentious 
public buildings ; the churches don’t compare 
with those of Cartagena or Panama or San 
Domingo. The mountains round are rather 
grand and they have some .good open spaces. 
The hotel looked out on a well-kept square 
where the band plays in the evenings ; there is 
a prancing statue of Simon Bolivar—‘ The 
Liberator,” they call him, but he didn’t do his 
work very thoroughly. They do have elections, 
but that means nothing unless, perhaps, a fresh 
revolution ; not even the most ardent Suffragette 
would want to vote in Venezuela. It is a most 


A scene in Caracas, where there is all the charm of the unexpected 


dangerous occupation, and you are liable to 
disappear on the way home if you vote wrong. 

In Caracas there is all the charm of unex-- 
pectedness. You may at any time be waked at 
two o'clock, as some friends of ours were, and 
have just an hour to clear out before the shooting 
begins, and as you sit in the circus your neigh- 
bour may be picked off at any moment if he is 
‘wanted ” by the police ; in South America it 
is very important to secure the first shot. 

Colon and its suburb Cristobal are called, 
though no one would guess it, after Christopher 
Columbus. There is a fine statue of him 
extending his hand protectingly over an Indian 
maiden who is popularly supposed to be Mrs. 
Christopher Columbus ; natives do not under- 
stand symbolic art. 

At Colon we landed a large number of 
“ deckers ” from Barbados, come to work on the 
Canal. All the way they had sat humped up in 
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broken-down chairs and hammocks, except the 
babies, which lay in boxes or swung in large 
pocket-handkerchiefs. You would have thought 
their only property was the bymn-books on 
their laps, from which they kindly rendered 
selections every evening in a wailing voice and 
double slow time. 

But you should have seen the change when 
land was in sight! ‘The men were blacking boots 
and cramming their feet into them and their 
necks into high collars ; the ladies unconcernedly 
attired themselves in muslin frocks and peek-a- 
boo blouses, with such hats as were never seen 
before. Even after being vaccinated at the rate 
of eighty an hour, they still presented a very gay 
appearance. There were two brides—one in 
blue and one in pink ; they carried serviceable 
bouquets of wax roses draped in muslin. 

I had no idea Panama was so hilly—Penelope 
said I ought to have known there was a peak in 
Darien, but there are dozens, nicely-wooded, and 
quite picturesque, when you get outside the 
canal zone. 

T had expected mosquitoes in battalions, but 
such a thing is not allowed to show its nose under 
the enlightened United States Government. 
Kerosene is laid on in pipes like water all across 
the isthmus, and the former swamps reek of it. 
The houses also are enclosed in large wire meat- 
safes, and they don't forget to shut the doors as 
they do in Italy. 

The Tivoli Hotel at Ancona gave us the best 
lunch we had all the winter. We were ready for 
it, having got up in the dark at four o'clock and 
travelled for two and a half hours ; then we were 
jolted for another three hours in an “‘ observation 
car,” along the construction tracks, having our 
minds informed by a man with a megaphone, 
but half-a-dozen passing engines screeching at 
each other generally coincided with his remarks. 
We climbed over the half-finished locks at the 
risk of our lives and examined dams and “ spill- 
ways” and machinery doing the work of men, 
and all the time that man screeched at us ! 

When we got back to Ancona there was a 
lecture for the survivors in the Model Room and 
another trip after lunch in the other direction. 
Penelope and I had had enough of it, however ; 
we drove down to see the nice old town and 
observe the Pacific Ocean, which, at first 
sight, has a certain family resemblance to the 
Atlantic. 

Jamaica is the favourite tourist island (though 
Dominica beats it hollow in natural scenery). 
To see Kingston to-day, one would never guess 
what it looked like after the earthquake only a 
few years ago. It is « flourishing, well-managed 
town, and the nezroes of the older generation are 
as good a sort as you could wish to see. They 


make excellent. tram-drivers, postmen, and 
police, and are always civil and intelligent. The 
driver of a buggy, or bus, as they call it in 
Kingston, will say ‘‘ Thank vou ” for sixpence, 
after he has driven you all across the town. 
They are given to using long words. The guard 
removed Penelope’s dressing-case from the rack 
because, he explained, ‘‘the oscillation would 
cause it to totter,” and on our asking, “‘ Why you 
beat that donkey ? ” (it is the fashion to address 
them in nursery English) the man_ replied : 
“Dat donkey, massa, is idle and indolent.” 
They are very polite, always wishing you ‘‘ Good 
marnin’, missus !”’ or ‘‘ Good eebnin’, massa !”’ 
as they pass you in the road, and they say “ No, 
please,” as regularly as “‘ Yes, please.” 

They talk of “ contracting a cold,” nothing so 
vulgar as “catching it.” You would wonder 
they don’t “contract ” asphyxia in the wooden 
houses which are taking the place of the old 
wattled and thatched cabins. The latest pattern 
is the size and shape of a bathing van or small 
fowl-house with two windows which are kept 
religiously shut, though there may be a dozen 
people sleeping inside. One advantage of these 
dwellings is that they are very easy to handle ; 
you can see them being wheeled down the 
street on a barrow. 

Everyone stays at Mandeville after Kingston 
because “ it is so like England,” so we had, to go 
as well, but we much preferred Montego Bay, 
where you can bathe—keeping a watchful eye for 
some mythical sharks—at the famous Doctor’s 
Cave ; and you can row about among the coral 
islands and pick sprays of oysters growing on the 
mangrove roots. There are also crabs, red 
without boiling, remarkable shells, pink inside, 
the size of your head, star-fish, orange-coloured, 
nine inches across, and turtle in tanks, waiting 
to be shipped alive to England. 

The hotel at St. Ann’s Bay advertises bathing, 
but it comes a little expensive, as the beach, 
with a tumbledown Robinson Crusoe sort of 
hut, is five miles away, and the only cab pro- 
prietor makes a favour of taking you for fifteen 
shillings ! 

The guide-book ecstatically describes a motor 
trip on the Jamaica roads as “the poetry of 
motion,” but the roads are by no means so good 
as all that, and when you have paid seven pounds 
for thirty-five miles in a small four-seater which 
expects you to walk up every hill, you begin to 
think prose would be cooler and more frofitable. 

We liked Moneague. Poétry made us think 
of it, for it is a favourite resort of Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, to whom my wife is much addicted. 
The landlord is devoted to animals; you can 
bring your horses into the dining-room for a 
banana and have a whole party of tame tinglings 
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(a sort of starling) to tea in your gallery, or even 
in your bedroom. 

A stiff climb above Moneague is Hollymount, 
the loveliest place in Jamaica; why more 
people don’t find it out ‘I can’t imagine. It is 
like a Swiss hotel outside, but very solidly and 
artistically furnished ; the view over to the 
Blue Mountains and the sea is magnificent. All 
round are woods of guava and mango and all- 
spice and logwood and mahogany and tree-ferns, 
with parrots screeching overhead and humming- 
birds whirring round you. Penelope picked 
handfuls of orchids and begonias, which I could 
see were fine, though I am “no florist,” as we 
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heard an old Scotch lady remark. If you 
don’t want to walk, there are nice little 
ponies which will bring you safe home in 
the dark by the light of the fire-flies. 

Jamaica has no snakes, like St. Lucia, 
but she has been rather unlucky with other 
pests. Rats began it ; then the ‘‘ Charles 
Price ” rats, a larger kind, were introduced 
to deal with them. They did their work 
all right, but the mongoose had to be im- 
ported to keep them down ; the mongoose 
has finished the Charles Price rats, and 
now fills up his time with chickens. 

That useful scavenger, the John Crow 
bird (a sort of vulture—what the Americans 
call a turkey-buzzard) is also not above 
taking a chicken or a weakly young pig. 

What they want now is something to 
deal with the ticks or grass lice ; they are 
the size of a pin’s head, but are built like 
a crab, and will 
burrow under the 
skin if you leave 
them alone, so 
you naturally 
don’t. You can 
find twenty or 
thirty any time if 
you have walked 
on grass for a 
few minutes. The 
horses get real 
ticks, silver grey, 
the size of a 
French bean. 
Penelope ac- 
quired a colony 
of ants in Trini- 
dad, and they 
followed her 
throiighout like 
Mary’s lamb. 
They were always 
turning up in her 
cold-cream jar 
or jujube box, or some other congenial nest. 
We killed a scorpion one day, and saw someone 
kill a centipede ; there are plenty of cockroaches 
to devour your clothes, and moths and grass- 
hoppers as big as birds fly into your lamp at 
night. 

We had thoughts of crossing over to Cuba, 
but people who had come back did not seem at 
all impressed, except by the size of the hotel 
bills, and by having to pay seventeen dollars for 
the privilege of sitting for fourteen hours in 
their own deck-chairs. 

So we turned our attention to Hayti to see 
whether our brother-man, the darky. is as 
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capable of managing his own affairs as some of 
his admirers make out. The answer is in the 
negative. : 

Just one President did survive to be buried— 
Petion, a century ago. They preserve his 
tomb on the racecourse, knowing that they will 
never have another to show. 

As you get away from the seat of government 
you find some little idea of cleanliness and 
industry, but anything like Port au Prince I 
hope never to see again. 

The explosion, when they try to blow up their 
President about once a year, is the only clearing- 
out the capital ever gets. The one in August, 
1912, took the Palace and several acres of 
neighbourhood into the air, as well as Monsieur 
Jean Jacques Dessalines Cincinnatus Leconte 
(to give him his full name), and broke all the 
windows in the new cathedral half a mile away. 

The rival who had arranged this little enter- 
tainment telegraphed at two in the morning from 
Kingston to ask whether it had gone off nicely 
(all ex-Presidents decamp to Kingston if they 
are in a state to do so; they take the treasury 
with them and wait for better times). The reply, 
though satisfactory in one respect, went on to 
say that Tancred Auguste was now installed. 
However, the post was vacant again a few weeks 
ago ; there is no keeping of Presidential Diamond 
Jubilees in Hayti ! 

In some of the chief streets of Port au Prince 
you have to step on a rotten plank over a morass 
of stagnant black filth, in which dead rats and 
other charming objects are imbedded ; even the 
pigs and ducks don’t attempt to ford it. The 
market is literally buried in garbage you can 
smell streets away. 

We slept on our comfortable 
President, of the 


ship—the 


“working; when he has earned enough to buy 


himself a fighting cock he has no further use 
for-wealth. 

The spirit of militarism is abroad in Hayti ; 
they have reviews on Sundays and do not doubt 
for a moment that they could lick creation. It 
is not flattering to one’s national pride to be 
asked if England is as large as Hayti and as 
strong! The generals (there is a large propor- 
tion of generals), on showy Arabs and in smart 
uniforms, are very pleased with themselves— 
gold lace is a negro’s idea of Heaven—but among 
the rank-and-file no two uniforms are alike. The 
old guns they carry would do for a museum ; 
I would much rather bein front of them than 
behind, if they went off. 

As soon as I set foot on the pier at Jacmel, a 
would-be fierce-looking youth, about sixteen, 
made for me with a rusty bayonet. It seems I 
ought to have gone up the other side to report 
myself. 

The police, I understand, are brutal in their 
methods ; they carry business-like, weighted 
sticks, called cocomacaques. They get a capitation 
fee on every prisoner they arrest and no other 
certain wages, which may easily induce too 
much zeal. We passed the prison in Aux Cayes 
at feeding-time ; small portions of half-baked 
dough with a tiny fish were being thrust through 
the half-open door ; it was more like a pack of 
famished wolves fighting and scrimmaging for it 
—the keepers drove them back with sticks. 
Still, the authorities do provide hammocks 
for sentries on duty, which is more than 
many so-called humane Governments trouble 
to do. 

Jacmel and Aux Cayes, at the time of our visit, 
had enjoyed the blessing of recent fires on a very 

extensive scale. The 


Hamburg - American 
line—which gives you 
a long day on shore 
at every port while 
the vessel picks up 
endless bags of coffee 
and cotton. Not that 
the Haytian demeans 
himself to engage in 
agriculture; the 
coffee and cotton 
obligingly go on 
growing without any 
assistance since the 
French planted them 
a century ago. The 
Haytian will carry 
heavy weights if he 


former is, and the 
latter soon will be, 
quite an agreeable 
town—if they would 
only keep the lepers 
at home and not let 
them beg in the 
streets. 

In Jeremie (I don’t 
know what Jeremiah 
the place 1s called 
after) the shops have 
overflowed on to a 
nice cool pavement, 
roofed in with 
arcades ; it reminded 
us of the Rue de 
Rivoli. Bars of 


is put to it, but he 
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“the only President of Hayti who survived to be 
Most of the Presidents bolt or are assassinated. 


soap seemed the 
chief article of 
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merchandise — a 
very good sign. 
The people are 
Progressive, 
speak nice 
French,and often 
send their child- 
ren to Paris to 
be educated. All 
the good political 
plots originate at 
Jeremie. 

We did not 
penetrate into 
the interior, 
thoughthemoun- 
tains look invit- 
ing. There are no roads whatever, and we 
did not want to walk into a Vaudoux 
sacrifice ; it seems only too certain that these 
still go on. 

Spite of all these drawbacks we pre- 
ferred the negro republic to the mulatto 
one next door, though there are more relics 
in Domingo City than in all the West Indies 
put together. There are the cathedral where 
Columbus was buried (and probably still 
is), the old cotton-tree that he tied his 
boat to, the house where he was im- 
prisoned by order of his grateful Sovereign, 
and the oldest stone church in America, 
now much dilapidated. They are, however, 
building another in place of it, and using 
it in the meantime for a cinematograph 
show. 

A short drive we took ended inside the 
police-station ; we pretended we took the 
driver there, but he did all the talking and 
secured the verdict from his partial country- 
men. It seems it takes four pesos to make 
one peso in San Domingo, a thing no 
one could possibly have guessed. Penelope 
was much annoyed; the air was thick with 
the home-truths she tried to convey as we 
made our would-be dignified exit. Our good 
ship in the river was screeching for us, or she 
would have liked to stay longer discussing the 
question and threatening them with the terrors 
of the British Press. 

The Americans have tidied up Porto Rico 
since they took it over—too much, some people 
would say. It is fortunate the island is small ; 
you would have no energy left to explore a big 
one, atier filling up the ridiculous paper of 
about a hundred and fifty questions which the 
authorities confront you with before you can 
land. 

Are you an idiot ? Are you an anarchist ? 
A polygamist? Ever been in prison? De- 
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Haytian soldiers—" No two uniforms are alike, and the oid guns they 


carry would do for a museum.” 


formed? Have you fifty dollars in your 
possession? Colour of hair, colour of eyes, 
religion, politics, age? There is no end to their 
curiosity ; but I suppose people fill the paper up 
as the fancy takes them. There was a great 
fuss because we had entered “ England” as 
our “ultimate destination,” instead of St. 
Thomas. They dissuaded me from putting 
“‘ Heaven,” as I wished to, but I suppose the 
immigration officer likes to make all the jokes 
himself. 

Anyway, they give you good roads and good 
Thotors; we went from San Juan across to 
Ponce on the south side, where there is a first- 
class hotel kept by an.old French couple. The 
scenery is not so grand as that of the other islands, 
but the Bois Immortel, a tall tree with flaming 
scarlet flowers (“mother of the cocoa,” they 
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A street scene in Jacmel. 


call it, because it shelters the 
plants) was very effective. 

Half the island has retired into a muslin 
bag ; the young tobacco plants cannot stand 
the sun and are screened by acres of 
cheese cloth; it looks like a huge flower 
show tent, or at times like a snowdrift or 
a glacier. 

In Ponce they make straw hats and 
do embroidery ; Penelope plunged heavily 
in “ shirt waists” and ‘ bureau scarves,” 
as she had learnt to call them. : 

In Dominica we stayed a month, and 
should have liked two at least. There 
are no roads at present, but a motor-car 
has lately been imported by an influential 
member of the community, so it is sup- 
posed these will shortly follow. In the 
meantime one rides on more or less 
willing ponies up stony tracts like a 
spiral staircase, or else wades knee-deep 
through ferns and young palms and 
water-courses, while a man in front hacks 
out a path with a murderous - looking 
cutlass. 


young 
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The island is gradually being cleared 
for limes and cocoa, and ought to have 
a great future ; there are sulphur springs, 
a wonderful soil, and more rainfall than 
they know what to do with. 

There is a telephone service, too ; 
some branches are sometimes working, if 
you can find out which, but, as a rule, 
the wires spend their time trying to 
garotte the passers-by and trip up their 
horses. 

We were heartily sorry when the time 
came to leave, even though it was the 
Berbice that fetched us away. 

Penelope often debates what it was 
she liked best in the West Indies.. For 
myself I have long ago decided. It was 
the delicious iced “ swizzles” and lime- 
squashes, and if I ever go back it 
will be in the hopes of meeting these 
again, 
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TRAPPED IN A 


LOG-JAM. 


By ROY FRAZER. 


The Ohio River, where the Author and his companion were trapped in a log-jam. 


From a Photograph. 


The curious adventure that befell two American College students on the Ohio 
To be rescued from imminent death bya half-witted creature who had 
to be threatened continually with a revolver is a decidedly novel situation. 


River. 


N the spring of 1901 Philip Corya and 
myself were freshmen at Hanover 
College, Hanover, Indiana. We were, 
I imagine, as over-confident, obsti- 
nate, and self-opinionated as most 
“ first year ” men. 

We were both fairly good athletes, excellent 
swimmers, and members of the college Y.M.C.A. 
The big Ohio River, which skirted the base of 
the “knobs” five hundred feet below the 
college, seemed to be lying in wait for just such 
a combination of qualities. At any rate, it 
came very close to making us a sacrifice to the 
god of fools. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARCH. WEBB. 


The Author, Mr. Roy 
Frazer 
From a Photo. by 
Rippey. 


Our adventure 
came one raw 
spring day when 
the big river was 
angry with thaw- 
ing snows and 
angrily lashing 
the stubble fields 
far above its 
normal banks. At 
that time Corya 
and I were dele- 
gates to the Col- 
lege Y.M.C.A. 
Convention at 
Louisville, Ke n- 
tucky. 

Kentucky’s 
metropolis is only 
forty miles from 
Hanover in a south - westerly. direction, and 
it could have been easily and conveniently 
reached by rail. But we two landlubbers were 
lured by the water, and decided to make our 
trip by steamboat. By this route there were 
possibilities of sightseeing and perhaps adventure; 
for the very fact that wiser heads had advised us 
against the trip when the river was “ up” was 
sufficient to stimulate our desires. For reasons 
known to all youths of twenty we thought 
it wise to carry revolvers on this religious 
mission. We stuck them in our overcoat- 
pockets, slung our bags over our shoulders by 
straps, and set off to the landing hours before 
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the regular down-river boat was due, even if it 
was on time. 

The bigger and better boats did not call at 
the Hanover landing, but stopped above, at 
Madison. As there was no wharf-boat or dock 
for the stern-wheelers at the college town, where 
we planned to make our start. it was the custom 
to lower the gang-planks of the steamers at the 
bank of gravel below the Government light, but 
none of these things were known to us except 
the place of landing. Hither we betook our- 
selves, only to find that the flooded river was up 
to the base of the light and nearly a mile wide. 

We stood for hours in the cold, raw wind, 
stamping our feet on the soggy ground, and 
finally building a fire to keep from chilling, but 
no steamer came in sight. Along towards noon 
the fog lifted, and we saw in the distance above 
two boats approaching. One had just left the 
dock at Madison, and the other was within a few 
hundred yards of us. 

“ Which is ours ? ”’ I asked. 

“The one ahead, of course,”’ answered Corya, 
with assurance. 

Accordingly we hailed it, as the captain was 
making no effort to stop. At the same time we 
commented to ourselves on the fact that it was 
shoving coal barges ahead of it, and we could 
not understand how it would ome close enough to 
the bank for us to get aboard. In spite of our 
flying handkerchiefs the skipper of the stern- 
wheeler ignored us. We yelled, but the tow- 
boat continued on its way. Seeing that it was 
about to pass us, we drew our revolvers and 
fired shots into the air. Then a whistle gave a 
short toot, bells clanged, and the paddle-whcel 
stopped splashing water, as an angry captain 
bawled through a megaphone :— 

“ What d’ye want ?” 

Through cupped hands we answered :— 

“We want to come aboard.” 

“Allright,” came the reply, “I'll send a yawl.” 

As the tow-boat and fleet continued to drift 
on down-stream a skiff put out with two oarsmen 
and hastened to the bank. The members of the 
crew looked at us in astonishment. 

“What's the matter ?” they asked. 

“Nothing. We’re going to Louisville.” 

“On this boat ?” 

“Sure,” I answered. ‘“‘ Why not ? ” 

“This is a tow-boat, not a packet,” answered 
one of the oarsmen. But his explanation made 
no impression on us; we said we didn’t mind, 
and insisted on being taken out at once. By 
the time we reached the side of the steamer it 
had floated down stream for half a mile or more. 
As we were rowed to it we observed the following 
steamer, which the oarsmen said was the packet, 
making for the landing we had just leit. 


“What the deuce do you kids want?” 
demanded the irate captain of the tow-boat, as 
we made fast. One glance at his stern visage was 
enough to convince both of us that he was 
undesirable as a travelling companion. We 
hastened to give him all the information he 
desired. 

“Why, you young fools,” he bawled, as he 
jumped from the pilot-house to the deck and 
shook his fist at us, ‘(I thought you were in 
trouble! Get off my boat in a hurry. Set ’em 
ashore, boys.” 

By this time the ficet had drifted down another 
half-mile, but the oarsmen had no difficulty in 
persuading us to get into the skiff again, prom- 
ising to land us on the bank at once, where we 
could hail the approaching packet. As most 
spots on the banks were muddy we picked out 
for ourselves what appeared to be a raft of logs 
moored in the mouth of a creek, and by tipping 
the oarsmen we persuaded them to bring their 
skiff alongside the logs. Here Corya and I 
disembarked, and the skiff pulled away. 

The entire mouth of the creek, we discovered, 
was filled’ with logs. Most of them lay in the 
direction which the flow of the creek took, but 
one, at the river end, was across the others and 
fastened by wires and hooks to two trees on the 
banks. We landed on this barrier log, and stood 
there waiting for the packet, maintaining our 
position by holding on to over-hanging branches. 

By this time the packet was updn us, and we 
hailed it lustily, but without obtaining an 
answer. The packet churned by, and the only 
satisfaction we got was a shout from a deck 
hand: “ That ain't no landing.”’ 

Sadly we turned towards the shore, determined 
to cut across the ficlds and catch the train to 
Louisville. At that moment our real troubles 
began. We had just stepped on to the inner logs 
when the wash of the stern-whceler struck them, 
and we discovered to our consternation that we 
were not on a raft at all, but on a mere jumble of 
loose logs retained in the creck mouth by the 
tie-log fastened to the trees. 

With the waves under them the logs danced a 
merry jig, and Corya and I, instead of returning 
to safety on the wired tie-log. attempted to skip 
along this heaving platform towards the land. 
Each log rolled and pitched with a motion of its 
own. Presently Corva fell headlong, but luckily 
scrambled along over two or three logs at a time 
until they. settled down. By jumping from one 
log to another I somehow kept my footing. 1 
was making toward the bank at the side of the 
creck when the wave-motion stopped, and the 
logs lay almost still. 

“You can't get up that mud bank,” yelled 
Corya, who was now getting to his feet. ‘“ We 
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shall have to walk along them up-stream until 
we reach the big tree up there, and then pull 
ourselves out by the branches.” 

“That’s easy,” 1 replied. and forthwith 
boasted of my ability to walk a wet log like a 
lumber-jack. As Corya had stated, this was the 
only way out, for the creek banks were formed 
by the steep sides of two clay hills and there was 
neither foot-hold nor hand-hold in the slippery 
yellow mire. So we stepped cautiously towards 
the big tree. Again, however, we had reckoned 
without a knowledge of waves and boats. Just 
as we made the first steps the big combined wave 
from the two steamers rose up under our feet. It 
was larger than any previous wave, and it tossed 
the logs about like corks. Down hetween the 
logs slipped the pair of us, with all our encum- 
brances of heavy clothing. satchels and weapons 
Luckily neither of us struck his head in the Tall. 

The water was bitterly cold. and so close 
together were the slippery logs that the best of 
swimmers could not have found room to move 
his arms ; there was scarcely room even for our 
bodies. Our bags, which hung on our left sides 
from straps over our right shoulders, caught under 
the logs and filled with water, weighing us down 
terribly. To dive and free ourselves of the 
weighted coats and luggage meant certain death, 
for where should we come up again? To crawl 
on top of any one revolving log was equally 
impossible with so much weight attached. It 
was a terrible plight indeed. 

I looked at Corya and saw that his face was 
as white as a death-mask. We were about forty 
feet apart, and he was the first to sce a chance 
for life. ‘Go to the end of your logs,” he 
shouted. Suiting the action to the word, he 
started up-stream while I backed down-stream. 
Corya fortunately found a small, clear space at 
hisend. He crowded into it and then discovered 
two logs held together somewhat firmly by a 
tangle of wire and brushwood. Into this he 
fastened his coat lapels, and hung there too limp 
and numb to raise himself to safety. 

Meanwhile I had discovered that at my end the 
jam of logs was too tight to permit me to get 
around to the ends. 

With terror in our eyes we looked at one 
another. Each realized that the other had given 
up the struggle and that death was very near. 

“ Try once more,” cried Corya, encouragingly. 

“Tt’s no use,” I told him. 

“Yell for help.” 

“ There isn’t a house within a mile.” 

Nevertheless both of us began to call at the 
top of our voices. The very hillsides took up 
the wail, but no answer came back. The only 
reply was the wash of the muddy waters between 
the logs. Finally I began to lose my grip on the 


two logs at my sides, which persisted in turning 
over under my benumbed fingers. 

“It is all over,” I told Corya, between my 
chattering teeth. ‘‘ Say good-bye to everybody 
for me. I hope someone will rescue you before 
you freeze. Good bye.” 

‘Hold on a little longer,” pleaded Phil. 

“No use i 

1 stopped the sentence and clutched desperately 
at the logs again. 1 was looking up at the ledge 
on the muddy bank, where two wild eyes peered 
from a huge frowsy head of matted hair and 
beard, and a semi-human voice asked :— 

“Why are you two fellows swimming down 
there ? Why don't you get out of that hole?” 

It is wonderful how much strength a little 
hope and a little anger will put into a man’s body. 
I forgot all about weakness and my religious 
training as well. I gripped the logs again, 
screeching savagely at the head above :— 

“You crazy fool! We can’t. Help us— 
quick! Can't you see we’re drowning ? ” 

“You look so funny,” the half-witted man 
laughed. “Ha! Ha! But I'll go up to the 
house and get a rope.” 

We realized that if that man once left us 
there would be no rescue. In our desperation 
we resorted to language which befitted drunken 
sailors rather than Y.M.C.A. delegates. I 
became frantic and lashed about in the water 
most energetically. Suddenly my hand came 
into contact with the revolver in my pocket. 
Somehow I withdrew it, and by holfling it out 
not only steadied the rolling log, but drew aim 
more or less accurately on the light-witted 
rescuer. 

“Now, do as I say,” I snarled, “ or Pll kill 
you!” 

It never occurred to my intended victim or 
myself that the gun might not shoot after its 
wetting. I pointed and commanded, and the 
half-witted {cllow obeyed. “ Pick up that pole 
beside you,” I shouted. “No; that one 
sticking out. Hand me the end of it.” I seized 
the end and tucked its prong under my armpit 
so that I could clutch higher up. “‘ Now pull,” 
I ordered. ‘‘ Keep pulling, or I'll kill you !” 

In this fashion I was drawn up through the 
slime of the bank to safety. Then, with the 
revolver still pointing at my rescuer. 1 commanded 
succour for Corya. 

We got him ashore safely ; then the pair of 
us collapsed. When we recovered our senses an 
angry rural simpleton was mauling us. He 
kicked and pummelled us with his huge fists ; 
he dragged us staggering to our feet and slapped 
our faces; he booted us in the spots where 
booting is generally done, and all without any 
remonstrance on our part. Finally he grasped 
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separated us from our pursuer and permitted us 
to fall exhausted on our beds. 

We often wonder now if, after all, that rural 
duffer did not possess some sense. The mauling 
and the run saved us from even so much as a 
cold, whereas, without them, we might have 
succumbed to pneu- 
monia and € xposure. 


the long pole and threat- 
ened to brain us unless 
we ran. And run we did, 
with our rescuer in pur- 
suit. At first we went 
slowly and staggeringly, 
until the restored circula- 
tion and the vitality of 
youth asserted themselves. Then, under the 
prodding of our tormentor, we took on a more 
rapid pace. 

That run continued up the steep hillsides to 
the outskirts of the college and until friends "keep puliag, or I'll kil you!’ I ordered.” 
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Where Policemen Use Sunshades—The George Washiagton Rock—An Old Folks’ Picnic, etc. 


mg) N this country, to a very 
+ | large extent, the police- 
man has to take his 
chances with regard to 
the weather. He is 
‘ ~~ Pretty well looked after 
as regards wet or cold, but when it 
comes to hot weather he has to be 
content with a lighter uniform and, 
perhaps, a white cap or helmet; in 
some places he does not even get 
that. In Calcutta, however, the 
thoughtful authorities take great care 
of their policemen—the native ones, 
at all events. Not only is the Indian 
“bobby” provided with a cool white 
suit, but he has a sunshade to protect 
his complexion from the dazzling rays 
of the Indian sun as well. Our photo- 
graph shows a constable on point 
duty equipped in this way. Nobody 
seems to see anything incongruous 
in the idea, yet if a policeman ap- 
peared in Piccadilly or on Broadway 
with a sunshade over his head a 
crowd would quickly assemble to gaze 
on the novel sight. 


“The Father of His Country” in granite 


A remarkeble natural rock- 
portrait of George Washington, near San Fernando, California. 


From a Photograph. 


Where policemen use sunshades—A Calcutta “bobby” on puint duty. 
From a Photograph. 


We have published photographs of all sorts of 
remarkable rock formations in this section, and now 
add another very striking one to the collection. This 
is situated in the mountains near San Fernando, 
California, and bears a close resemblance to the 
profile of George Washington. Visitors come from 
far and near to gaze upon thig granite presentment of 
the “‘ Father of his Country.” The picture has not 
been touched up in any way whatever. 

A wonderful invention known as the ‘ power 
absorber” has been perfected by a convict in the 
Arizona State Prison at Florence, Arizona, and the 
story of how his device won freedom for the prisoner 
has elements of human interest as great as any tale 
of fiction. Roy J. Meyers, the convict- inventor in 
question, is still a young man, who, before his down- 
fall, had invented several machines and appliances of - 
an electrical nature. While serving a sentence for 
forgery in Arizona he was given employment about 
the power plant of the prison, and during his spare 
time made and operated a small and somewhat 
crude device for taking static electricity from the 
atmosphere and transforming it into a dynamic 
current, capable of producing light and powcr. The 
model which he built was used for sparking a gas 
engine in the pumping plant. This device came 
to the attention of Miss Kate Barnard, State Com- 
missioner of Charities and Corrections of Oklahoma, 
who was visiting the Arizona institution, and her 
inspection convinced her that the invention was one 
of tremendous possibilities for good. Her interview 
with Meyers, a quiet, unassuming young fellow, led 
her to believe that his crime was not the result of 
criminal tendencies, and that, while he had offended 
against the law, the man could be trusted to do right 
if given another chance. She therefore pleaded his 
cause with Governor Hunt, and later addressed the 
Legislature of Arizona to secure a parole of thirty days 
for the prisoner, in order that he might travel without 
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An invention which won a convict his freedom—The prisoner is hare 


seen standing by the model of his “power absorber.” 
From a Photograph by C. L. Edholm, Los Angeles, Cal. 


model for actual demonstration while in Washington, 
and when this was submitted to the Patent Othce tue 
was allowed to file his application for a patent. His 
return to the penitentiary was made a few days 
before the time limit had expired, and the faith of 
the Governor and Miss Barnard was justified. Since 
then the convict who proved that he cowld be 
trusted has been given a further parole, whieh will, 
doubtless, be extended to the end of his sentence, Not 
many details of the device have been given out by 
Mevers, who, naturally, does not wish to make public 
any facts that would jeopardize his rights until the 
patent is finally granted. The photograph here re- 
produced shows the model, which represents a high 
steel tower, on the top of which is a series of metal 
plates, set on edye and radiating in every direction. 
By a magnetizing process, the inventor's secret, these 
plates absorb static electricity from the atmosphere 
and transmit it by wires to a transformer in the 
power-house and thence as a dynamic current to the 
motors.’ The cost of producing unlimited power by 
this device, accoruing to the inventor, will be a very 
small fraction of the present methods. 

The photograph reproduced below shows a Christ- 
mas parade of school children in the South American 
Republic of Paraguay. During the festive season the 
youngsters —boys and girls alike—turn out for a 
grand parade, being specially drilled for the occasion 
several weeks in advance. The boys, as shown in 
our picture, are nearly all barefooted; they wear 
white jackets and Phrygian caps, and are equipped 
with dummy guns. The procession through the streets 
is looked forward to with keen delight by the children, 
it heralds the approach of the holidays, which, in 
this favoured country, last for about three months. 

Two Chicago dogs—an Irish terrier and a water 
spaniel—the property of a successful newsdealer of 
that city, are proving themselves very useful to their 
master. If the latter goes to lunch, or has to leave 
his stand for a time, the two watchful animals sell 
newspapers forhim. ‘‘ Rex,” the Irish terrier, perches 
himself on the stand and grips between his teeth a 
big calabash pipe and a copy of a newspaper, while 
“ Brownie,” his partner, takes up his position on a 
little soap+box beside the stand and holds in his 
teeth a little “ plug” hat for the safe-keeping of the 
pennies. When a passer-by buys a paper “ Brownie ” 


guard to Washington, D.C., and 
apply for a patent on his “ power 
absorber.” This was necessary 
to protect his rights and to 
enable him to make his inven- 
tion a commercial — success. 
Meyers had eight months to 
serve when the parole was 
granted, and, being without 
means, his benefactress headed 
a subscription list among the 
legislators to raise money to pay 
Meyers’s travelling expenses. 
The Governor sent him a per- 
sonal letter and put the man on 
is honour to return and complete 
his sentence. Meyers did not 
disappoint his friends. The trip 
was made with no guard or 
escort, and some time was spent 
in Washington preparing the 
necessary drawing and docu- 
ments for the Patent Office 
officials. The inventor built a 
Vol. xxxii.—t4. 


A Christmas parade of school children in Paraguay. 
From a Photograph. 6 
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An’ 


up to receive the coin. Both of the dogs seem to have 
ficrce as well as a sharp eye to business, and their master 


p'aces great faith in them. 


The photograph reproduced above depicts an “ Old 
Folks’ Picnic" recently held in Utah, U.S.A., and is 
remarkable for the fact 
that the ages of the 
participants shown 
reached the astonish- 
ing aggregate of ten 
thousand years! Only 
«ne person was unc cr 
seventy, and the oldest 
—the woman dresse«! 
in white in the front 
row — had reached a 
hundred and __ three. 
These “old folks’ 
picnics" are annual 
affairs, committees 
being appointed in 
each district to super- 
intend the arrange- 
ments. Every old 
person in each district 
is called upon and 
furnished with a silk 
badge (red for seventy 
years, blue for eighty, 
and white for ninety). 
These badges secure 
free transportation and 
entertainment for the 
wearer, and an attend- 
ant if necessary. The 
day is passed in feast- 
ing, concerts, and 
sports and amusements 
of varied’ descriptions. 
Hundreds of prizes are 
awarded in the 
numerous contests, as, 
for instance, to the 
oldest man; the 
woman with the most 
childrér;-the youngest 


old folks’ picnic” in Utah—Only one person in this group is under 


From a Photograp' 


who crossed the American desert; the man with the 
baldest head ; the woman with the oldest child accom 
panying her on the grounds; and so on. Games and 
athletic sports are also indulged in—dancing contests for 
women between the ages of seventy and eighty ; potato 
races for the less active 
who have passed four- 
score ; and yarn-wind- 
ing ¢ niests for those 
who have passed 
ninety. 

What may perhaps 
be described as the 
most sacred spot) on 

s the gretto or 
the Church 
of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem. This small 
underground chamber, 
reached from the 
church above by a 
flight of steps, is said 
to be the site of the 
actual manger where 
Christ was bern, and 
a silver star, let into 
the floor underneath 
the altar, is alleged to 
be the exact spot of 
the Nativity. Above 
the star hang fifteen 
lamps, which — have 
continually illuminate: 
the little chapel fer 
several hundred years. 
The altar is adornel 
with most elabor:te 
embroideries, the we rk 
of Royal princes, 
while from the ceiling 
hang a onumber cf 
brass lamps and a 
few paintings. There 
has, of course, been 
no little controver'v 
as to whether this is 


Civil War veteran; The two dogs here shown take charés of their masters newsstand while he the actual site of the 
foal : 


the youngest woman ‘rom a) 


is al 


(Photograph, original manger. To 
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seventy, and the combined ages of the veterans aggregate ten thousand years! 


by the Noggle Studio, Ogden. 


begin with, it is underground, and many people 
wonder how it could have been used by cattle and 
horses. Here, however, we have to remember that in 
the East donkeys and mules often dwell in underground 
stables, and the staircase would present no difliculty 
to the agile native cattle of Palestine. No less an 
authority than Colonel Conder has declared that ‘the 
tude grotto with its rocky manger may, it seems to 
me, be ‘accepted even by the most sceptical of modern 
explorers.” 

One of the most fantastic tricks of the times is that 
which is being perpetrated in acquiring for nothing oil 


lands in Southern California, which may be worth from 
a thousand to two thousand dollars an acre, and which 
consists in “entering” lands, believed to be underlaid 
with petroleum, under the pretext that they contain 
valuable gypsum deposits. The gypsum, it is true, is 
commerciaHy worthless ; but the law only requires a 
hundred dollars’ worth of “ assessment ” work i done 
annually on a claim. It is therefore possible to hold large 
acreages, while, as a matter of fact, even the hundred 
dollars’ worth of work on most of these claims includes 
a very liberal estimate for the cost of the labour performed. 
The people in the oi] country smile very broadly at this 


“The most sacred spot on earth” —The manger in the Church of the Nativity, at Bethlehem, the traditional site of Christ's 
birthplace. _ 


From a Photo. by American Co ony, Je: us rien. 
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“assessment work”; and, as 
shown in the photograph above, 
the work accomplished is of no 
value, and is simply done to 
enable the oil man to con- 
scientiously swear that he has 
done, or paid for having done, 
a hundred dollars’ worth of 
work on his claim. Thus, there 
are to be found picturesque 
amphitheatres, and other con- 
figurations, done artistically in 
@ poor quality of um, along 
the hillsides and slopes of the 
oil fields. In this manner the 
oil lands are held against all 
comers until the particular oil 
speculator or syndicate con- 
cerned is ready to sell the land 
or finance a company to actu- 
ally develop it for oil. A single 
well in any of these t 
Southern California oil fields 
may make the fortune of the 
man who strikes it, some of 
the gushers having produced 
upwards of a million dollars’ 
worth of oil in one year,so that 
the making of a few gypsum 
staircases may well be a very 
paying proposition. 

A notable feature of the plea- 
sant county of Worcestershire 
is its rock-dwellings. There are 
a number in the vicinity of 
Stourbridge and Kidderminster, 
and perhaps the most curious 
of them all is situated at 
Wolverley, about four miles 
from Kidderminster. This dwell- 
ing is situated under a hillside, 
standing a short distance from 
the public highway, from which 
it is approached by a winding 


Gypsum staircases in Southern California—A curious result of the mining laws. 


From a Photograph. 


From a} 


A remarkable rock-dwelling 


path. The house cannot be 
seen from the road, and the 
little wicket gate by the way- 
side might easily escape the 
attention of the passer-by. The 
present occupants of this dwell- 
ing are an old farmer and his 
grandson. The old gentleman, 
though now feeling the weight 
of years, still manages to pay 
occasional visits to the local 
inn. His father, and his father’s 
father before him, lived in this 
old house in the rock, and that 
is all he can tell the casual 
visitor. These extraordinary 
rocks unquestionably date back 
to the remotest ages, and in 
some cases they have been used 
as dwellings for hundreds of 
years. The Holy Austin Rock 
at Kinver, for instance, was in- 
habited by an order of Augus- 
tinian monks in the fifteenth 
century, while eminent scientists 
claim that the rock was occu- 
pied by human beings at least 
a thousand years ago. 


(Photograph. 
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HE PLANTED A BLOW STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER UPON 


The Wid 


HE traveller or newly - arrived 
settler in the Nipigon district of 
Northern Ontario hears a good 
deal about the hard lives and 
harder deaths of the inhabitants 
of the territory. Frank Dennison 
and his deeds will often be men- 
tioned, but of his death—which 
occurred some five or six years 
ago—few will talk, for all are 
trappers or hunters, and super- 
stitious to a degree. The story 
was related to me by an old 
trapper with whom I am on inti- 
mate terms, and, after writing it 
out and reading it over to him, I 
cbtained his assurance, ‘ That’s 
just how it happened.” 


HIS ENEMY'S SNOUT.” 
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By REGINALD G. BAKER, of Gravel, Ontario, Canada. 


ILLUSTRATED BY T. SOMERFIELD. 


The story of a veteran trapper'’s last hunt. 

The final fight to the death between man and 

| bear—both of them ‘trapped—is as dramatic 

a situation as one can conceive The narra- 

tive is vouched for by Mr. James Roy, a 
well-known resident of the locality. 


The winter was waning. True, the snow still 
lay deep and crusted in the bush, and the pre- 
vailing cold was intense, but out in the open the 
sun’s rays, daily increasing in power, had already 
made considerable progress in their snow-dis- 
pelling mission. Trappers and hunters were 
working hard during the few remaining days 
of what had proved to be an exceptionally good 
fur season on the Canadian shores of Lake 
Superior. 

Old Frank Dennison, whose prowess as a bear 
trapper had been the talk of the entire territory 
for many years, had done exceedingly well so 
far. No fewer than fourteen of the shaggy-pelted 
monsters, emerging from their winter quarters, 
had fallen victims to his cunningly-arranged 
traps, and he was cheerfully contemplating the 
close of a sedson which would, if good fortune 
continued to smile upon him, enrich his by no 
means scanty hoard by close upon four hundred 

dollars. 

Bears and bears alone would 
he trap nowadays. Time was 
when he would work through- 
out an entire winter trapping, 
shooting, or snaring anything 

- that wore a marketable fur, 
but now, seeing that he had 
already passed the eighty-third 
milestone on life’s journey, he 
had decided that for the future 
his game should be bear only. 
He left to his son the more 
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strenuous and exacting work necessary during 
the intensely cold period of the winter, 

Jim, his little cight-year-old grandson, always 
accompanied the old man on his excursions. 
‘The youngster was keenly interested in the work, 
and was by no means a mere passenger. All 
that his grandfather could tell him of the habits 
of Bruin, about hunting tricks and carefully- 
thought-out trapping devices, baits, and “ trap 
houses,” the little fellow readily assimilated, and 
as the oddly-assorted pair wended their way 
through the timber, the old man carefully picking 
out and snowshoeing a trail which the child 
might easily traverse on his smaller shoes, the 
sharp crack of the handy little “ 22” carried by 
the lad was frequently heard, followed by his 
joyous shout as some unwary rabbit or incautious 
whisky-jack fell wounded to the death. It was 
an excellent training for such a life as the old 
man fondly hoped lay before his little companion. 

On the day of the tragedy they had crossed the 
four miles of ice which lay between mainland and 
island, and were to visit the three traps set 
eight days before. It had been a tiring journey 
across the lake. Old Frank, much against his 
will, was forced to admit to himself that each 
trip became harder for him, His legs and back 
were not so supple as of yore, and he arrived on 
the island fecling far from fit for the heavy 
tramp which was yet to be accomplished. With 
a well-defined sense of relief, he remembered that 
his son had promised to join him in time to haut 
the sledge home. Thank goodness he would not 
have to do that job to-day ! 

Slipping on their snowshoes, the pair set off, 
Jim, as a concession to his childish ideas of a 
trapper’s “ packing,” being burdened with the 
ample lunch, contained in a Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s pail, and his own little repeating rifle, 
whilst the grandfather shouldered his heavier 
“ 32,” and hauled the sledge. 

At the first trap visited they drew a blank. 
Not a track, not a sign of v nt was there, and 
after carefully examining bait and trap-spring 
off they tramped towards their next goal. 

It was a long, hard march. Here and there 
in the clearings patches of bare brown earth 
had to be crossed, and the sledge dragged 
heavily. Halting in the midst of a cluster of 
spruce, they lighted a fire, boiled tea, toasted 
their frozen sandwiches, and partook of lunch 
in true bush fashion. Afterwards came a brief 
rest, and then they set off again, for the sun 
sinks early in those latitudes, and should their 
next trap be occupied a full hour would be spent 
in skinning the catch and rearranging the trap, 
and even then the third had still to be visited. 

Some thirty minutes of steady marching 
brought them to the spot where the big steel 


jaws had been set and anchored by a strong 
chain to a tree stump, but of trap or its occupant 
there was nothing to be seen other than the 
broken anchor-chain. The heavily trampled 
snow and a trail, newly made, indicated a recent 
capture, and so, with rifle at half cock, the wary 
old hunter and his little companion cautiously 
commenced to follow their prey. 

Five or six hundred yards through the trampled 
and crushed brush they were halted by a naturally- 
formed breast-high barricade of fallen trees, but 
the trail indicated that Bruin, with the heavy 
trap still fastened to one of his hind feet, had 
scaled the barrier, and, of course, the hunters 
must follow suit. 

Kicking off their snowshoes, the pair made 
ready to scale the barricade, but with instinctive 
caution the lad was warned to remain behind 
until the old man had ascertained the nature of 
the country ahead. Slowly Dennison scaled the 
pile and, glancing at the land in front, was 
surprised to find no trail whatever. For a brief 
instant his hunter's wit must have failed him, 
for, fully anticipating a continuance of the 
animal's tracks, he had neglected to look 
immediately below him. A snarl from the creek 
bed on the steep bank of which the logs had 
piled startled him, and his moccasined feet 
slipped from their insecure hold on the topmost 
log. 

“Run, Jim; I’m done!” he shouted, as he 
fell. 

It was not so, however. Climbing to the top 
of the barrier, the lad became a spectator at, 
and to a certain extent a participator in, a dis- 
play, combat—call it what you will—such as is 
seldom viewed by human eyes. 

There on the frozen creek, some twenty feet 
below him, stood man and bear, the one shaken 
and tired, the other enraged and in pain. Trapped 
they both were, for the farther bank of the creek 
almost perpendicular, and practically un- 
scalable. 

To the keen-witted lad it was evident that for 
the moment fear had gripped the hearts of both 
antagonists, but such timidity or fear is of a very 
transient nature, and simultaneously with the 
first movement on the part of the hunter to 
recapture his fallen rifle the bear stood erect 
and, limping painfully, advanced upon his foe. 

Would his grandfather succeed in recovering 
his rifle? No! Just as Dennison’s fingers 
touched the barrel he slipped on the treacherous 
ice and fell. Quick as a flash he rose again, 
grasping the weapon by the barrel-end, but with 
a speed equal in every way to his own the bear 
was upon him. 

Vainly did the lad discharge the contents of 
his small-calibre arm at the beast; such tiny 


tnissiles, well aimed though they 
were, served only to enrage the 
animal. 

What a spectacle that must 
have been! To and fro dodged 
the combatants, always within 
inches of each other, ever 
striving, the one to get rifle- 
length away, the other to 
embed its claws in any portion 
of his adversary’s anatomy. 
Oh, they’re devilishly cunning 
brutes, those big bears! Strive 
as he would, Dennison could 
never get sufficiently far away 
to enable him to bring his rifle 
into service. First this way, 
then that, dodged the white- 
headed old hunter, vainly 
striving for the few inches of 
additional space which would 
allow of his getting a shot into 
the heart of his antagonist, yet 
ever frustrated by the pain- 
maddened but wary beast. 
Once those mighty claws actu- 
ally struck, but an adroit twist 
of the head rendered the blow 
effective only to the extent of 
tearing off the rabbit-skin cap 
and ripping 
an ugly gash 
in the vete- 
ran’s cheek. 

Snarling, 
with foam- 
flecked lips 
and cheeks, 
and with a 
horrible dis- 
play of yellow 
teeth, the 
bear fought 
on, fury and 
pain lending 
added fero- 
city to his 
attack. 
Warily, but 
with rapidly 
diminishing 
strength, the 
now bare- 
headed 
hunter eluded 
clutch after 
clutch, blow 
after blow, 
ever and 
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“He succeeded in firing into the body directly above him.” 
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again turning a hasty glance to the summit of 
the pile, where stood Jim, working the lever of 
his little rifle as though possessed. 

Now the man was “dow n, and Bruin fell on all 
fours, intent on crushing the life out of his victim, 
but once again the hunter escaped. With a 
lightning-like twist he slipped aside just as the 
bear dropped his entire weight upon the solid 
ice ; but that twist entailed the loss of the rifle 
again, Hastily rising to his feet, Dennison, with 
the force lent by realization of his desperate 


too low to be instantly effective. With a fearful 
roar the bear fell backward. Only for an instant, 
however, was he at a disadvantage. Growling: 
and snarling. he recovered himself, and lurched 
towards the now thoroughly exhausted trapper. 
Lying terror-stricken on the top of the pile, 
his puny little weapon empty and his valiant 
little body fear-stitfened, Jim watched the 
monster gather his foe into those huge arms. 
Closer and closer was the poor old man drawn 
into that dread embrace. Then Jim fainted. 


position, planted a blow straight from the 
shoulder upon his enemy’s snout as he slowly 
regained his upright posture. The effort was 
too severe ; an insecure footing on the bare ice 
was insufficient to withstand the shock of 
impact, and once more the valiant old man 
sprawled at full length.  Frantically he 
wriggled towards his rifle, lying a yard or so 
to one side. He gripped it and, rolling over 
again, succeeded in firing into the body directly 
above him. 

The wound, though fatal, was a good six inches 
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Facsimile ot the statement by Mr. James Roy, a well-known resident of the locality, vouching for this story, 


Nothing more did the little fellow know. 
When his father arrived on the scene, having 
tracked the couple through the bush, night had 
already fallen. Jim, well-nigh frozen, lay exactly 
as he was when a merciful lrovidence sent 
oblivion upon him. 

Descending into that ghastly, blood-stained 
arena, the son realized that his father had died 
as he had lived, manfully, and not unsuccessfully, 
for, though the trapper’s body was cold and stiff 
in that awful hug, Bruin was also dead. “ Old 
Frank ” had trapped his last bear. 


That Christmas 
Bull-Fight. 


By H. K. HOLMAN, Jnr. 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN DE WALTON. 


This story describes the exciting experiences of two young Americans 

who, anxious to make money, went into the bull- fighting business in 

Mexico. They made money all right, but were finally glad to escape 
from the country by the skin of their teeth. 


J 1903 Sam 

Reynolds, a 
young man from 
New York State, 
was travelling in 
the Western States 
on a pleasure trip. 
During a stay in 
an Arizona town 
he made the ac- 
quaintance of one 
Harper Lee, an 
American —_mata- 


‘or., the Author 


an, 
» is the left-hand front 
is photograph, while on 


Sam Reynolds, one of dor, or bull-fighter. 


the right 
the proprietors of the bull-ring. 
From a Photograph. 


This man’s conver- 
sation proved very 
interesting to Reynolds, as he recounted many 
incidents of the plazas de toros. He also told 
Reynolds that the money-making possibilities of 
bull-fighting were great, and so enthusiastic was 
he that a few days afterwards articles of partner- 
ship had been regularly drawn up and signed by 
the two young men. The firm was Harper Lee 
and Reynolds, organizers of bull-fights; the 
former to have charge of the exhibitions and 
the latter the finances. 

With the firm established, the next step was 
to locate a suitable place for the performances. 
Juarez, in Mexico, just across the Rio Grande 
from El Paso, Texas, was chosen as the most 
desirable on account of its accessibility both to 
American tourists from the United States side, 
and to the Mexican population around Juarez. 
No difficulty was experienced in leasing the 
property, and Reynolds opened the office for 
business and began a systematic campaign of 
advertising. Meanwhile Lee scoured the country 
for the best and most vicious bulls and better 
ponies for the picadors than had ever been seen 
in the Juarez ring; he also employed the very 
best toreadors of all classes that could be engaged. 
Last, but not least—for the fight 1; no good 
without the music—a military band was secured 
for the season, The doings of the Americanos 


A“ boleto,” or ticket of admission 
to the bull-fight. 


were the sole topics of conversation among the 
people ; never before had the prospect of such 
grand times dawned upon them. 

As was-announced by lurid posters pasted 
generously over the front of every cantina (saloon) 
within a score of counties in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Chihuahua, promptly at two 
o'clock on Sunday afternoon the big entrance- 
doors swung slowly back. At the window of the 
little ticket-office was framed the expectant face 
of Sam Reynolds, as he waited for the rush of 
customers anxious for the little pasteboard 
boletos entitling them to admission. A few did 
come, but disappointingly few. Reynolds’s 
expression changed from expectancy to dismay 
as the time went on. It was not what he had 
expected at all. 

The patrons who had gone inside, however, 
were not disappointed. They marvelled at the 
wonderful transformation of the old plaza de 
toros. The interior was magnificent with a 
blaze of pleasing colours; there were new paint, 
flags, and decorations everywhere. New seats, 
really comfortable ones, had crowded the old 
benches out, and the judge’s stand and more 
prominent boxes were all a-glitter with gilt. 
The Mexicans began voicing their pleasure with 
shouts of ‘Bravo! Viva los Americanos,” and 
so on, which they kept up until the band of fifty 
performers drowned their voices with a march, 
the signal for the beginning of the fight. 

The fight and finish of the four bulls was 
grand; the most critical could find no fault. 
The animals were full of fire, and vicious to a 
degree. They charged again and again, dashing 
at everything in sight, until the matador, 
the idol of the spectators, dispatched them with 
his long sword. The toreadors—all classes of 
them, from the assistants to Sefor Lee himself— 
were most magnificently dressed. Not a foul 
was recorded during the entire exhibition, and 
when the last bull was finished the performers 
retired hastily to their dressing-rooms and 
barred the doors to prevent the overjoyed patrons, 
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who were jumping into the arena, 
from embracing them 

While Lee and his troupe were 
retiring from this manifestation of 
popularity, Reynolds was hoisting up 
the red flag on the mast that had 
formerly supported the green and 
white flag of the Republic. The red 
flag signified that the fights were over 
and that meat was for sale. You will 
always see this flying after a bull- 
fight, and the demand for meat is 
usually greater than the four car- 


Reynolds was anything but cheer- 
ful when Lee reached the ticket-office. 


“The animals were full of fire and vicious to a degrec.” 


When he was shown the small receipts, however, 
the latter only laughed and slapped Reynolds on 
the shoulder. 

“Never mind, old chap,” he said. “ Just 
wait till next Sunday and we'll have ’em all 
right.” 

They did, too. The splendid performance 
was talked about all the week, and the second 
exhibition found the seating capacity taxed to 


its utmost. Business remained good, and there 
was no sign of trouble until December. Bulls 
were now getting very scarce, and it became 
extremely difficult to secure enough good ones to 
give a fight, so the partners decided to close the 
ring for the season with a grand final fight on 
Christmas Day. They saved four of the finest 
bulls for the occasion. 

On the morning of December 21st the keeper 
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came to the oflice with the news that two of the 
bulls had got together during the night and so 
badly gored one another that they had had to be 
killed. This was bad, very bad. The nearest 
place at which they could secure more was the 
Molino Ranchero, eighty miles off the railway, 
and with no telegraphic connection. Knowing 
that it was practically useless, but gambling on 
the possibility, a man was put on the swiftest 
horse available and dispatched to buy and 
bring in two more 


admittance began coming back to the window to 
get their money refunded. 

Those who wanted tickets and those who 
wanted refunds met at the window, and soon 
began scrambling for places. Reynolds, seeing 
that trouble was brewing, discreetly closed the 
thick wooden shutter across the ticket-window, 
and then, while the infuriated crowd hammered 
on it with their revolver butts, he quickly raked 
the money he had taken into an old suit-case 

that he found in a corner 


animals to take the place 
of the dead ones. A 
reward of a hundred 
dollars was promised him 
if he got back in time for 
the fight, and away he 
flew like the wind. 

Days before posters 
had been put up in every 
town within a radius of 
five hundred miles of 
Juarez, and the prices of 
admission were doubled. 
The advertising was 
effective, as the non- 
descript crowd which 
thronged the streets on 
the morning of the 
twenty-fifth attested. 

No news had yet been 
received from the man 
who had gone after the 
bulls. Two o’clock came 
—the time for the doors 
toopen. Then, to the 
joy of the partners, a 
dusty vaquero rode up 
with word that the bulls 
were about five miles 
from the city, and would 


pi 


of the room. As he 
struggled with the stub- 
born lock of the case 
someone knocked at the 
side door. Alarmed, he 
picked up a six-shooter 
and tip-toed to the door. 
The knock came again, 
more insistent. 

“Well! What is it?” 

“Open, please, sefior. 
It is I, Ernesto.” 

He threw the door 
open and there stood 
Ernesto, keeper of the 
bulls, with a _ note. 
Reynolds took the note 
and Ernesto dashed back 
to the ring. Lee had 
written on the back of 
a programme: ‘“ REy- 
NOLDS, — For Heaven’s 
sake, get those foros here. 
If they fail to come this 
drunken mob will tear 
up things, so if they 
don’t come you had 
better bolt to El Paso. 
I'll be O.K.—Ler.” 

He had scarcely done 


arrive within an hour. ° 
Reynolds figured that it 
would be at least an hour after the doors 
were opened before the new bulls would be 
needed, so he ordered the big doors to be thrown 
open. 

The waiting crowd surged in. Frequently 
men would be forced away from the window by 
the insistent current of humanity before they 
could secure the change due to them after paying 
for their tickets. The constant flow soon filled 
the seats, and then standing room was eagerly 
competed for. The little drawer used by the 
ticket-seller was filled to overflowing with cash, 
and on a convenient shelf a heap of coins grew 
into a miniature mountain. The place became 
‘so packed that it was no longer possible for anyone 
to get in, so those who were unable to gain 


Interior of the Plaza de Toros. 
From a Photograph, 


reading the note when 
the man he had sent 
for the bulls entered through the side door. 

“ Good day, sefior.” 

“Why, good afternoon! So you are back ? 
Good work! Where are the bulls ? ” 

“T know not, sefor,”’ was the sad reply. 
“They got away from me after the vaguero left. 


I followed several miles but could do nothing * 


alone. I hastened here to tell you and to get 
help.” 
©The dickens you did! Well, how quick can 
you get them here if I send more men with you ?” 
The Mexican shrugged his shoulders. 
“ Maybe three hours—maybe longer.” 
“What! Can’t you beat that?” cried 
Reynolds, his heart sinking. ‘‘ We must have 
them in thirty minutes.” 
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“Impossible, sefior. They are fifteen miles 
away now, at least.” 

“Can’t you get me something in town that 
will do?” 

“Nothing. There are no bulls in this place,” 
replied the Mexican. 

Despairingly the American began to clean his 
finger-nails—a habit he had when he was 
inventing a way out of a difficulty. The other 


waited respectfully for the white man to speak. 
Suddenly the penknife closed with a snap. 


the stand into the street, yelling for vengeance. 
But the ticket-office was closed and the Americano 
gone. As they sallied out from the big doors 
the foremost saw him about a couple of hundred 
yards or so ahead, staggering along under the 
weight of a heavily-laden suit-case. Then a file 
of soldados, detailed to arrest him, appeared, and 
began a chase. All the spectators joined in, 
and when Reynolds looked back and saw the 
mob of pursuers he put on a speed that would 
have shamed an ordinary racehorse by compari- 
son. It was a 
good half - mile 
from the Inter- 
national Bridge, 
where he knew 
he could expect 
relief. He had 
been a good 
sprinter at col- 
lege, and while 
it was decidedly 
unpleasant to 
have to make 
such a_ hasty 
departure 


Rio Grande Bridge, between Juarez and 


“Get me two cows, pronto.” 

A look of horror dawned on the face of the 
Mexican. 

“Cows! It is forbidden ! 
dare offer a cow in the ring. There is a fine of 
five hundred dollars, sehor! And the mob, it 
would tear you to pieces before the police came ! 
No, not cows, senor!” 

“That’s all right,’ answered Reynolds, 
calmly. ‘ Here’s a hundred dollars for you if 
you get the cows. But, say—you get the cows 
first, and then I'll give you the money.” 

“Ah, sedor, I yo,” said Ernesto. “ You shall 
have the cows, but they will surely kill you.” 

Meanwhile Lee, in the arena, had been in- 
formed of the arrival of the Mexican who had 
gone after the bulls, and thinking that the 
animals had come he ordered the third fight to 
begin. He watched the gate through which the 
animals entered to see what the new bull would 
be like. When a cow came ambling in, and 
received the bandilero’s stab from over the gate, 
he almost froze with terror. What would the 
spectators do when they saw it was a cow? 
This question was soon answered, for an angry 
howl went up from the mob, and the troupe of 
fighters hastily retired from the ring. The 
miners and cowboys began a lively target 
practice at the unfortunate cow from their seats, 
and when she dropped dead they rushed from 


No one would 


Texas, over whica the mob chased Sai Keynolds. 


From a Photograph. 


he knew that, 
barring acci- 
dents, he could 
beat the crowd to the bridge. 

A stone that he stepped on, while glancing 
back, twisted his ankle ; he lost his balance and 
fell, and the suit-case flew open. He picked 
himself up and, grabbing the case—leaving a 
few pesos on the ground—started again, but his 
ankle pained him so much that he made very 
poor speed. 

When the foremost of the mob reached the spot 
where he had fallen they saw the pesos shining in 
the sun, and quickly stopped to grab them up. 
Those behind, unprepared for this sudden stop, 
dashed into them, and there was a most laughable 
mix-up. Those who were far enough behind, 
however, swerved around the struggling mass 
and kept up the pursuit, which was now draw:ng 
very close to the bridge. Reynolds was not 
more than fifty yards from it, and the infuriated 
Mexicans began shooting at him, This brought 
the American custom guards out of the barracks 
at the far end of the bridge. 

On the edge of the bridge Reynolds sank 
down, but the Americans shouted to him that he 
was still on Mexican ground. He staggered to 
his feet, but his ankle pained him so much that 
he could hardly bear to put his foot to the 
ground. The mob was almost on him now, and 
though they had stopped firing for fear of 
hitting the American officers, it looked as if 
they wou!d surely catch him. Suddenly one 
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man, with a tremendous spurt, dashed forward 
from the mob and, reaching Reynolds a good 
fifty feet ahead of the rest of them, half-carried 
and half-dragged him across to where the 
American officers stood, with their guns ready 
for trouble. He was saved. 


Reynolds, who had fainted from pain and 
exhaustion, recovered a few minutes later to 
find the faithful Ernesto—the man who had 
saved him—bathing his face with cold water 
while the American and Mexican officers dispersed 
the maddened mob. 

Realizing that he was gripping something 
hard with his right hand, Reynolds looked down, 
and saw the suit-case containing the money. 
He opened it, and Ernesto smiled. 

“ Mucho dinero, sefior?” 


“Yes, Muci: dinero!” replied Reynolds. “ My 
friend, you are welcome to as much of it as 
you want. Help yourself... And he shoved 
the case towards the Mexican. 

When Lee slipped across the river after dark 
he learned from the custom guards that Reynolds 

had been sent to the Hotel 
Dieu for medical treatment. He 
found him there, and, propped 
up in bed, Reynolds divided 


“He half-carried and half-dragged 
him across to where the American 
officers stood.” 


the money. He placed one thousand five hundred 
and fourteen dollars in one pile and one thousand 
five hundred and twenty-four in the other. 

“You take the big pile, Lee,” he said. 

“Why? How’s that ? ” asked Lee, surprised 
at such a queer division. 

“Oh, nothing!” returned Reynolds. “ Only 
I spent ten dollars on the way over—gave it to 
Ernesto. I tried to give him all of it, but he 
would only take ten dollars. These Mexicans 
are queer people, aren’t they ?” 
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THE ROMANCE 


By L. M, EDHOLM. 


three- hun- 
N | dred-foot 

Pea! torch of 
flame 
shooting up into the 
sky, capped with a 
great column of smoke 
and soot, and you have 
a burning “ gusher,” 
one of the spectacular 
features attending the 
development of the 
oil industry in Cali- 
fornia. 

Fires in the oil- 
fields, as a matter of 
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I fact, are not at all 
4. uncommon. A few 
us months ago a big one 
a occurred near Bakers- 
: field, California. It 
t started in the engine- 
t house of a property 
; adjoining that of the 
Pacific Crude Com- 

r pany, upon which a 


“‘ gusher ”? was spout- 
ing at the rate of 
seven thousand barrels 
a day. It takes very 
little time for flames to 
spread over this oil- 
covered ground, and 
soon the “‘sumps,” or 
oil storage - holes, of 
this company were 
ablaze, and from them 
the great “ gusher” 
itself became ignited. 
It was a wonderful 
spectacle at night, for 
the flames would sink’ 
J es and at times almost 
A “‘gusher" in flames—a pillar of billowing smoke by day and a torch of flame by night. disappear; then they 

From a Photograph. - would suddenly spurt 
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Some curious stories rrom the Californian oil-fields, 

illustrated with a number of remarkable photo- 

graphs. The author tells of towers of roaring 

flame that nothing could quench till they had 

spent their force, of “gushers” that brought 

. disaster, and of men raised, almost in the twinkling 
of an eye, from penury to affluence. 


upward with a roar, hurling a finger of flame 
far into the sky. 

In face of an outbreak of this kind, of course, 
ordinary methods of fire-extinction are useless. 
Seventeen portable steam-boilers were rushed 
to the ground, and great volumes of steam were 
injected into the heart of the fire, but in spite 
of every effort it burnt viciously for over a week 
before it was finally smothered. The conflagra- 
tion covered an area of eighty acres, eating up 
the contents of the storage basins of crude oil, 
the engine-houses, the cook-houses, and what- 
ever lay in its path. The loss was over thirty 
thousand dollars. 

Very often big fires occur when what is called 
the “ gas belt” is entered. These usually come 
unexpectedly, from the ignition of the inflam- 
mable vapour, and in one case the “ strike ” was 
announced by a deafening explosion, followed by 
flame, the gas having ignited from a light on 
the derrick. It took several days to extinguish 
this blaze, and the well was then capped, the 
owners intending to use this natural gas for 


From a) A forest of oil-derricks. 


A natural gas fire by night—Putting out these confiagrations ts 
@ moet difficalt business, 


From a Photograph. 


domestic purposes as well as for fuel for the 
boilers. As soon as the vent was closed, how- 
ever, the gas-pressure became so strong that it 
tore away the gauge, throwing a column of 
mingled sand and gas upwards for many hundreds 


[ Photograph, 
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of feet with a force esti- 
mated at over a thousand 
pounds to the square 
inch. 

Perhaps in no other 
sphere of activity do such 
a variety of startling, 
events happen as in the 
oil-fields. For days and 
weeks and months the 
work of drilling goes 
steadily on, without re- 
sults — heart - sickening 
monotony for the owners, 
who are spending small 
fortunes in development. 
Then, suddenly, the tools 
may be shot from the 
hole with great violence, 
by the force of the 
gushing oil, driving up 
through the top of the 
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From a) The oil-tanks here shown burnt for 


derrick and making kindling-wood of the 
great frame that supports the machinery. 
Even this may not be so satisfying to the 
owners as might be imagined, for such cir- 
cumstances often find the company unpre- 
pared with basins or trenches in which to 
store the oil produced in such large 
quantities, and much expense and waste is 
the result. A 

By far the most spectacular oil-well in 
California, and probably in the world, is the 
Lakeview. This wonderful well “gushed” 
steadily for eighteen months at the rate of 
thirty thousand barrels a day. The story of 
the “coming in” of the Lakeview is very 
vividly told by one of the owners. 

At midnight on March 15th, he states, the 
(Photograph, oil-sand was centred in well No. 1, which 


The wonderfal Lakeview oraber le the foreground is an oil-storage 
in. 


From a) 
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and cap timbers, releasing 
the bailer. The well next 
spouted rapidly, but with 
a geyser-like action, through 
this opening, hurling the 
oil about two hundred feet 
high. The spectacle on 
Wednesday morning was 
plainly visible to passengers 
on the train twenty-three 
miles east of Maricopa. 
During a wind-storm on 
Wednesday afternoon the 
spray ruined all wearing- 
apparel exposed at Mari- 
copa, two miles away. 

The following day the flow 


(Photograph. 


thirty-six hours. 


started to “gush,” but choked up ina few minutes, 
following which nothing was done until seven 
o’clock on Tuesday morning, when the bailer 
was dropped down the hole to loosen the sand 

Suddenly, during the progress of the churning, 
the bridge was broken up, and the bailer shot 
out of the hole with terrific force, lodging half- 
way through the crown block at the top of the 
derrick. Until eight o’clock on Tuesday evening 

when it again sanded up, “ twenty-four-gravity ” 
oil shot out of the hole at the rate of thirty 
thousand barrels a day. Then, after being quiet 
for an hour and a half, the well again broke loose 
with greater force than ever, shooting stones 
the size of doubled fists, mixed with sand and 
oil, up through the casing, which was over ix 
inches and a half in thickness. These missiles wee Patelew!™ 
Jiterally wore out and tore loose the crown block A ASE Hera ot whiney faba beer at 
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A natural gas-fire as seen by daylight. 
From a Photograph. 


was measured both by the standard and independent 
gauges, and between the hours of eleven a.m. and three 
p.m. thirty-two thousand barrels were pumped through 
one six-inch and one four-inch pipe into the tanks, the 
oil being caught in a series of reservoirs, the last of 
which is of a million-barrel capacity. 

On June 22nd, one hundred days after the well was 
“brought in,” the estimate was made that four million 
barrels of oil had been produced, worth about two and 
a half million dollars. The flow had not diminished at 
the end of this period, and the well went on “ gushing” 
for eighteen months. This was two years ago. At last 
they succeeded in capping the well, and it then went on 
producing in a steady and dignified manner. In November, 
1912, it again broke loose, and at the moment of writing 
is “‘ gushing ” at a tremendous rate. 
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the fow from a big “ gusher.” 
Photograph. 


A barning oil-derrick. (Photograph. 


Another oil- field that attracts great attention is the 
Summerland wells. These are among the oldest in Cali- 
fornia, and are unique, owing to the fact that the 
derricks extend out into the breakers of the Pacific, 
pumping the oil from the deep sands below the sea. 
These wells are visible from the train as one journeys up 
the coast from Los Angeles to Santa Barbara. Some of 
the Summerland derricks, on their piers over the water, 
are shown in one of the accompanying photographs. 

In Los Angeles itself the oil-derricks may be seen 
scattered in a peculiar —and, to the lover of the pic- 
turesque, horrifying—way through the city. Their huge 
frames, as shown in another picture, rise above the 
humble little cottages in the north-west and run like a 
winding stream westward through the most exclusive 
p ‘ districts about the beautiful West Lake Park. One 
eeedn te ba boc te bo Saas: derrick is raised at the side of a costly ‘ mission-style ” 


Phe: A. house, the home of a millionaire. In the poorer districts 
fol xxxii. —16. 
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Another great oil fire thet caused many thousands of dollars’ worth of damage. 
From a Photograph. 


From a) Pomping oil 


wells have been sunk 
at the very doors of 
the cottages, and in 
one place they sur- 
round an old neg- 
lected cemetery. The 
continual creaking 
of the oil - pumps, 
which sounds like 
shrieks and groans 
until one gets used 
to it, adds a weird- 
ness that is in- 
describable. 

There is nothing 
more spectacular in 
the oil industry, 
probably, than the 
sudden rise to wealth 
of many who have 
struggled along in 
poverty for years. 
When, after many 
hardships, a well 
“comes in,” it fre- 
quently brings riches 
to the fortunate 
owner. There are 
countless stories of 
this kind told on 
the fields. 
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into a storage basin. [Photograph. 

During the last few years the “ jumping ” 
of oil-claims has caused as much excitement | 
as similar events in the old gold- mining 
days, and armed men are often detailed to 4 
protect properties in dispute. 


Derricks reflected in an oil “* sump.” 


aph. 


Frem a Pi 


A very amusing feature — at 
Jeast, to the. outsider who is 
rrerely looking on— is the race 
which is sometimes run in 
sinking a well. Two derricks 
are raised side by side, owned 
by different parties, and the 
drilling begins, each spurred on 
by rivalry and often hatred for 
the other side. According to 
the mining laws, the first to 
secure oil is the rightful claimant 
to the property. 

A daring plan was lately car- 
ried out when some audacious 
operators began prospecting for 
oil in a fashionable district on 
private property on Wilshire 
Boulevard, in the city of Los 
Angeles. These men “filed ” 


smothered by steam-engines—Notice the ; 
d twisted pipes. {Photograph. on the land in accorcance with 


The aftermath of a natural gas fire, which w' 
From) shattered machinery 8m 
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The Summerland field, where the oil is pumped up from under the sea. 


the United States mining laws. 
been granted by the Government to the Southern Pacific 
Railroad as agricultural lands years ago, and has since 
been purchased from the railroad and subdivided into 
As mineral lands were not included in grants 
to the railroads, the prospectors claimed that they could 


city lots. 


hold the property 
as mineral land 
providing oil could 
be found. Perhaps 
there was oil there, 
and perhaps they 
could hold it legally 
in these circum- 
stances, but in 
this case observers 
claim that it was 
-merely “pure 
Western bluff,” 
ntended to bring 
about a cash com- 
promise from the 
owner of the pro- 
perty. The case 
resulted in many 
legal complications 
before it was finally 
settled and the der- 
rick disappeared. 
Although the oil 
boom in California 
is only a score of 
years old, yet in- 
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From a Photograph. 


The house of an oil magnate in Los Angeles ~ 


from a) 


This particular land had 


to great wealth. 
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This man rose from poverty 
(PAvtograph. 


Oil-derricks invading 


dications have been 
discovered that oil 
was worked in very 
early times, even 
as far back as the 
days of the Spanish 
colonists. In fact, 
there is one oil-pit 
or swamp dating 
back to prehistoric 
times. Near this 
pit, a few miles 
from Los Angeles, 
a large tooth was 
found about five 
years ago and sent 
to the University 
at Berkeley. It 
was identified as 
that of the sabre- 
tooth tiger—an 
animal supposedly 
unknown to the 
country. 

For many years 
the pit has been 
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a residential district. (Photograph. 


abandoned, and when scientific men 
became interested they found around 
the pit bones that had been dug out 
by ignorant workmen, who had no idea 
of their interest or value. 

This pit, as left by the labourers 
twenty years ago, is three hundred feet 
long, one hundred feet wide, and sixty 
feet deep, and is now full of black 
water to within ten feet or so from the 
top. The scientists have taken pos- 
session of it, and are excavating fossils 
of prehistoric animals, birds, etc., that 
have apparently been collecting there 
for hundreds of generations. Many 
complete skeletons are being taken out 
of animals that were not known 
to have existed on the American con- 
tinent. 

The theory of the scientists is that 
the marshy nature of this land has been 
much the same throughout the ages, and 
that liquid asphaltum formerly covered the 
area as it does to-day. Little pools of water 
lured animals and birds into the sticky 
fluid to drink, and held them prisoners, for 


Another oil fire--The great derrick is just collapsing. 
From a Photograph, 


every struggle to free themselves sank them 
more hopelessly into the bog. These acci- 
dents occur at the present time, and birds, 
ducks, and small animals are often found 
helpless, but still alive, in this prehistoric 
death-trap. 
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P Mr. Hector Fuller, the American wsr-correspondeat to whom this story was 
LH From a) related in Penang. Photograph, 
ve ———— = —- = = 

. 

1 There are still pirates to be found in Eastern waters—human fiends beside whom the ruffians 

’ who roamed the Spanish Main appear like mere amateurs. The author of this grim story is a 
Las distinguished American war-correspondent and newspaper man, and he heard the narrative at 


Penang, in sight of the little steamer on which the terrible affair happened. 


HIS story, which is absolutely true, 
save for the fact that I have been 
compelled to alter names, came to 
me last summer as I was drifting 
about in a Chinese “ sampan” in 
the yellow wate s that mark the northern 
entrance to the Malacca Strait. I had arrived 
at Penang, the northernmost of the British 
Straits Settlements, in a P. and O. liner, 
and went ashore just to stretch my legs 
after a voyage that had included a visit to 
most of the treaty ports of the Far East, and 
not expecting anything much beyond a drink 
at the E. and O. hotel, that charming hosteiry 
set away amid a clump of greenery that does 
your eyes good after the monotony of the blue 


horizon. Of course, too, you can get excellent 
cigarettes at Penang at a ridiculous price, and 
after having had to put up with the awful things 
they sell on board ship, everybody stocks up. 

I was just about buying some Siamese ticuls 
—they use them for cuff-links—from my‘ old 
friend Jeringhi Lal, the Calcutta merchant who 
has had a stall on the veranda of the E. and O. 
hotel these many years, when a man sauntered 
up beside me and said :— 

“Still at it, I see, old man. I thought you 
were in New York.” 

I turned, to find Stockwell beside me—Ray- 
mond Stockwell, whom I hadn’t seen since the 
Peking daysin’o91. He had then been in command 
of a tiny steamer, running contraband to the 
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rebels. Prior to that—so far back that it seems 
as if it were in some previous life—Stockwell and 
myself [had been apprentices out of London on 
the old barque St. Claver, engaged in the season 
in the coolie emigration trade from Calcutta to 
the West Indies, with an occasional cast into 
Cape Town, South Africa, from Penarth with coal, 
and so up to Calcutta in ballast. 

Sitting over an iced “ peg,” there on the 
veranda, with a Chinese boy fanning us, and 
watching the while the duck-clad passengers 
hurrying around and fussing to see all there was 
to be seen, Stockwell and I presently fell to talk 
over bygone days, and then, of course, I had to 
tell him how it was that I was stamping around on 
the old grounds that I hadn’t touched since the 
Russo-Japanese War, explaining why it was that 
I had left a snug berth on a New York newspaper 
to make one more round of this old globe of 
ours. It came about quite naturally that I had 
to know how it was that my old chum and one 
of my oldest friends—he saved my life once 
when I was knocked overboard from the mizzen- 
top in the Western Ocean—was kicking his heels 
about such a God-forsaken hole as Penang. 

“Let’s see—Peking it was I saw you last, 
wasn’t it?” said Stockwell. “I was up in 
Newchang when I heard that the Russians had 
collared you, and some Chinks brought out the 
news that you were dead. I was sorry they’d 
got you, but I didn’t have much time to mourn, 
because the Japs ran me aboard one night, 
when I thought all was clear, and they cleaned 
me out—rifles, ammunition, field-guns, and all 
the rest of it. I guess the loss must have been 
nigh on to ten thousand pounds, but as I had 
already made six trips that must have netted 
my owners about fifty thousand profit, I thought 
they might allow for one slip-up. Accidents 
will happen to anyone. But, no. I worked like 
a horse to get the steamer released, and had just 
about got things straightened up, even though 
I was in jail, when down came a Scotchman from 
Chefoo with orders to take charge, and I was 
left to get out of it the best way I could.” 

Just then a little white man passed us, and 
nodded pleasantly to Stockwell as he went by. 

“Morning, Major,” said Stockwell. “ Stop 
and have a peg?” 

“Too busy, old man, thanks,” was the reply, 
as the Major passed on. 

“Who’s your friend ?” I asked. 

“ A good man,” said Stockwell. “ He belongs 
here. It was he who commanded the firing- 
party that settled the pirates a few weeks ago.” 

“ Pirates!” Texclaimed. “ Dothey have that 
breed out here?” 

“Lots of ’em. Say, do you notice how all 
these blessed tourists are staring at me as they 


pass? I’m a marked man around here. Wish 
I could get away. Let’s get down to the water- 
front. I'd like to show you the little old Picu. 
She’s in harbour again, and I can tell you the 
story better there.” 

So we took rickshaws down to the bund, 
and then down the water-stairs to a tidy-looking 
little “‘ sampan ” with a snow-white awning over 
her, which, of course, stamped her as white 
man’s property. It was Stockwell’s boat, and 
we went out into the stream and idled up and 
down the harbour-front. 

“ There’s the hooker I’m on,” I said, pointing 
out the Maloja, of the P. and O. line, as she swung 
to the stream, surrounded by a horde of lighters. 

“That’s the way I'll have to get out here, 
I’m thinking,” answered Stockwell. 

We passed the town and the heaviest of the 
shipping, and on the starboard side came to 
a little bit of a tramp steamer, painted white. 
She was loading copra for some up-coast port. 

“That’s the Picu,” said Stockwell, “ and now 
T'll tell you my story.” 

With that he told me the following yarn, 
which I have set down as nearly as possible in 
his own racy style. 


As I was saying, they kept me in jail in New- 
chang for two months before they turned me 
loose. There I was, stranded, without a cent 
to my name. I got away on a Chinese junk, 
and ran for Chefoo. When I arrived there I got 
a second mate’s berth on the Rabblesburg, a 
German tramp doing business on the Korean 
coast. It only lasted a month, and then a 
Chink gave me some of his lip, so I kicked him 
down the forehatch. It happened that he was 
the skipper’s favourite servant, and the old man 
started to raise a row about it, so I punched him 
on the nose and went over the side at Chemulpo 
with my spare shirt and mighty little else. 

Then I worked down to Fusan, open-boated 
it across the Straits to Nagasaki, and got a 
job as first mate on board one of the Mogi 
Whaling Co.’s steamers. They're not really 
whalers, you know—just butchers’ shops. Fitted 
up with bomb-guns and all that sort of stuff. 
You get in a school of those big black fish that 
they call whales, shoot right and left—like 
killing pheasants at an English country-house 
drive—and then your decks are a shambles for 
the next week trying out the oil. Oh, it was 
a sweet life! 

Well, the rancid oil and the greasy decks and 
the smell of it all got on my nerves, so I quitted 
and came over to this coast. I had a try at 
pearl-fishing around Ceylon, but it didn’t pay, 
and finally I drifted to Penang and got a berth 
on the old Pics out yonder. 
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It was an casy, comfortable billet, with no 
navigation to speak of, which is lucky. Except 
in case of fogs—and they can get mighty heavy 
around this coast—vou just sail from landfall 
to landfall. Two trips and you know the coast 
like a book ; any ordinary sailorman could sail 
it with his eyes shut. 

The Picu used to sail on a sort of roving 
commission, touching at any one of the Malay 
ports where there was trade to pick up. At one 


place you’d get half-a-dozen bales of cinnamon ; * 


another village would turn you out ten or fifteen 
tons of copra. Dried fish here, tin ore there— 
everything was cargo for the Picu. Then, too, 
we made a pretty penny carrying passengers 
from port to port—Chinese, Malays, Hindus, 
anything and anybody. There was no accom- 
modation, of course ; you just cook ’em up some- 
thing in the big boilers for’ard and let. ‘em help 
themselves. As for sleep, they bunked in where 
they could—on top of the cargo half the time, 
if they wanted to go between decks ; if not, why, 
all around the deck and on the fo’c’sle head, 
where the crew used to step on their faces in the 
dark. 

Of course, the Picu carried a supercargo. 
He had a cabin next to the skipper, just abaft 
the bridge. We only carried two mates, and 
we had cabins on the main deck. Then there 
was McDougal, the Scotch chief engineer, and 
he had two white assistants, so all told there 
were only us seven white men aboard. The 
crew were Chinks, Lascars, Malays—anything 
we could pick up. 

In trading we used to pay cash for all the cargo 
we got, and when we got it to Penang we sold it 
for cash. The supercargo—he was a fine fellow 
by the name of Henderson—had a safe in his 
cabin, a regular fireproof combination thing, 
all hard enamel paint and nickel-plate. It 
looked as formidable as a battleship, but must 
have been made of tin, I reckon, by the way those 
devils cut into it. 

We never thcught of any danger. Why should 
we ? See there ? One of His Majesty’s armoured 
cruisers. Others of ’em are always going up and 
down the coast, and every time you peep behind 
a clump of trees you'll find a British fort. It all 
looks safe enough. Still, dealing with natives, 
we took some precautions. The skipper had 
half-a-dozen repeating rifles in his cabin, and 
we all had our revolvers, but still we never took 
any heed of trouble. You might have to slap 
a nigger once in a while for looking insolent or 
for muttering something you couldn’t understand, 
but that was all. 

On my last voyage on the Picu we started 
out from Penang with a fairly clear hold, intend- 
ing to pick up a lot of cargo up the coast. We 


had about thirty-five deck passengers, and we 
can see now that we had been marked for some 
time as an easy thing. Quite likely all our deck 
passengers that trip were pirates from down the 
Straits, who had docked their boats and put 
on sarongs as a sort of disguise. Anyway, none 
of us suspected anything. 

They didn’t lose any time either, and it was 
only by God’s mercy that they didn’t get me. 
I had the midnight watch, and when I turned 
out on the bridge at eight bells I found it was 
a very dark night, with a bit of low-lying fog 
hanging close to the water. Up on the foremast 
we had a regular crow’s-nest for the look-out, 
and about half an hour after I took the bridge I 
was hailed in Hindustani from the crow’s-nest. 
by the look-out man, who said he saw a light 
right ahead. I couldn’t see it at all, so after 
waiting a minute or two I took my binoculars 
and, going forward, climbed up to the platform. 
It was one of those nests that you enter like going 
up the “ lubber’s-hole ” on the old-style men-oi- 
war, and was surrounded, not by an iron railing, 
as most of them are now, but by a sheathing 
of iron. I made out the light, once I was up 
there, but it was indistinct, and, unless we were 
greatly off our course, there ought not to have 
been any light there. Then I found I had taken 
the skipper’s binoculars by mistake. They were 
a poor pair, so I sent the look-out down to the 
chart-room to fetch my own. 

That was the beginning of the end. I heard 
the scuffle of bare feet on the naked deck, and 
then someone cried in a smothered voice, ‘‘ Oh, 
heavens!” I saw a sudden light in the chart- 
room, two shots were fired, and then there was 
silence. Jove! Can you imagine my feelings up- 
there all alone ? I felt for my revolver ; it was in: 
my cabin. I was about to climb down the fore-- 
mast to see what was happening, and to take: 
a chance with my white comrades, when the: 
look-out man came back, and placed a trembling: 
hand over my face. 

“Still, keep-um still,” he whispered. ‘“ All’ 
kill.” 

He was shaking like a leaf, and some of his: 
fear communicated itself to me. 

I peered over the top of the look-out, looking 
aft, and could dimly discern the whole crowd of 
deck passengers moving silently about. Once 
or twice I could distinguish words of command 
being given in Malay. 

“ Are they all dead?” I asked the trembling 
look-out, who was crouched beside me. 

“ Kill-um all,” was the reply. ‘‘ Keep you 
still—no missy you—yet.” 

Unarmed, one man against thirty-five, there: 
was nothing I could do but keep still, and sa: 
I lay there—waiting, waiting, waiting. 
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“He was shaking like a leaf, and his feay communicated itself to me. * 
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* Down below in the engine-room things were just as bed.” 
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Tn about an hour’s time the light that I had 
seen, and which had called me up to the look- 
out, was close aboard us. It was carried by one 
of two huge Swatow junks, looking with their 
high poop decks just like the old ungainly ships 
that made up the Spanish Armada. In some way 
the pirates had slowed the Picu down, and the 
two junks came alongside, and in less than two 
minutes the whole crew of pirates were aboard 
them, had canted sheets, and were away before 
what litile wind there was blowing. 

Jt was half an hour before I dared to go down 
on deck. Ugh! The sights I saw there! The 
skipper had been caught asleep in his bunk. 
A Malay kriss was driven through his heart. He 
had probably never utteredasound. Henderson, 
the supercargo, lay on the deck of his room with 
his head crushed in, and his safe was on its face 
with its flimsy back cut out. 

The first mate’s room looked like a shambles. 
There was blood everywhere. He had evidently 
been awakened by the noise on the upper deck, 
and when the pirates rushed him he was partly 
ready for them. He got in two shots—the two 
I had heard—which accounted for two of the 
pirates. Then they had cut him down, but he 
had taken two more of them with him. Now 
he lay there dead, with the four bodies in a heap, 
and the place was ghastly to look on. 

Down below in the engine-room things were 
just as bad. One of the assistant engineers 
was lying on the steel ladder leading into the 
bunkers ; the other assistant, with his head cleft 
in two by a kriss, was down by the monkey- 
engine. As for the chief, McDougal, the brutes 
had tied him up ‘against the nearly red-hot 
funnel with some small wire guys, and when I 
found him and loosed the wire so that his poor 
tortured body fell to the deck, the back was 
almost roasted off him. 

Pirates ? Why, those brutes of the old days 
were kindergarten children compared with these 
Malay and Chinese fiends, who have been plying 
their trade for thousands of years, and whom all 


the navies of civilization have not been able 
to subdue. 

I passed the rest of that night in a daze. 
One by one my wretched crew crept out of the 
holes in which they had been hiding. They 
probably knew beforehand something of what 
was to happen, but, of course, we could not 
prove anything against them, and I put them 
to work cleaning away the mess and making 
things as decent as possible. 

When the dawn broke, there—Heaven be 
thanked !—was H.M.S. Clytie not three miles 
away, and I fired a signal gun and hoisted the 
ensign upside down, so that she came to us pretty 
quick. They put a lieutenant aboard the Picu 
to take charge, for my nerves were all gone, 
and then they dashed off along the course the 
pirates had taken. The Picu was back at 
anchor in Penang that night, just about where 
she lies now. That night, too, in came the 
Clytie with the two junks in tow. 

You can pretty well guess the rest. We had 
a firing-party within an hour. They found all 
of the Picu’s plunder aboard, and they spared 
not a soul that was found on the junks. Little 
Major Kennealy, the man we asked to have a 
drink with us up at the hotel, was in charge. 
They lined the pirates up in sections of a dozen 
each, right down there on the beach—there, on 
that white patch of sand yonder—and the whole 
of native Penang looked on at the job—Chinese, 
Cingalese, Malays, and all the rest. The execu- 
tions, and making a spectacle of them, were 
meant as a sort of public object-lesson, but 
goodness knows whether it’ll be any use. These 
beggars are pirates natural-born; it’s in their 
blood. 


That was Stockwell’s yarn, and interesting 
enough I found it. He went on with me as 
a passenger as far as Hong Kong, and the last 
I saw of him he had fallen into the hands of 
those other Chinese pirates—the ones who run 
the fan-tan games up in Macao. 
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next day. I gave him what he 
wanted, and thought no more about it, going to 
sleep in the rest-house with the luggage piled 
up outside my window. I was disturbed during 
the night by a stealthy scuffing sound, and, 
listening intently, I came to thé conclusion that 
some person or animal was moving about amongst 
the baggage. I grasped my revolver, slipped 
out of bed, and peered cautiously through the 
open window. After a few seconds I saw the 
uncertain outline of a black shadow stoop over 
a box. As I put up my revolver the shadow 


moved swiftly away, but I sent a bullet after it 
just for luck, and it hurriedly disappeared. 

Next morning Mokassa came to me with a very 
long face, to say that his luggage had been broken 
into during the night and the five francs and 
ring had both disappeared. Soon afterwards the 
cook presented himself, and informed me that 
he did not want to go any farther with me. He 
looked as though he had received a shock during 
the night, and at once I thought of the shadow 
amongst the luggage. His thoughts dwelt on 
the same subject, I fancy, but I did not pursue 
the matter. 

The chief sent me in four fowls and ten eggs, 
and soon afterwards he himself appeared, with 
nearly the whole of his village. They had come 
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to listen to a lecture on the repairing of their 
roads, given by a young magistrate who was 
then on a tour of inspection. I took a photo- 
graph of the lecturer and his audience. I stayed 
at this place for 
four days, and 
during that time 
visited several 
other villages 
in the neigh- 
bourhood, Each 
day I received 
four fowls and 
ten eggs from 
the chief, but 
when it came to 
settling up with 
him I discovered 
that, in reality, 

he had been 

sending me 

eight fowlsand 

twenty eggs 

every morn- 

ing! Someone 

who should 
have known 
better had 
calmly kept 


half the chief's present for himself, without 
having the grace to mention the fact to me. 
The meanness of the act disgusted me, and as 
the chief remarked—very justly I thought— 
“ How can we respect the white man who will 
take food from the white woman ? ” 

I now entered on the four days’ march to 
Kikondiia, the route taking me through seme 
superb palm forests, and food being plentiful 
all the way. I reached Kikondjia at noon, 
a dreadful post that stands on a hill above 
Lake Kisale. The country around is stony, 
barren, and sandy, and a more desolate place 
I have seldom seen. 

Here I saw Commandant Gheur, whom I had 
met at Lukufu on my last trip. He advised me. 
instead of going by land to Bukama, to take 
a little steamer which would be calling at the 
post in two days’ time. I demurred, as the place 
was black with mosquitoes, but he assured me 
they were harmless, so I waited, with the result 
that on the very day the steamer came in | was 
down with malaria. 

I had to remain where | was for five days, and 
when I did start it was aboard an iron boat 
paddled by natives. We had only been going 
about two hours when I heard a fearful whistling 
ahead, and saw the steamer by which I ought to 
have travelled—now on its way back—bearing 


a 
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right down upon us. I shouted to 
the cap.ta to pull into the bank, 
and the steamer turned towards the 
other bank, but it seemed impos- 
sible to avoid a collision, and I 
thought we were all going to the 
bottom. But, no; we just avoided 
her, and in another moment we had 
run into a river village, composed 
of huts raised on stakes above the 
water. We gave the inhabitants 
a nasty jar, which they did not 
appear to appreciate, and in the 
meantime the steamer went crash- 
ing into the opposite bank. Then 
we both righted ourselves as best 
we could, and continued our re- 
spective journeys. 

On the third day I noticed a 
commotion in the water ahead of 
us, and presently a great silver- 
coloured fish leapt high out of the 
water and fell back again. The dis- 
turbance continued, and presently 
the fish leapt a second time, and 
then I saw the snout of a crocodile 
appear above the surface of the 
stream. For a short time after the 
second leap of the fish the splashing 
and churning of waters went on ; 
then the fish came into view once 
more and began to drift towards 
us. I told the boys to pull it on 
board when we came within reach, 
and this they did, and on examin- 
ing it we discovered a great gash 
right across the lower part of its 
back, which had apparently para- 
lyzed it. It was about three and a half feet 
long, and scaled like a salmon. 

We passed many villages on the banks of 
the lake, and at every one of them I saw people 
lying about in the deadly grip of the sleeping 
sickness. I did some shooting from the deck, 
but at first found it very difficult to hit anything, 
as the boat was moving all the time. In fact, 
on the first day I missed everything I aimed at, to 
the great amusement of my porters. After that 
I improved, and bagged a number of birds, which 
my porters devoured. 

The journey should have occupied four days, 
but whatever I told my capi‘a to do, he always 
did the opposite, so that in the end it was not 
until the sixth day that we reached Bukama, 
and by this time I was feeling very seedy. 
My temperature, I found, was a hundred and 
four, and here I lay for five days before being 
able to proceed. 

I was now about to enter a district where the 


natives were on the point of rebellion. My 
start was not auspicious, for, although I had 
ordered the porters to come in at six a.m., they 
did not actually put in an appearance until 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and it was six 


o’clock before we actually got going. I managed 
to get them across the Lualaba River, but when 
I crossed myself I found that a number of them 
had deserted, taking their food with them. The 
only thing to do was to double up the loads ; 
then we set out, in glorious uncertainty as to 
where we were going, but in the hope of reaching 
somewhere some time. 

After cycling along very slowly for about 
an hour I came upon my porters sitting down in 
two companies, one lot by a river, the others 
near a forest. They were of different tribes, and 
would not mix together. There was no place 
for the tent, but Mokassa put my bed on the 
grass and fixed the mosquito curtain over it, 
and there I slept, without taking off my clothes. 
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with villagers. 


The next village I reached was 
Kalenge, and as I approached the place 
I saw the chief and his men rushing out 
towards me in a_ very threatening 
manner. A long palaver with Mokassa 
ensued, and I learned that a white man 
had twice visited this village ; his porters 
had ransacked the place, smashing every- 
thing they did not steal. The chief had 
been made to carry a load, and had 
received two deep cuts from the 
chicotte, while his head-man had had 
his head cut open. 

Half an hour later the European him- 
self swaggered in. He was a German 
prospector for some company, a little, weazened 
fellow, who strutted up to me and, without 
i removing his hat, remarked: “I heard there 
! was a white man here.” I asked him why he 
nt had pillaged the village, chicotted the chief, and 
made him carry a load without even paying him, 


to which he replied: ‘I wanted 
to teach the chief a lesson.” 

“Tt will be rather a costly 
lesson,’ I said, “as I now pro- 
pose to take the chief and you on 
to Kinda, where I shall report what 
you have done to the authorities.” 

At this the man’s face went 
deathly white, and he fell back 
into my chair, fainting. When he 
came to it was quite a different 
song he sang; but to his en- 
treaties that I would overlook 
what he had done I replied, ‘‘ No,” 
and bade him be ready to accom- 
pany me to Kinda next morning. 

During the night he sent for my 
capita and the chief, but only the 
chief answered his summons. To 
this man he offered seventy-five 
francs on condition he would not 
go with me next day, but the chief 
re{used his bribe, and off we 
started in the morning, with the 
miserable little fellow in a-state 
of blue funk. Several times he 
strayed off into the forest, but my 
capita was keeping a sharp eye on 
him, and eventually we got him as 


A curiously-decorated hut door at Katanga. 


far as the village of Kisiko, where, as luck would 
have it, there happened to be a Belgian official 
when we arrived. I reported the case, and, 
though the German’s boys at first denied stealing 
from the village, a short examination revealed 
the fact that they were even then loaded with 
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beads and bracelets which they had taken from 
the chief and his men. Thereupon they were 
marched off to prison, while the German was sent 
in custody for trial at Kinda. I do not know 
what the result was, but it is a very serious offence 
to treat a chief as he had done. 

At six o’clock next morning I set out with fresh 
porters, but had only been going two hours when 
I rode into a village where I found my tent up and 
my porters cooking, as though it were eight p.m. 
instead of eight in the morning! I got them 
to their feet, but, instead of resuming the march, 
about half of them deserted on the spot. The 
chief said he would supply me with men, if I 
would wait until the following day, so I consented 
to do so, and he showed me round the village. 

Next morning I got up to find I had only 
twenty-six porters, the chief explaining apolo- 
getically that all his men had run off into the 


Kibonge, some salt, and bade them keep guard 
over the others through the night, and so next 
morning I still had porters. 

Next day I did a twelve-hours’ trek, starting 
at six in the morning. ‘The route lay through 
thick forests, where there was no water, and I 
eventually reached Dino feeling very ill. How- 
ever, I was well enough to resume the march 
next morning, when I sent the porters on very 
early, keeping the gun-bearers, a capita, and 
Mokassa with me. 

At the end of a three-hours’ march we came 
to the edge of a plain, from which there rose up 
the most extraordinary line of fortifications that 
I have ever seen. Away to right and left, far 
into the distance, ran a great wall, composed of 
tree trunks placed on top of each other and 
strengthened with posts and branches. Arrived 
at the wall, we sought, and presently found, a 


Mrs Roby's grass hat. 


bush... This was getting desperate, but a brilliant 
idea came to me, which I explained to the chief. 
He appeared to think it a great joke, so I sent 
my capita through the village, and within ten 
minutes I had got most of the women, with loads 
on their heads. I had a shrewd idea that this 
would bring the men back fast enough ; nor was 
I mistaken, for we had scarcely gone five hundred 
yards before we were surrounded by every man 
of the village. Then, having chosen my porters 
from among them, I let the womer go back and 
resumed my journey. 

This was a most annoying day’s march, for 
about five times before I reached camp my 
porters deserted at different villages, and only 
by taking the women was I able to get hold of 
the men. That evening I gave my twenty-six 
original porters, who had come with me from 


doorway. The door which blocked our path was 
made of great wooden logs, between which big, 
pointed stones had been fixed, and as my boys 
battered at these obstacles I half expected to 
hear some challenge from the other side. All 
remained quiet, however, and in due course we 
broke down the door and marched in. 

I found myself at the edge of a big plain, with 
a river winding along in the distance, and, 
bevond, thick woods. I started to cycle over 
the plain, and as I drew nearer to the river I 
noticed that it was spanned by a curious native 
bridge made of thick liane, cut from the forest 
trees. Beyond the bridge a break in the woods 
seemed to promise the presence of a village, 
and, moving slowly forward, I wondered what 
kind of a reception awaited me in this apparently 
warlike neighbourhood, 
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I reached the bridge, but there was still no but the excitement was too much for me, and, 
sign of life. I dismounted and clambered across unconsciously, I pressed the trigger and sent a 
the swaying liane, arriving on the other bank in _ bullet in the direction of the charging warriors, 
safety. Then I began to ascend an open stretch I think it passed over their heads ; at any rate, 
of hill that lay between the bordering Thad taken no aim. But the bark of the 
forests, experiencing all the time a > pistol pulled them up. They halted, 
curious feeling that something was glaring at me doubtfully, their 
going to happen. spears swaying to and fro, 

T glanced from side to “This not man, but 
side between the white medicine 
trees, my hand woman who 
on my has made 


revolver, 
but could see 
neither man nor 
beast, when suddenly, 
without the slightest warn- 
ing, from the crest of the hill 
in front there went up the most fear- 
ful whoop. I looked up, and my blood 


many 
cures!”’ roared 
the capita from his 
position on the ground 
behind me, and as he spoke 

I let down my hair and stood up. 
“Tell them I wish to visit their 


paeonae i 
A liane bridce over the Village,” T said. 


froze in my veins at the sight I saw. Lubue River. Mokassa obeyed, but they shook 
Bounding towards me from the hill- their heads sullenly. 
top, their bodies covered with white paint, their “Tell them I shall remain here until they 


eyes flashing, their mouths opening in that awful do,” I added, determined to see the village 
war-cry, came fifty or a hundred of the most after all this excitement. 
fearsome - looking savages whom I have ever Fo lowing some further argument they sent a 
clapped eyes on. They were charging straight message to their chief, and presently a reply 
at me, poising in their hands spears of came back to the effect that he was 
bamboo, some twelve feet long, shod willing to receive me. My friends 
with sharp iron spikes. the enemy wished me to go 
“Go down! Godown!” in front of them, but I 
yelled my capita and preferred their 
Mokassa in a backs and in- 
breath, and sisted 
next upon 


their 

leading the 
way. In this order 
we entered the village, 
a filthy place, where I was 
presently ushered into the 
slight hillocks afforded. Even as august presence of the chief. This 
I dropped half-a-dozen spears came man, a fellow of about thirty-five, was 
flying through the air and, with a eeyienrea, Take just as unpleasant as the rest of his 
curious cutting sound, stuck into the . belongings ; but, having got here, it 
ground beside me and remained there quivering, | was necessary to make some conversation, so I 
cheir iron heads buried in the soil. asked him if he had ever paid any taxes to the 


i was nursing my revolver for close quarters, | Government. He said no, and he was not going 
Vol, xxxii,—17. 


instant 

I was lying at 
full length on the 
ground, taking advantage 
of what little cover a few 
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to do so. He added that he had never seen any 
white men, and I gathered that he did not 
wish for the honour. He admitted, however, 
that he had a brother who had been weak 
enough to pay. Then he turned to Mokassa 
and told him to get me out of the village as 
soon as possible. 

Truth to tell, I was as anxious to get away 
as he was to sce the last of me, so, accompanied 
by between two and three hundred men and 
women, I returned to the bridge of liane. As we 
were going to cross the chief told Mokassa to 
tell me I was the first white person who had 
ever entered his village—and, he added, I should 
be the last. He evidently meant this, for we 
had scarcely got across the bridge before the 
men on the other side had begun to cut it down, 
and presently it fell into the river. 

After a two-hours’ march we reached a small 
village, which was also barricaded; but the 
chief was much more friendly, ! was feeling 
anything but well when I camped here for the 
night, and next morning J felt worse, but deter- 
mined to get on as far as possible before giving 
in. The porters went on ahead, and I followed 
with Mokassa, the capita, and gun-bearers, as 
usual. Our way lay through an immense forest 
full of grass about seven feet high, from which 
the trees rose up at intervals, as though from some 
strange sea. No one but a native could have 
found the path by which we were travelling, 
for the grass swept over it from both sides, 
making it quite invisible. Altogether it was a 
bewildering, mysterious place. As we pressed 
forward the capita kept on repeating, “‘ Mikelengi 
ikki malari ” (“ Madam is very, very ill)”, and 
really he was not far wrong. 

Thus we went on for some time through the 
burning heat, until I felt that I must have a 
rest soon, camp or no camp, and so*looked about 
me for some spot where I might have a doze. 
Sure enough, presently I saw the summit of a huge 
ant-heap, with a big tree on it, jutting out above 
the surrounding grass some twenty yards from 
the path. I told my boys to stay where they 
were, as I was going to rest, and, leaving my 
bicycle with them, I pushed my way through 

_ the grass to the ant-hill, where I lay down and 
was soon fast asleep. 

I woke up feeling that there was something 
unpleasant near me, though what it was I did 
not know. Looking all round, I soon noticed 
that the upper part of the hill on which I lay 
was fairly alive with little white scorpions. I 
got up and called my boys, but received no 
reply, so thought I would just walk back to 
the path and join them. 

I walked over to the spot where I expected 
to find them, but they were not there. “ They 


must have gone on,” I thought, and moved on 
farther. I was hunting for the path now, but 
no vestige of it could I discover. Then it 
gradually began to dawn on me that I must 
have walked in the wrong direction, and that I 
was lost. 

I shouted again, but received no reply, and 
on feeling for my whistle found, to my disgust, 
that I had forgotten to bring it with me that 
day. All sense of direction had left me by this 
time, and I wandered hopelessly to and fro amid 
that hateful, swaying grass, which shut out the 
view completely on every side. 

Shout as I would, I could get no answer, and 
at last the conviction seized me tha my porters 
had deserted and that here I must ce in the grim 
recesses of the forest, far from all human aid. 
I now found myself standing beneath a tree 
with branches coming down neax the ground, 
so I began to climb it -n the hope of being able 
to see my boys from its top. I went as high as 
I could and looked down in all directions, but 
not a single trace of my escort could I discover 
—only that unending grass, dotted with trees, 
as far as the eye could range. s 

For what seemed hours I sat up in that tree, 
shouting at intervals with all the strength of 
growing despair. ‘Then, away to the left, I 
noticed a curious swaying of the grass, and I 
waited breathlessly to see whether this was 
some wild beast that had been attracted by my 
cries. I watched and watched the swaying 
grass, and then suddenly a splash of vivid red 
came into sight, and, with a sudden revulsion of 
feeling, I redoubled my cries, for that splash of 
red was the fez of my capita, and I knew he was 
looking for me and that I was saved. 

I soon attracted his attention, and in a few 
minutes he was guiding me back to the path. 
The men had remained where I left them, but 
I had walked away in the wrong direction, and 
so had almost cut myself adrift in the forest. 

We left the forest behind after a four and a 
half hours’ march and reached the village of 
Piimba. My tent was up, and I had just enough 
strength to cycle up to it; then I fell, fainting, 
almost into the fire. Mokassa brought me to, 
and they laid me on the bed. I discovered 
symptoms of blackwater fever, and realized that 
I was in for a pretty bad time, and perhaps the 
end. 

I had everything drinkable arranged near my 
bed in the tent, and gave Mokassa a few simple 
instructions in case I became delirious. Then, 
with my revolver under the pillow, I lay there, 
very sick, and getting weaker and weaker as 
the hours dragged past. I felt my mind begin- 
ning to wander, and I must have been talking, 
because once I looked up and saw Mokassa, the 
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The Authoress in her machila after her illness. 


capita, and two villagers standing by my bedside. 
During the night I called Heaven knows how 
many times for tea; but, although the boy was 
just outside my tent, I could get no answer. 
Next day I got worse, but still managed to 
keep my senses most of the time. I made 
Mokassa lock up two small trunks containing 
papers and certain valuables, and I wrote a 
note which I told him to send by courier to the 
post of Katola Etat, a fourteen-days’ march 


away, for I felt the end was coming. I was 
consumed by a raging thirst, and drank con- 
tinuously, but could retain nothing. 

On the second night I must have become 
delirious, for (Mokassa told me afterwards) I got 
out of bed and tried to throw myself into the fire. 
He and the capita struggled with me, and at 
last got me down into my deck-chair, where 
they tied me until the violent fit passed off. 
Judging from the bruises on my arms afterwards, 
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Lunch with the officials at Elizabethville. 
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I must have put up quite a good fight against 
them. During most of the third day I was 
unconscious. 

That night, however, a change for the better 
took place ; the pain became easier, and I was 
able to take a little milk. Next day Mokassa 
told me there was not enough food for the men 
at this village, so they tumbled me into a 
machila, and off we went to Kalara. To me it 


of bed and tried to smash up everything in the 
tent. Next morning I wrote another “ chit,” 
in case the first one had miscarried, while the 
entry in my diary reads as follows :— 

“Kyembe Mukulu, July 8th.—Temperature 
106'2. Think I shall peg out.” 

For some days afterwards Mokassa was giving 
me milk and Horlick’s malted tabloids, but 
neither he nor the capita expected me to live, 


“ Good-bye! "’—Leaving Elizabethville at the conclusion of the great journey. 


seemed a never-ending march, though as a matter 
of fact it only occupied four hours ; but the place 
was just as bad as Piimba with regard to food, 
so the next day found us en route again, another 
four hours’ journey landing us at Kyembe 
Mukulu, my temperature then being a hundred 
and five. 2 
Here I became delirious again and, I believe, 
very violent. Mokassa told me that I got out 


and I remember coming to once and finding them 
both looking down at me. ‘‘ Not dead yet!” 
murmured Mokassa, in a tone of genuine 
surprise. 

Slowly I fought my way back to convalescence, 
andat the earliest opportunity resumed my march 
to Elizabethville, which I eventually reached, 
weak, but still alive, after the trials and 
fatigues of my long trek. 
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A missionary's exciting adventure at a lonely Chinese inn. 


The old proverb says that it is a bad 


thing to be an eavesdropper, but if Mr. Pledger had not overheard the robbers plotting he would 
have shared the fate of many travellers who had preceded him in that death-trap in the hills. 


HINA is gradually losing her right to 

be called ‘The Closed Land,” but 
even now in the remote districts of 
the West foreigners are not very 
numerous, and twelve or fifteen 
years ago were much less so. Once off the main 
roads, there are hundreds of villages in which 
no foreigner has ever set foot, and in the large 
markets there are still vast crowds of country 
folk who are anxious to see what sort of being a 
“ foreign devil ” really is. 

Yun-Nan has been called the Chinese Switzer- 
land, being beautifully situated and possessing 
mountains capped with eternal snows, most of 
the cities being built upon elevated plateaux 
from four thousand to six thousand feet in alti- 
tude. Even in its most tropical parts there is a 
softness and coolness in the climatic conditions 
which will one day fit it to become one of the 
great sanatoriums of the world. 

A dozen years ago, however, the general 
condition of things was very far removed from 
those associated with health resorts, and the 
ways and means of communication were as 
primitive as one can imagine, and such as to 
tax the traveller’s powers of endurance to the 
utmost limit. 


I set off to go up to Yun-Nan Fu to relieve 
my senior, who was down with malaria, and, as 
it was a case requiring great urgency, I deter- 
mined to try and do double stages. Knowing 
the mountainous condition of the roads, I thought 
I could make better time on foot than on horse- 
back. Lao San (‘Old Number Three’), our 
coolie, was ill, and so I had to take an entire 
stranger with me. After explaining my position 
to this man, I found him quite willing to carry 
half a load and do double distances, especially 
as he would earn two days’ money in one, and, 
in addition, I had promised to feed him. 

He was a Si Chuan man and a stranger to this 
district, having only come here a few days 
previously. We started out at daylight on the 
Monday morning, and I soon found that I had 
an encyclopedia of general folk-lore in my new 
man ; he could talk away about Chinese customs 
and beliefs until further orders. 

The weather was hot and travelling bad, and 
at the end of the first day we had only done a 
stage and a half. 

That night we stayed at a small village, and 
had a very nice, clean room at a little inn. I 
knew the landlord slightly, and we were soon 
having a friendly chat. He told me that my 
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best plan for the next day was to start very 
early and make for a little hamlet called Lai- 
teh-poh, one hundred and ten i distant (or 
about thirty-six English miles). We were up 
betimes the next morning, and made a good 
start. To ensure that we did not oversleep 
ourselves, my friend the iandlord had put the 
alarum-clock of the inn in my room, consisting 
of a tremendous big rooster of lung-power 
sufficient to rouse every fowl within an English 
mile of us. Somewhere about three a.m, this 
giant flapped his wings and uttered a note of 
defiance to all and sundry fowls in the district, 
and then settled down to snooze again. 

My man needed no second edition of Mr. 
Rooster, but was up like a shot. He had gone 
to bed ready dressed, I discovered, and by the 
time I had sleepily struggled into my garments 
he had re-heated some rice left from the evening 
meal and cooked me two eggs—of course, after 
the manner of his class, reserving the water in 
which they were boiled for his own breakfast— 
and brought me my hot water. As we were 
rising to set forth my coolie said the only grace 
he knew. Complacently patting his stomach, 
he called to me : 

“Teacher, it is so nice to eat another man’s 
rice!” 

There was no doubt about his having laid in 
as good a stock as he could possibly find room for. 
However, as he was thankful, that was all I 
had a right to expect, and, as I knew he had a 
hard day's work ahead of him, he was welcome 
to all he could eat. 

About tour p.m. we arrived at Lai-teh-poh—at 
least, my man did. I had stayed behind to 
speak to Wang-da-tih, the muleteer, about the 
transit of the last parcel of letters he had 
taken for us. As I was leaving him, he said to 
me :— 

“ Be careful, teacher. There have been many 
robberies about here lately, and several Chinese 
gentlemen and traders have been lost.” 

“ Well, Wang, my silver is at home,” I replied, 
laughingly, and left him. 

When I arrived at the village I found a col- 
lection of five or six tumbledown houses, which 
could only be called a village by a very great 
act of courtesy. I saw my man standing in the 
doorway of the largest house, and followed him 
in. Passing through the main room, we went 
across a very small courtyard and up a ladder 
to a large loft, which formed the second storey 
of the house. This apartment was about thirty- 
six feet long by sixteen feet broad, and with the 
exception of a little cubicle arrangement, par- 
titioned off at one end by a bamboo screen, was 
quite open. 

My bedding had been arranged behind the 


bamboo screen, and, being tired and footsore, I 
threw myself down to await the evening meal. 
I must have fallen into a sleep, for, awakening, 
I gradually became conscious of voices, and then 
by a little effort I found that I was the subject 
of conversation. Of course there was nothing 
strange in this, but presently one man said:, 
“He does not speak our language.” Another 
replied: “ Still, better not talk here, unless he 
is asleep.” Then I heard cautious footsteps, and 
presently a Chinaman stood over my bed. Of 
course I was asleep—at least, to all appearance. 

Satisfied, the man returned, saying: ‘“ The 
foreign devil is fast asleep.’ Then 1 heard a 
fine plot discussed. There were three men in the 
room, and, like all Chinamen who had not 
mixed with foreigners, they had the idea that 
we always have plenty of silver, and that this 
would be in my box and in my belt. One man 
even suggested that, as a rule, foreigners also 
carried gold-dust with them. 

They must have these treasures of mine ; 
they had quite made up their mind on that 
point, and had not even conceived it necessary 
to go through the formality of asking my opinion 
about it. 

Several methods were discussed, and finally 
it was resolved that at the second watch they 
were to cut my throat and take possession. 
As for my man, they would do with him as cir- 
cumstances demanded—either kill him or bind 
him over to secrecy. My body was to be cut 
up into three portions, and carried away next 
morning in the luggage of the three miscreants. 

You can well imagine I was now not at all 
sleepy—in fact, I had quite sufficient to think 
about to keep my brain active for a time. Here 
was I, ten miles away from the ne@rest Chinese 
village, unarmed and alone, surrounded by a gang 
of murderous Chinese robbers. Clearly I dared 
not trust anyone living in the hamlet. My only 
hope was in my coolie. Had all his fine expres- 
sions of loyalty over the breakfast-table evapo- 
rated with our thirty-six mile walk ? 

After lying still for about half an hour I 
yawned and, making a good deal of noise and 
stretching myself, got up, made sleepily for the 
ladder, and descended to the main room of the 
house. 

Beckoning to my man, I passed into the garden, 
and he followed. I then told him what I had 
heard and asked him what he would do. 

“IT do not want to do anything, teacher,’’ he 
replied, calmly. “I have no silver to be stolen, 
and I do not want to fight. Leave me out of it 
please, sir.” 

This was a cheerful attitude, and no mistake. 
so I pointed out to him that even if he satisfied 
the robber gang and they let him go free he would 
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“ The foreign devil is fast asleep.” 
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be known as having been with me, for Wang, the 

-muleteer, had seen him and would be sure to 
tell peopleso. ‘That being the case, the mandarin 
might ask him questions which would cause him 
a great deal of trouble to answer, and perhaps 
pain, if he had to kneel on broken stones before 
the official, with a man pressing heavily upon 
each shoulder. 

I then made him an offer, promising him that 
if he stood loyally by me and helped me I would 
give him six ourices of silver when we reached 
the capital. +” 

Six ounces yof silver was more money than 
Lao-Fu had ever possessed at any one time in 
his life—six months’ wages for one night’s work. 
He rose eagerly to the bait. 

“ Teacher,” he cried, “I am yours. I am 
yours only. Six ounces of silver! Now I shall 
get married! Will it be pure bank silver, 
teacher ?” 

“ Yes, full quality.” 

“Ah, teacher, lam yours. I will help you; you 
depend on Lao-Fu.” 

1 then gave him an outline of my plan and his 
instructions. I was still to appear ignorant of 
the Chinese language. To any questions put to 
him he was to answer: “I have only been with 
him two days. He feeds me well; that is all 
I know.” 

I then went in and found the three potential 
murderers eating their evening meal. Sitting 
down at the same table, Lao-Fu placed my own 
food on the table, and, after speaking to him 
by signs and a few broken words, I began my 
supper. 

The Chinese plied me with questions, but I 
only shook my head slowly, saying :— 

“Q-shi sin lai tih. O-shoh put lai” (“I am 
only lately arrived. My talk has not yet come”). 

About 8.30 p.m. I arose and, making a sign 
to Lao-Fu to take a light upstairs, we ascended 
the ladder to my little partitioned place. I then 
borrowed the cords from my man’s load, and so 
arranged them as to stretch across the floor 
about three inches from the ground, so that 
anyone coming into the cubicle in the dark 
would be tripped up, especially if walking 
stealthily, hardly lifting up the feet, as is the 
Chinese custom. 

Fortunately I had with me a small bull’s-eye 
lantern, and, lighting this and turning the dark 
slide, I lay down fully dressed upon my bed, just 
covering myself with a blanket. 

About 10.30 I heard the men coming up the 
ladder. My coolie had already retired—like 
myself, fully dressed and covered up with a 
Tug. I was now to have the most trying part of 
my experience. To spend a vigil in the darkness 
under such conditions was by no means likely 


to be an easy task, and after a time the nervous 
strain became intense. I longed to get up and 
walk round the room. I could have called out 
—not in fear, but through the continued strain. 
Then I began to smell the fumes of opium, and 
I saw through a crack in the partition that two 
out of the three rascals were preparing to indulge 
in the narcotic. This somehow served to ease 
the strain, and as I lay watching them the tension 
in a measure relaxed. Their small opium-lamp 
just gave enough light for me to see what they 
were doing. After about an hour the light was 
blown out; I heard one call out ‘ Hao Shui 
Kido” (‘Good sleep’’), and I knew that my 
time was now drawing very near. 

There I lay, unarmed, tired, and footsore, 
with three armed men in the next compartment, 
all agreed upon a plan to murder me. The 
landlord, without doubt, was in league with 
them. My only human ally was a strange 
coolie, and his interest in me was largely a 
financial one. 

After what seemed almost an eternity of wait- 
ing, I heard a low voice say, ‘ Hsien-tsai ” 
(‘Now’), and then a slow, stealthy tread, 
checked all at once by an oath and the falling of 
a heavy body on the floor, accompanied by 
a sharp metallic ring. 

My time had come! Turning on my light, I 
sprang to my feet, and with one bound secured a 
large knife I saw on the floor. Then, seizing 
the man’s pigtail with the other hand, I had 
him a prisoner. The prostrate figure called out 
in Chinese, “ Don’t, teacher! I did not mean 
to awaken you. I only came the wrong way to 
get downstairs!” Then, recollecting I could 
not understand Chinese, he called the coolie 
and begged him to tell me. But by this time I 
had him on his feet, and after some little 
manceuvring, in which the point of the knife 
came very near to his skin, I persuaded him to 
let me conduct him to the place where the opening 
was, with the ladder placed against it. Down 
this he made a quick and most unceremonious 
descent, lying in a huddled heap at the bottom, a 
light from the lower room just enabling me to 
make out the outline of his sprawling figure, 
while sundry groans told me no serious injury 
had. been done. But we were far from being 
finished. Already one of his companions was 
in the act of closing with me. He also carried a 
large knife, and for a moment it seemed as if a 
duel between us was inevitable. Suddenly, 
however, my coolie brought his pole down with 
terrific force upon my assailant’s head, remarking 
as he did so :— 

“Teacher, you said six ounces of silver, did 
you not?” 

Number Two being now out of the way, 
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stunned and helpless, tne third man was ready 
for any compromise, and so we conducted him 
also to the ladder and helped him to a quick 
descent. 

The landlord was by this time on the scene, 
and we made him open the front door and assist 
us in ejecting the three men. Then, carefully 
watching my opportunity, I pushed him out 
also. The door was slammed to and the heavy 
wooden bar put in its staples, and we were safe 
for a time at least. 

From the noisy conversation outside we 
gathered that the discomfited robbers wanted 
to effect an entrance by breaking through the 
wall, but this the landlord refused to permit, 
as he did not want his property damaged, 
and so eventually they cleared off. 

At fie a.m. we had breakfast, and then 
again took: the road. After going about ten 
miles, upon reaching a considerable village, I 
called upon the Chinese official there and related 
our experiences of the past night, and also spoke 
a few words of commendation concerning my 
coolie—words which caused him to swell visibly 
in self-importance. 

The official then told me there had been 
several mysterious disappearances in the district, 
and that in his opinion they were all due to the 
same gang. He promised to at once set about 
having the whole affair investigated, and also 
sent an escort with me in case the robbers waylaid 
me. In addition, he dispatched a special runner 
to the provincial capital with a report concerning 
my deposition. 

Three weeks later I began my return journey, 
and determined to so arrange matters as again 
to spend a night in Lai-teh-poh. Lao-Fu again 
accompanied me, as he had expressed a wish to 
remain in my service for a time. We arrived 
at the hamlet about three p.m., having pushed on 
in the early part of the day so that, if necessary, 
we could get to the next village beyond before 
dark. As we drew near Lao-Fu said :— 

“We are all right, teacher. There hang the 
sinners’ heads.” 

Sure enough, from the loft-window of the inn 
hung four little square bamboo cages, and in 
each cage a human head. The pigtails were 


hanging through the bars, and to each pigtail 
was attached a ticket with the man’s name 
and crime upon it. On entering, we, of course, 
found a new landlord, and the following is an 
abbreviation of his story, told to us that evening. 

The Chinese mandarin had traced these men, 
following up the information I had given him. 
Having been apprehended, they were sent before 
the provincial judge or neth tat, but to him they 
had refused to speak. The judge, however, 
had means to cause them to open their mouths, 
and widely, too. The floor of the court was 
covered with roughly-broken flints, the poor 
wretches condemned to kneel upon them, and 
then a thick piece of wood was put just at the 
back of the knees and the shoulders pressed down, 
the result being excruciating pain, as the tendons 
of the knee are tightly stretched. Cut knees 
and strained muscles at last loosed the guilty 
tongues, and a full confession was then made. 
Four Chinese merchants had been murdered by 
the gang, who had carried the dismembered 
remains away. To be a terror to robbers in the 
future they had been sent back to the scene of 
their crimes and there beheaded, their heads 
being placed in the baskets as I found them. 

The landlord added: ‘‘ Their punishment is 
not yet at an end, for when men are thus sent 
into the next world minus a head, the God of 
the Eastern Hell, before whom they must appear, 
causes them, as a penalty, to go and select their 
own heads out of a vast pyramid of heads, and, 
as they cannot see. you can imagine the task is 
not one they can finish in a hurry.” 

For a second time I passed a sleepless night at 
Lai-teh-poh. A strong wind was blowing, and 
each gust caused those ghastly cages to rap 
against the wall, and you can easily imagine it 
was with real gladness I bade farewell the next 
morning to the. old inn, and I am not likely to 
forget my two nights spent in the loft, where I 
found, in contradiction to the old proverb, 
that it was, after all, a good thing to be a 
listener. 

Lao-Fu, who stood by me so pluckily, would 
accept no praises for his conduct. ‘“ Yes,” he 
would say, when the subject was broached, “ but 
six ounces of silver means a great deal to me.” 


Twenty Years in 
Labrador. 


By WILFR&D T. GRENFELL XM.D., C.%.G. 


In these articles, exclusively written for “‘ The Wide 
World Magazine,” Dr. Grenfell —‘ Grenfell of 
Labrador," the famous medical missionary— 
describes his life work in Labrador, that little- 
known country on the verge of the Arctic wastes 
that has been described as ‘the land of Cain "’ and 
the ‘‘rubbish-heap of the Creation.” Dr. Grenfell 
tells of peril, hardship, and suffering, gives us vivid 
glimpses of the rigours of life among the fishermen, 
and has some quaint stories to relate concerning 
their simple ways. Above all, the narrative shows 
how nobly the doctor; and his devoted band of 
helpers have lived up to the author’s belief that 
“practical Christianity consists of doing deeds of 
love, not talking them.” 


I, 


HE spirit of wanderlust is strong in 
almost every young Englishman. 
If it is not it ought to be, for it is 
largely the wanderlust that has mace 
the British Empire. For my part, I 

have roamed the seas, among the fishermen 

around our islands, from the Channel to the 

North Cape, from the Texel to the Western Islands 

of Iceland, and from the Western Hebrides and 

Tory Island to the Bay of Biscay. When. there- 
fore, an invitation reached me to take one of our 

North Sea ketches to Labrador, and report on 
the conditions of life there among the fishermen, 
all 1 wanted to know was where on earth Labrador 
could be. For'I was little more enlightened on 

the subject than the irrepressible student who 

replied to that question on a general examination 
paper: “It is an island in the Gulf of Mexico, 
remarkable for its export of cocoa-nuts.” 

A reference to the atlas showed that even the 
cartographer wasted no space or detail upon the 
country. Not a soul whom I asked, not even 
the postmaster, could give me any information 
about it. Some said John Cabot went there— 
others denied it strenuously. No one knew why 


A wypical Labrador native. 


From a Photo. by The Holloway Studio. 


he went there ; and, anyhow, his could hardly be 
called a recent visit. One of the sagas of Eric 
the Red described a visit to those parts, or 
thereabouts. Scientists have identified the 
botany, zoology, anthropology, geology, etc., of 
Vineland as being identical with the Eastern 
Coast of Labrador, but Nansen has shown tha! 
the Viking stories of Vineland are as mythical as 
the grapes which are said to grow there. Onc 
thing only seemed certain; Labrador’s name— 
the ‘ Labourer’s Land —was correct in sugges‘ - 
ing a country where bread-fruit and bananas 
do not flourish. I was told that it had been 
christened “ the land of Cain ” and the “ rubbish- 
heap of the Creation,”” which did not exactly 
sound promising. From the ‘‘ isothermic lines ”’ 
on the first page of the atlas I gathered that its 
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temperature was that of North Iceland, though 
its latitude was that of the British Isles. The 
sum total of my investigations was that it was a 
country of ice, dogs, fogs, and cod. Fishermen 
fished there on the banks in summer in exceed- 
ingly cold water. There appeared to be no 
inhabitants since Cartwright left in 1796. It 
chiefly suggested to my mind a magnified cold- 
storage plant. This, then, was the place I was 
going to visit. 

It was in June, 1892, that we sailed. Our 
vessel, the mission hospital ketch Albert, was of 
only ninety-nine tons burden, but as stout a 


to those who knew, about two hundred of these 
were called “Bird Rocks,” about one hundred 
“Gull Rocks,” and a large proportion were called 
Half-way Islands. If you wished to perpetuate 
your name or exercise your fancy there was a 
large choice of islands on which to practise. 
Many had been honoured in that way ; Black- 
guard Bay, Pinch Gut, Tickle, Cut-Throat 
Island, and Devil’s Cape were all ‘suggestive 
titles. That some spots had many names and 
other none was due, probably, to the lack of 
records of previous visitors’ efforts. 

We decided to take a fisherman pilot and 


Map of Labrador, “the rubbish-heap of the Creation," 


craft and as comfortable in a breeze of wind as 
any I have ever been on. 

Head-winds, fog, and ice made our passage 
out, of seventeen hundred miles, occupy 
eighteen days; though in December, we got 
across in twelve and a half days from St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, to Great Yarmouth Pier. 

bs There were no lights or landmarks 
Islands With in Labrador in those days. On 
Sinister Names. the map were innumerable mark- 

ings indicating islands, inserted, 
apparently, for picturesque purposes. According 


showing some of the places mentioned in these articles. 


steer north for the fifty-second latitude, and 
then run in on the archipelago, taking advantage 
of an island known as Round Hill, so-called 
because its spherical shape made it practically 
impossible to avoid that appellation. I shall 
never forget the scene when a hail from the pilot 
brought me on deck. A hot sun was pouring 
down on the deepest of deep blue seas, that no 
painter could have exaggerated, and we were 
gently gliding along toward the most weird 
natural landmarks I had ever seen. From the 
cross-trees I counted a hundred icebergs which, 
with their play of dancing colours and fantastic 
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shapes, suggested the settings of a child’s story- 
book. A large school of whales were blowing and 
playing not a mile away, and birds innumerable, 
too fat to fly, kept flapping along the surface 
out of our way. in most ludicrous attempts to 
overcome the effects of over-indulgence. 

Threading our way through a labyrinth of 
islands, we dropped anchor in a natural harbour 
in the midst of many fore-and-aft schooners, in 
full view of a few houses and stores on the land. 
Very soon, after the manner of the country, our 
flags and strange rig brought many visitors to 
find out who, and what, and why we were. But, 
apparently, all came more especially to propound 
the same conundrum, “‘ How’s t' feesh ? ’’—which, 
being unintelligible to us then, we could only 
reply, “Oh, very well, thank you, and how are 
you?” Perhaps I should explain that, as there 
was then no wireless telegraphy, and only the 
chance of a mail at odd times about three weeks 
apart, this was always the one topic that first 
interested the fishermen ; and quite naturally so, 
as their bread and butter during the winter 
depended upon their success in finding cod or 
other fish in large quantities. Thus, some time 
later, I picked up an ancient skipperman who 
had just lost his schooner in a gale of wind. 
With it had gone everything he possessed. 
At sixty-five years of age he was left 
almost penniless. Yet though we spoke to 
many vessels, and a number of his acquaintances 
came aboard, he always began conversation in 
the same way—“ Well, how’s t’ feesh, boys ? ” 

No sooner was it discovered that I was really 
a ‘medical doctor” than a deputation came 
aboard to invite me to see the sick ashore, for 
the doctor in the little mail steamer was so 
hurried and harried during the minutes the mail 
was being landed that he had ample excuse for 
not being able to leave the boat. On landing I 
was surprised to find a number of—well, call 
them residences, that had been quite unnoticed 
from the ship. They were built of ‘“ studs ’— 
long sticks faced up with a hand-saw—and then 
covered in with sods. These huts were so small 
and so like the earth, that no one would suspect 
their presence. The economy of these pitiable 
houses was that they cost neither material nor 
trouble to build, and, if they proved too hot or 
cold or leaky, all the owner had to do was to 
tear more of the fibrous turfs from the rocks and 
pile them in infinite succession on the top. 


The dwelling that chiefly im- 

A Labrador pressed itself on my memory 
Interior, | was dark and damp and air-tight, 
except for the door, which was 

religiously kept shut. A small funnel through 
the roof from a closed wood stove did nothing 


to assist ventilation, and there was no flooring, 
only sea-shells scattered over the mud upon 
which it was built. When my eyes got 
accustomed to the gloom I discerned a 
small partition, even in this contracted space. 
made of studs and old_ sacks, inside which 
were double-decked wooden bunks on both 
sides, filled with indescribable rags, and 
in utter darkness. Five half-naked children 
were playing in the outside section, and a 
fisherman with pneumonia—probably tubercu- 
losis—was coughing his life away in the inner. 
The only available resources were what is called 
a ‘dry diet”: flour and tea, and, of course, fish 
at certain times of year. But the wife and 
mother, a resident of the country, explained to 
me that they ‘‘ had been out o’ grease this long 
while.” A couple of empty condensed milk tins, 
which were serving the children in lieu of play- 
things, testified to the kindliness (and incidentally, 
as I found out only too sorrowfully, to the 
limitations) of the neighbours. This was a 
sample of: the beginning of the troubles of a 
young doctor who, at best, could stay in one 
place only twenty-four hours. The question 
was: Ought he to humbug these people with a 
bottle of medicine and advice, reinforced by 2 
promise to pray for them, or ought he to ration- 
ally try and tackle the whole question? To 
leave this man meant probable death; to take 
him cruising ‘‘down north” on a strange 
schooner seemed inhuman. I sympathized fully 
with his distraught wife, who would not hear of 
the latter course. We left him, and he died, and 
the heritage of semi-starvation and suffering 
that fell on his young family showed, perhaps, 
that death was not in itself the worst issue. 

Surgical cases fell into a like category. Here 
was a man with early cancer. He simply had 
to be operated on. With only a couple of 
sailor men to help, asepsis is not easy to maintain. 
The relatives fled to the hillsides. They could 
not even stay to keep boiling water going. 
“Cutting ” was a new art out there, and greatly 
feared. Another case was complicated by the 
man who held the light fainting and leaving us 
in sudden darkness. In another, my anzsthe- 
tizer had to go out in the middle of the operation 
and leave me. Not even a surgeon can success- 
fully watch both ends of a patient. 

Our cruise carried us as far north as the 
Moravian settlement at Hopedale, where about 
a hundred and fifty Eskimos had their head- 
quarters. We had visited small villages where 
“Scotch” was understood and spoken, the 
residents being descended from Scotch servants 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, at whose posts 
we also called. 

We had also met the Devon and Dorset speech, 
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the natives being descended from sailors and 
fishermen who had come out early in the century 
with the large fishing firms from Jersey and 
from Poole. We had tried to exchange French 


for the patois of the French Canadians of the 


One of the mission schools. 
From a Photograph. 


Straits of Belle Isle and the Gulf 
of the St. Lawrence. 

The interest of our first acquaint- 
ance with the Eskimos was en- 
larged by the opportunity to serve 
an unfortunate man who, a fort- 
night before, while reloading a 
saluting cannon to greet the arrival 
of their annual supply vessel, the 
Harmony, had blown off both his 
hands, and had been lying on his 
back with nothing but cold (and 
unboiled) water dressings on the 
stumps ever since. The absence 
of a doctor from any of the six 
settlements of the Brethren, and 
the lack of ambulance and _sani- 
tary teaching, after a century and 
a quarter of missionary work among 
these people, struck us greatly. When will men 
see that practical Christianity consists of doing 
deeds of love, not talking them all day long ? 

With the lapse of years I have somewhat 
forgotten the details of my first cruise in these 
waters. The records show some nine hundred 
and fifty sick folk treated, besides a large 
number of applications for help, only some of 
which were we able to meet. But though 


From a 


experience has led me to add to the deductions 
I then drew, I have seen no reason whatever to 
modify them. 

First and foremost—the country is not half so 
bad as it has been painted, and the life of the 
people living in it could be just as desirable 
as that of many who live in crowded cities 
and pass the whole of their natural lives in 
factories or on office stools. Here, at least, 
every man can be his own master, a house- 
holder, enjoying the open-air life and sport 
which is almost the prerogative of the rich 
elsewhere, and is quite beyond the reach of 
the majority. Good evidence of this is shown 
in the intense home love of even the poorest, 
and by the fact that some of the families 
who were helped to leave to take up the 
routine work of American and Canadian 
cities have come back again, while the mines 
farther south have proved no attraction for 
these people, who prefer the face of the 


The perils of Labrador—The hospital motor-boat ‘* McCosh™ ashore in the Straits 


of Belle Isle. (Photograph. 


earth to its depths. I have heard Lord Strath- 
cona, who passed thirteen years in Labrador, 
state that they were the happiest days of his 
long and eventful life. 

Obviously, one of the needs of the country 
was education. Owing to the scattered hamlets 
and homes—almost inevitable if the men are to 
live by hunting—and the dissipation of energy 
caused by a sectarian system of schools, the 
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people are mostly illiterate. This was a very 
serious drawback to their domestic economy, as 
it left them an easy prey to the trader who was 
willing to take advantage of them. It was not 
nearly so great a drawback to the esthetic side 
of life as we, who gauge so much of our happiness 
by artificial 
standards, might 
suppose. People 
can be perfectly 
happy and con- 
tented, live use- 
ful and full lives, 
without the clas- 
sics or even the 
“three R’s.” 
They were not 
an uneducated 
people. The 
evolution of the 
powers of obser- 
vation and _per- 
ception were 
greatly deve- 
loped by the 
simple life, so 
near to Nature, 
which they lived. 
Being turned 
loose from boy- 
hood into the 
primeval forest, 
on the shores of 
a sub-Arctic sea, 
and being forced 
to do things 
rather than pay others to do them for you are 
marvellous character-builders. 

I have enjoyed evenings on the wooden settles 
by their fires, listening to their yarns of adventure 
and recitals of expedients adopted, as much as 
many more presumably profitable small talks 
and scholarly disquisitions at afternoon teas in 
carpeted apartments. The satisfactions of life, 
at least the durable ones, are as attainable in 
Labrador as in London. 

The. ggeat resources of Labrador, except those 
that can be tapped by a purely predatory people, 
are practically still untouched. England, in 
barbaric times, when the sole idea of everyone, 
and not the chief joy of the few, was to hunt and 
kill something, will represent the suggestion 
Labrador presented to me on my first trip. 
Weapons of destruction, if crude, were still 
universal, The antiquated muzzle-loading guns 
were not the least of the dangers of life; they 
were six feet long, being made for the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, who sold them for a pile of skins 
the same height as the gun. One man, who 


A young harp seal on the ice. 
From a Photo. by The Hollmuay Studio, 


came to me with his head tied up in a blood- 
stained bandage, when asked the cause, replied), 
“T’ little ting kicked a bit, but she’s a fair 
beauty. When my grandfather had her she had 
a bell mouth.” The pride of another, at becoming 
possessor of an ancient trophy for two dollars, 
was wonderful 
to behold. He 
remarked to a 
friend, as he 
smacked the gun 
affectionately on 
the breech, ‘‘ My 
bye, it ’ud knock 
t? eye out o’ a 
moskiter ! ” 


A Record of 
Waate. 
The fish, flesh, 
and fowl of 
Labrador have 
been exploited to 
the last degree, 
and no scientific 
or practical 
effort has been 
made for their 
protection or 
rehabilitation. 
Our auks,curlew, 
ducks, and many 
other birds have 
become _ either 
extinct or 
dangerously de- 
pleted. Our deer, owing to forest fires caused by 
carelessnessand unrestricted slaughter by Indians, 
as well as white settlers, have so far diminished 
as to bring semi-starvation to doors where once 
there was always plenty. The destruction of seal 
herds has brought families once affluent to miser- 
able poverty. For some reason our unrivalled 


cherring and mackerel have left us altogether. 


The salmon catch is only a shadow of what it 
once was, and even the returns of our still 
valuable cod fishery show increasing uncertainty 
in quantity and distribution. The growing 
number of trappers, the lack of protection, or the 
destruction of their food supplies, has made the 
annual winter fur-hunt insufficient to maintain 
in comfort all who prosecute-it, and that in spite 
of the immense increase in the price of pelts. 
Seals and whales are rapidly approaching a 
similar fate. 

No mines are yet opened ; no timber properties 
yet developed; and no use is made of our 
unlimited water-power. Only a handful of 
visitors come to enjoy the wild scenery, the 
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The author's station at 
Indian Harbour during 
the fishing season. 


From a Photo. by The 
Holloway Studio. 


unique natural 
conditions, 
and the 
invigorating 
atmosphere, 
though our 
f ords rival 
those of Nor- 
way, and have the additional attraction of 
being virgin and unexplored. No charting has 
been done, and at that time, as already stated, 
there was not one light on the coast from the 
Straits of Belle Isle to Hudson’s Bay to render 
navigation safe. It is little to be wondered at 
if adequate tourist steamers do not ply in our 
waters. In fact, Labrador is in that melancholy 
stage of evolution that must inevitably overtake 
every country until attention is turned to the 
development of industries that man does not 
share with the tiger and the shark. 

The only immediate need, however, which it 
seemed at that time it might be possible for us to 
meet was the problem of affording proper care 
and protection for human life. With that end 
in view, with the aid of friends and of the 
Government: of Newfoundland, we proceeded, 
the following year, to build and equip two small 
hospitals on islands off the coast, in positions 
selected, as far as possible, to meet the require- 
ments both of the huge temporary summer 
floating population and of the winter residents. 
Battle Harbour and Indian Harbour, at the 


From a) 


St. Anthony station in winter. 


(Photograph. 


these have 
been added 
hospitals at 
Meccatina or 
Harrington, on 
the north side 
of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, 
and at St. An- 
thony, on the 
south side of 
the Straits of 
Belle Isle, with 
a fifth hospital 
in Green or 
Notre Dame 
3ay, also on 
the east coast 
of Newfound- 
land. One per- 
manent nurs- 
ing dispensary 
and several 
temporary 


entrance to the 
Straits of Belle 
Isle, and the 
Great Eskimo Bay 
Inlet were selec- 
ted. These hos- 
pitals have gra- 
dually grown, and 
are now equipped 
with power boats 
for visiting a sea- 
faring community, 
with facilities for 
winter travel, and 
with other such 
additions as the 
calls for help make 
advisable. To 


al 
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dispensaries have been opened at intermediate 
points. 

Soon our original sailing ketch was sold as 
being no longer suitable, and replaced by the 
smart little hospital steamer named, after the 
chief donor, Strathcona. She was fitted with 
X-ray apparatus, a searchlight, and wireless 
telegraphy. On this boat a doctor, usually with 
an assistant, patrols the coast during the season 
of open water, sending the operative cases to 
one of the hospitals, carrying the serious medical 
cases, or treating locally if the circumstances call 
for it. This boat has also taken up the much 
larger problem of how to treat the man and not 
merely the disease. As an instance of what I 
mean by this, let me mention three instances. 


One winter day a man brought 

Some Sad__ three bundles on his sledge to the 
hospital. They were his three 

little children, and all had tuber- 

cular disease of joints, bones, and lungs. The 
mother was dead, and the youngest child died a 


few days after being received. The home was a 
miserable, empty shack, the father unable to earn 
enough to care for the children. Drugs, cod-liver 
oil, and a copy of the anti-tuberculosis catechism, 
with a return to the same conditions, did not 
quite seem to meet the case. 

On another occasion, called to a case of 
sickness up a big inlet, we found a father lying 
dead, a mother dying, and five small infants. A 
funeral service the following day, an outfit of 
sombre garments, and a pious sentiment proved 
unsatisfactory as rational efforts to help. 

Yet again, a man living on an outer island, with 
four children, shot himself badly in the shoulder, 
and later died. We found next spring the half- 
naked, half-fed babes well on the high-road to 
all the sequels of chronic starvation. It was 
utterly irrational to wait for tubercular joints 
and cut them out, or the moral lapses that come 
from sheer necessity and then blame and 
punish. 

These are all typical cases; let me now 
explain how we dealt with them. The first 


Dr. Grenfell’s hospital ship “Strathcona” seen through an archway in an immense iceberg. 
From a Photograph. 
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family mentioned were just annexed in their 
hospital kit, the second carried off in their 
mourning, and the third cleaned, fed, and clad 
for exportation, while the steamer waited. Thus 
an orphanage grew up, or rather a children’s 
home, for we often take children for a year or 


Where the waifs and 
strays of Labrador are 
cared for. 


From a Photograpl 


two to give them 
that moral, 
physical, and in- 
tellectual uplift 
which pays far 
better than fight- 
ing later on the 
effects of neglect 
and exposure. 
On arriving 
on the coast the 
chird year, ice 
drove us into a 
nore — sheltered 
port than usual, 
where a crowd 
of half-naked and hungry people were over 
the rail before the anchor was down. There 
was no flour even in the place. Mussels, 
herring boiled without fat, and whelks had been 
the only food for the best part of a month, while 


their only hot drink had been made from the 
leaves of the wild capillaire plant. They had 
neither milk, tea, nor ‘ sweetening.” Some 
were anemic and wasted, others were suffering 
with scurvy, and there were rickets and other 
diseases among the children. ‘lo suggest tonics 
and plenty of milk and vegetables would 
have been a: ne as to insist on open 
air and exercise, seeing the scarcity of 
clothing that was even then keeping some 
from venturing out of doors. By way 
of immediate action our stock of flour 
was baked, our butter and tinned meat 
handed out, and our lime - juice mixed 
in the ship’s buckets, after which we 
breakfasted on the beach with all our 
friends. The result of the pow-wow held 
there was a small lumber mill in their 
bay, and a yard on which we _ build 
schooners and boats. It has now run 
for twelve years, and every man in that 
bay is self-supporting. That is how we 
try to make the remedy fit the disease. 


An industry established by Dr. Greafell—Building a schooner at Canada Bay 


From a Photograph. 


To further increase our earning capacity we 
began later the industry of weaving cloth, and, 
farther north, the embroidery of cured deer- 
skin, bead-work, skin boot-making, native 
model-making, and so on. 


(To be Concluded.) 
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The Cave of Death. 


A CENTRAL AFRICAN LOVE STORY. 


By GERALD BELL. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ARCH. WEBB. 


Romance is not confined to the civilized countries of the world; stories of love and devotion amongst 
savages are occasionally brought to light which equal many "of those woven round more conven- 


tional lives. 
true,” writes Mr. Bell. 


The following narrative is a case in point. 


‘“‘I believe the story to be absolutely 


“The natives appeared to take great pride in narrating the particulars to 


me; and when I broached the subject to Mulemba himself he, in a modest way, confirmed what 
I had previously been told.” 


URING the early part of 1912, whilst 
| on a hunting expedition in the 
region between the Livingstone 
Mountains (at the north-eastern end 
of Lake Nyassa) and the southern 
part of Lake Tanganyika, I spent several weeks 
in the district inhabited by the Swahili people, 
and the romantic story concerning Mulemba and 
Nomuka which I have here set down was told me 
on more than one occasion. The natives, in fact, 
appeared to take great pride in narrating the 
particulars to me; and when I broached the 
matter to Mulemba himself he, in a modest way, 
confirmed what I had previously been told. 
The story interested me so much that I took 
great pains to gather the whole of the facts, and, 
in the ensuing pages, I have told the narrative 
practically as I heard it from the lips of the 
Swahilis themselves. 


i) 


In 1909 the Swahilis were at war with their 
truculent neighbours, the Awemba, and one day 
a fierce battle had been raging since dawn. It 
was now four o'clock in the afternoon, and the 
shadows were beginning to lengthen across the 
field of blood.. The Swahilis had won the day, 
but not without great sacrifice of life; the 
number of dead and dying was appalling, but 
what was far worse, from the Swahili point of 
view, was the large number of warriors who were 
missing. Amongst these was one Mulemba—a 
finely-built, handsome young man, and one of 
the tallest members of his tribe. 

Mulemba was a great favourite with every- 
body, especially the young women, although, 
strange as it may appear, he seemed to be quite 
indifferent to their coy advances. Whilst busy 
pounding millet or brewing native beer, they 
often remarked on his preoccupation and 
reserved manner. Now, however, he was missing, 
and this fact furnished them with another theme 
for conversation. What had become of him ? 
was the question that nearly everybody asked, 
but which nobody could answer. They knew he 
had not been killed in the battle, for, if so, his 
body would afterwards have been discovered. 


The only conclusion they could arrive at was 
that he had been taken prisoner, and if this was 
the case, they well knew there was little chance 
of ever seeing him again alive. 

The following morning the King summoned 
the royal witch doctor, in order to glean his 
opinion as to the whereabouts or fate of Mulemba. 

“ Magician,” said the King, “‘ tell me what has 
become of my brave warrior, Mulemba. Has 
his body remained undiscovered, or have our 
enemies spirited him away to their own country?” 

“ Know, O King,” answered the witch doctor, 
“that last night, after everyone had retired, I 
repaired to my hut vf magic in the heart of the 
forest. There, to the music of the roaring lions, 
I consulted my magic bones. ‘This is what they 
told me: Mulemba, your valiant warrior, has 
fallen into the hands of our enemies, the Awemba, 
who have taken him with them to the Chinyanza 
country. But Mulemba is a great fighter, O 
master, and he will yet return to us and again 
prove his prowess as a Swahili warrior.” 

“ Magician, I hope it will be so,” replied the 
King. ‘ Mulemba is a warrior whom I greatly 
admire, and we can ill spare him at such a time.” 

The women were naturally curious to hear 
more, but, knowing the witch doctor’s peculiari- 
ties, they refrained from questioning him. Had 
they done so, they would have been told not to 
interfere with his business. His magic bones 
had never failed to reveal a mystery, and they 
must possess their souls in patience. 

The time, however, passed by, and still there 
was no news of the missing warrior. ‘Two moons 
came and went, and the Swahilis began to 
doubt the prophetic powers of their magician. 
but his words did not remain unjustified much 
longer. One evening the people were startled by 
seeing in the distance a girl approaching the 
village. She was leading a riding ox, and a man 
was tied on to the back of the animal. As they 
came closer, the natives recognized that the 
rider was none other than Mulemba. The girl, 
who was young and beautiful, was, from her 
general appearance, evidently the daughter of 
some distinguished person. The Swahilis 
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became mad with delight and curiosity, and a 
messenger was immediately dispatched to inform 
the King of what was taking place. Presently 
the girl, still leading the ox, came up to the 
warriors at the outer stockade, and demanded 
to be shown into the Royal presence. One of 
the guards at once conducted her to the King’s 
hut, for they saw from her dress that she was of 
Royal blood. 

Mulemba, who looked very weak and strange, 
was assisted off the ox, but after he had been 
given some food and drink, he revived con- 
siderably. Later on, he commenced to tell the 
story of his terrible experiences, and although I 
cannot, of course, give his narrative word for 
word, the facts which follow are as nearly as 
possible a literal translation of the thrilling story 
which he unfolded to his astonished hearers 
outside the King’s hut. 


On the day of the great battle I was anxious 
to acquit. myself with credit, and seeing a chief 
of the Awemba—a big, powerful man—slay one 
of our chiefs, Kalamba, I determined in turn to 
slay him. Several times I tried to reach him, 
but he was surrounded by a bodyguard, some of 
whom I slew; but it was the chief himself I 
wanted, and, although he was in the midst of a 
large guard, I managed to keep him in sight. He 
was easily distinguishable from the rest by 
reason of his great height and the black cows’- 
tails fastened round his arms and ankles. 

Towards the afternoon the enemy commenced 
to retreat, and, in my anxiety lest the chief should 
escape, I followed them, and succeeded in slaying 
him. On seeing their chief fall, and discovering 
that they were no longer pursued by our warriors, 
they halted and surrounded me. I slew many 
of their number, but as my strength became 
exhausted, they eventually overpowered me and 
bound my wrists behind my back. Their King 
had fled to the borders of the country of their 
allies, the Chinyanza, in the Livingstone Moun- 
tains, and it was to him they took me. It was 
impossible for me to escape, as I was closely 
guarded day and night, and my wrists were 
bound nearly all the time. We travelled thus 
for twenty days, and the Awemba, in revenge 
for the death of their chief, beat me continually. 
Not a day passed on that long journey but I was 
flogged, as the scars on my back and arms will 
prove. 

When we arrived at our enemies’ retreat in 
the Livingstone Mountains, I was taken to their 
King, Moamba, who, after hearing the evidence 
of his warriors, said he would pronounce 
sentence on me in a week’s time. I was then led 
away, still carefully guarded, to the hut where 
they intended keeping me a prisoner. Near the 


entrance stood a beautiful native girl, clad only 
in a loin-cloth, according to the custom of our 
country. Around her neck, wrists, and ankles 
were bands of solid gold, and, hanging from her 
neck on to her breast, was one large and priceless 
cowrie, such as could only be worn by one of 
the Royal household. On approaching her, the 
warriors shouted, ‘* Bayete!” the Royal salute, 
thus proclaiming her to be either a queen or a 
princess. 

On perceiving that my arms were strapped 
behind my back, she sharply ordered the warriors 
to release them. ‘‘ You are surely not going to 
be so cruel as to shut him up in a dark hut in so 
helpless a condition,” she added. The raw-hide 
thongs that bound my arms were them untied, 
and I was thrust into the hut and the door closed 
behind me, one of the warriors mounting guard 
outside. 

Nomuka, for such was the name of the 
princess, was Moamba’s second daughter, and, 
thinking that 1 might be hungry, she went 
herself and obtained some food for me. She 
refused all offers of assistance from her hand- 
maidens, who wanted to carry the food for her, 
and, ordering the sentinel to go a little distance 
from the door of the hut, she brought the food 
in to me. She seemed full of curiosity, and 
questioned me very closely as to my antecedents, 
not forgetting to ask me if I was married. She 
did not seem displeased when I answered that 
I was not. 

During the days that followed Nomuka 
became my sole attendant, so far as food was 
concerned. Naturally, 1 was very grateful to 
her for her kindness, and it is not surprising that 
a mutual affection and attachment soon sprang 
up ketween us. Hardly an hour passed without 
Nomuka visiting me under some pretext or 
other, and it was not long before I made up my 
mind that if I ever escaped I would try to win 
her for my wife. Her repeated visits to me, 
however, eventually came to her Royal father’s 
ears, and he was very angry to hear that a 
daughter of his should so lower herself as to fall 
in love with one in my humble position, especially 
an enemy and a prisoner. His rage was very 
great, and although she was his favouritedaughter 
he ordered her to be shut up in a hut by herself 
until I had received my sentence. 

Her father’s decision greatly grieved 
Nomuka, as she was very anxious to hear what 
my fate would be. But when two young hearts 
are united, there are more ways than one of 
communicating with each other. The woman 
who was told off to attend to Nomuka’s wants 
was much attached to the princess, and although 
it would have meant death at the hands of the 
King’s executioners had he known of her dis- 
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disloyalty, she agreed to act 
as messenger between my 
sweetheart and myself. 
The day had now arrived for the King 
to pronounce my sentence, and soon 
after sunrise I was brought out to 
hear what my fate was to be. In the 
presence of the assembled warriors the 
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decree was issued that I was to be taken to 
He Cave of Death, and there left to linger until 

I died. When the warriors heard the Royal 
decision they roared, with one accord, “ Bayete!” 
thus signifvins: their approval of the sentence. 
Nomuka, who could Lear all that went on from 
her hut, almost fainted when she heard the 
verdict. 

The Cave of Death—it sounded awful! She 
knew only too well that those who were sent 
there never returned ; but-she was brave, this 
Awemba princess, and determined to rescue me 
even from my terrible place of imprisonment 

Before the sun was at its height I was marched 
off to the mountains, and early in the afternoon 
we reached the entrance to the dreaded cave, 
which was situated half-way up the mountain- 
side. Here I was blind-folded, and led into the 
interior. We passed through what I judged to 
be a number of small passages and tortuous 
windings, and, after a time, came to a halt. 
The bandages were now removed from my eyes, 
and I found on looking round that we were in a 
large vault, lighted by a few rough torches that 
my captors had fastened to the walls. I asked 
if this was my destination, but my guards only 
jeered, saying that I should know everything 
after awhile. 

They ate some food which they carried, and 
threw me the little that was left after they had 
finished. Being ravenously hungry, ] devoured 
it more like a wild beast than a man. As soon 
as I had finished I was roughly ordered to 
proceed. We passed through many more 
tortuous passages, and eventually came to a 
large, deep hole or pit. No artificial light was 
needed here, as some rays from the sun were 
reflected in this part, although no one seemed to 
know exactly how they filtered through. 

I was now ordered to descend the terrible- 
looking chasm by means of a rude ladder which 
my captors placed over the brink. I could not 
forbear shuddering, and asked the guards to kill 
me rather than force me down such a fearful 
hole, saying that death swift and sure would 
be a hundred times better than the awful doom 
that appeared to await me at the bottom of the 
pit. I had, like everybody else in the country, 
heard of the agonies suffered by captives in the 
Cave of Death before madness and ultimately 
death came to their relief. 

“ Down with him,” commanded the man in 
charge, and I was forced over the side on to the 
ladder. My hands were still tied together, 
although in front instead of behind, and I was 
not quite helpless in descending. Down, down 
I went, one of the guards following me. It 
seemed as though I should never reach the 
bottom, so far was it from the top of that awe- 


inspiring hole. At last I felt the last rung of 
the lowest ladder, and as I could hear the drip, 
drip of the water falling from the sides of the 
pit. I knew I could not be far from the bottom. 

My guard ordered me to let go and drop, but 
although I knew that the bottom was but a few 
feet below me, I hesitated to risk the leap. 
Beneath me I could distinctly hear a hissing 
noise like that made by the loathsome toads 
which abound in the country. The guard, 
seeing that I would not relinquish my hold of 
the ladder, kicked me savagely several times on 
the head, thus forcing me to lose my hold and 
fall. I came down on my feet into about three 
inches of mud and slime, my captor havirg 
meanwhile commenced to ascend, taking with 
him the bottom length of ladder, and leaving me 
quite helpless. I was afraid to move, not 
knowing whether there might be another 
yawning chasm within a few feet of me. 

Hiss! Hiss! Hiss! Heavens! what was 
that ? Hiss! Hiss! Hiss! again. The truth 
suddenly dawned upon me, and I realized that 
my position was a thousand times worse than 
death. I was in a pit, the slimy bottom of 
which was one writhing mass of serpents! I 
did not know whether or not they were deadly. 
In a way I hoped they were, for death would 
then be much quicker ; but if they were not I 
knew my fearful surroundings would result in a 
long and lingering madness before I succumbed 
to starvation. Just at the moment when I 
longed most for death, however, 1 thought of 
Nomuka. She loved me; she was brave ; and 
I felt sure she would do her utmost to rescue 
me. But could I stand the tremendous strain 
until she was able to do so? For the sake of 
our great love-for each other I determined to do 
all I could to keep my nerve and senses. 

Hiss! Hiss! Hiss! once more. This time 
the sounds seemed to proceed from under my 
very feet. I now looked down for the first time. 
and what I saw nearly deprived me of my reason, 
despite my desire to keep myself under control. 
There, in the dim light, hundreds of glaring eyes 
seemed to be piercing me like red-hot irons. 

As my eyes began to get accustomed to the 
gloom, I could dimly make out the forms of long, 
writhing, creeping monsters, squirming in one 
horrible, living mass within a few inches of my 
feet. I did not dare to move hand or foot, 
fearing that if I did I might be bitten by one of 
the snakes. There I stood as though petrified, 
until presently a cold, slimy body touched me 
on the foot. At the contact I shrieked aloud 
in terror. My voice sounded strange and 
hollow, echoing and re-echoing, proving to me 
that the pit in which I was placed was the 
termination of some underground passage. 
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The snakes now crawled away from my 
immediate vicinity, apparently fnghtened by 
my shrieks and kicking, and I moved slowly 
towards the spot from which my voice echoed. 
I continued shrieking, as I thought it was the 
only means of keeping the loathsome creatures 
away. After moving very slowly in this 
manner for what, to me, seemed an age, I came 
to an upright wall. Turning to the left, and 
feeling along the wall with my hands, which 
were still bound, I reached a passage or tunnel, 
the floor of which seemed to rise gradually from 
the level of the pit. Here the light was a trifle 
better than in the pit itself, but, when I looked 
at the sides of the tunnel, which were in the form 
of shelves or terraces, I noticed dozens of 
loathsome reptiles. Their bodies appeared as 
large in circumference as a man’s leg, and the 
noise made by their continuous hissing was 
absolutely blood-curdling. 

Another discovery which I made only 
deepened, if possible, the horror of my position, 
for, in addition to the serpents, the floor of the 
passage was strewn with human skeletons, 
proving it to be in reality a veritable cave of 
death. It is easy to imagine the effect of this 
on my already overwrought nerves. By this 
time I was almost in a state of collapse, but I 
determined to continue my way in the hope of 
finding something more pleasant and hopeful. 

I soon found, however, that my passage was 
barred by an especially large snake, hissing and 
shooting out its forked tongue at me in a most 
ominous manner. Presently it moved, and came 
slowly towards me. Gradually I was forced 
back again in the direction of that awful pit, 
until I once more felt the slime under my feet, 


and knew thereby that 1 had regained my_ 


starting-point. Although my efforts had only 
resulted in increasing my fears, I had gained 
one consolation, as, by discovering a sharp stone 
embedded in the wall, I had managed to cut the 
thongs which bound my wrists. 

I now sank to the floor exhausted, quite 
indifferent to the slime which surrounded me. 
I was, however, quickly startled by a new terror, 
a number of objects striking the bottom of the 
pit with dull, sickly thuds. A few seconds later, 
the sound was repeated, but this time something 
that had been thrown from the top struck me on 
the back between the shoulders. It felt like a 
cold fish on the naked flesh, and I winced at the 
contact. I tried to shake it off, but the cold, 
clammy thing stuck fast, until at last I ventured 
to touch it with my hands. I breathed a sigh of 
relief when I found it was only a toad—a big, 
fat toad, which, by the force of its long fall, had 
flattened itself against my naked back. I could 
now hear more of the soft, heavy things falling, 


but, as I now knew what they were, they no 
longer added to my fears. 

They must have been shot down by the 
basket-full, as hundreds upon hundreds of them 
descended. It was a sickening sight to see the 
serpents greedily swallowing the toads, some-of 
them so large that they stuck in the throats of 
the reptiles. It took them but a few minutes 
to finish their gruesome meal, and when this was 
done they crawled lazily back to the ledges and 
passages leading from the pit. They now took 
little notice of me, but by this time I was too 
far gone to appreciate their lack of attention. 

I fell to the floor, and remembered nothing 
more until I heard the sound of falling toads 
once more. I hardly knew if I had been uncon- 
scious or whether, through sheer exhaustion, I 
had fallen asleep. Which ever it was, I must 
have remained oblivious of my predicament for 
a whole day and night, as I felt sure the snakes 
were not fed at less frequent intervals. Some 
of the toads again fell on me, but these I removed 
with my hands as before. 

I had by this time quite given up hope, and 
merely waited for death to relieve me of my 
sufferings. 1 began to wish that it would come 
speedily and release me from my awful torture, 
but so far as I could see I should have to wait 
until I succumbed to starvation and the horror 
of my surroundings. I still felt that Nomuka 
would do her utmost to save me, although her 
chances of success seemed to be very small. 
Even if she had been released immediately after 


.I was taken away, her father would probably 


have a strict watch kept upon her movements. 
I knew also that, brave as she was, she could do 
little without assistance, and I despaired of ever 
beholding her again. What would she do? 
Would she soon forget our few days of happiness 
and marry one of the Awemba chiefs, or would 
she mourn my death and refuse the husband 
her father selected for her? These were the 
questions which chiefly filled my mind as I lay 
in what I thought was my living tomb. 

For a long time I remained as still as I could 
in my unhappy circumstances, but eventually 
I must have sunk into a stupor. Suddenly I 
awoke with a start, and sat upright, listening. 
Surely that was a voice I had heard? Or had 
I been dreaming ? But no; my first thought 
was correct. There it was again, and this time 
T felt sure it was a human voice. But what was 
it saying? It sounded such a long way off, 
and I could not hear distinctly. , Presently it 
became somewhat louder, and this time not 
only did I realize that it was a human being 
who was speaking, but also a woman. 

For some moments I heard nothing further ; 
then I was overjoyed to hear somebody calling 
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“| was startled by @ light shining before my eyes.” 
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my name. Who could it be? Had my beloved 
Nomuka succeeded after all in reaching my 
prison? At this moment I heard something 
being slowly lowered, and soon it touched my 
head. I seized hold of it, and found it to be an 
earthenware dish containing food, on the top of 
which was a gourd of sweet, fresh milk. Greedily 
I devoured the food and drank the milk, although, 
up to now, I had hardly felt the pangs of hunger, 
so disconcerted had I been by the other terrors. 

The dish and gourd were presently slowly 
drawn up, and again the voice spoke. This 
time I fancied I could hear the words. Yes ; 
1 could distinguish nearly every one. The 
voice was asking me to cheer up, as in a few 
hours somebody would come to release me. I 
now knew that it was Nomuka who was speaking, 
and I called her name. What risks she must have 
Tun, and how brave she was to bring me food ! 

I was now imbued with fresh courage and 
hope, and I listened continually for a renewal of 
the sounds that had proved such sweet music 
to my ears. But hour after hour went by, and 
still no signs of my release were forthcoming. 
Again I commenced to grow weak for want of 
food, and despair returned to my mind. Would 
Nomuka be able to get back with the help which 
she had promised, or had her father discovered 
her absence and its cause? As the time went by, 
I began to think that some harm had befallen 
her, and that her efforts had been in vain. 

Hour after hour passed, but Nomuka did not 
return, until at last I dropped to the ground 
quite exhausted, and indifferent to the cold, 
slimy serpents that were crawling near me. How 
long I lay like this I cannot tell, but I was 
eventually startled by alight shining before my 
eyes. This quickly revived me somewhat, and 
I found on examination that the same earthen- 
ware dish, containing food and milk, had been 
lowered as before, although this time a lighted 
torch had been placed upon it. I managed to 
take a little milk, but was much too faint to 
touch solid food. 

Those at the top soon commenced to haul up 
the rope, but only for a few feet, and it was then 
lowered again. I concluded that this was a 
sign, and on looking at the rope more closely, 
found, in addition to the knots which were tied 
in it to hold the food, a small loop or stirrup. 
This had evidently been made for me to put my 
feet in, and indicated that after I had done so, 
those above would haul me up. 

Suddenly I heard the voice again. My 
beloved Nomuka was speaking. At first I 
could not hear distinctly, but after a while I 
could make out her words quite plainly. She 
was asking me to put my foot in the loop, so 
that she could have me drawn to the surface. 


My danger was over then, and my brave princess 
had succeeded in getting back in order to release 
me from my horrible prison ! 

Feeling a little better as a result of the milk 
I had drunk, I did as Nomuka had indicated. 
Holding on as firmly as I could with both hands, 
I was slowly hauled up. Even now I began to 
wonder if I should ever reach the top, for, being 
so weak, I felt that I could not retain my grip 
of the rope much longer. Realizing, however, 
what it would mean if I let go, I managed to 
cling on, and at last came’ within sight of my 
rescuers. When I reached the top, the fresh 
air proved too strong for me for a few minutes 
after the almost suffocating atmosphere to which 
I had become accustomed, and I swooned right 
away. “But Nomuka, who was accompanied by 
six chosen handmaidens, sprinkled cold water on 
my face, and presently I opened my eyes to find 
that she had thrown her arms around my neck 
and was kissing me repeatedly. 

Her delight seemed great when I fully regained 
my senses, and she then told me how she had 
managed to get away from her father’s kraal. 
Luckily, she had experienced little difficulty, 
and her absence during the first time she brought 
me food had not been noticed. Nomuka had 
many staunch followers amongst her tribe, and, 
with their assistance, no suspicion had been 
aroused. She expressed her determination to 
accompany me on my journey home, but her 
handmaidens, most of whom had lovers amongst 
the Awemba warriors, decided to risk the 
consequences of returning to their own tribe. 

Nomuka afterwards told me that the serpents 
in the pit were not deadly, but the effect of their 
company amidst such aw ful surroundings can well 
be imagined. It was apparently intended that the 
victims of the Cave of Death should be terrorized 
into madness before dying of starvation. 

We now made our way through the passages 
leading to the outer entrance of the cave, where 
a riding-ox, which Nomuka had brought with 
her, was waiting. I was still too weak to mount 
the beast, so the handmaidens lifted me on to 
its back and tied my feet underneath so that I 
should not fall. Riding in this way, Nomuka 
has, after many long and wearisome days, 
brought me back to my King and tribe. There 
is no doubt that had it not been for her courage 
and devotion, I should long ere this have suffered 
the fate which my enemies prepared for me. 


There was much feasting and rejoicing amongst 
the Swahilis after Mulemba’s story had been 
told. The King selected him as one of his 
chiefs, and the delight of the tribe knew no 
bounds when Nomuka became the wife of the 
newly-promoted warrior. 


Across the Andes and 
Down the Amazon. 


THE STORY OF AN ADVENTUROUS JOURNEY. 
By A. E. PRATT. 


The author and his son went tu South America to investigate the fauna of the little-known country 


surrounding the head-waters of the Amazon. 


They travelled right across the continent from West to 


East, scaling the Andes on mule-back and travelling down the upper reaches of the Amazon on rafts, 
meeting with many mishaps in the dangerous rapids with which the stream is studded. Mr. Pratt describes 
the various adventures which befell the party, and illustrates his narrative with his own photographs. 


journey—Some friends turned out to sce the 


them acroes the river. 


‘avellers off, and accompani 
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T was on the 10th of April, rgt2, that 
my son and I left England for South 
| America, to investigate the fauna, 


country surrounding the Upper 
Marafion, the head-waters of the River Amazon. 
It was owing to the keen interest taken in 
natural history by Mrs. Joicey and her son, Mr. 
James Joicey, the well-known entomologist, that 
this journey was undertaken. Without their aid 
it would have been impossible. 

Our passage across the Atlantic was as smooth 
and perfect as it is possible to be ; each morning 
we awoke to a cloudless sky and a sea like glass. 
Trinidad, Colon, and Panama were reached in 
due course, and then, boarding a coaster, we 
sailed along the Pacific coast to Payta, a tiny 
town with a magnificent harbour in the northern 
part of Peru. 


1, 


Payta is the port for Piura, with which it is 
connected by rail across the arid wilderness 
known as the Sandy Desert of Sechura. Where 
this rail runs there is neither leaf nor bud, 
except in one or two small valleys. 

The old Piura was founded in the midst of the 
desert by Pizarro, the Spanish conqueror of the 
Incas, but owing to its unhealthy situation a 
new town was built in the present position. 

It is a typical old Spanish place, with its quaint 
houses of adobe or sun-dried bricks, each with an 
imposing archway and stone courtyard attached. 
The streets are narrow, and in most cases it is 
barely possible for two persons to walk abreast 
on the pavements. There is no vehicular traffic, 
the mule or donkey doing all necessary transport. 
Piura is a great cotton centre, this useful crop 
being grown on the desert by irrigation. Just 
outside the town a railway runs to Catacags, 


ve 
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which is. one of 
the chief centres 
of the Panama 
hat trade. There 
is a widespread 
idea that the 
Indians engaged 
in this industry 
work with their 
hands under 
water so as to 
keepthe material 
pliable. This is 
not so, however, 
for they achieve 
their object by 
making the hats 
in the small 
hours of the 
morning, when 
the air is slightly 
humid. 

At Piura we 
were delayed 
some ten days, 
procuring mules 


pany us, as the 
journey across 
the desert is ex- 
tremely danger- 
ous for anyone 
travelling alone. 
He said he had 
waited days for 
some party or 
other to go with, 
and we, of 
course, con- 
sented to let him 
join us. We soon 
discovered, how- 
ever, that there 
was something 
very curious 
about our new 
acquaintance. 
Although he 
wanted to travel 
in company, he 
frequently rode 
on ahead and 
made himself 


One of the scores of crosses put up by the wayside memory of unfortunate S 
and the usual travellers who have lost their lives at the bands of the desert bandits. scarce for hours 
appurtenances From a Photograph. together. It is 


for expeditions 
into the “ Back of Beyond.” These few days 
were made extremely pleasant for us by the 
English community, and will always be 
associated in our minds with very pleasing 
recollections. 

On the morning of May 14th, 1912, just before 
daybreak, we started on our eventful journey 
across the desert, over one of the world’s 
mightiest mountain ranges, and down its greatest 
river, a total distance of well over four thousand 
miles, much of it through practically unknown 
country. 


our firm opinion 
that he was in league with one or other of the 
numerous gangs of bandits that infest these 
silent tracts of lifeless country, and that he was 
keeping in touch with them and planning to 
have us attacked when the right moment came. 
The photograph reproduced above shows one of 
the many crosses erected by the wayside in loving 
memory of some poor traveller who has lost his 
life at the hands of these dastardly vermin of 
the desert. So far as we were concerned, we 
must have proved ourselves too wide-awake, for 

later our myste- 


The 
Mysterious 
“Merchant.” 


Some friends 
turned out to 
see us off and 
accompanied us 
to the other side 
of the river. 
Just as we were 
leaving a man 
rode up to us 
and, stating 
that he was a 
merchant, _re- 
quested permis- 
sion to accom- 


A scene on the desert—As far as the eye could reach there was only illimitable 
sand, strewn here and there with the bones of perished males and donkeys. 


From a Photograph. 


rious companion 
left us alto- 
gether, and we 
did not see or 
hear of him 
again. Alto- 
gether, includ- 
ing him, we were 
a party of seven, 
my son and my- 
self being the 
only Europeans. 

The desert 
was a terrible 
place. As far 
as the eye could 
reach there was 
nothing but 
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sand, illimitable sand, strewn here and there with 
the bones of perished mules and donkeys. It was , 
fairly cool when we set out, but before very long 
the sun gained power and beat down upon us 
As we proceeded the 


with blistering heat. 
mules’ feet sank 


into the sand 
several ‘nches at 
each step, mak- 
ing the going 
most laborious. 
After a few 
hours we saw in 
the distance a 
little stunted 
vegetation, and, 
small though it 


these cheerful surroundings we were glad of the 
shelter of the hut. 

After the scorching day the night was cold, 
as is often the case in the desert. At three 
o'clock we rose, called the arrieros together, 
and loaded 
the pack-mules. 
We worked in 
absolute — dark- 
ness, for no 
moon or stars 
lighted the 
heavens. Night 
reigned black 
and deep — in- 
deed. By four- 
thirty, in the 


was, the sight Cruz de Cana, a halting-place in the midst of the desert. great stillness 
was refreshing. From a Photograph, that precedes 


The water that 

we had with us had got quite hot, and as the day 
wore on we longed for a really cold drink. | At 
last, tired out, thirsty, and hungry, we reached 
Cruz de Cana, a little hut in the midst of the 
wilderness. This is inhabited by an old Indian 
and his wife and child. ‘The appearance of all 
three was, to say the least of it, extremely 
grimy, and the fact that their household pets 
were pigs, chickens, goats, and guinea-pigs did 
not improve matters. However, in spite of 


the dawn, we 
were once more on the move. 

As before stated, our merchant com- 
panion had disappeared. We thought at 
the time that it was very strange, and sub- 
sequent events left us little room for doubt 
that he had wormed every detail of our 
intended route out of our unsuspecting 
arrieros, and then departed to join his cut- 
throat friends and make ready to waylay 
us on our road, 


From a Photograph. 
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About noon of the next day we 

A Narrow reached Chulucanas, a village of 
Escape. little importance, where we spent 
the following day. From here, by 

a lucky chance, we decided to alter our course 
and see the country round Santo Domingo. 
This necessitated our taking the road to the left 
instead of that to the right, which is the usual 
and shorter route. It was probably most 
fortunate for us that we altered our original idea 
of going the shortest way, as two days later the 


As the travellers ascended higher and higher the scenery became magnificent. 


made bread, new milk, and coffee freshly gathered 
and ground. Needless to state, we did thorough 
justice to it. . 
A good-bye and God-speed and we were again 
on our way, arriving just as dusk was falling at 
a little hut, drenched with rain but glad to rest. 
The next morning, soon after daybreak, we 
started off and found travelling very difficult, as 
after the heavy rains the road was awful. It 
was quite a feat of endurance to keep on the 
animals’ backs ; at every step they sank into 


a . = 


From a Photograph, 


news reached us that two men and a woman had 
been killed on one of the very spots that we 
should have passed through had we not changed 
our minds. Our friend the ‘‘ merchant” and 
his companions were no doubt responsible for 
this outrage, and had we not altered our course 
we should most probably have been the victims. 

The cunning of these bandits being greater 
than their bravery, there is not much chance of 
escape for the traveller, as they hide behind the 
sparse vegetation and attack from the rear. 

Leaving Chulucanas, we gradually found our- 
selves among more luxuriant vegetation. Tree 
ferns and beautiful palms lined the way, forming 
as pretty a natural avenue as the most ardent 
lover of Nature could desire. The road was 
winding and in places quite steep, but after the 
sunburnt wastes of the desert we found the 
going pleasant and the shade afforded by the 
trees most welcome. 

No people in the world are more hospitable 
than the Peruvians of the upper and middle 
classes. Of the lower orders and the Cholos—a 
race of Indian descent—there is quite a different 
tale to tell. Soon after we left Chulucanas we 
arrived at a farmhouse, and the host welcomed 
us with great kindness, setting before us a hearty 
meal, which consisted of fresh butter, home- 


the mud up to their flanks. However, we 
managed to get along somehow, and at 5 p.m. 
arrived at a house built on an exposed mountain 
ridge about four thousand feet up. The owner 
of the place was away, but the man in charge 
made us very welcome. , 
As we were some long distance in 
A Night advance of our arrieros there was no 
of hope of getting our baggage that 
Torment. evening, so there was nothing to do 
but build a big fire, dry our clothes, 
and make ourselves as comfortable as circum- 
stances would permit. With the very best of 
good intentions the man gave us sheepskins, 
and did everything he could to make us com- 
fortable, and after our arduous day we turned in 
early, intending to have a good long sleep. But 
we soon found this quite impossible, for as soon 
as we were on our backs absolute torment began. 
The sheepskins ‘‘ came to life ” with a vengeance ; 
there must have been simply thousands of 
vermin. In the morning we discovered that 
fleas were the least objectionable of our night 
visitors, there being “ other things " as well. 
Next day we found it necessary to rest a day, 
as two mules were completely played out and 
the others barely able to jog along. Poor 
animals! Their lives are full of suffering from 
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beginning to end. Their backs are in_ holes 
from the galling loads which they are compelled 
to carry, and they are usually half-starved, 
unless the owner himself accompanies them, If 
water is near they get drink; if not they are 
obliged to go without, and their thirst must at 
times be terrible. 

In the morning we sent three donkeys back to 
relieve our worn-out beasts, and later on, one 
by one, they all came straggling along. We 
immediately saw that they had good grass and 
water. In due course next day, with no more 
excitement than being pitched off my mule into 
soft mud, we reached Santo Domingo. The 
mountain scenery is rather fine. not unlike parts 
of Switzerland in summer. Here, as in many 
other places, the people ride bullocks, and 
nearly all over Peru they are used as a means of 
transport through the moniana or forest zone. 

We had hoped to pitch our tent for some 
little time in the vicinity of Santo Domingo, 
but a few days here convinced us that there was 
not sufficient variety in the fauna to permit of 
a lengthy stay, so we made our way down to 
Morropon. ‘This place is sandy and lies on the 
edge of the desert, but there is rain and aso 
plenty of tropical vegetation. 

‘Travelling on again, we covered a good many 
miles and at twilight reached Salitral, where, at 
the house of the gobernador (head of the village), 
we put up for the night. 

The next day we spent ten hours in the saddle, 
and it was after this that the real ascent of the 
mighty Andes began. After travelling for four 
hours the following morning we rode into San 
Antonio. This is one of the numerous haciendas 
(farms) dotted all over the country, and is main- 
tained by the sale of aguardiezile, or native sugar- 
tum. This stuff is the curse of the country. It 
1s drunk in small or large quantities by all and 


sundry, and its effect on the Cholo inhabitants 
of the interior is to absolutely deaden their minds. 

The rum is made from sugar-cane. The cane 
having been cut, the juice is extracted by a 
process similar to that of mangling clothes, 
except that the work is done by bullocks. A pole 
is attached to the necks of these beasts and, 
walking round and round, they cause the leverage 
to turn the rollers, the sugar-cane being pushed 
in by a child, boy or girl. The juice thus 
extracted falls into a V-shaped trough which is 
connected with the tubs in the distillery. 

As San Antonio is situated well up in the foot- 

hills of the Andes there are some very fine 
views of the surrounding country. 
It was necessary to go down to 
Palanbla in the valley below, as it 
is from there that the road to the 
pass begins. The ascent is very 
steep and long, and, as the sun was well up 
before we were ready to start, we postponed our 
departure until the next morning, when, at 
daybreak, we got off. The day was dull, but 
windless, and at first the ascent was’ gradual. 
Rain threatened, but none came ; we met that 
later. As we rose higher and higher the aimo- 
sphere became colder every minute. Reaching 
an altitude of about eight thousand feet, the air 
grew heavy with the scent of numerous wild 
flowers, and I do not think that in all my travels, 
many of them into unknown parts of the world, 
1 have ever seen them in such profusion. On 
all sides were flowers of every shade and hue— 
great masses of heliotrope, calceolarias, and 
begonias growing to perfection. Indeed, every 
little shrub seemed to bear a bloom of some 
description. I took the seed of one glorious 
blood-red begonia and it is now growing at home. 
but is not yet in flower. 

The road was blasted out of the mountain side. 


Crossing 
the Andes. 


A halt to view the country. 


(Photograph. 
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and being very steep and rugged was, in parts, 
difficult to traverse. Sheer precipices hundreds 
and even thousands of feet deep lay on one side 
of us. 

About midday we arrived at one of the 
tambos, these being little wayside huts kept up 
by the Government. Here passing travellers 
can receive food for a consideration. It was 
raining hard and quite cold, but after some egg 
soup we pushed on, leaving our luggage to 
follow later. Up, up we went through blinding 
rain, our poor mules worn out and ourselves 
frozen to the marrow. The highest part of the 
pass—about thirteen thousand feet—we reached 
in four hours, and here, for a while, the sun 
came out and we paused to view the neighbouring 
country. 

Soon, however, rain fell again, and the wind, 
still rising, simply whistled through us and sent 
us shivering on our way. We were a long time 
crossing this plateau, and then the descent 
began. During this neither wind nor rain abated, 
though the cold grew less intense. Had we been 
suitably dressed it would not have been so bad, 
but we had on only thin khaki drill, and were, 
consequently, soaked to the skin. We had 
understood that the pass we should travel 
over was the one by Huarmaca, six thousand 
seven hundred feet; this is the only pass in the 
Andes below twelve or thirteen thousand feet. 

The only man of the party who knew the road 
had gone on ahead, and, unfortunately for us, 
we lost him, and accordingly our way. For 
hour after hour we jogged along, and it was with 
great relief that, some time after dark had fallen, 
we saw in the distance the lights of Huancabamha. 
We made for this place with all possible speed, 
but the road was vile, and in many parts so 
steep and muddy that the mules could only 
slide down. These animals have a marvellous 
instinct ; dark though it was, they knew at 
once the spots that were likely to prove danger- 
ously slippery, and picked their way with care, 
but without hesitation. 

At last we reached the River Huancabamba, 
and by the dim lights of the town could faintly 


distinguish the houses. Our first idea was to 
cross the river and ride up into the town, but 
our mules failed us here ; they knew, if we did 
not, that it was no easy feat. Owing to the 
heavy rains the river was a roaring torrent, and 
after a few steps, when the rushing water reached 
the flanks of the animals, they refused to budge 
another inch. A trailing end of my blanket 
caught the water, and in an instant it was 
carried bodily away down stream. Finding it 
impossible to proceed, there was nothing for us 
to do but to retrace our steps; this we did, 
hoping to find another road in the direction of 
the town. Our efforts in this way were unre- 
warded, and we were obliged to chance a path in 
the opposite direction, with the idea of coming 
across a habitation of some kind. After a 
while we came up to a little house and, dis- 
mounting, knocked several times. At last, 
receiving no answer to our repeated summons, 
and hearing a low moan from somewhere within 
the house, we entered. Lying on a bed made of 
sticks we found an old man—he was quite alone 
and evidently very ill. 

He informed us that we had taken the correct 
road, and then, as it seemed we could do nothing 
for him, we bade him farewell. Later we passed 
another hut, and by the offer of money persuaded 
the occupant to accompany us to the bridge. 
We soon saw how our mistake in the road had 
occurred, and felt most grateful to our guide, 
as without his assistance we should not have 
got across the river that night. At last, cold 
and weary, we reached the town, having been 
sixteen and a half hours in the saddle, ten hours 
of which were spent in drenching rain in the 
Cordillera of the Andes. 

We heard that on the following day a man 
crossing this very pass was paralyzed with cold 
and fell from his horse. Artificial respiration 
was attempted, but without success, and the 
poor fellow succumbed to the cold. 

There was no hope of getting our baggage 
that night, so our only course was to buy a 
change of clothing in which to sleep, and this we 
promptly did. 


(To be continued.) 


A Smart Capture. 


By T. BEDDOES. 
ILLUSTRATED BY HBNRY BVISON. 


A West African trader's story of an exciting adventure with hostiie savages on the headwaters 


of an Equatorial river. 


Though the enemy outnumbered them by three to one, the whites were 


able to turn the tables upon them in most dramatic fashion. 


SHNE hundred and twenty miles from 
the mouth of the Ogowe, one of the 
great West African rivers, a tributary 
named the Nguni flows into it. 

= During the ‘eighties we traders had 
several stations up the higher reaches of this 
tributary, and also some at the lower end; but 
as these latter were not paying we removed 
them. For this reason the tribes occupying the 
middle and lower sections were constantly at 
war with us; they di not like seeing all the 
cargo passing their towns to the bushmen (as 
they termed them) of the upper river. So 
hostile was their attitude that it was impossible 


to pass their settlements in anything except ° 


well-armed steam-launches, as we were always 
under fire. Our 
latches being well 
protected, how- 
ever, no casualties 
occurred on our 
side. 

This state of 
affairs went on 
month after month 
without any signs 
of cessation; the 
passage of the 
water- front of a 
town always meant 
running the gaunt- 
let of a hot fire. 
During the dry 
season it was 
necessary to anchor 
the launches at 
dusk, as it was im- 
possible to steam 
after dark owing 
to the numerous 
sandbanks in the 
river. We had to 
be very careful in 
selecting the spot, 
and usually anchored in the middle of the river, 
close up to one of the sandbanks, where we could 
land, stretch our legs, and sleep. These sand- 
banks are often two miles long by half a mile 


Mr. T. Beddoes, the Author of this story, is the left-hand figure in this 
photograph. 


across, and the receding water leaves the edges 
of the bank moulded into a series of steps 
several feet in height. Under the -shelter of 
these steps, we were more or less sheltered from 
the damp, cold air of the dry season. 

The water was falling fast in the river, and 
later on our launches might not be able to get 
up ; so we decided to run a large cargo of goods 
and provisions to our white men up above, so as 
to last them until the end of the dry season. We 
started from the depot at daybreak, the launch 
towing two small lighters, and anchored at dusk 
at the mouth of the tributary. Our party 
consisted of three white men, including myself, 
ten Senegalese soldiers under a corporal, fifteen 
of our own boys, and the launch crew of six— 
thirty-four ‘in 
all. 

As was our usual 
custom, all of us, 
save the crew of 
the launch, landed 
on the sandbank 
and lit two or three 
fires to cook our 
evening meal. The 
boys put up our 
mosquito-nets over 
our beds, and after 
supper and a smoke 
we placed two of 
the Senegalese sol- 
diers on guard and 
turned in. At day- 
break we were 
again under wi, 
and expected to 
reach the first hos- 
tile town, about 
nine o’clock. We 
passed this town 
well on the oppo- 
site side of the 
river, and there- 
fore without molestation. The next town we 
were obliged to pass pretty close, as the deep- 
water channel ran on that side. The result was 
that we were under fire for about half an hour, 
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Tt was not of much use replying, as the natives 
were well hidden behind the trees or in the dense 
undergrowth ; but we fired a few shots just to 
show them we were not asleep. 

We passed five towns that day, much the same 
thing happening at all of them. That evening 
we had to be extra careful where we anchored, 
for we were in a rather dangerous region. After 
getting about four miles beyond the last town 
we decided to stop for the night under the Ice 
of a large sandhank, the next village being about 
three miles above. We accordingly anchored 
and pulled the two lighters up alongside the 
launch, making them fast one on each side. 
Leaving a watchman in each lighter, we all went 
ashore, lit our fires, had our supper, and, after 
placing our sentries as usual, turned in. 

It must have been between one and two in the 
‘morning when |we were all awakened by a 


From a} 


tremendous fusillade of gun-shots poured into the 
camp. The tops of several mosquito-nets were 
riddled with shot, but the shelving edges of the 
bank saved anyone from being hurt. The two 
sentries were one on each side of our encamp- 
ment, so escaped, all the shots being directed 
at the bright light of our fires. There was a 
general stampede for our weapons, and the fires 
were promptly extinguished. It was a very 
dark night, and we could not see the where- 
abouts of the enemy except when their guns 
flashed. 

To judge by the shooting, there seemed to be 
at least a hundred of them, and they had effected 
a landing on the sandbank. We well knew it 
was no use returning their fire, as they would all 
be lying down on the sand and almost impossible 
to hit ; but we did fire an occasional shot, just 


to keep them from coming any nearer. We kept 
Vol. xxxii.—10, 


A trading station on the Nguni River. 


up a desultory fire for about an hour, and then 
C—-—, one ef our party, called us whites and the 
corporal together, and proposed a daring plan 
for the capture of our enemies at daybreak. The 
natives had evidently come from the shore in 
their canoes, had landed at the far end of the 
bank, and then, leaving their canoes there, had 
advanced to the centre. C ’s plan was for a 
small party of us to creep up the side of the bank 
unseen by the enemy, under cover of the ledges, 
an. cut their canoes adrift, drifting down in 
one of them ourselves. ‘The night lent itself to 
the trick, being pitch-dark. —— and myself 
elected to undertake the work, and, after changing 
our light pyjamas for dark suits of serge, we called 
the soldiers together and asked for two volunteers. 

They were only too ready. for the Senegalese 
love nothing better than fighting and adventure. 

Instructing the remaining white man and the 

corporal to keep 
“oy upabrisk fire and 
make as much 
noise as possible, 
we four started 
out on our hands 
and knees round 
the edge of the 
bank. Each of us 
had a six-cham- 
bered Service 
revolver, so that 
if discovered we 
could give a very 
good account of 
ourselves. 
hat midnight 
crawlwasthemost 
exciting business I 
ever undertook in 
ny life. At some 
places, where the shelving bank was low, we“had 
to go down on our stomachs ; at others we were 
compelled to crawl in the water. Every now 
and again we would stop to listen and take a 
look round, trying to penetrate the darkness, 
for detection would have meant defeat and pos- 
sibly utter disaster. 

Meanwhile, our people at the encampment 
were playing their part magnificently. Every 
now and again they would give a wild yell, as if 
someone had been hit, just to encourage our 
enemies. They, on their part, were perfectly 
silent, only the banging and flashing of their long, 
heavily-charged flintlock guns disclosing their 
presence. 

After what seemed an eternity of crawling 
we were abreast of them, and so close to some 
of them that we could distinguish their dark 
forms lying on the sand. Here, needless to say, 
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we had to move with the utmost caution, and 
we were very glad they were so busily occupied. 
They seemed to be distributed in skirmishing 
order right across the bank, about a hundred 
yards away from our encampment, or perhaps 
less. 

We crawled steadily on for an hour, and at 
last distinguished the canoes with their bows 
hauled up a little on the bank. To our horror 
and consternation, however, we saw that they 
were in charge of four men. Evidently there 
was trouble ahead, for the problem of how to 
capture the canoes was a difficult and dangerous 
one. We had no desire to terminate our lives in 
an obscure native squabble. We were peaceable 
traders, wantonly attacked, and, having become 
involved in a fight not of our own seeking, our 
only desire was to get out of it quickly and with- 
out unnecessary bloodshed. Taking those canoes 
seemed to be the only way of accomplishing this, 
yet it was hardly likely that the guard would 
yield them up without a struggle—and that 
struggle might bring the whole mob down 
upon us. 

Daylight was breaking, and we had only a 
short time at our disposal before discovery was 
inevitable. Our business was to dispose of these 
four men silently and swiftly. We could not 
determine how they were armed, and our close 
proximity prevented our discussing a plan of 
action, for the native’s ears are sharp. With a 


“Seizing the man round th 


e neck, he plunged his knife 
into him.” 


hundred -odd fierce and well-armed savages 
behind us, and only four men in front, our 
minds were quickly made up, and silently and 
stealthily we crept towards them. We two 
white men were in the lead, and had nearly 
reached the nearest canoe when things were 
taken out of our hands in startling fashion. 
Suddenly a terrible scream rang out into the 
night, followed by a discharge of guns, and 
we clearly saw one of our Senegalese soldiers 
rise out of the water, whence he had succeeded 
in surprising the occupant of the nearest canoe. 
Seizing the man round the neck, he had plunged 
his knife into him; but one of the numerous charms 
worn by all natives had diverted the blade, and 
the blow had not proved fatal. Pandemonium 
immediately resulted. Concealment and surprise 
were now both equally impossible, and, rising to 
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our feet, we rushed the canoes, at the same time 
discharging our revolvers. With one bound a 
huge, powerfully-built man leapt in front of 
me, aiming a cut at me with his hatchet which, 
had it proved effective, would have severed my 
bead from my body. Stooping quickly, I felt 
the whirl of the murderous weapon pass over my 
head. Pefore he could recover himself J struck 
out with all my strength. My fist landed fairly 
below the heart, and to my surprise the giant 
dropped and lay writhing in agony at my feet. 
Being now imbued with the fighting spirit, I 
seized a native paddle and rushed forward to 
find a fresh antagonist. C—— was strugglin 
on the sand, gripping a native ‘by the throat 
with one hand. They rolled over and over. 
wildly aiming blows at each other, while the 
third boat-guard was dancing round, trying ty 
get a blow in with his hatchet at the first oppor- 
tunity. He was quite unaware of my approach, 
and I dealt hima heavy blow on the head with my 
paddle, which probably would have fractured the 
skull of any white man. As it was, it laid him 
out on the sand to all intents and purposes 
lifeless, but later on in the day I saw him appa- 


We heard shouts of surprise and rage when 
they discovered their canoes gone, and some of 
them commenced calling over to the mainland, 
in the vain hope of being heard. The town, 
however, was a good three miles away, so they 
found themselves fairly trapped, for at daylight, 
if we wished, our rifles could pick them off one by 
gone. There was no shelter for them on the 
sandbank, while we could easily keep out of 
the range of their ancient guns. 

After getting well out of range we allowed our 
canoe to drift down abreast of our encampment. 
where we pulled inand landed. Before our return 
our boys bad packed everything up and sent all 
the kit tothe launch. We then ordered everyone 
to get on board the launch and lighters, hove up 
our anchor, and dropped down into deep water. 
anchoring the two lighters separately. This was 
done in case the savayes should attempt to rush 
us, as they greatly outnumbered us, and this was 
their only hope. It was broad daylight now, 
and we could see them huddled up together at 
the farther end of the bank, evidently discussing 
the situation. After we were ready we opened fire 
on the enemy. dropping bullets all round them, 


worse. 

The arrival of 
one of the Sene- 
galese soon dis- 
posed of (——’s 
adversary, and 
none too soon, 
for the horde of 
savages, alarmed 
at the noise in 
their rear, were 
now returning, 
discharging their 
guns in the usual 
reckless native 
manner. 

By. this time 
the soldiers had 
succeeded in 
pushing the 
canoes adrift, : 
an! before the foremost native had arrived 
we had floated off the last of them and were 
paddling, as fast as our strength would permit, 
out of danger from the volleys of weird missiles 
which natives are accustomed to cram into the 
barrels of their guns. 

But our work was not yet done. Apart from 
the injuries we had inflicted on the men in the 
canoes, the rest were unharmed, and so far 
were a very unrepentant and infuriated mob of 
savages, who had yet to be taught that they 
could not attack white men with impunity, 
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The launch in which the Au.hor and his companions were travelling when atiached by the savages. 


From a Protograph. 


but they quickly betook themselves to the shelter 
of the shelving bank. 

Picking up the launch’s anchor, and leaving 
ten men in each lighter to prevent them taking 
shelter at this end of the bank, we steamed round 
to the top end and quickly drove them out of 
that, meanwhile calling upon them to surrender. 
or we would shoot them down. ‘This they were 
finally forced to do, whereupon we ordered them 
to lay down their guns and all other arms and 
cross over to the bottom end of the bank. leaving 
their weapons at the other extremity. We 
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warned them that any man attempting to cross over the bank 
with any arms whatever would be immediately shot down. 
Sulkily they complied, dropping their guns and other arms 
and filing over to the other end. 

After this we steamed back to the lighters, sending four 
boys in the canoe we had used with instructions to go and 
bring the best of the guns on board and to throw the others into 
deep water. 

Then we had our breakfast, the discomfited natives mean- 


while sitting on the bank, fifty yards away, watching us 
moodily. When the canoe returned the corporal, six men, our 
and I went ashore with a coil of rope, 


interpreter, C——, 


“We opened fire on the enemy, dropping bullets ali round them.” 


the people left in the launch keeping the savages 
well covered with their guns. 

We tied up the chief and ten men and gave 
the others to understand that we were going to 
hand these eleven men over to the Government 
to be held as hostages. If ever any of our 
launches or canoes were fired at again, we 
told them, their friends would immediately be 
executed. We had no room for more prisoners, 
so contented ourselves with these eleven, deciding 
to leave the rest to get off the bank as best 
they could. We then embarked, hove up our 
anchors, and steamed back to the depot with 
our prisoners, as it would be impossible to carry 


them up-river with us, and there was a chance 
of a rescue being attempted. 

We left our captives at the depot with in- 
structions that they were to be sent down 
to the coast and handed over to the 
authorities, with all particulars, and then set 
out to complete our interrupted journey. 
We passed all the towns, hitherto so hostile, 
without a shot being fired, and for a long time 
after we were able to travel up and down 
without the slightest attempt at molestation 
on the part of the inhabitants. The sharp 
lesson we had taught them evidently had a 
most salutary effect. 


An Underground 
World 


THE CAVES 
OF 
WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA. 


By 
H. W. ILLS. 


One after another, a series of 
remarkable caves has recently 
been discovered in Western 
Australia, and, by the enter- 
prise of the Government, been 
rendered accessible to the 


public, In this article Mr. . 


Mills describes some of the 

marvels of these vast under- 

ground labyrinths, illustrating 

his narrative with striking 

photugraphs of the principal 
“ sights.” 


wT HAT are perhaps 
ie | ve the most marvel- 
7. Ms f lously beautiful 
y 5 limestone caverns 

~ in the world have 
recently been discovered in 
that part of Western Aus- 
tralia lying in its south-west 
corner, between Capes Leu- 
win and Naturaliste. Many 
years ago caverns were dis- 
covered in the southern part 
of the promontory of which 
the aforesaid capes are the 
extreme north and south 
points; but as they lay 
adjacent to the large timber 
station of Karridale they 
were naturally visited by 
many of the several hundred 
men employed in their 
vicinity and their beauties 
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Extraordinary ‘* shawi “ formations in the Yalling up Cave—The patterns are most beautiful, 
and at a little distance can hardly be told from the real article. 


From a Photograph. 


“Bay Hollow, Calgardup, Wallcliff, Golgotha, 
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The ‘Chamber of Mysteries” in the Yallingup Cave, which is full of 
From a) curious figures. (Photograph. 


almost entirely destroyed ; they simply remain now as 
wrecks, showing few traces of their former grandeur. 
Some eight years ago, however, a Mr, Edward Dawson, 
a settler in the neighbourhood, was out with a companion 
when he noticed a peculiar cavity in the ground near 
Cape Naturaliste. He procured a rope and, on lowering 
himself down, the full beauty of the famous Yallingup 
Cave was revealed. Shortly afterwards Messrs. J. Conolly 
and Frederick Bussell, exploring some twenty miles 
farther to the south, discovered the equally beautiful 
caves now known as the Mammoth, the Lake, the Black 
nd others. 
As these caves are being visited by many tourists, and ¢ 
they are the first objective of the party of Britis 
scientists who are shortly to visit Australia, it may 
be of interest to know that a railway from Perth, the 
capital of Western Australia, runs to Busselton, some 
one hundred and fifty miles distant, whence a motor 
drive of about twenty miles through most beautiful 
forest country lands the visitor at the Government accom- 
modation house at Yallingup, a spacious edifice capable 
of accommodating some hundred tourists. 

A short walk from the hostel brings the visitor to the 
entrance to the Yallingup Cave. a circular hole in the 
ground some thirty feet deep. A flight of stairs having 
been descended, the entrance hall is reached. This takes 
the form of a spacious domed grotto some hundred and 
fifty feet in diameter and twenty-five feet high. As this 
is a “dead” cave, beautiful stalactites and stalagmites 
are not in evidence, yet for all that it has a weird 
fascination of its own. In every direction are to be 
seen the remains of old stalagmites, which in the dim 


The “ Folded’ Shawl,” 


light take all ' 
kinds of  fan- 
tastic shapes, | 
One is known as 
the Madonnaanc 
Child; another 
looks like a 
knight in full 
armour ; a thir 
has the appear- 
ance of a nun in 
the attitude of | 
devotion, an¢ 
there are many 
others equally 
curious. Pro- 
ceeding, one 
passes through 
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@ marrow passage. When the cave was dis- 
covered the writer was one of the first to 
make a descent,-and this passage was then a 


mere fissure in the rock, its negotiation being | 


most difficult, and only to be undertaken by 
lying flat on one’s back and wriggling forward, 
the roof of the passage being only a few inches 
above the explorer’s face. An amusing incident, 
which also had its serious side, happened here 
in.the early ‘days. Mr. Fred Harney, a Perth 
solicitor and brother to Mr. Edward Harney, 
K.C., now practising in London, essayed the 
task of getting through, but unfortunately, being 
of Falstaffian proportions, it was not long before 
he found he could ‘proceed no 

could he retreat; he discovered to his dismay ; 
and it was only with the utmost difficulty that 
he was finally dragged back to safety. Since 


then the West Australian Government have 
enlarged the opening so that it can be passed 
through with ease ; yet it still retains its title of 
“ Harney’s Pinch.” I may mention that the 
Caves Board, to whom the custody of the caves 
has been entrusted, has had a complete electric- 
light installation provided, so that the innermost 
recesses are now well lighted. 

Leaving “ Harney’s Pinch ” under the guidance 
of Mr..E. Dawson, the discoverer, who has been 
appointed warden of the cave, a succession of 
galleries are traversed which lead to the first 
peculiar formation, known as the ‘“‘ Chamber of 
Mysteries.” Here, as will be seen from the illus- 
tration, stalactites of every size and peculiarity 
of formation are met with, and, as they are 
dazzlingly white, they present a scene of mar- 
vellous be In close proximity to this forma- 


Yallingup Cave. 
Photog» aph. 
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tion is one known 
as 
Lace 
has the appear- 
ance of an 
intricate pattern 
of the most be 
tiful lace ima 
able. It is so fir 
some of the 
stalactites com- 
posing it being no 
than the 
st thread, that 
is almost. in- 
conceivable how 
they were formed. 
x along 


one comes to 
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wor Here the 
oxidized ironstone 
through which 


The “Arab’s Tent. 
From a Photograph 


lime-laden water 
s during their for- 
tion has traced n 

beautiful patterns on 

the fabric of the 

s,’ and at a 

they are 

hardly _ recognizable 
from 


being quite unique in 
its wonderful beauty. 
Still assing on, 
through many strange 
and beautiful forma- 
tions which want of 
space prevents me de- 


ee * Bride's Cave,” » recently- 
om @ Photograph. scribing, we come to Frome 


Yallingup Cave, 
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the “Arab’s 
Tent,” a forma- 
tion exactly 
similar in appear- 
ance to the en- 
trance of a tent 
with the canvas 
looped back. 
Reaching the 
lowest point in 
depth, one 
arrives at the 
“Crystal Floor.’’ 
This phenome- 
non, the entrance 
to which is on 
the right, is 
perfectly level, of 
the whiteness of 
alabaster, and 
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The “Poultry Show”—Notice the stalactites, like plucked birds hanging up for sale. 
From a Photograph. 


some thousand square feet in extent. This is the lowest point of the 
cave, as already stated, and is some two hundred and fifty feet below 
the surface of the ground. 

It is impossible to paint in words an adequate picture of the wonder- 
ful beauty of these remarkable caverns, in which’a visitor might easily 
spend a whole day, seeing something fresh every moment to sustain 
his interest and excite his admiration. Look, for instance, at the 
picture of the beautiful “Crystal Wings,” a formation dazzlingly white 
and of surpassing elegance. 

Near the Yallingup Cave there is a recently-discovered grotto known 

- as the “‘ Bride’s Cave.” It is strikingly beautiful, and an illustration 
is given of a portion of its interior. 


discovered grotto. ited A é 
Photograph. : Regaining the surface, after spending a night of well-earned repose, 
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The “Broken Column,” Black Boy Hollow Cave. 
From a Photograph. 


the visitor proceeds by motor to the other series of caves 
lying to the south of the Margaret River. This drive 
through the virgin forest—especially if taken during the 


wild-flower season—will alone well repay the tourist for te 
Curious wavy stalactites in the-Biack 


his visit. The cave group is some twenty miles from 
Yallingup. Leaving Wallcliff Cave, whose chief sight is 
the “ Poultry Show,” which has the appearance of a 
poulterer’s shop, with the plucked birds hanging up for 
sale, Black Boy Hollow Cave is-the first reached. The 
principal feature here is the peculiar formation known as 
the “ Broken Column,” where a stalactite and stalagmite 


nearly meet. Calgardup 
Cave, the next point 
of interest, is chiefly 
remarkable for the 
wonderfully beautiful 
formation known as the 
“ Meteoric Shower.” 
This mass of stalactites 
depends from the roof 
of the cave and covers 
an extent of some 
thousands of square 
feet. The stalactites 
range from a few inches 
to several feet in length, 
and in thickness from 
that of a piece of string 
to about an inch. The 
illustration gives some 
idea of their number. 
They are of a most 
brilliant whiteness, and 
have been compared to 


Froma 


falling stars or the streamers seen 
after the explosion of a firework bomb. 
Another item of interest, known as the 
“ Pulpit,” occurs in this cave. 
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Boy Hollow Cave. 
Photograph. 
Leaving Calgardup, a drive of about two miles 
brings the visitor to the Mammoth. The sur- 
roundings of this cave are very beautiful, con- 
sisting of a forest dell, carpeted with thick 


The wonderful “* Meteoric Shower” in the Calgardup Cave— 
These stalactites are of brilliant whiteness, and cover an area 
of some thousands of square feet. 


From a Photograph. 


verdure, encircled by immense trees, and having 
a little brook running through its centre. The 
entrance to the cave is in the side of a tolerably 
steep hill, the cavern being entered without 
difficulty. This cave does not differ much from 
the others in the peculiar formations that exist, 
except that Nature, when fashioning them, was 
in one of her most heroic moods, and built them 
onascale unparaileled elsewhere. The “shawls,” 
the “tents,” and the “statues” are all here, 
but many times larger than in the other caverns, 
and the visitor struck with awe at their 
magnificence. The entrance cave, besides being 
of great height, is of such size that a coach 
and four may be driven in and turned round 
without much difficulty. From this spacious 
hall galleries extend right throughout and under 
the hill, and the visitor may emerge on the other 
side a mile or more from the entrance. Perhaps 
the most striking formation in this cave is that 
known as the “Eagle.” Looking at it from 
below, one may easily imagine he is in the presence 
of some huge prehistoric bird ready to swoop 
down upon him and devour him at its leisure. 
Another gorgeous formation is that known as 
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the “ Alabaster Terrace,” which is a high 
terrace of pure limestone of dazzling whiteness 
and having a background of most brilliant 
stalactites, with a foreground of immense 
stalagmites apparently standing as sentinels to 
keep profane hands from desecrating its beauties. 
Another gorgeous and awe-inspiring sight is 
known as the “Cathedral Terrace.” As will be 
seen, the camera has proved quite unequal to the 
task of depicting the whole of the lofty stalagmite 
which forms one of the cathedral towers. To render 
the effect more complete, an adjacent formation 
is known as the “ Organ,” and consists of a 
number of crystals arranged like the pipes of a 
large cathedral organ. 

The visitor is next hurried on to see the last 
and certainly the most beautiful of this famous 
group of caverns, known as the Lake Cave. 
This lies some two miles farther south than the 
Mammoth. Many years ago, while a Mrs. J. 
Brockman was riding through the bush, her 
horse suddenly stopped dead, and she was horri- 
fied at finding herself on the brink of a huge 
chasm. Later on, when Messrs. Conolly and 


From a) “The Pulpit,” Calgardup Cave. 


[Photograph 


Bussell were searching for 
new caves, this chasm was 
thought of and a syste- 
matic examination made. 
It was found to consist 
of a deep, circular cavity 
some hundred and fifty 
feet in diameter and 
about the same depth. 
One huge forest tree had 
grown up from its depths, 
and its topmost branches 
reached the surface. By 
its aid and that of a 
stout rope Mr. Conolly 
was lowered below, and 
here found a huge cave 
hollowed out from the 
side of the cavern. This 
cave can be seen in the 


The “Crystal Terrace,” 
Mammoth Cave. 


From a Photograph. 
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[Photograph 


e “Eagle's Wings,” Mammoth Cave. 


illustration ; the tree out- this cave a fissure was noticed, and proceeding 
side reaching up to the down it some thirty feet the discoverer was 
surface, a hundred and rewarded with a remarkable sight. There was 
fifty feet above, is seen on revealed a huge cavern some two hundred 
the next page. The figure feet in diameter and thirty feet in height. 
marked is Mr. Conolly, to from the roof of which depended stalactites 
whom belongs the honour of every form and variety, and all of the most 
of the discovery. dazzling whiteness. The floor of the cave was 


On an examination of entirely covered with water to the depth of 
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some four feet. The cave is, of course, shut out from daylight 
and of inky darkness, but when lit at various points by magnesium 
ribbon the effect entirely baffles any adequate description. The 
marvellous whiteness of the roof and the number of beautiful 
stalactites, all reflected in the water below, present a scene most 


“fairy-like in appearance, and when this is combined with a stillness 


broken only by the occasional drip from a stalactite into the pool 
the visitor feels that he is indeed in the presence of a marvel. 
Among the wonders of this grotto is the beautiful ‘‘ Suspended 
Table,” consisting of two stalactites depending from the roof at 
about the centre of the cave. These are joined by a slab of 
crystal limestone rock having the appearance of a table. 

For the convenience of visitors the Western Australian 
Government have erected a jetty or platform, which runs through 
the centre of the cave about a foot above the surface of the water. 
In this connection it may be noticed that the Government have 
done, and are still doing, everything possible to preserve the 
beauties of the caves and minister to the comfort of persons visit- 
ing them, and to that end have expended many thousand pounds. 
As already stated, they have electrically lighted the Yallingup 
Cave in the most thorough manner, and all the most beautiful 
formations have been fenced off, and so saved from the desecrating 
hands of the vandals who are, unfortunately, but too numerous ; 
while the whole series have been linked up with most excellent 
motor roads reaching from Busselton to the extreme point of the 


a  __ 


From « Photograph. 


Batraace to the Lake Cave, showing the tree outside which reeches up to the surface. 


From a} 


Lake Cave, and 
covering a distance 
of over sixty miles. 
The authorities have 
also inaugurated a 
system of excursions 
whereby the visitor 
has simply to book 
in Perth and they 
do the rest. 

Before concluding 
this article the writer 
must not omit to 
mention the latest 
exploration work of 
Mr. Conolly and the 
curious discovery 
made about two 
years ago. That 
gentleman, still on 
the jook-out for more 
caves, was investi- 
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Suspended Table" in the Lake Cave. 


gating a large fissure some two hundred feet in depth 
when he discovered another beautiful cavern, now 
called the “Golgotha.”’ A short distance within its 
entrance the explorer came on some human bones, i1- 
cluding a skull. This skull was of giant size, and from 
its shape could not have belonged to an aboriginal. The 
theory universally accepted to account for its presence 
there is as follows: Far back in the early days a vessel, 
supposed to be Dutch, was blown into the estuary of 
the Vasse River, which flows through Busselton. A 
storm left it high and dry, and there it remained. It 
is now completely covered with sand, but several of 
the old settlers remember seeing its bulwarks above 
the surface of the now silted-up estuary. Moreover, 
in ploughing their fields several ancient pistols, the 
hoops that clamped a windlass together, and other 
similar relics have been unearthed. The crew must have 
landed, otherwise these relics would not have been found 
scattered about the country. It is surmised that one 
of the sailors must have found his way down to the 
vicinity of this cave, and entering therein—possibly for 


y i ter e ; ” Cathedral Terrsce,” Mammo Cove, 
protection against the aborigines—perished miserably From a Photography 
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WHAT’S BRED 


IN THE 


BONE. 


By JOHN E. CORRY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


How two Englishmen residing in Russia tried to tame a wolf. 
For some time the experiment seemed fairly successful, but 


later there happened an alarming incident which proclaimed 
the truth of the old Russian proverb: ‘“‘A wolf always looks 
towards the forest.” 


Is ANY years ago—more than I care to 
r Vi | remember—I was manager of a large 
INA p railway works in Russia. 

I's VA One sunny morning in early 
= summer I was standing outside my 
office door with a colleague, whom I will call 

Strong, when a Kazan Tartar passed by, carrying 

a sack over his shoulder. 

“What have you got in that sack?” 
demanded Strong. 

“Only five wolf cubs which I am taking up 
to the Town Hall in order to get the reward,” 
replied the Tartar. 

“Let's have a look at them.” 

The Tartar opened his bag, and, sure enough, 
inside were five funny little animals of a dark 
colour, with very bright eyes and sharp noses, 
bearing in general a strong resemblance to pups 
of from three weeks to a month old. 

“‘ Where did you find them?” 

“Over yonder,” said the Tartar, pointing to 
the dense forest which bordered the railway line 
on the farther side. 

Now Strong was a very keen sportsman, a 
dead shot, a good hand with the rod, great upon 
horseflesh, and a strong lover of animals of every 


description. He had four or five good horses in 
the stables, a couple of splendid Borzois or 
Russian wolfhounds, a Volkodaf, a dog not 
unlike an Eskimo, strong, wiry-coated, with a 
ruff round his neck, and quite capable of tackling 
a wolf single-handed, and a pair of fine English 
foxhounds. In addition to these he possessed 
quite a menagerie of foxes, eagles, weasels, 
badgers, and goodness only knows what besides. 

“What do you say, Corry, to paying him the 
reward and keeping the cubs ? ” asked Strong. 

“ Agreed,” said I. 

Strong took out his purse, handed the Tartar 
two roubles and fifty copecks (about five shillings), 
and we became joint owners of the family of 
young wolves, 

A small wooden enclosure was soon knocked 
up behind the stables and the cubs deposited 
therein. What queer little beggars they were ! 
If we held a pigeon or a crow down to them the 
whole five would freeze on to it and you could 
lift them, grunting and snarling, clear out of 
the den, but not one of them would let go until 
some portion of the bird’s body gave way, and 
one by one they would drop off. And how they 
would fight over a bone ! 
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As time went on they grew very fast, and at 
last we decided to kill our of them, send the 
heads to the proper quarter, and claim the usual 
reward. One we elected to keep, the finest of 
the litter, but neither of us noticed at the time 
that it was a she-wolf. Masha, as we christened 
her, soon became very tame, and used to frisk 
about with the dogs and children just like any 
ordinary domestic animal. 

When she was nine or ten months old, however, 
we found it necessary to put her on the chain. 
We ordered a large, roomy kennel to be made, 
and fastened her up with a chain about ten feet 
long. ‘This kennel was placed just outside my 
office-door. At first Masha greatly resented the 
confinement, and struggled gamely to free her- 
self from the collar, but finding it impossible, 
soon resigned herself to the inevitable. Hour 
after hour she would trot backwards and forwards 
in a semi-circle between the great chimney-shaft 
and the steps leading up to the office until she 
had worn quite a hard, beaten j ath. As she 
approached her full growth she evinced a 
remarkable antipathy to everything of the 
feminine gender, and an equally strong predi- 
lection for the opposite sex. In fact, Mrs. Strong 
had a very narrow escape as, passing rather 
close to the kennel one morning, Masha seized 
her shawl in her teeth and tore it completely off 
her back. 

With us menfolk and with the dogs, however, 
it was very different. Every day, when I came 
down from lunch I used to bring Masha some 
lumps of black bread, of which she was very 
fond, in the inner pocket of my jacket. Placing 
her paws upon my shoulders, she would ferret 
about with her nose till she found the bread and 
drew it out. 

Masha’s lugubrious howls during the long 
winter nights, especially in the month of 
November, were very disagreeable. Just out- 
side my office was a plain stretching away to 
the river, on the other side of which stood a 
large, gloomy forest. Many and many a time, 
when I have been sitting late working in this same 
office, have I seen dusky forms emerge from the 


dark edge of the forest upon the snowy plain - 


and come within two hundred yards of where I 
was sitting. These were wolves, attracted by 
Masha’s plaintive howls, but they never ventured 
any nearer. 

When she reached her full size Masha was a 
magnificent animal with a very fine head, and 
I can safely say that in no collection of wild 
animals in any country I have been in have I 
seen a finer specimen. Somehow or other, 
however. I seemed to have a presentiment that 
we should have trouble with Masha before long, 
and the event proved that I was right. 


It was a Sunday morning in summer and I 
was wearing a brand-new suit of clothes just 
home from the tailor’s. Strong and I weie 
returning from the station after seeing the 
Moscow trains pass through, when one of our 
men rushed up saying that the wolf had broken 
her chain and was running about at liberty. 

“Go and tie her up again,” said Strong, but 
the fellow simply shook his head and made off. 
Russians don’t like wolves—and with good 
reason. 

“Come along, Corry,” said my friend; “ you 
lay hold of the kennel-end of the chain and 1 
will drag Masha up, and we will soon make her 
fast again.” 

I did as Strong told me, and he started off to 
catch the wolf. 

He was a very powerful man, short and thick- 
set, with very broad shoulders, and was absolutely 
levoid of fear. 

I stood listlessly by the big chimney watching 
him bring the wolf up, when all of a sudden I 
noticed that something was wrong. 

Strong and I had quarters over the sawmills, 
and they were approached by a narrow stone 
staircase. Mine were on the right-hand side 
when you reached the top, but to get to 
Strong’s rooms you had to pass his kitchen and 
go down a corridor, at the end of which was his 
front door. 

I was a bachelor at the time, but he was a 
married man with a family of children varying 
from two to sixteen years of age. 

“ Drive the dog away, otherwise I can’t hold 
the wolf,” roared out Strong, in an agitated 
voice. I then noticed that Masha was struggling 
violently, snarling and showing her enormous 
fangs in a truly alarming manner. 

Looking round I saw Lipa, Strong’s foxhound 
bitch, trotting quietly round the corner of the 
big chimney. I picked up a stone and let fly 
at her, catching her just on the flank. 

She gave a yelp and vanished up the staircase. 
Then, in less time than it takes me to write it, 
the wolf turned upon Strong, bit him clean 
through the wrist, and was off after the dog, the 
chain trailing behind her and blood and foam 
dripping from her jaws. : 

“Come on, Corry, for Heaven’s sake! Think 
of the kids !”” shouted Strong, and he dashed off, 
his right hand a bright crimson from the blood 
which was spurting from the wound. 

Here was a predicament! If we met the now 
thoroughly enraged brute upon the narrow 
staircase, or even in the rooms or corridor, it 
would go hardly with us, unarmed as we were. 
However, I could not desert Strong. 

Inwardly cursing the day we embarked upon 
the wolf-taming business, I looked round for 
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some kind of a weapon. Had it been any other 
day but Sunday I could easily have found one, 
but as it was I had to content myself with a half- 
brick, although when I grabbed it I really had no 
idea of what I was going to do with it. I caught 
Strong up at the top of the staircase, and 
together we rushed down the passage. Just as 
we passed the kitchen-door it flew open, and, 
with a frantic bound, the dog Lipa dashed out, 
closely followed by the wolf. It appears they 
had made the whole circuit of the house, going 
in at the front door, traversing the long corridor, 
and coming out at the back, or kitchen exit. 

If ever an animal meant mischief that wolf did. 
Every hair of her coat seemed fairly to bristle 
with rage, her tail was double its ordinary size, 
her glaring eyes looked as if they were starting 
out of her head, whilst her lips, curled up over 
the long, cruel snout, displaying her immense 
teeth and gleaming, red gums, gave her a truly 
diabolical expression. 

Again I wished myself at Jericho before ever 
I started the wolf business. 

As good luck would have it, on the dresser 
there lay an implement then in daily use in every 
Russian laundry. 

This was about one-third the size of an ordinary 
cricket bat, made of very hard wood, slightly 
curved backwards, corrugated on the face, and 
with a short handle. 

Seizing this with his left hand, Strong dealt 
the wolf a fearful blow straight on the jaw. You 
can imagine with what force the stroke was 
delivered when I tell you that a good-sized piece 
of the tough wood was chipped clean out. 

At this moment I noticed a long, unwieldy 
iron object, used for raking bread out of the 
oven, standing in a corner close at hand. Inan 
instant I had hold of this and, collecting all my 
strength, I brought it down right across the 
small of the wolf’s back. 

It was more by good luck than anything else, 
as the scene of action was so circumscribed, and 
altogether the thing was so hurried, that there 
was no time for calculating a blow. I was very 
thankful afterwards that the wolf’s back and 
not Strong’s head received the stroke, for had 
it been the latter there would have been a 
funeral in his house. 

My blow broke the brute’s back, but before I 
had landed it she had gripped me by the coat 
and torn it clean in halves from the top button 
diagonally to the waist, just at the junction of 
the tails. I remember experiencing a feeling of 
regret as I heard—I did not see—my new 
garment being ripped asunder, but it was a 
regret mingled with joy when I thought that 
she had only got the cloth and not my hide as 
well. 


Although her back was broken, her hind legs 
rendered powerless, and her head badly battered, 
the infuriated wolf, nevertheless, presented a 
bold front, and with blazing eyes and lips and 
nose all puckered up together and wrinkled tll 
every shining tooth was visible, still fiercely 
growled and snapped. 

The place now resembled a shambles, and we 
ourselves looked like a couple of butchers. The 
walls, dresser, range, crockery, kitchen utensils, 
our clothes, hands and faces were covered with 
blood and hair. A pool of blood spread over the 
floor, no small part of it being Strong’s. 

Inside there was a perfect pandemonium. 
Mrs. Strong lay on the floor in violent hysterics ; 
the children were shricking and howling in every 
possible key ; the two servants, a man and a 
woman, were jabbering together in one corner 
like a couple of idiots, and altogether the hubbub 
was something terrible. 

It was now time to look after Strong, who was 
staggering about, very weak from loss of blood. 

Taking him by the arm I dragged him down 
the corridor into my own rooms. 

Having dispatched a man on horseback for a 
doctor I proceeded to do the best I could pending 
his arrival. Strong was on the point of fainting, 
so I hurriedly poured half a tumbler of Riga 
balsam, a spirit not unknown in England, down 
his throat. 

I then got a basin of cold water, gripped his 
arm tightly under my own, and commenced to 
wash the wound, a very nasty one. After doing 
this I poured some of the balsam into the gaping 
flesh. This proved too much for poor Strong. 
The pain was so great that, after fixing his teeth 
in my shoulder, he collapsed on the floor. I 
gave him another strong dose of balsam inwardly, 
tied a handkerchief tightly round his arm to 
stop the bleeding, and bound up the wound. 
I then laid him on the sofa to await the coming 
of the doctor. 

The latter soon arrived, and was just com- 
pleting his work when I saw his face assume a 
very grave expression. 

“What’s the matter, doctor?’’ I asked. 
“ Surely Strong’s case is not serious ? ” 

“Oh, no; it’s not that. But suppose that 
wolf was mad?” 

An unexpected bucket of icy-cold water 
suddenly shot down my back was nothing to what 
T felt. The wolf had bitten Strong—Strong had 
bitten me / 

During the excitement and turmoil of the 
struggle the idea had never entered my brain 
that Masha might be mad; but now that I recalled 
the animal’s sudden and ungovernable rage, her 
fierce onslaught on her former friend Strong, 
and the foam trickling from the blood-streaked 
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jaws, the terrible thought struck me that such 
might be the case. 

Sick and faint, I fell into a chair. Mind you, 
this was long before the days of Pasteur’s 
institutes, when hydrophobia—especially wolf- 
hydrophobia—was considered the most cruel, 
the most terrible fate that could befall a man. 

“* Doctor,” I stammered at last ; “ look at my 
shoulder—Strong has bitten me.” 

He pulled off my waistcoat and shirt and 
examined the place. 

The marks of the teeth were plainly visible, 
and the skin was broken. 

“‘Send for a veterinary surgeon at once!” 
exclaimed the doctor. ‘‘ We should have done 
that before.” 

I made a desperate plunge for the bell-rope 
and rang a peal which brought up my servant in 
a twinkling. 

“Saddle a horse immediately, ride like the 
deuce to the garrison, and bring back a veterinary 
surgeon,” I told him. “Tell him I will pay 
him anything in reason if he comes at once.” 

“Why don’t you pull off those clothes of 
yours and have a bath ? ” said the little medico, 
as coolly as possible. “It’s not the slightest 
use putting yourself out. Mind you,’ it was 
merely a supposition of mine that the wolf might 
have been mad.” 

“Yes |” thought I, “ it may be a supposition 
on your part, but it’s a dead certainty in my 
mind !” 

Weak and trembling, after a lot of fumbling 
at buttons and false starts, I managed to get a 
bath and change my clothes. 

Just as I was finishing I heard the clatter of 
hoofs outside the window, and, looking out, I 
saw the vet. galloping up. 

Before this the wolf had been dragged down- 
stairs on to a grass plot in the garden. She was 
still breathing when the surgeon arrived. 

The doctor had hastened down to be present 
at the examination, whilst Strong was in a 
placid state of unconsciousness on the sofa. 

As for me, I lay back in a state of abject 
terror in an arm-chair awaiting the verdict. In 
a short time (although it seemed to me a century) 
a joyous shout from the little doctor came up 
from below. 

“Come down, you idiot !” he sang out, as if 
I was in fault. “ There’s not a sign of rabies 
about the beast !” 


I simply bounded down the stairs—life is dear 
at twenty-six—and was in the garden in less 
than no time. Here the vet. assured me that 
there was not the slightest cause for uneasiness ; 
there were no signs of madness, although there 
were symptoms which might be mistaken for 
such. It was simply a case of sex jealousy, and 
soon. I sent him off with a fee the like of which 
he had never before received, and hurried back 
to Strong. 

After some little trouble I managed to arouse 
him from the state of lethargy into which he had 
fallen through the excitement, loss of blood, and 
the quantity of spirit I had poured into him. 

For some minutes he lay looking at me in a 
dazed way, occasionally glancing at his bandaged 
arm, till suddenly a gleam of comprehension, 
followed by one of terror, shot into his dull eyes. 

“Corry!” said he, grasping my arm and 
speaking in a hoarse whisper—“ what if the wolf 
was mad ?” 

“ Then I should be just as badly off as you are, 
though probably you recollect nothing about 
it,’ I replied; “you bit me in the shoulder 
when I was dressing your wound. But make 
yourself easy ; the garrison vet. has been here 
and declares that the wolf was far from any 
sign of rabies.” 

“That’s all right, then; but I must go and 
see Annie and the children, and get out of these 
beastly clothes. Pah! the smell of them is 
enough to make one sick.” 

Raising himself to his feet with difficulty he 
staggered off to his own quarters. 

In the evening I went down to have one last 
look at our late antagonist. 

There she lay on the little grass-plot, grim and 
stark, but with a fierce snarl on her jowl even in 
death. A whiteheaded old watchman stood by, 
leaning on his staff and looking down at the 
body. 

‘““Ah, master! master!” he said, shaking his 
hoary old head. ‘ You can never tame such 
brutes as these. ‘A wolf always-looks towards 
the forest,’ as our old proverb says.” 


Strong had the wolf’s skin taken off and made 
into a hearthrug, and a very handsome rug it 
was. The dog, Lipa, ran in and out of the house 
for many years afterwards, but neither threats 
nor caresses could ever induce her to enter the 
room where that dread memento lay, 


A vivid description of a form of gladiatorial combat which still exists in parts of Java, but 
which is rapidly dying out—duels with supple rattans, in which the contestants strive to 


slash one another, each man being allowed a stroke in turn. 


The canes leave terrible scars, 


which are looked on as badges of prowess. 


N the south-east of Java there still 
@) exists a form of contest as thrilling 
to watch, and as desperately fought, 
as many of the old-time gladiatorial 
contests. Nowadays it is rarely 
revived, and then only on occasions of high 
festival and with the permission of the native 
Regent and the Dutch authorities. In a few 
years it will probably die out altogether, so that 
some description of it may prove interesting to 
the readers of THE WIDE WorLD MAGAZINE. 


The occasion is the first day after the Fast of 
Ramadan. The wide green carpet of the 
Alun-alun swarms with colour. Hundreds of 
brilliant-hued sarongs flash vividly in the sun or 

. glow in the shadow of the great waringin tree 
which stands before the gates of the Regent’s 
palace. A gold-threaded slendang glinting here 
and there shows that the native women, like 
the matrons of ancient Rome, are keen to see a 
gladiator attack his fellow-man. 

The arena is easily formed. The crowd collects 


The Alun-Alun, where the fights take place. 
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“ They eye each other steadily, muscles all tense and bodies in perfect balance.” 


in a great mobile ring, which breaks and forms 
again, sways backwards and forwards and to left 
and right, as the excitement of the contests 
Moves it. Kampong faces desa—city opposing 
country—across a wide space of green. The 
city jeers and the country retorts. Wild 
uproar breaks out, and presently defiance is 
being shouted from a thousand throats, a 
thousand figures leap spontaneously into the 
air, throwing out eager hands and yelling to the 


skies, and, as the ring sways inwards ominously, 
the Regent’s police bestir themselves and, 
wielding cruel thongs, thrash the rival parties to 
their distance again. Then the weapons are 
brought and laid in a heap in the centre—rattans- 
eight feet long and an inch thick, freshly cut and 
with all their springiness and “bite” left in 
them. Silence falls on the crowd at sight of 
these tough implements, but not for long. Soon 
the voice of a champion of some kampong is 
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ers of the orchestra 
From a Photograph. 


heard calling on the name of 
another across the circle; there is 
old enmity in his tones. The 
challenge is accepted, and the two 
men run to the centre and squat 
opposite each other. The master 
of ceremonies approves the match, 
and they both retire to gird their 
loins for the fray. Each strips 
himself to his sarong, which he 
winds round his loins and between 
his legs. He then ties the udang, 
the broad Javanese head - dress, 
tightly across his breast, leaving 
his chest, arms, and shoulders 
bare, and, deftly twisting his long 
black hair into a knot, goes in 
light order to the fray. 

Now begins an elaborate farce. 
The Malay is always an actor; 
he is a past-master in the art of make- 
believe, and invests the simplest transactions 
with the elements of stage romance. When 
he stands at street corners he always poses 
for the gallery, and he will suffer any torture 
rather than “ lose his face.” The two combatants 
crawl towards each other through the grass with 
the simulated caution of tiger-cats and the 
litheness of panthers, rise within striking distance, 
circle round, and retire; to return dancing, 
posing, wriggling, or leaping. This is all in the 
game, and the spectators frantically applaud 
each piece of artistry. Finally the rivals come 


From a) 


to a stand, toe to 
toe. Each grasps 
his rattan — which 
he has split to give 
it a good cutting 
edge—in both hands, 
the striking arm 
bent well back, the 
other pushed well 
forward, so that the 
cane curves behind 
his head like a 
stretched bow. They 
eye each other 
steadily, muscles all 
tense, bodies in per- 
fect balance, their 
whole attitude like 


A competitor about to strike. (Photograph. 


that of fighting cocks. Then one strikes and 
misses, his rattan whistling over the ducked 
head of his opponent, who is seen immediately 
afterwards, with arms akimbo and tongue out, 
performing a war-dance. ; 

A roar of applause rends the sky, but 1s 
immediately hushed. The man who has missed 
stands his ground smiling. That is the rule of 
the game. He is not allowed another blow ; 
it is now his opponent’s turn. 

The other, who is the older man, and who 
bears honourable scars from former battles, 
swells his chest and crows to heaven—then aims 
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a mighty blow full in the smiling face of his 
antagonist. It breaks down his defence and 
licks across his lips from cheek to cheek, and in 
the deathly silence the stroke can be heard 
clean across the plain. A huge red weal springs 
out on the man’s face. He bursts out into a 
laugh, and then the two strut round each other, 
grimacing and jeering, while the ring of spec- 
tators swings about in an ecstasy of excitement, 
utterly disregarding the cruel blows the police 
keep delivering on their legs. 

Fresh rattans are brought, and once more the 
men face one another. Again the first striker 
misses, and again laughingly takes the return 
stroke, which strips a piece of flesh from his 
shoulders as neatly as if it had been sliced with 
a knife. Stroke follows stroke, and invariably 
the older eye is quicker. At length the younger 
man’s arms begin to quiver and the smile on his 
face wavers a little. He winces as the other 
stands over him, measuring the distance for a 
final blow, and then, his courage failing him, he 
evades the punishment by falling on the ground 
and clasping his conqueror round the knees. 
The Regent’s officers rush in between, and‘as 
the defeated man runs off, still making brave 
play of it, the other pursues in his wake and 
performs a triumphal dance by leaping in the 
air, crowing, and spitting out the grossest 
josolts along the whole length of the enemy’s 

e. . F 
The scene is indescribable. One half of the 
circle is throw- 
ing itself in uni- 
son high into the 
air, and at every 
leap from some 
thousands of 
deep throats 
bursts the sérak, 
the Malay war- 
cry, while the 
Regent’s whips 
keep up a merry 
accompaniment 
upon the danc- 
ing forest of 
bare legs. 
The other half 


of the circle is gloomily silent, considering its 
chances. 

Presently some twenty champions come 
forward in line—fresh, untried youngsters and 
old warriors—and immediately from the opposite 
side come dancing twenty others, eager for the 
fray. Each chooses his man, and single combats 
succeed each other till nightfall, with varying 
fortune to the rival communities. 

Finally the winner of a dozen bouts stands 
forth alone, many honourable stripes across his 
face and shoulders and arms—long, livid scars, 
which it must need all his stoic strength of will 
to endure. He is of the people whose first 
champion was driven to such shameful flight, 
and he has almost saved the fortunes of the day. 
He puts his head back and shouts a final chal- 
lenge, then struts, scornfully voluble, along the 
lines of his enemies without receiving any 
answer. It is now the turn of his party to leap 
into the air and raise the sérak, while opposite 
all are dumb. Finally the old champion of the 
first bout slowly emerges, smiling grimly and 
twisting his sarong round him. 

This is the fiercest, most exciting battle of the 
day. A deep hush prevails as blow follows 
‘blow. These are both skilled fighters, and most 
of the strokes curl harmlessly round the body, 
each man guarding and avoiding with wonderful 
nimbleness, leaping in the air or dodging low 
with the quickness of a gamecock. But at length, 
in the failing light, the elder warrior finds his 
mark with a 
stroke right 
across the line 
of the other’s 
eyebrows. A 
frantic roar of 
triumph goes up 
to the skies, the 
ring contracts 
suddenly and 
breaks, the Re- 
gent’spolicerush 
in, and chaos 
ensues—out of 
which chaos it is 
best to escape as 
soon as possible. 
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Mr. E. M. 


Packer, who here tells the story of an alarmi 


experience 
that befell him when prospecting for gold in Northern Nevada 
From a Photo, by R. P. Lincoln, 


‘What happened to a young man who went to look for gold in the Silver Bow desert of 


Northern Nevada. 


Probably no prospector has ever met with an experience of such 


peculiar horror and lived to tell the tale. 


| ees the middle of 1912 Jack 
f Durham, Will Harvey, and myself 
=< got the prospector’s fever—that 
4 huz.@l strange craving for excitement, the 
~ lust for the search of gold, which 
causes you to follow where instinct and judg- 
Ment guide you, into desert or mountains, as the 
case may be. It does not much matter whether 
you find gold or not ; you have to persevere till 
the fever has run its course—if it ever does. 
Jack and Will and I had this gold-hunting 
fever badly. Before long we were tracing our 
way through the Silver Bow country in Nevada, 
working northward, digging and delving con- 
tinually. Our luck so far had been poor. We 
had three burros (a species of donkey) loaded 
with our outfits, travelling ourselves on foot. 


They say that there 1s not a hill or bunch of 
rocks in this western country that has not been 
prospected, and I believe it to be the truth, for 
time and time again along our route we found 
evidence of past workings. This did not dismay 
us, however, and we kept steadily at it, but 
without success. To the north of us lay an 
uncharted, unsurveyed desert region that looked 
about as promising for gold-digging as the face 
of a city street, yet there were rocks here and 
there that we tried. One morning in September 
I became possessed of a craving to know what 
lay beyond, and I made up my mind to get out 
of the beaten rut for once. I made known my 
thoughts to my two companions. 

“No use,” said Jack Durham, shaking his 
head. “ All you will find out there is a deadly 
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sun, a lot of sand, a few bits of sage-brush, and 
the rocks that you see. Better stick to us and 
work along the mountains.” 

“‘T guess you’d better,” said Will Harvey, his 
weather-beaten, sun-parched face a picture of 
wisdom, inscrutable as the desert itself. ‘‘ Don’t 
let your fancies get the better of you. You are 
young, and the, desert may use you as the spider 
uses the fly.” 

This philosophy, however, did not satisfy me, 
and I was persistent. Harvey nodded his head 
and peered at me from under his broad-brimmed 
hat. They called Harvey a “ desert rat,” and 
the title was not inappropriate. 

“ Tf you must go,” he said, “ use your compass, 
Get lost out there and it’s all up. Jack and I 
would hunt for you to the end of time, but 
recollect that we give you ample notice as to 
what you may expect. Take my advice and 
mark the way, using sticks or something that 
will lead you back here. We are due to remain 
here for a couple of days at least before we pull 
stakes and proceed on our way. Take a look 
around and come back.” 


I think this was the longest speech Will. 
Harvey had ever made, and after he had finished . 
it he subsided into a tongue-tied silence peculiar 


to these desert people. The wilderness breeds 
an unholy silence, and those who live close to it 
seem to absorb its characteristics. 

“ Harvey’s is good advice,” put in Durham. 
“ Break off twigs of sage-brush as you go along, 
and you'll be all right.” 

That was all there was to it, and I departed 
with a little stock of provisions on my back and 
two canteens full of the precious water every 
desert traveller treasures so highly. 

By noon the sun was fairly spitting fire in my 
face, and before me a million heat-waves were 
shimmering. All around was nothing but 
desolation, and a thought struck me that this 
was about the most forsaken place I had ever 
set eyes on. A ridge of rocks I had seen earlier 
in the day lay before me, but distance is so very 
deceiving in this Western country that they 
seemed to recede before me continually. Here 
and there about the plain were sparse growths of 
sage-brush. The heat was intense, and I pulled 
the brim of my hat lower over my brow. ‘until 
my eyes just came on a level with the under side. 

I began to wish I had not gone into the desert 
but had taken my companions’ advice. The 
sun was now high in the cloudless heavens, 
sending down a piercing, eye-dazzling heat that 
made one’s head swim. It is one thing to tell 
about the desert and quite another thing to 
experience it. I paused and thought the 
situation over, finally deciding that now I was 
in I might as well see the matter out. 


The plain around me was about the most 
unpromising place I have ever seen in which to 
search for gold. There were great heaps of 
sand—sand everywhere—and it seemed to be 
burning up with heat, the waves shimmering 
around me and giving everything an unreal look. 
I had taken the precaution to break twigs from 
the brush along my route, and felt that I could 
find my way back without much trouble. 

I kept on straight ahead bravely enough, 
looking up now and then to get my direction. 
Presently the sound of the water swishing about 
in the canteens was too much for my thirst, and, 
screwing off the cap of one of the tins I took a 
long drink, letting it trickle slowly down my 
throat. I noticed for the first time that the 
inside of my mouth was getting parched. 

The heat was withering, but I lowered my 
head and went right on, determined to reach my 
goal—that ridge of rocks which seemed to retreat 
before me—even though I fell dead in my tracks. 
Never before had I felt such heat, and I stopped 
now and then and cursed myself for a fool. I 
should have known better, but it is the price so 
many people pay at the altar of the demon 
Gold. 

Before very long my eyes began to pain me ; 
black spots darted about in front of them, 
and I had to stop continua'ly to press my 
hands over them and rest them as best I could. 
IT had been foolish enough to forget the smoked 
glasses I had in my outfit, and now I realized 
that I was “up against ” something of an order 
I was not prepared to meet. The black spots 
before my eyes grew in size, and there were 
moments when I stood swaying blindly, my 
brain dizzy. But now I was getting nearer and 
nearer to the rocks. My blurred sight took 
stock of the situation. There were crumbling 
specimens of rock all around me, strung out, 
rotten and sun-baked, and they looked to me 
quite promising. Fool that I was ! 

It was just as I was clambering over one of the 
rocks which made up the pile that the blindness 
came over me. It came as suddenly as any- 
thing I have ever known. One moment I could 
see fairly well, the next everything went black, 
and I remember faintly that I reeled and fell 
among the boulders. Added to this, my head 
hit heavily against a projection and I was stunned 
as well, I came to after some time, for the sun 
was beating down upon me unmercilessly, and my 
face was upturned to its blinding rays. To my 
horror, however, I could not see anything. I 
had gone sun-blind! My eyes at best have 
always been weak, and it is little wonder they 
gave out in that fearful glare. 

As I sat there among the rocks, staring about 
me, I could not see one atom of sunlight, although 
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my eyes were wide open and staring. At the 
first intimation of my awful predicament a 
great terror swept over me, and I think I cried out 
aloud. My heart fairly stood still; I was com- 


against hope, I opened them again. But I could 
see nothing—they had given out, it seemed, 
utterly. There was a dead, dumb pain around 
and within the sockets, and no sense whatever 


“The next moment everything went black.” 


pletely unnerved, and for a long time I did not 
know what to do. I put my hands over my 
sightless eyes, closed them, and remained in this 
position for what seemed an age. Then, hoping 


of light or darkness. I was blind, stone-blind, 
in that awful desert ! 

I was now in despair. I thought of all sorts 
of dreadful things, and a perfect frenzy took 
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possession of me. I remember that I stumbled 
to my feet, and then, feeling the weight of the 
canteens, an idea entered my mind. Opening 
one of the tins, I poured out some of the water 
and laved my throbbing eyes with it. It 
relieved them for the moment, but I did not 
repeat the performance, for I remembered I 
wanted the water to drink, and I knew that to 
die of thirst is, perhaps, the worst death one can 
think of or imagine. 

Just put yourself in my position for a moment. 
I had gone blind ; did not know where I was, or 
in what direction I was heading. Furthermore, 
I was in the desert, with the sun beating down 
upon me with such blistering heat that I deemed 
it only a matter of time before I went under. 
My desire was to flee—to run as far as possible 
away from that dreadful place and that dreadful 
heat. I shouted, I cried out aloud—goodness 
only knows the antics I went through. I was 
frightened and sick at heart, so sick that I 
stumbled and fell, rose and fell again, into the 
hot, burning sand. I cannot describe the 
awfulness of it all. 

T have said that I stumbled around. I finally 
came to the rocks again, or what seemed to be 
the same rocks. Instinct told me that some- 
where, if the boulders were large enough, there 
would be a shadow. I scrambled around on my 
hands and knees, feeling my way as best I could, 
in a perfect agony of mind and body. 
consolation lay in the fact that I still had the 
canteens and there was water in them. Occa- 
sionally I drank a little, but I realized that I 
must save it and the provisions as long as 
possible. 

I was still crawling about among the rocks 
when all of a sudden my ear caught a sound 
that almost froze the blood in my veins—the 
warning whirring of a rattlesnake ! 

A sickening thrill ran through me, and I lay as 
though stricken dead. A rattlesnake! ‘‘ Good 
heavens !”’ I thought. ‘‘On top of my other 
troubles, am I to suffer death in the form of a 
snake-bite ?”? Were I fearless of snakes by 
nature, the case would have been different ; but 
as it happens I was born with the “‘ snake fear,” 
and that rattle threw me into an ecstasy of 
terror. 

T lay listening for what seemed ages for another 
evidence of the presence of the rattler, but I 
knew there would be no move on his part save 
when I moved myself. How far away I was 
from him I did not know; I knew, however, 
that he was in front of me and not behind. 
Calculating the movement carefully, I suddenly 
drew back. The manceuvre proved disastrous. 
T did not know what was behind me, and the 
next moment I felt myself slipping downward 


My one. 


amid a cascade of small fragments of crumbling 
rock. Instinct told me I was ina bad place, and 
I threw my arms out and sought to stop myself, 
lying flat on my stomach. Reaching a small 
projection of rock I clung to it, but it gave way 
and I shot on downwards, spinning around twice, 
I think, before I landed below and _ lost 
consciousness. 

When I came to I was lying flat on my back 
and my eyes were wide open. Idid not seem to 
have hurt myself, and I lay there quietly, for 
something unbelievable had occurred during that 
period of unconsciousness. My eyesight seemed 
to have come back ; I could see the stars in the 
heavens above me. I could see—there was no 
doubt about it ! 

My disconcerted mind sought to piece together 
the various details attending my mishap, and 
slowly I arranged them all. I remembered 
dimly having fallen from above into what seemed 
a deep hole in the ground. Looking around, I 
noted that there appeared to be a deeper darkness 
all about me. Was I in some kind of pit? I 
wondered. Although I could see, I found that 
my eyes pained me and that they were badly 
strained; now and then everything seemed 
to swim before my vision. My body felt 
strangely refreshed—probably owing to the cool- 
ness of the night. I lay thinking vaguely for a 
long time; then I remembered the canteens. 
One of them, with the provision knapsack, was 
wedged under my body ; the other was missing. 
My mouth was still parched and I felt feverish ; 
my cheeks stung with an uncomfortable heat. 
I sounded the canteen. Thank Heaven! It 
still contained water, and I put it to my lips and 
drank a little of the tepid liquid. 

The night was chilly, as nights in the desert 
usually are, but it felt especially cold to me after 
my day’s experience. Although my body 
seemed less oppressed, I found that I was still 
very weak, for in rising I became aware of a 
shaky feeling in my legs ; I tottered and swayed 
and found it hard to keep my balance. I was 
weary and full of sleep, so I lay down and in a 
few moments went off into a sound slumber. 

When I awoke again the sun was beating down 
upon me from the eastern slant of the heavens. 
My eyes were now a good deal better, but the 
strong light hurt them badly. One glance 
round, and I had taken in my surroundings. On 
all sides of me rose precipitous walls of rock, 
apparently unclimbable. Startled at what I saw, 
I made a thorough inspection—to discover that 
I was immured in a veritable natural prison. 
Nowhere did the sun-baked rocks, rounded and 
polished by the friction of the sand, offer the 
slightest chance of climbing out. Without 
assistance from above, I was as securely caged 
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as any prisoner in the vaults of a medieval 
castle. 

You can imagine what I thought and felt after 
making this unwelcome discovery. It seemed 
inconceivable that a “ sink” of this kind could 
hold a man beyond the possibility of escape. 
Calling up all my energy, I made my way along 
yet another circuit of the sandy floor of the pit, 
searching wildly for some place where I might 
climb up. But I found none; everywhere the 
walls rose sheer and smooth. 

The mounting sun was again pouring down its 
scorching heat, and I knew that the events of 
the day before were about to be enacted again, 
but this time in an aggravated form. 

It must have been a little while after this that 
I noticed a human skult tying in the middle of the 
pit, glistening white in the sunshine. It seemed 
to be looking up at me, and I stiffened in my 
tracks, my hands clenched. The more I stared, 
the more I was overcome by the conviction that 
the former owner of that bleaching skull had 
been in the identical position I now found 
myself in—caught in a veritable death-trap— 
and that he had died as I was going to die. 

The thought was torture, and instantly I was 
all action and resolve. I determined I would 
not perish. Wildly I scrambled along the walls 
of the pit, vainly secking to get a hold some- 
where. Hither and thither I darted, blindly 
hoping that it was not as bad as it looked, and 
that with work and patience I would find the 
way out of the pit. I found out later, by the 
way, that this desert death-trap is known as the 
“ Devil’s Dishpan,” but it had been unknown to 
both myself and my partners, or I should have 
been warned about it. 

My mind had evidently been completely 
obsessed by the thought of escape, for presently 
a warning rattle almost made me jump out of 
my shoes. I swung back as though touched by 
a firebrand, and there, curled up in a corner, I 
saw a rattlesnake, its head thrust up in the midst 
of a neatly-coiled, sinuous body, ready to strike 
the moment I moved nearer. As luck would 
have it, I had stopped just in time, and on this 
fact I congratulated myself, but I was shaking 
from fear, and a chill sweat again stood out on 
my body. A sickly loathing for the creature 
came over me: I must kill it at all costs. I 
began to heave what available stones there were 
at it, but the snake dodged them all, and after a 
little I decided I should have to use more 
strategy. As I stood musing over the problem 
1 became more aware than ever of the heat. The 
sun had now cleared away what shadows there 
were in the pit and was literally baking me alive ; 
the rocks and sand around me were aquiver 
with heat. I knew I could never last another 


two days in that inferno, and I began to wonder 
what had become of my partners, and why they 
did not show up. Surely they would be able to 
find me, I thought ; I had followed their direc- 
tions and marked my trail, and as I had by this 
time overstayed my limit they must now be 
searching for me. 

I forgot about my desire to kill the snake ; it 
was all I could do to keep conscious. I remember 
driaking some water, and that there was very 
little left. With wearisome slowness the burning 
sun climbed the heavens ; I knew when it was 
at its height, and I vaguely realized later on 
that it slowly descended. The shadow from the 
western wall had by this time extended itself 
across on the floor of the pit, and thither I crawled 
and lay down. I must have swooned, for when 
I awoke some time later there stretched above 
me the endless waste of the heavens, darkening 
towards nightfall. I drank a little more of my 
precious water and found to my consternation 
that the canteen was almost empty. Then I 
rolled over, I remember, and threw out my arms. 
All at once there was a rattle, and the next 
moment I knew I had been bitten—it seemed as 
though a flame shot through my arm. I found 
I had been bitten in the meaty part of the 
hand at the base of the thumb. Lirectly in 
front of me lay a rattler, coiled up, and nearer 
to me lay another snake—the one that had 
bitten me. 

It is queer what a catastrophe like this will do 
towards clearing the cobwebs from one’s brain. 
If I had been half-dead before this, I was now— 
within two seconds—alive and alert. In the 
twinkling of an eye I reached out, caught the 
snake by the neck, and tore him forcibly in two. 
Luckily for me I knew the process of treating a 
snake-bite, and that knowledge I now used in a 
hurry. The pit was, apparently, the home of 
snakes, and while I had been drifting around in 
semi-consciousness, some of them had come out 
toinvestigate. I calculated the distance between 
me and ‘the snake coiled up in front of me. 
Luckily he was out of my reach, and I quickly 
shuffled away, with the result that he lay un- 
moved. I now threw down the snake I had torn 
to pieces and turned my attention to the wound, 
which was quickly becoming blue. Tearing the 
belt from around my waist, I applied it to the 
wrist, ran the end through the buckle, and drew 
it as tight as I could, and then wound it around 
and around the arm just above the wound. This 
was a very necessary precaution, for otherwise 
the poisoned blood would quickly run up the arm 
and so to the heart, eventually causing death. 
As it was, the hand was soon chilly and cold 
from lack of circulation. I-had my pocket-knife, 
thank goodness, and this I somehow produced, 


, 
opened it, and made ready to 
use it. I shrank inwardly at 
thrusting it into my own flesh, 
but this I saw it was my plain 
duty to do; it is a system much 
in use by Westerners. Nerving 
myself, I closed my eyes, and in 
one prod had sunk the blade deep 
into the wound. Shivering with 
dread for a moment, I grew 
braver and recklessly ran the 
knife in on two other sides of 
the blue marks where the fangs 
of the snake had entered. I now 
put the wound to my lips and 
sucked out the blood and poison, 
and spat them out, repeating the 
process time and time again. I 
did not cease in this for some 
time, and then, turning to the 
snake I cut off a piece of its flesh 
and put it on the wound. I had 
heard that the flesh of the snake 
will absorb its own poison; I 
knew nothing about the truth of 
this, but I had seen it done and 
I meant to do all I could to 
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Vay het, 
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save myself. My arm was 
apparently dead to all feel- 
ing, yet now and then a 
pain reached up through it 
past the belted part. I 
knew that there was little or 
no danger of the venom 
getting past the tourniquet, 
and if I had succeeded in 
getting out all the poison 
and if the other unknown 
uncertain method of apply- 
ing the snake-flesh had 
worked, then there was little 
or nothing to fear. 

I was just barely in my 
right mind at this time, and 
T only knew that night had 
fallen and that it again grew 
chilly. In my knapsack I 
still had the baking-powder, 
biscuits, and the fried bacon 
which constituted my store 
of provisions, and which had 
not become dislodged during 
my trying series of predica- 
ments. Strangely enough, 
however, I had no desire 
for food ; it was water that 
I craved for, and the supply 
of that was scant indeed. 
My arm, I remember, seemed 
as though it were dead. 
Time and time again I roused 
myself out of a lethargy to 
feel it. Was the bite prov- 
ing fatal? That was the 
question I kept asking my- 
self. The hand was numb 
and cold ; I held it close to 
my eyes and sought to look 
at it, but could see nothing. 
I struck a match, however, 
which showed the wound 
up blue and ghastly where 
I had cut it. Strangely 
enough, there was no fever; 
the night was cool and the 
oppression of the stifling 
day had faded away just 
as the second day in the 
desert had vanished. 

I vaguely wondered what 
I should do with my arm. 
I could not sleep with the 
belt drawn so closely about 
it; the pain was agonizing. 
Was I to unwind the belt 
and take my chance of 


Ly 
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having sucked out all the poison, or was I to 
keep it still in place ? I decided on the former, 
and I unwound the belt. Slowly the blood 
came pouring back, but the wound was numb 
and cold and seemed lifeless. However, 1 was 
taking no chances, so I again applied my lips to 
those ragged edges and strove to finish my 
work properly. 

I could not resist the temptation to put the 
canteen to my lips and drink a portion of the 
scanty supply left. I was too exhausted to think 
any further, and presently drifted off into 
unconsciousness. When I came to it was as 
though my head was being ground down in the 
sand. Giddy and faint, bewildered and uncertain, 
I opened my eyes. Again the relentless sun was 
beating down upon me from the eastern slant of 
that menacing pit. Gradually, and without 
stirring—I had learnt the risk of that—I became 
aware of my situation, and what I saw took my 
breath completely out of my body, sending a 
chill through me as cold as ice. 

Coiled up as though keeping me a prisoner, 
one on either side and one in front of me, lay 
three rattlesnakes. .During the night, evidently, 
reinforcements had come to the help of the one 
I had escaped from the previous day. 

I do not know how long I lay there, scarcely 
daring to breathe, so taken aback was I by this 
sudden change in events. The alarming and 
remarkable part of it was that my guards had 
taken up strategic positions, as though to leave 
me no room for escape. I felt limp as a rag; a 
ravenous hunger had now been added to my 
desire for drink. 

I lay for a long time motionless, trying to 
collect my thoughts. I knew that a decided 
move on my part within striking distance of 
those silent sentinels would mean an untimely 
taking-off, and I shrank at the thought of it. 
Soon, however, the fear passed. ‘Taking the 
knapsack from my back I extracted several of 
the biscuits and decided to eat, for the first time 
in two days. I soaked each biscuit in the tepid 
water. The canteen was now not a third full, 
and after I had soaked the biscuits and moistened 
my parched mouth and throat, it seemed that 
there was hardly any left. When I had finished 
the meal I examined my hand. It had not 
become poisoned; the edges of the wound, 
though blue and ghastly-looking, had closed. 
Having finished with this, I came back to the 
problem of the snakes. As is peculiar with theme 


they did not make a move so long as I lay there 
silent and immovable. If I could remove one 
of them, I reflected, it would give me more of a 
chance to get out of the danger-zone. My 
heavy boots would help me, for they went a 
good way up my legs and the soles were stout. 
A rattlesnake strikes only when coiled, getting 
his impetus, apparently, from the very end of 
the tail. Uncoiled, the snake has no power to 
strike. I thought that by extending my foot 
in front the snake would strike the bottom of 
the boot and thus waste its power, when by a 
sudden move I could get away from my perilous 
position. But would the other two snakes take 
a hand in the game? If they did, proving 
quicker than I, my doom was sealed. Realizing 
that the first movement I made would put all 
three of those uncanny watchers on the alert, I 
gradually withdrew my right leg out of reach of 
the fellow in front. His head rose aggressively, 
his neck stiffening perceptibly, but save for that 
he made no other move. Having withdrawn 
one foot, the left one was the next one, and as 
luck would have it, I also got that member 
away without any trouble. I now drew up 
closer to the protecting wall behind and looked 
about me breathlessly. 

But I was destined never to carry my project 
further, for it was only a few moments later 
that I heard the shuffle of approaching feet. 
There was a moment of silence, and then I 
glanced up to see the face of Harvey peering 
down. 

“Serve you right, you fool,” he said; and I 
could not tell whether there was anger in his 
voice or not. “ Are you hurt ?” 

Another sound, and a second face was thrust 
out for me to view as best I could under the 
brim of the Stetson. It was Durham. 

The pair of them soon put an end to my 
troubles. A couple of well-directed ‘rifle-bullets 
from a repeating Winchester quickly turned the 
tables on the snakes, and afterwards a rope was 
let down and I was pulled out of my rocky 
prison. 

When they got me up I was more dead than 
alive. I had spent two days and a portion of a 
third in that pit, and I had had enough of the 
wilderness to last me for the rest of my natural 
life. I recovered, but I still fear the desert, and 
I am more afraid of snakes than ever. The 
marks here on my hand freshen my me ..ory 
whenever I look at them. 
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An Abandoned Railway—The Mecum Brothers Again-- Where Steamers Travel Overland, etc., etc. 


DERELICT rail- 


way—atany 
rate, in this 
country — is a 
somewhat un- 
usual sight. The 
first photograph reproduced 
shows what was formerly the 
railroad between Birr and 
Portumna, in Ireland. The 
line was abandoned about 
thirty years ago, and the 
owners, for some extraordinary 
reason, failed to take the least 
care of their property. Every- 
thing that could be stolen 
soon disappeared, even the, 
very rails from the permanent 
way and the wooden supports 
at the bridges. To-day no- 
thing remains save the 
embankments, the bare skele- 
ton of the bridge, and the 
telegraph poles, which are still 
in use. 

The selection of a site for 
the Civic buildings of the city 
of San Francisco necessitated 
the removal of a number 
of houses, amongst the most important of which was the 
girls’ commercial high school. This was built onlya little over 
two years ago at a cost of more than three hundred thousand 
dollars, and, as it was too valuable to pull down, the enter- 
prising authorities decided to remove it bodily a disiance 
of over three blocks at a cost of about a hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. In case of damage to the structure, 


A derelict 


way in Ireland—It 
be stolen has disappeared, from the rails and sleepers to the flooring of the bridge. 


3 been abandoned for many years, and everything that could 


From a Photo. by L. P. Gleeson. 


the contracting firm will be forced to er.ct an entirely new 
building without charge. The big school started on 
its journey several months ago, and was successfully moved 
for about two blocks. At this point the building had to 
be turned, as the streets were not wide enough to allow 
it to pass—it covers an area of one hundred and twenty 
feet by one hundred and forty feet—and trouble arose. 


A big house-moving job in San Francisco—Moving a girls’ school bodil 


y to a new site. 


froma Photograph. 
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The mouth of a cave at Linaig, Peel, Isle of Man—It will be seen that by an extraordinary coincidence the outline of the rocks gives 
From a) a fairly accurate representation, in reverse, of the shape of the island. (Photograph, 


Here is yet an- 
other curious rock 
formation for the 
delectation of our 
readers. It is known 
as “The Duchess,” 
and is situated near 
Newport, Oregon, 
U.S.A. The rock 
stands about 
seventy - five feet 
high, and represents 
a woman with a 
tiara or coronet upon 
her head. Crowds 
of visitors from all 
parts come to view 
this striking natural 
landmark. 

Our readers are 
already familiar, 
from the narratives 
we have published, 
with the desperate 
doings of the Mecum 
Brothers, alias Frank 
Jones and Harry 
Kelly. They boasted 
that no jail was 
strong enough to 
hold them, and they 
have done their best 
to justify _ their 
boast. We now re- 
produce a_ cutting 
from the Winnipeg 
Telegram, referring 


The further progress 
of the work is some- 
what doubtful at the 
moment of writing, 
but additional mov- 
ing power will pro- 
bably produce the 
desired result. The 
weight of the build- 
ing is estimated to 
be eight thousand 
tons, and our photo- 
graph shows it 
“jacked up " ready 
for moving. 

The above photo- 
graph shows the 
mouth of a cave at 
Linaig, Peel, Isle of 
Man, taken from the 
interior. Upon com- 
paring the outline 
shown by the rocks 
against the sky with 
the map reproduced 
alongside, it will be 
seen that by an 
extraordinary coin- 
cidence a fairly accu- 
rate representation 
of the shape of the 
island in reverse is 
delineated. All the 
principal headlands 
— Point of Ayre, 
Maughold Head, 
Douglas Head, Lang- 
ness, etc.—are to tlte latest deve- 
shown. The photo- lopment of their 
graph has not been _——— Es ee) case—the enclosing 
touched up in any " @ curious pinnacle rock, near Newport, Oregon, U.S.A. of their cells in a 
way whatsoever. From « Photograph. steel cage to prevent 


HOW WEAK EYES ARE 
STRENGTHENED BY EXERCISE 


By C. Gilbert Percival, M. D. 


N this, which is undoubtedly the most 

active period in the history of man, 

every one of our faculties is called on 

to do more, and to respond to a longer 

continued extraordinary strain than ever 
before. 

“Take things easy” may be very good 
advice, but most of us, who know how our 
competitors are hustling, fear that the 
practice of it would furnish us with a free 
seat on a bench in the park, instead of a 
cash income. 

More energy, more concentration, are re- 
quired to keep up with the leaders nowadays 
—hence our nervous exhaustion is greater. 
Busy city life with its clang, clatter and rush, 
even most of our time-saving inventions and 
modes of travel keep the nerves on edge, and 
give them no opportunity to rest during our 
waking hours. 

Now the eye is one of the most delicate 
centers of the nervous system. This is 
clearly proven by the fact that the first place 
a physician looks for symptoms of paralysis 
is at the base of the optic nerve—if there are 
none in evidence it is taken as positive proof 
that there is no danger. 

This will clearly evidence that nerve ex- 
haustion means eye-exhaustion and __ finally 
eye affection if nothing be done to correct it. 


If, however, the blood circulation in the 
eyes is kept normal by the proper kind of 
simple and safe exercise, they continue healthy, 
normal and strong. i 

Besides this nervous strain that I spcak of 
there are many other features of modern life 
which tax the eyes unduly. 

Our schooling, once confined to the simple 
rudiments of education, is now so extended 
that the books of a schoolchild of to-day 


would cause a child of thirty years ago to look 
aghast—hence at the threshold of practical 
life we start to unduly tax our eyes. 

The glitter of city streets—the speed of 
traffic—the riding in fast trains—the viewing 
of scenery from train-windows as it flashes 
quickly by—and above all, the habit of reading 
every time we have the opportunity in our 
busy careers, under all sorts of unfavorable 
conditions—these all add to the extraordinary 
burden which our eyes are asked and expected 
to carry without assistance of any kind. 

And, remember that though your arms may 
rest, your body may recline, and every limb, 
and other sense may be to a great extent 
dormant at times, your eyes are always seeing 
unless they are closed—always active during 
every waking hour. 

Hardly any wonder, then, that eye strain 
is so common and up to recently so many have 
had to call on artificial aid in order to see at 
all. 

You know the eye is just like a little camera. 
It has the lens with the iris opening which 
enlarges and contracts agreeably to the amount 
of light existing. It also has a dark chamber 
which may be compared to a camera bellows, 
and the retina corresponding to the sensitive 
plate. It has three sets of muscles—one turns 
the eyes in any direction, one controls the iris, 


and one operates the focus. 

When, through nervous exhaustion or over- 
taxation, the circulation of blood in the eyes 
becomes weaker than is normal, these muscles 
become flabby and refuse to act up to their 
usual standard, and the eyes do not focus 
easily if at all. Premature old-sight is the 


result. 
The muscles still do their best to focus 
properly; eagerly struggle and strain to 
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properly do the work which your brain com 
mands them to do—strain and struggle so hard 
in fact that they affect the tired nerves, and 
not only cause headaches of which this is the 
most fruitful cause, but put the entire nervous 
system under a pressure which extends to the 
stomach and digestive organs, and brings on 
nausea and dyspepsia. 

What eye specialist is there who has not 
heard from his patient: “Why I had no idea 
in the world that it could be my eyes.” There 
are many physicians, in fact, who look to the 
eyes for one of the first causes of stomach 
trouble. 

It is perfectly amazing in reviewing the 
progress of science, surgery and medicine in 
the last fifty years, that the methods of cor- 
recting eye afflictions, even of the simplest 
kind, seem to have been entirely overlooked. 

Science in physiology is correcting de- 
formities which used to require harnesses or 
mechanical support. Surgery is correcting 
displacements which heretofore caused _life- 
long confinement. Physicians are departing 
more and more from the old-fashioned practice 
of continual drugging, and using more rational 
methods of restoring and preserving health. 

But, until the recent discovery of this sys- 
tem of exercise to which I refer, no matter 
how simple your eye-trouble was, you were 
told that you had to wear eye-glasses. 

Now eye-glasses are not necessarily to be 
despised. They are a great invention in their 
way—so are crutches. 

But you would not relish the anticipation 
that you had to use crutches all your life—nor 
would you. Just as soon as your. sprained 
ankle, for instance, were in condition to stand 
it, your doctor would instruct you to touch it 
to the ground gradually and exerase it to bring 
back the xormal circulation necessary to enable 
you to discard your crutch. Exactly the same 
with a broken arm—exercise it as soon as 
possible to bring it back to normal. 

The wearing of eye-glasses is just exactly 
like using a crutch for life. Instead of growing 
stronger by their use, the eyes grow weaker, 
and you probably are well aware of the fact 
that in order to see perfectly the wearer of 
glasses must change them from time to time 
for new and stronger ones. 

Let us see what authorities say on the sub- 
ject of eye massage: Doctor De Schweinitz, of 
Philadelphia, Professor of Ophthalmology in 
Jefferson College, makes the statement that 
in treating so serious a condition as dreaded 
cataract of the eye, massage of the eye-ball 
“has been followed by improvement in vision 


and deepening of the anterior chamber.” 
The Medical Record, in writing of the same 
serious ailment, urges the great value of “any 
means that would bring an increased blood 
supply ” and considers that “the most feasible 
plan seems to be properly applied massage.” 

It would of course be impossible to satis- 
factorily or even safely give this massage (or 
exercise) with the hands, but this problem was 
successfully solved a few years ago by a New 
York specialist, who realized through experi- 
ence how many troubles of the eyes could be 
quickly corrected by this method. 

The greatest and most practical inventions 
usually seem the simplest and most obvious 
once they become known, and this one is no 
exception to that rule. So simple is it that 
anyone can use it in their own home without 
instruction, yet it is so safe that there is not the 
slightest chance of giving the eyes anything 
but great benefit, no matter how long they 
may have been affected. 

This system of exercise is fully explained, 
also many interesting scientific facts about the 
eyes are given in a little book on the subject, 
which will be sent without cost if you address 
Charles Tyrrell, M.D., 134 West 65th Street, 
New York, and mention having read _ this 
article in the Wip— WorLD MaGazine. 

It may, with reason, be suggested that at no 
time could this system have been perfected 
more opportunely than now. At no time has 
the world demanded more perfect men and 
women ; and if your eyes are weak, whether 
you wear glasses or not, it is not necessary for 
any one to point out its disadvantages—per- 
haps you even consider glasses a disfigurement 
to a certain degree—surely they are an in- 
convenience. * 

Of course you cannot put new muscles in an 
eye, as you would a new tire on an automobile, 
but you can restore health to these muscles 
and give them the same original strength that 
assures the thorough performance of their 
natural work. 

Personally I have seen this system in a few 
months make a boy of eighteen entirely in- 
dependent of glasses who had worn them con- 
tinuously for twelve years; also enable old 
folks over sixty to discard their glasses in an 
incredibly short time. Therefore, I believe 
it is safe to assume that many thousands of 
spectacles will cease to be useful as this system 
becomes generally known, and I am sure that 
everyone whose eyes are affected in any way, 
whether a wearer of glasses or not, will be 
greatly interested irf the little book which tells 
so much about the eyes and their care, 
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The Energizer of Business 


Ik a metropolitan power-house 
there must be generators large 
enough to furmish millions of 
lights and provide electrical cur- 
rent for thousands of cars and 
factories. 


Each monster machine with 
the power of tens of thousands 
of horses is energized by an 
unobtrusive Tete, dynamo, 


which is technically known as 


an “exciter.” 


This exciter by its electric im- 
pulse through all the coils of the 


generator brings the whole mech- 
anism into life and activity. 

Asimilar service is performed 
for the great agencies of business 
and incl 9 the telephones 
of the Bell System. They carry 
the currents of communication 
everywhere to energize our 
intricate social and _ business 
mechanism. 


United for universal service, 
Bell Telephones give maximum 
efficiency to the big generators of 
production and commerce. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


a Kind mention this magazine when -writing to advertis=-s. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


Steel Cage for Kelly and ‘Tones at Kings 


to, cnt through the eage be. 
fore being 


7 work ~ . 
Faank Jones Sound ty be sawed Shroysh. 


This cutting, from a Canadian newspaper, describes the latest development of the notorious 
Mecum Brothers’ boast, that no jail can: hold them. 


attempts at escape. A correspondent suggests that the 
trouble these desperadoes have given makes one wonder 
if some kind of lethal chamber for criminals of this type 
would not be advisable in the best interests of society. 
Miss Leona Perkins, a young woman of twenty-five, 
of St. Helens, Oregon, has been given the “ freedom” of 
the steamship Merced, and can voyage on it whenever she 
likes free of charge, as the result of a successful battle with 
an American bald eagle which attempted to snatch a 
child from the deck, of the vessel. The incident of the 
killing is regarded by the oldest seamen entering San 
Pedro as one of the strangest in the annals of the port. 
The steamer Merced, one of a large fleet owned by 
a big lumber company on the Pacific coast, is the newest 
of the fleet. It plys. between, the Coluhbia River, San 
Francisco, and -San Petiro,~the -port ef the city of Los 
Angeles. In addition to’ carrying many thousand feet 


of lumber, ‘the vessel also 
carries passengers. On July 
aist last the Merced was 
several miles off Point Con- 
cepcion at five-thirty in the 
evening, en route for San Pedro. 
Miss Perkins was on deck 
amusing the children. Glanc- 
ing curiously at the sky, she 
saw what she at first believed 
to be a gull making for the 
steamer. Idly watching the 
gyrations of the bird high in 
the air, she did not realize 
what it was until the eagle 
seemingly stopped in mid-air 
many hundreds of feet above 
the steamer, and drop} like 
a plummet for the deck of the 
vessel, It was making direct 
for one of the children, when 
Miss Perkins, awake to the 
danger, seized a boathook, 
fortunately near at hand, and 
struck at the bird. She missed 
it, but frightened it away. 
Striking it a second time, she 
called for aid. The captain of 
the vessel, sceing the predica- 
ment of the young woman and child, rushed to the engine- 
room, and there securing a rifle, made for the deck. Here, 
handing the rifle to one of the crew, he told him to shoot 
the eagle, which by this time had perched itself on one of 
the yards of the vessel. The man shot at the bird and 
missed. He fired again and missed. Another of the 
crew attempted the shot, but missed four times. Miss 
Perkins, watching with interest the futile ‘attempts of 
the men to hit the bird, asked for the gun and fired once, 
missing. Nothing daunted, she took careful aim, and at 
the second shot the eagle dropped to the deck dead. When 
the eagle was taped, it was found to measure eleven feet 
eleven inches from tip to tip of its wings, Miss Perkins 
is a stenographer employed by a lumber company with 
offices in St. Helens. 

Devil-dancing is one of the arts of Indian necromancy, 
and is practised in the northern areas by the lower orders 


Harey Kevy 


An eagle that attacked child on board « steamer—The great bird was shot by « plucky young lady peasenger. 
From a Photograph. 
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It tells bow to get the utmost earnings from your money—how to 
tell good investments—how to pick the most profitable of sound 
investments. It reveals how bankers and ca, 
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that should enable you tomake your money grow proportion-_| 
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tions to INVESTING FOR ProFit free. Every copy is 
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lodian wasisvii dancers ”"—They are called in to avert dangerone epidemics, their performances being supposed to 
deities and avert the consequences of their ill-will. 


From a Photo, by) 


on festive occasions. The dance is also performed when- 
ever epidemic diseases break out in the villages, in 
honour of their goddesses, to whose wrath the out- 
break of trouble is invariably attributed. The dancers 
collect money from their fellow-villagers at a fixed 
rate per head, and the amount so gathered is utilized 

for tl 
the angered deities and avert the consequences of their 
The unsophisticated visitor to the lumber districts of 
may occasionally see what is to him a very 


performance of further rites intended to please - 


the angered 
(Wile Sic 


remarkable sight—a primitive-looking steamboat high and 
dry on a road, crawling along quite comfortably, appa- 
rently just as “much at home as in its natural element. 
These boats are known as “alligators,” and are used for 
towing the rafts of logs down the rivers and lakes to the 
mills. Sometimes it is desired to transfer one of these 
craft to a new sphere of operations which can only be 
reached overland, and the boat is then hauled out of the 
water, placed upon rollers, and travels to its destination 
by means of its own power, as shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph, 


Where steambvuats travel ovedaad =A Canadian “ alligator,” or iamber-tug, hauling iteeif te « new eobet’ of operations. 
From a Photograph. 
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“FISHERMENS LUCK” 


The map-contents of “The Wide World Magazin.” wien shorwe ata Se ate Elance the locality of each article and narrative 
enture 


A re i - ™ , 
‘ y : . ee 
“THERE I WAS, HANGING OVER SPACE, AND NOTHING BUT THAT RAM'S LEG TO PREVENT MY 
GOING OVER ENTIRELY.” 


SEE PAGE 307. 
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ADVENTURE -~ TRAVEL —~ SPORT 


FEBRUARY, 1914. No. 190, 


Vol. XXXIL 


Saved by Two Inches. 


Told by FRANK CAPINO, and set down by WILL BARR. 
ILLUSTRATED BY G. HBNRY EVISON. 
How a dead big-horn sheep brought a veteran hunter to the verge of destruction—literally within 


two inches of it. Mr. Barr has set the story down in the same racy, unvarnished way in which it 
was told to him. 


RANK CAPINO, the hero of the  hasn’t a shot left in his pump-gun is mighty 


j following thrilling adventure, is one 
of the most widely-known hunters 
} in Wyoming, U.S.A., and a man of 
™ unimpeachable veracity. In the 
course of a hunting career of more than forty 
years he has killed over a hundred bears and 
great numbers of other big game, and has, 
needless to say, had many exciting experiences, 
some of which were due directly to the ferocity 
of the animals he pursued, while others arose 
from the difficult and often dangerous character 
of the mountainous country in which he hunts. 
In relating a true story of adventure it is, 
no doubt, other things being equal, always of 
advantage to the effectiveness of the tale to 
have it set forth as nearly as possible in the hero’s 
own way. Sometimes, of course, this is not 
practicable, not every person to whom chance 
dispenses an adventure worth talking about 
possessing the necessary qualifications of the 
effective narrator. In this case, however, it 
would be difficult for the most practised writer 
to improve much on Frank’s own words, and 
accordingly I give them practically as he spoke 
them to me one wet night as we lay under the 
shelter of a blanket lean-to on the flank of the 
Gray-bull in Wyoming. 


Adventures ? Why, yes, I’ve had some— 
quite a good few, in fact. Bears and wolves 
and mountain lions aren’t animals that you can 
hunt for ever without having things happen that 
aren’t down in the programme as you had 
arranged it. I’ve had bears charge me when 
I hadn’t a cartridge left in my rifle, and that’s 
enough adventure for most men. The chap who 
wants more excitement than to be chased by 


five or six hundredweight of bear-meat when he 
Vol. xxxii,—22, 


hard to please. 

Then I’ve had some lively games trapping 
wolves in winter-time when they were making 
the stockmen lie awake o’ nights thinking of 
bankruptcy. ‘Prairie ~wolves—what we call 
coyotes—don’t amount to anything ; I’ve killed 
hundreds of them, and never had what you might 
call an adventure. But the big timber-wolves 
are ugly customer , and when you’ve slid down 
a forty-foot washout with a timber-wolf’s tail 
gripped in one hand and your life in the other, 
as I did once, and fought it out to a finish at the 
bottom, you’re not hankering for any further 
excitement for quite a long spell. That’s what 
happened to me a few years ago up in Montana, 
and I haven’t forgotten about it yet. 

But it wasn’t with any of the animals you’d 
expect a man to have trouble with that I had 
what I call my worst adventure. I guess you’ve 
read of such cases—men living all their lives in 
the midst of danger without getting seriously 
hurt, and then all at once being pretty nearly 
done to death in some silly fashion that a boy 
would be ashamed to tell of. Well, that’s how 
it happened with me. I’d been hunting what 
you might call dangerous animals for more than 
forty years, and had managed to keep my skin 
fairly whole, and then one day a harmless old 
big-horn ram—dead at that—just about sent me 
to destruction in a hurry, v4 the air-line down 
a precipice. 

Now, there isn’t much novelty in almost 
falling down a precipice, except to the chap giving 
the performance, and if there hadn’t been peculiar 
circumstances hitched on to the event, this 
story of mine wouldn’t be worth telling. But 
when a man has hung over a three-hundred-foot 
sheer drop, with nothing between him and 
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eternity except the twist of a ram’s horn around 
a projecting bit of rock, he’s pretty apt to con- 
sider himself something extra in the way of 
novelty, That’s the sort of experience I had 
last fall, and if it’s all the same to Fate I’ll take 
my next dose of adventure with my feet on 
something solid. 

It came about through my wanting to get a 
decent wild sheep for an Eastern dude who had 
come out from New York to kill all the wild 
animals in the State, and was paying me five 
dollars a day personal wages to lead him up to 
the game-and hold his rifle while he fired—sort 
of chap that could stand ten feet from a barn- 
door and miss it by twenty yards. He was 
about the limit in dudes, and half Fremont 
County was laughing at me for taking such an 
unripe plum into the mountains, while the other 
half was pretending to cry because they were 
sure that blamed dude would pot poor me in 
mistake for an elk. So I’d made up my mind to 
get that chap all the game his licence allowed, 
even if I had to do the shooting myself. 

Well, I took him a mighty hard trip. After 
leaving my ranch we trailed along the foothills 
for five days through some terrible country, 
and then turned back into the mountains, 
where ‘‘ travel was plentiful.” The going was 
certainly hard. Most of the way the trail— 
what there was of it—ran through country that 
no valley-bred horses could have endured for 
two days in succession, 
and if our pack-train 
hadn’t all been moun- 
tain-reared animals, 
that could go any- 
where on four legs that 
we could on two with- 
out using our hands, I 
guess we'd never have 
got to our hunting- 
grounds, 

Even as it was, we 
had all the work we 
could scramble through 
for eleven days, and 
T'll say this for the 
Eastern dude—he did 
his part like a man, ac- 


“ That’s the horse I wanted to ride this morn- 
ing,” he said, very matter-of-fact. 

“ Aye,” said I, “and if you hadn’t taken my 
advice and ridden the one you're on, the only 
hunting you'd do this trip would be for enough 
of yourself to bury.” 

Of course, that particular horse had been 
packed with the most important articles in the 
outfit, and we lost a whole day getting another 
pack-horse down for the stuff and back again. 
We had to travel nearly five miles to reach a place 
that we could have landed on in one jump, if 
we'd cared to. And then, when we did get down, 
after a long detour, we found most of the things 
quite a little the worse for wear, especially my 
dude’s hundred-dollar camera, which the poor 
horse had tried to break its fall with. I don’t 
know why, unless it’s spite, but all the horses 
I’ve had go over the grade have landed on their 
packs at the bottom. 

Well, to cut the trail part as short in the 
story as it was long in the travelling, we gat on 
all right after that, and late in the afternoon 
of October 3rd we reached our hunting-ground 
and made camp, as close up under the sky as 
we could get water. 

Gee! but we were tired. There was half 
a State spread out below us for scenery, and 
mountains a hundred and seventy-five miles 
away for a background, but nobody looked at 
the landscape, although my dude did say some- 
thing out of his tin 
coffee cup about there 
being a view. Most 
likely there was. But 
views are cheap in 
Wyoming, and when 
a man has been look- 
ing at them all his life, 
as I had, he’s generally 
pretty well satisfied to 
look at things nearer 
camp when he’s: dog- 
tired. 

The hunting we did 
the next day, and the 
day after that, and a 
whole lot of days fol- 
lowing, would make 


cording to his strength 
and experience. I’m 
not saying a word against him on that score. 
And he was true grit, too, for all his queer ways 
and funny notions of outfitting. Why, when the 
horse in front of the one he was riding “ went 
over the grade,” at a particularly ‘heady ” 
spot on the trail, and didn’t call at any way- 
stations in the course of a five-hundred-foot fall 
to the bottom, he just pulled up and looked over. 


Frank Capino’s ranch in Wyoming. 


you laugh. It made 
me swear. You know 
what some of those Eastern dudes are like, 
and my dude was the “ dudest”’ of the lot. 
He drove me plum crazy at times with his 
foolishness, and if it hadn’t been for the folks 
having got my back up with their laughing, 
I’d have taken him back to the plains and taught 
him to shoot gophers. But I was determined 
to get the laugh on the boys by taking him back 
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with a full licence, and I reckoned, moreover, 
that if I succeeded my fortune was made as 
a guide, for anybody who knew him would be 
certain that I was the tip-top pinnacle in the 
guiding business. 


So we hunted. He had a good pair of legs, - 


a strong heart, and a sound pair of bellows, 
and I exercised them for him pretty extensively. 
By the end of a fortnight we had killed two 
elk, and a week later he shot a bear that I had 
killed an hour before and placed convenient for 
him. Then he shot another bear all off his own 
bat when nobody was with him, and I began to 
dream of fame and sudden wealth, and the 
swaggering I’d do when I got back to the ranch 
among the boys. 


“* That's the horse I wanted to ride this morning,’ he said, very matter-of-fact.” 


But I guess it’s true what they say about luck 
being a fickle jade, for there soon came a bad 
break in ours. Hunt! We hunted until we 
were sick. We travelled over the mountains— 
say, did you ever feel as if your legs were worn 
down till you were mortal sure your coat-tails 
were dragging? Yes? Then I don’t need to 
waste breath explaining about that phenomenon. 

And all we got was just air and scenery, 
things we could have had in big chunks sitting 
comfortable round camp. It was sickening. 
I don’t mean to say we didn’t see any game. 
We did see a lot of it, only it wasn’t what we 
were looking for. We wanted a big-horn ram— 
a truly big one, something to be proud of, and 
it was discouraging to work up to bunch after 
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bunch of promising-looking sheep to find, after 
perhaps half a day’s work, that there wasn’t 
a decent head among them. 

But that’s what hunters have to expect, and 
that’s why they are such a patient lot—mostly. 
Throw me a bit of bait now and then, just to 
keep me chewing, and I’m as patient as any of 
‘em. But this patience can be overdone, and 
when a man has been working up to nothing but 


ewes for ten solid days, he begins to think that | 


he has hit the limit too hard and has got through 
into the place where folks jump on their hats 
and talk fluent. 

My dude’s time was running short, too, and 
he was beginning to think about the expense he 
was being put to for walking that he could have 
done cheaper elsewhere. Even an Eastern dude 
doesn’t care to be too long in the mountains 
when it’s costing him twenty-five dollars a day 
every day he is out, and this chap, alihough he 
was powerful polite about it, couldn’t help 
dropping a hint every now and again that the 
sheep he was legally entitled to was letting him 
in for a mint of money, seeing as he didn’t get 
it. So] lay awake at night puzzling how I could 
get him a sheep, and during the daytime I danced 
him over the ranges until we were both worn 
thin. 

Finally, one day he got blind discouraged— 
couldn’t see reason in anything. He said there 
wasn’t a ram left in Wyoming, and he wasn’t 
going to tramp around over the whole State any 
longer after a thing that didn’t exist. That’s 
the way he went on, and he was just as deter- 
mined now not to hunt sheep as he had been eager 
to be up and after ’em. 

Well, I felt bad—I certainly did. I spent 
half an hour in the “ just once more ” business, 
and then went off in a huff with the horse- 
wrangler to hunt up a pack-horse that had strayed 
during the night. I took my Winchester along 
and a pair of ficld-glasses as well, for I thought 
the gun might come in handy if I blundered on 
to a bear, and I wanted the glasses to spy out 
that pack-horse. I’ve got a pretty good pair 
of eyes, but that animal was very near the general 
colour of the scenery, and hard to see. 

We spent three solid hours looking for that 
horse, and even then I didn’t find him; but I 
found something else. I found about the biggest 
old ram that ever I laid eyes on. He was stand- 
ing right out on the sky-line when I first caught 
sight of him accidentally through the glasses, 
and I thought I'd found the record of the whole 
sheep family. 

Say, did you ever see me run? No? Well, 
you ought to; I’m a caution. But I’m never 
going to run so fast again as I did to get where 
I could begin to stalk that sheep. 


It took me nearly an hour to get to where 
I'd seen the ram, and when I got there, of course, 
he had disappeared. It’s a failing with game. 
But I felt pretty confident he hadn’t sighted me, 
so I scouted round for the biggest part of an 
hour, and finally saw him standing just at the 
edge of a cliff, some two hundred yards from 
where I was kneeling behind an up-crop of rock. 
I hated to fire, for fear of jumping him over into 
the canyon and smashing his horns, but the 
ground was such that I didn’t dare to wait for 
him to move, so I just pulled trigger and dropped 
him where he stood. 

I thought it was a great piece of luck at the 
moment, but if he had gone over it would have 
saved me a whole heap of trouble. 

I ran across and looked at his horns. They 
were splendid. Then I put a bit of string 
around the butt of each horn and guessed the 
length, and as near as I could hit it they measured 
eighteen inches at the base. That’s getting 
pretty close to the Wyoming record for sheep, 
and perhaps I didn’t feel pleased ! 

“ Now,” said I, ‘‘ who’ll laugh all over his face 
when he gets back among the boys?” And 
I began smiling wide as a hippopotamus at the 
thought of how I'd lay it over the chaps down 
on the plains, and what I'd do with the money 
my dude would give me to “ say nuffin,” while 
he did his big talk about the way he shot his 
hunter’s-dream sheep out in Wyoming. 

“TI just trot down to camp and fetch him 
up here before it gets too dark for him to shoot 
that sheep and bear the gorgeous emblem home 
in triumph,” I said to myself.‘ Then none of 
the men will have any suspicions, and there won’t 
be any hush-money to distribute.” 

With that I started to step over the ram, 
which lay close to the edge of the cliff, to pick 
up the piece of string I’d used to measure the 
horns with. I'd knotted it, and I thought I’d 
dazzle my dude with a sight of the actual 
measurements. 

Now, in order that you can understand what 
followed I must explain things a little. The 
ram lay just at the edge of the cliff, head pointing 
inward, and one hind-leg hanging over the edge, 
which at that spot shelved off at an angle of 


- about eighty degrees for seven or eight feet down, 


and then dropped sheer for several hundred feet 
to the bottom of the canyon. See the situation ? 
Well. then, here’s what happened. 

When I stepped across the sheep to pick up 
the string I’d dropped, a puff of wind blowing 
across the mountain top stirred it, and thinking 
it was going over the cliff, I made a grab for it 
before I'd fairly got both feet on the ground. 
That grab upset my balance. I caught my toe 
under the sheep’s leg instead of clearing its body, 
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and pitched forward, doing a 
quarter turn on one toe as I fell, 
so that I just managed to get a 
grip with my hand on the ram’s 
hind-leg as I started to slide down x 
the incline to death and destruc- 
tion. 

Gee! but it was a funny sen- 
sation. There I was, hanging over 
space nearly up to my knees, and 
nothing but that ram’s leg to pre- 
vent my going over entirely. Frightened ? Well, 
naturally I was frightened at first, and then I 
wasn’t frightened a bit, and after that, again, 
I was frightened nearly out of my wits. 

For when I tried to pull myself up, as I thought 
1 could do easily enough, the sheep, which lay 
on a smooth bit of slanting rock, began to slide— 
not much, but more than was needed to show 
me that any more movement on my part would 
bring the carcass over the-edge and send several 
hundredweight of live and dead meat by fast 
freight to the bottom. So I stopped for a time 
and hung there, thinking pretty earnestly of 
a good many things that hadn’t struck my 
attention previously. 

But a man isn’t a bulldog that can hang on 
for ever, and presently I began to get tired. 
And when you begin to get tired of holding on 


\ ‘ 
a », 


with a nice little drop of three hundred 
feet under you, it isn’t like just feeling 
tired of work. I hung on first with one 
hand, then with the other, then with 
both, and all the while I was getting 
more and more tired, and the prospect 
of sudden death brightened up un- 
pleasantly vivid. 

At last I came to the time when I 
knew that if I waited much longer 
I couldn’t draw myself up, and that I 
couldn’t hold on much longer if I didn’t 
draw myself up; so, as I seemed to be 
bound for “‘ kingdom come” anyhow, 
I made up my mind to risk another 
attempt. Holding on with both hands, I 

tried to haul myself 
up as gently as 
possible. But down 
came the ram 
another foot or 
more, and down I 
went correspond- 
ingly. Say, but I 
thought my 
stomach dropped a 
thousand feet right 
through me, while 
my heart turned 
into a balloon and 
wanted to fly 
away. 

Well, that try 
wasn’t very en- 
couraging, and for 
a minute I kept 
still. But it was 

- getting to be a 
matter of minutes 

now how long I 

could hold on, and 

pretty soon I tried 
again. That time 

I thought I was 

finished. I went 

right over the edge 
of the cliff up to 
my waist and the 
ram seemed to be 


\ 


“I started to slide down the incline.” 
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right on top of me. It made me so cross to have 
the agony drawn out like that that I actually 
gave a little jerk to start the procession. 

But the procession didn’t start, and when, in 
a desperate sort of hurry to get the thing over 
and done with one way or the other, [ tried to 
pull myself up, that old sheep still hung there, 
though what miracle kept him from falling I 
couldn’t think. His head was out of sight from 
where I hung, but the rest of him seemed to 


a few feet on that blessed hard surface, and then 
went off in a dead-faint, like a chap in a story. 
When I came to myself it was beginning to 
grow dark, and for a minute I lay there wondering 
who I was and what part of creation I inhabited. 
Then the pain in my arms and shoulders reminded 
me, and .I crawled over to where I could just 
see the ram’s head showing above the edge of 
the cliff. Say, what do you think? The twist 
of that sheep’s horn had hooked over a bit of 


be stuck to the 
cliff about as 
securely as a fly 
on a window 
pane. 

However, I 
wasn’t stopping 
just then to ask 
questions ; I had 
more important 
business to attend 
to. I’ve read how 
in times of great 
peril folks think 
of a whole lot 
of silly things, 
but my mind only 
held one idea. I 
wanted to get 
to the top of that cliff, and mighty badly, and 
I just kept on drawing myself up by quarter 
inches, until at last I got my grip on a fore-leg. 
It was terribly hard work, pretty nearly ex- 
hausted as I was, and I don’t know how I did it. 
But I managed somehow to crawl up over the 
sheep’s body and shoulders, my heart in my 
mouth all the while, and at last I felt solid rock 
under my stomach. 

Gee ! Talk about swansdown. Give me rock 
—the flatter the better. I just crawled forward 


The ram that caused all the trouble. 


rock, and was hold- 
ing there by a bear- 
ing of about two 
inches. There had 
been just two 
inches between me 
and eternity ! 

Talk about a miss 
being as good asa 
mile. Why, a man 
don’t know what 
a miss is till he’s 
misseda three-hun- 
dred-foot fallby the 
grip of two inches 
of rock on a ram’s 
horn. And the 
worst of it is, I’ve 
never been able to 
explain that fact to anyone before. You see, as I 
figured it out there on the top of the mountain, a 
hundred dollars in my pocket would be more sub- 
stantial satisfaction than the glory of relating a 
story that folks might not believe. So I didn’t say 
a word about the adventure when I got to camp, 
but just took my dude sheep-hunting next day, 
and marched him back in the evening to the 
tune of ‘‘ See the Conquering Hero Comes.” 

That’s the story, and it’s all true, every 
word of it, 


GUN-RUNNING 
WITH ZAPATA. 


By H. H. DUNN. 


Some time ago, under the title of ‘The Master-Bandit,” we published an account of the remarkable 
career of Emiliano Zapata, the Mexican outlaw, who had made himself master of two States, rode 
at the head of an army of some thousands, burned towns and villages at his pleasure, and defied the 
Madero Government to suppress him. The article caused a great sensation, both in Europe and in 
America, and Mr. H. H. Dunn was expelled from Mexico by President Madero on suspicion of 
having written it. Since then, of course, Madero has been assassinated and his Government over- 
thrown; but Zapata still holds sway, a perpetual thorn in the flesh to the authorities. In this 
narrative Mr. Dunn describes his eventful visit to the “ Master-Bandit’s” camp and clears up the 
mystery of how the outlaw keeps his men supplied with arms and ammunition. 


AWN belted the world with pearl- 
grey, flushing into the rose-pink of 
the flamingo’s wing around the 
giant peaks of Popocatepetl and 
~ Ixtaccihuatl, fifty miles away, as I 
rolled out of my blankets on the little hill known 
as El Jilguero (The Nightingale), where the 
three States of Morelos, Puebla, and Guerrero 
meet. All around rose the mountain wall, that 
broken link in the Rockies which, picking itself 
up again far south of the Great Canal, becomes 
the Andean chain. Between my bed, laid 
roughly on the bare ground, and these mountains 
lay a deep, circular gorge, completely surrounding 
the hill, once the crater of a vast hot-spring, on 
which I had passed the night. 

All over the slope of the hill, even down into 
the canyon, men moved about to the subdued 
music of clattering cartridge-belts, dragging 
sabres, and here and there the sharp crash of 
rifle-breeches slipping in and out of place as the 
guerrillas tested their arms. 

Iguala had recently fallen to Ambrosio 
Figueroa ; Chilpancingo was in the hands of 
Margarita Neri, the woman rebel, and Manuel 
d’Asunsulo; Yautepec, thirty miles to the 
north, in the State of Morelos, lay a smoking 
ruin, with twenty-seven of its fairest daughters 
dead at the sacrilegious hands of Emiliano 
Zapata’s bandit-rebels. Fresh from the sack 
and the slaughter, the dynamite and the sabre, 
this horde of three thousand men had fled to 


their leader’s headquarters at the Hill of the 
Nightingale. They were as choice a collection 
of highwaymen, murderers, and cut-throats as 
could be gathered in all Mexico, with here and 
there a genuine idealist, who believed he was a 
real rebel, fighting with fellow-patriots to over- 
throw a merciless dictator. 

Following a headlong return to Mexico City’s 
cable-office from the battle of Iguala and the 
end of Diaz’s rule in the south, I had turned back 
to find Zapata, and to learn from him why he 
fought and what he wanted, in order to tell it to 
a syndicate of newspapers in the United States 
and Europe. I caught up with him in the valley 
of the Amacusac, between Jojutla, sacked by the 
bandits as they retired from Yautepec, and 
Huautla, a mountain village on the Morelos- 
Guerrero line. 

Taken before him as a prisoner by one of his 
scouting parties, I used the ancient but effective 
lever of the Press, and was received with figura- 
tive open arms. Tall, dark, always clad in 
black, Emiliano Zapata, even then, early in his 
career, was credited with the destruction of five 
good-sized towns and the killing, by his own hand, 
of fifty men. When I asked for an interview his 
face, crowned with a mass of black hair, and set 
off with a pair of jet-black eyes which seemed 
covered with a film, like those of a vulture, lit up 
with the only smile I ever saw on it during the 
whole time—more than two weeks—that I was 
with him. 
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A camp of Mexican rebels. 


Interviewing a man whom more highly-civilized 
races would string up to the first tree as a common 
murderer, especially when that interview is con- 
ducted in the midst of his own followers, fifty 
miles from any recognized authority, was a bit 
ticklish until the smile came. Thereafter I was 
his guest, and, apart from exacting from me the 
oath that I would not reveal his whereabouts to 
the Federal troops, Zapata was the acme of 
hospitality to me. 

“The chief wishes‘to know if you will have 
cognac with your coffee.” 

One of the shadowy figures, less heavily armed 
than the rest, in that he wore only one belt of 
cartridges instead of three, was speaking to me. 
i had managed to sit up in my blankets, and, 
drawing on my high boots, I followed him to a 
little group about the fire at the very apex of 
the hill. Zapata greeted me pleasantly, and we 
drank coffee from little clay cups, brought 
round by Indian women. 

Presently I asked a question, innocent enough 
in a way, and quite in line with the long inter- 
view I had had with Zapata the night before. 
Quite unexpectedly, however, it was to lead me 
into a journey of more than a hundred miles aud 
the return—an expedition right across the State 
of Guerrero to the Pacific Ocean and back ; on 
horse where there were trails, on foot where there 
were none, and, for a short distance, by boat. 


“ General Zapata,” I asked, ‘‘ where do you 
get. your rifles and your ammunition ? ” 

“Don’t tell him,” cautioned Abraham 
Martinez, the school teacher, who has been 
political adviser to Zapata ever since the latter 
started on his career of banditry in rgrr. 

“Tt can do no harm,” said Zapata, slowly, 
“and it will enable him to show more clearly to 
the world how complete my rule is in the Sover- 
eign State of Guerrero.” One cannot blame 
this Indian bandit for his egotism; the same 
hope of publicity has opened the locked door to 
many a newspaper man in infinitely higher 
worlds than that in which Zapata moves. 

He turned to me. ‘“‘ Most of them come from 
the sea,” he said. ‘“ They come from the little- 
used ports on the Pacific coast. I am sending 
to-day for twenty mule-loads.” 

The upshot of this morning conversation was 
that at seven o’clock, mounted on a black cow- 
pony whose feet were sure and whose wind was 
long, I rode silently out of El Jilguero. Ahead 
of me went Arnulfo Romero, head of Zapata’s 
ammunition department, for the great bandit 
had his men well organized. Behind trailed five 
mules, as we were only one of four squads off for 
cartridges, and still farther behind these came 
twenty-five picked men from the nine hundred 
who are known in Mexico as “ Zapata’s Death 
Legion.” These specially tried and trusted dare- 
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deer, lest the bandits 
should betray their pre- 
sence, and later in the day 
one of the outriders came 
in with still another deer, 
while a third produced a 
rock-python, about seven 
feet long, which was baked 
and eaten that evening. I 
tasted the flesh of the 
snake, and it was white 
and good, reminding one 
much of the meat of the 
‘iguana, that great lizard 
of the tropics. 

Shortly after noon we 
reached the confluence of 
the Amacusac and Balsas 
Rivers, about six miles 


Guerrero Indians, recruits for Zapata's bandit army. 


devils are always either within call of their master 
or off on missions which must be fulfilled carefully. 

We carried no banner, but as we passed before 
the bandit chief the shadow of the red, white, 
and green tricolour of Mexico, ftoating from a 
lofty pole, fell on us. Instead of the eagle which 
adorns the white field of the national emblem, 
however, was printed in large black letters the 
legend, “ Viva Madero!” Lounging on the 
hill-side were some two thousand heavily-armed 
men, while others kept ceaseless watch on the 
mountain walls. Still more lay about the rifle- 
trenches which scarred the slope of the 
mound, where here and there a machine- 
gun poked its wicked nose out to the 
sweet spring air. 

Straight down the valley of the 
Amacusac River we rode at a fox-tro*, 
only a few of us on the main trail, the 
remainder scattered for a mile or more 
on either side to watch for possible 
Federal troops. The country was 
meadow-land, from which deer sprang 
frequently, where quail were abundant, 
and in which we saw nine flocks of wild 
turkeys before noon. On the hills there 
was much brush and some heavy timber, 
where, Romero informed me, were many 
of the little black bears of Mexico and 
some mountain lions. 

Jumping a deer about nine o’clock, 
one of the bandits roped it silently and 
swiftly, cutting its throat, cleaning it, 
and lashing it to his saddle in so brief a 
time that he caught up with the re- 
mainder of the band less than two miles 
from where he started the chase. It 
was obviously impossible to shoot the 


below the village of Atli- 
cindla. Here a huge 
canoa was drawn up, its four rowers resting 
on the thwart. Inside were huge clay-pots of 
pulque, coffee, tortillas, and quan‘ities of venison 
“jerked”? and cooked with corn-meal. A 
courier to Atlicindla the night before had warned 
these patsanos that Zapata’s men would pass the 
Rio Balsas at a given hour, and this food was 
the result. I found that he levied toll on all 
the countryside of the vast Sta‘e of Guerrero in 
the same manner. 

At the junction of the two rivers we rested 
until three in the afternoon, when we rode 


Cartridge-laden mules crossing the Balsas River. 
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rapidly across the valley of the Balsas—country 
which would be another California were it 
irrigated—and plunged into a range of low hills, 
about three miles back, riding round a solitary 
teta some three hundred feet in height, to strike 
another valley, watered by a small stream, 
down which we rode to Xochipala, arriving there 
about eight o’clock that night. Shortly after 
five o’clock we entered the famous ‘‘ Terrenos 
de los Gigantes” (Land of the Giants), where 
monster ruined palaces, temples, and remains of 
towns dot the hills and the valleys until the eye 
grows weary of following their outlines. Once 
* upon a time, long before the Aztecs, or even the 


in abundance—little corn-cakes, beans, the ever- 
present jerked venison, coco de pia, a sweet- 
meat, and quantities of tequila, pulque, and 
coffee, the latter that celebrated extract in which 
one could float an egg. 

Most of the men and boys of Xochipala were 
with Zapata or under one of his marauding 
leaders, Tuerto Morales, Castilla Brito, or the 
Mirandas, father and two sons. The church in 
Xochipala was the only building large enough to 
house us, and there we slept, posting sentries all 
night in watches of four hours on the outskirts 
of the village, till four o’clock in the morning, 
when we rode out of the southern side of the 


shadowy Toltecs, this was the land of a mighty 
people, great in numbers and advanced in all the 
arts as well as in the business of agriculture, by 
which they lived. Whence they came, or where 
they went, ethnologists and archeologists have 
not even attempted to guess. Their ruins have 
not been scratched, and here lies a virgin field, a 
hundred miles long and twenty-five wide, which 
must have supported, not thousands, but 
millions of people, yet from which not even a 
single article has been taken. 

We found Xochipala a small but very dirty 
town, prepared with a warm welcome for us. 
It, too, had been informed that the Zapatistas 
were coming across country, and there was food 


friends passed the night. 


village, headed south into a valley some three 
miles wide, walled in by. separate peaks scarred 
with massive ruins, and outlining a vale filled 
with lush grasses and flowering plum-trees. 

News of a wandering party of some five 
hundred Rurales—Federal mounted police— 
reached Romero by hard-riding courier in the 
night, and our horses’ feet had been encased in 
heavy pads of woven grass, while the rebels’ 
revolver-holsters, rifle and machete scabbards, 
and cartridge-belts had been lashed fast so as to 
make no noise. Conversation was limited to 
whispers, the line of march was spread out to 
cover three miles in place of one, and we moved 
at a walk. At mid-afternoon we passed some 
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The corner of a ruined 

building near Xochipala 

which ante -dates the 
Aztecs. 


eight miles west 
of Chilpancingo, 
just then being 
looted by the 
Indian horde of 
the fanatic woman 
rebel, Margarita 
Neri, and the 
outermost riders 
of our little party 
reported small 
squads of men, 
probably bandit- 
rebels also, in the 
valleys toward the 
ancient capital. 
At this point 
we entered a 
heavily - wooded 
region of close - 


reared hills, climbing higher and higher until 
we stood on the backbone of the continent 
at another miserable village, Dos Caminos 
(the Two Roads), on the Papagallo River. 
There we arrived about nightfall, riding 
easily and freely, for all the inhabitants of 
this part of the Sierra Madre del Sur are 
friends, even relatives, of most of the bandits. 
Through Dos Caminos passes the old trail 
which, in the seventeenth century, led from 
Acapulco to Vera Cruz. Over it went the 
treasures of Ind, brought in galleons across 
the Pacific, to be carried on mule-back over 
this mountain trail, only to be re-shipped 
in other galleons at the ancient port of Vera 
Cruz on the Gulf of Mexico. 

In Dos Caminos we met a solitary, sandal- 
footed, pyjama-clad rider, who, possessed 
of the pass-word, which happened to be 
“Te ala,” informed Romero that the rifle- 
cartridges would be waiting in the Cueva de 
los Malvientos (Cave of the Bad Winds), 
about a mile from the Little Lagoon. He 
disappeared, and we found ourselves among 
friends in the village. Here I noticed 
numbers of the hideous Pintos, persons so 
afflicted with a leprous disease, which scars 
but never kills, that they have almost 
become a separate race. The more n- 
telligent physicians of Mexico City 
argue that the scourge came from the 


The Author's party entering Dos Caminos—Mr. Dunn is on the left of the leading riders. 
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eating of alligators which had fed on human 
bodies. However that may be, there are 
probably twenty thousand inhabitants of 
Guerrero and Morelos who are spotted either 
with the purple blotches of the early stages, or 
with the scaly white patches of advanced 
disease. There is no known remedy for it, and 


peaks known as Coyuca’s Breasts, until we came 
to the Teta de Reparo, a solitary mountain, on 
the southern side of which lies the village of 
Reparo. Here we proceeded with more caution, 
for eighteen or twenty miles to the west of us lay 
Acapulco, heavily garrisoned with Federal 
troops, the entrance to its ‘“‘ pothole” harbour 


“ Pinto” women of Dos Caminos 


it is said not to be contagious, but to be trans- 
mitted only through birth. There is no law 
against marriage with Pintos (‘Spotted Ones”), 
and the result is that the disease is spreading. 

Long before dawn of the third day we were 
out again, our horses’ feet uncovered, our belts 
loosened, and the rifles of the men swinging 
freely from their saddles. As usual when in 
bandit country, I was unarmed save for a 
camera. I might just as well have left the camera 
at home also, for most of its results went to 
satisfy the curiosity of Francisco Inocente 
Madero, one-time President of Mexico, in the 
autumn of 1912. 

Just out of Dos Caminos we picked up the 
northern arm of the Rio Papagallo and followed 
it south and a trifle west past those clustered 


patrolled by the gunboat Tampico. We were 
bound for a point on the Laguna Chica, almost 
within rifle-shot of Acapulco’s old grey fort, and 
Romero was particularly anxious to avoid com- 
plications with the gunboat, in view of the 
schooners and sailing canoas which frequently 
dumped arms and ammunition by night on the 
lagoon’s sheltered shores. 

We lay at Reparo all the remainder of the day, 
our scouts having discovered that the rebel 
leaders Tuerto Morales and Jose Mora were 
supposed to be to the north of Acapulco, threat- 
ening an attack, and that the garrison was, there- 
fore, keeping well within its three-hundred-year- 
old walls. About eight o’clock we moved out 
some five miles to the little hill known as La 
‘Loma de Texpa, on the bank of the Papagallo 
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again. Here we came to the Cave of the Bad 
Winds, a huge hole in the bluff, overlooking a 
sleeping valley which led to the lagoon. A wind 
blows constantly out of this cave, but, beyond a 
supply of coffee, corn-meal, and dried venison, 
there was nothing inside it but scorpions. Of 
these there were thousands, mostly of the small 
yellow variety whose sting is supposed to produce 
death within a few hours. I sat down on the 
earthen floor, and in five minutes felt a crawling 
movement beneath me. Leaping to my feet, I 
saw three of the hideous creatures moving on the 
earth my body had warmed. 

Romero laughed at my fright. ‘“ We shall 
have to make hammocks of our: blankets here,” 
he said. Evidently there had been a hitch in 
the bringing of the arms, for neither cartridges 
nor men were to be found. We spent the day 
and the night there, and about four o’clock the 
following morning what gave every promise of 
being one of the quietest of expeditions was 
turned into as busy an hour as I ever had. 

Our horses were inside the cave, about a 
hundred yards back from the entrance, where 
the tunnel opened into a large room. With the 
exception of three sentries strung across the 
valley, all of us had tied ropes to our blankets, 
strung them in trees, covered our faces with 
handkerchiefs, and were sleeping as soundly as 
the mosquitoes and other insects would let us. 


Suddenly, out of thé night came a sound of 
horses galloping, distant but clear, then a dozen 
scattered shots, and cries of “ Alto! Alto!” 
(‘Halt ! Halt !”’) 

Romero and I were sleeping in the same tree, 
a bushy, heavy-trunked ironwood, about fifty 
feet from the cave entrance. The noise roused 
us all, but we made no sound. Peering out of 
the tree, we could see two men riding madly up 
the valley. The moon was low and dull, but we 
could see that immediately after them came 
some ten men, also mounted, firing spasmodically. 
Almost opposite our camp one of the fleeing men 
pitched from his saddle, lay quiet for an instant, 
while his horse dashed on up the valley, and then 
started crawling towards a clump of brush. His 
companion continued his flight. 

The ten men rode hard for the fallen rider, 
and as they came nearer we could see that they 
wore the grey uniforms of Rurales, while the 
wounded fellow was dressed in white—evidently 
an Indian. Without stopping in the chase, the 
leader of the Rurales gave an order, and two of 
his men dropped off their horses and picked up 
the fallen man. As he was apparently too badly 
wounded to walk, they prodded him with their 
rifle-muzzles until he had crawled some hundred 
feet from the brush. Meanwhile the chase went 
on up the valley. 

Just then Andres Tostado, one of Romero’s 


The "Cave of the Bad Winds,” where the rebels’ ammunition supplies were stored. 
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“*One of the fleeing men pitched from his saddle.” 
Drawn by Wyndham P, Robinson, 


party of gun-runners, came to the base of the The chief was about to reply when two shots 
tree. ‘“‘ Jefe,” said he to Romero, “ that is one —_— rang out almost together. We looked down into 
of our friends. Shall we rescue him ? ” the valley and saw that the two guards, walking 
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away about fifty feet, had ended the sufferings 
of the prisoner, and, at the same time, their 
duties as watchmen. It was a fine example of 
the ‘‘ley de fuga.”” When their chief returned 
they simply had to report that the prisoner had 
tried to escape and that they had shot him. 
Dawn comes early in summer in these latitudes, 
and the sky was pearling into white when 
Romero sent five men noiselessly through the 
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The Rurales stripped the dead even of their 
sandals, and rode off down the ravine. When 
they were gone, broad daylight had come. We 
took down our hammocks, fed from the stores in 
the cave, and, riding widely scattered, came to 
the tree-fringed mouth of the valley, looking out 
from the eternal hills over the grey-green waste 
of the Pacific. Almost on the horizon, with all 
sail set and standing out to sea, was a two-masted 


Rorales in action. 


brush to capture the two Rurales. I think he 
lanned a little “‘ ley de fuga” tragedy also, but 
just as the five gained the valley the chase came 
back—that is, the Rurales came back, driving 
ahead of them the other Indian, on horseback. 

They stopped, and the two guards reported. 
The leader of the Rurales, a short, stout, youngish 
man, in the uniform of a captain—I was beginning 
to use my glasses—issued an order. Two men 
led the Indian prisoner out a hundred feet from 
the group and turned away. Naturally, seeing 
another heavy clump of brush ahead, he dashed 
towards it. I think every Rurale present fired at 
him, for when we looked at his body that fore- 
noon we counted nine holes where bullets from 
the little Mauser carbines had struck him. 

“Why don’t you fight ?”’ I said to Romero, 
half-mad at his indifference. ‘They are ten; 
you are twenty-five |” 

“There are more Rurales a mile down the 
canyon,” he answered ; “‘and, besides, we should 
reveal our presence, which it is most important 
that we should conceal. Some here and there 
must die for their country. If these were trying 


to reach the cave they have died for the Cause.” 
Vol. xxxii.—23. 


schooner. I felt somewhat as Balboa must have 
done when, from a lonely peak farther south in 
this same mountain chain, he looked for the 
first time on the Father of Oceans. 

“Yonder fly our cartridges,” said Romero, 
putting his hand on my arm, “ and here come 
our friends.” 

Rounding a spur of the hills, riding in single 
file along a trail hardly wide enough for a large 
goat, came another party of rebels led by Juan 
Mendoza, one of Zapata’s lieutenants. They 
had come by another route from Zapata’s camp 
at El Jilguero, and though they had started 
earlier than we did, they had been delayed by a 
brush with Rurales, in which they had lost one 
man, shot dead, and two wounded. The dead 
man was left to be buried by the vultures, and 
the wounded were being cared for in Ochampa, 


’ a village some thirty miles back along their trail. 


A consultation between Mendoza and Romero 
resulted in a decision not to return without the 
arms, and, as the rebels now had forty-seven men, 
they did not fear an encounter with any small 
band of Rurales. We went back up the canyon 
and piled stones and earth over the two dead 
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Indians, one of whom Romero recognized as the 
messenger we had met in Dos Caminos. Then 
we packed the supplies in the cave on to the 
mules and returned to the mouth of the valley. 

Three miles below us shimmered the sea, with 
the sand-spit separating the Laguna Grande and 
its arm, Laguna Chica, from the white surf of 
the Pacific. The schooner, no larger than a 
gull, fashed white far out at sea, but had turned, 
and was moving slowly south. It was for her 
that Romero waited. Evening fell, and she 
seemed no more distant. In the yrey dusk, 
scattered in a wide, thin line, we rode out across 
the slope towards the lagoon. 1 was placed on 
the far southern end: of the line, with orders, if 
we were attacked, to ride for Nexpa, thirty 
miles down the coast, where I would find friends 
of the rebels, wlio would aid me in getting back 
to Zapata’s camp. Romero knew, and | knew, 
that my letters of authorization from the news- 
papers I represented would not save me from the 
firing squad should I be caught by the Federals 
with the gun-runners. 

Along the shore of the lagoon, behind the 
sand-strip, we found dense, high vegetation of 
bamboo, papyrus grass, flags ten feet high, and 
scattered trees. Into three of the tallest trees 
three men climbed as look-outs ; the horses were 


numbers of terns and gulls stooped over schools 
of fish, and down the centre of the channel 
rolled a thirty-foot motor-boat, its engine 
muffled, two men fishing from the stern and one 
attending to the engine. Tostado stepped out 
of the flags to the shore of the lagoon. The 
motor-boat continued on its course for two 
hundred yards ; then she turned and came back, 
this time within fifty feet of the strand. Two of 
the men waded ashore, the third remaining on 
guard. They were squat and yellow and had 
slanting eyes. 

“ Japanese !”” I whispered to Tostado. 

“Certainly,” he answered, with a wink; 
“ Japanese fishermen.” 

A roll of bills changed hands, after a subdued 
conversation ; the men returned to their boat, 
and Tostado and I took a bath in the shallow 
edge of the lagoon, taking turns at frightening 
away the sharks and huge mantas (rays) by 
splashing in the water. Presently one of the 
bandits came out to call us in for food, and I 
heard Romero scolding Tostado like a schoolboy 
for bathing in the lagoon, not because he might 
have been seen, but because he was on business 
of too serious import to bother with a trifling 
thing like a bath ! 

The long twilight of the tropics was upon us, 


Arnulfo Romero (on left) and Juan Mendoza (with sword), the leaders of the gun-runners with whom the Author went to the coast. 


left with three other men, and the balance 
scattered themselves about their leaders for such 
sleep as they could get. With young Tostado, I 
walked to the rim of the lagoon, which stretched 
away, half a mile wide and five miles long, its 
head almost touching the rim of low hills which 
surrounds Acapulco Bay. 

Here and there a shark-fin cut the water, 


and it was ten o’clock before, dim and well- 
guarded, a red light flashed a mile or so at sea. 
It was the schooner, and within an hour the 
motor-boat had gone out through the pounding 
surf at the bar of the lagoon and returned with a 
load of cartridges. They were in sacks, instead 
of the boxes I had expected, and as the rebels 
prepared to unload them there appeared a band 
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of ten Indians, unarmed—apparently those who 
had been ordered to carry the arms to the cave, 
but who had been unable to do so because the 
schooner had failed to land. 

Soon half of the cartridges were loaded on our 
mules, being slung in great sacks, or panniers, 
on either side of each animal, care being taken 
not to load any mule so heavily that he could 
not travel at a trot if need be. The other half 
—a second boat-load—was left for the Indians 
to take to the Cave of the Bad Winds, where the 
other two parties of gun-runners would be able 


From there the new trail led us to Joyas, and 
between Joyas and Tlapahualapa we ran plump 
into a force of some fifteen hundred black Costefio 
Indians, led by Eufemio Vicario. They chimed 
to be part of the forces of Sefiorita Margarita 
Neri, the daughter of General Felipe Neri, who 
turned rebel after her father’s death. Judging 
by the loot they carried, they were even worse 
bandits than the party with whom I was travel- 
ling. They “ got the drop” on us, and it took 
some hours of explaining by Romero and 
Mendoza before we were allowed to proceed. 


Guerrero Indians outside one of their houses. 


to find them, and at two o’clock in the morning 
we struck back over the mountains for El 
Jilguero, a hundred miles away as the crow 
flies, and nearly a hundred and fifty by the trails 
on which we had come. 

Once in the mountains, Romero and Mendoza 
decided on a different route to the camp, so 
that, if any party of Rurales had heard of our 
passing, they would not encounter us on the 
same trail on the return journey. We travelled 
almost as fast going as coming, and taking the 
south fork of the Papagallo, passed through 
Ochampa, where we picked up Mendoza’s 
wounded men; on to Teocintla, and thence 
northward past Tlamistlahuaca, which we did 
not visit because it is on a hill-top and because 
a virulent plague of smallpox was raging there. 


As it was, they made things very unpleasant 
for me, insisting that I was a spy sent by the 
United States Government to keep watch on the 
“ Army of Liberty of the South,” and report 
their field-tactics for the benefit of officers of 
the United States army. This was so ridiculous 
that I laughed in Vicario’s face, and it took fifty 
pesos and any quantity of tequila to recover my 
standing with the already half-drunken bandit. 

We crossed the Balsas between Atlicindla and 
Chiautla, and reached El Jilguero without 
mishap. Two days later the other two parties 
arrived, having secured their quota of ammuni- 
tion only after much difficulty, the garrison at 
Acapulco having thrown out patrols which made 
approach to the lagoon difficult. And so ended 
my gun-running experiences. 


. A Terrible Trip. 


By G. HEATON NICHOLLS, late Resident Magistrate, Papua. 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN DEB WALTON. 


The man who goes prospecting in the waste places of the earth has a hard enough time of it, 
but when his quest leads him among treacherous savages his peril is increased a thousand-fold. 
This story describes the experiences which befell a gold-seeker named Darling in the wilds of 


German New Guinea. 


“Many people in Papua are well acquainted with the facts,” writes Mr. 


Nicholls, ‘‘and Messrs. A. BE. Oelricks, Resident Magistrate, C. P. Chinnery, Assistant Magistrate 
at Buna Bay, and Mr. Joubert, who picked Darling up at sea, can certify to the truth of the narrative.” 


UNA Bay, Papua, lay lapped in 
eternal sunshine. Not a breath of 


way 


by wind stirred the leaves of the cocoa- 
wg nut palms, and the air was hot and 


sultry. On the headland of the bay 
stood the Government camp, fringed by multi- 
coloured crotons, while, a couple of hundred 
yards farther round the bay, the whitewashed 
walls of Clunas’s store showed prettily in their 
setting of green. The store itself was a small 
place, consisting only of three rooms, the front 
room being divided by a counter behind which 
were displayed various tinned meats and articles 
of native trade. 

During the prosperous times of the Yodda 
Goldfield the store had always been full of men 
returning to or coming from the diggings. 
Incredible though true tales had nightly been 
heard on its veranda—adventures strange and 
stirring which have never reached the ears of the 
outside public, because the men who told them 
rarely handled a pen, and because they lived in 
a land where such adventures were common. 

In January, 1911, the goldfield was deserted 
—worked out—and the store looked forlorn. 
The miners had all left for the newer field of 
Lakekamu. 

In a corner of the veranda, on a worn camp- 
stretcher, lay Darling, whose adventures were 
the theme of all tongues. He was a Nova 
Scotian by birth, and since he had been old 
enough to fend for himself had sought for gold 
in many lands. He had arrived in New Guinea 
some ten or twelve years before, and during that 
time had seen and experienced more of life's 
perils than falls to the lot of most pioneers, even 
in the interior of a country like New Guinea. 

He was a short, sparely-knit man, with 
sallow cheeks and a dark moustache. There 
was little about him to tell the average stranger 
what a dare-devil he was, but everyone spoke of 
Darling with respect, and his “ boys” stuck to 
him through thick and thin—sure sign of a man’s 
grit. It is related by those who have aceom- 


panied him that when he was out prospecting 
it was not the gold that attracted him; it was 
the mountain scen in the distance ; he felt he 
must reach it, must cross it, must explore it, no 
matter what lay between. 

On the particular January evening I am 
describing he lay on his stretcher coughing 
violently from chronic asthma—the result of his 
hardships—which, a few months later, was to 
be the cause of his death. I cannot hope to tell 
his story as he told it, with a wealth of detail 
and quaint idioms, but I will do my best. His 
Narrative was frequently interrupted and post- 
poned by fits of coughing, so that the story I 
have set down below ran as a sort of serial for 
several nights. 


Everybody thinks that there is plenty of gold 
in German New Guinea, and so there is. We 
dug a pile of it out of the Waria, and the river 
was payable right up to its source, but nobody 
ever got there to see. I tried to get some 
diggers to go when we were up there ; argued 
the point with them for a weck ; threatened to 
Icave them and go on my own, but they wouldn’t 
move. They were frightened of the natives, 
who had certainly given us a rough time, but 
we could have simply walked through the country 
with four white men and fifty boys. It was, 
however, too big a job for me to tackle alone, 
especially as the store was two months’ journey 
away and the country sume of the roughest in 
New Guinea. 

When the Yodda field closed down and the 
Government prospeciors were out examining 
the Lakekamu. there was “ nothing doing” in the 
mining line. Everybody was idle, waiting for 
something to turn up, or for information about 
the new find. I soon tired of hanging about 
doing nothing, so 1 made up my mind to have a 
shot at German New Guinea. 

I took with me twelve Orakaivas, all rattling 
good boys who had worked for me before, and 
one morning we left Buna in my whale-boat, 
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carrying six months’ “ tucker.” It was during 
the North-west season, and the trade winds sent 
us tearing down the coast at a good pace. We 
made the Markham River in six days—sleeping 
ashore every night, of course—crossed the bar, a 
tough job, with nothing more than a good wetting, 
and commenced to row gaily up the river. 

It was the usual style of New Guinea river— 
sago swamp nearly the whole way—until we got 
into the hills, and the current was nearly too 
strong to pull against. We saw no village until 
almost sunset of the third day, when we came 
in sight of a large one round a bend. The 
people seemed to be very excited and the women 
were all running away from the village—a bad 
sign, as you know. But I paid no heed and told 
the boys to go on pulling. When we reached 
the bank the natives were all standing at the 
other end of the village, looking very suspicious 
and threatening. All of them were armed, and 
some were jumping about and shaking their 
stone clubs at us. I took no notice of their 
hostile attitude, however, and turned my back 
on them, telling the boys to make a fire and get 
“tucker” ready. They eased down a bit when 
they saw I was not to be frightened, and after 
talking it over they evidently came to the con- 
clusion that I had not come to eat them, or else 
they thought I was too tough to tackle. One by 
one they timidly approached, and in an hour I 
was buying taro from the women and making 
friends with the men. 

I stayed at this village for a couple of days, 
sorting out goods and making up loads for the 
boys. It was no use trying to get the whale- 
boat up any higher, the natives told me, because 
of the rapids. I accordingly decided to leave it 
at the village, together with the remainder of 
my stores, which they promised to look after 
for me. I told them that I would be away for 
about a month, at the end of which time the 
stores I was carrying with me would be finished. 

We struck over at once towards the hills, 
prospecting every stream we came to; but 
though all of them carried “ colours ” of gold, I 
could find nothing payable in them. There 
was no sign of any natives in the country we had 
passed through, but I knew that there was a 
tribe called the Bakaya somewhere about, who 
were supposed to be a pretty fierce lot of canni- 
bals. I had counted on striking one of their 
gardens to get food for the boys, and my failure 
to do so made our position rather serious. At 
the end of the month we had run out of practically 
everything. It meant a couple of weeks’ 
marching to get back to the village we had started 
from, and there was no food available on the 
road. The only thing to do was to keep on in 
the hope that we should find a garden. 


Then, as luck would have it, I went down 
with a bad attack of fever, but couldn’t give in 
to it, as the boys were getting hungry. I aban- 
doned all idea of prospecting for gold; my 
endeavours were now directed towards finding 
a garden. One morning, from the top of a hill 
which we had cleared of scrub, we caught sight 
of a garden lying over towards the setting sun. 
We started out in that direction at once, but 
floundered about in creek-beds, got tangled up 
in the bush, and climbed precipitous spurs for 
three days before we finally reached it, our 
progress being hampered all the while by my 
illness. 

The garden was deserted when we arrived, 
though there were signs that the natives had 
been there that morning. Taro, yams, and 
sweet potatoes were plentiful, and tall sugar- 
cane grew in patches. There was nobody about 
to treat with for food, so we helped ourselves, 
carefully taking stock of the produce so that I 
could leave ample trade goods in exchange when 
I left. The boys pitched the camp in the centre 
of the garden and proceeded to cook a meal they 
had long been hungering for, while I lay on my 
stretcher trying to fight the fever. 

The next morning I couldn’t move. Sammy, 
my own special boy, came and told me that the 
Bakaya were hanging about and that there 
would be trouble, but I took no notice of his 
evident desire to get away. I reckoned that it 
was better to stop and rest for a day or two and 
get rid of my fever. 

The second day Sammy came again and urged 
me to try to walk. 

“It’s no use, Sammy,” I said. “If I go you 
will have to carry me. I’m feeling pretty bad. 
Tl tell you what to do,” I added, a thought 
suddenly striking me; “ take all the boys with 
you, climb a big hill, and see if you can find 
your way to the river. You might be able to 
make a raft and we could get down the river to 
the village in a few days without any trouble.” 

We had no idea how far the river lay away 
from us, and in that country, where one was like 
a microscopic insect crawling up and down the 
teeth of a comb, the only thing to do was to 
climb the highest hill in the direction of one’s 
line of travel, clear the trees off the top, and take 
a peep at the lie of the country. 

“‘Me no been take him altogether boy, Boss,” 
said the faithful Sammy ; “s’pose Bakaya he 
been come, you no fight along him ; you plenty 
sick fellow.” 

“ All right, Sammy,” I said. 
like.” 

Sammy started off, leaving me with two boys, 
who sat at one end of the fly-tent while I lay 
tossing about on the stretcher at the other end. 


“Do what you 
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The tent consisted of ten lengths of calico 
stretched over a central ridge-pole, reaching to 
the ground on either side. The end of the fly 
where I was lying was blocked up with palm- 
leaves; the other end, containing the fireplace 
for cooking, 
was open. 
The day 
passed on, the 
silence broken 
now and again 
by the distant 
shouts of the 
natives. Occa- 
sionally one or 
other of the 
boys would go 
out and look 
around for 
them, but he 
could see no- 
body. Theair 
seemed full of 
foreboding. 
The Bakaya 
were hanging 
about some- 
where, and it 
was evident 
that trouble 
was brewing. 
I kept dozing 
off, as one does 
in a fever, to 
awake with a 
start and look 
around. Each 
time I roused 
myself I saw 


the two boys 
sitting at the 
end of the 


fly gazing ab- 
stractedly into 
the fire, seem- 
ingly dead to 
any realization 
of danger. 
Towards 
evening I 
began to get 
anxious about 
the other boys, 
who ought, 
surely, to have 
returned. Had the Bakaya caught them, I 
wondered ; and if not, what had kept them ? 
Night drew in; the sound of voices was still 
occasionally heard, but came no nearer. I pulled 


my rifle and revolver closer to me, waiting for 
anything that might happen; but the night 
wore on and there came no sign. I still dozed 
fitfully, waking whenever one of the boys put a 
log on the fire, and each time I drank a little 


“'T plugged away the whole time, feeling nothing in my excitement except a murderous desire to kill.” 


water to slake my burning thirst. Dav seemed 
long in coming, but at last the grey, dim dawn 
appeared. 

Suddenly I awoke to find a crowd of yelling 
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painted savages near the end of the fly, with 
their bows strung. Quick as thought I seized 


my rifle, but even as I did so a dozen arrows 
whizzed into the fly. I fired without taking aim 
and leapt out of bed, my fever forgotten in my 


Ina moment I was at the entrance 


excitement. 


to the fly, firing as quickly as I could pull the 


bolt. There seemed to be hundreds of them in 
front of me—yelling black fiends, painted and 
decorated, and looking savage and terrifying in 
the dim morning light. The arrows were flying 
all around me—quivering in the ground in front, 
in the pole of the fly, ripping through the calico, 
and hitting against the stock of my rifle. I 


dodged right and left as I saw them coming, 
plugging away the whole time, and feeling 
nothing in my excitement except a murderous 
desire to kill. Then, suddenly, as I fired, I 
became aware that something was getting in the 
way of the 
rifle, some- 
thing that 
prevented me 
from getting 
the butt pro- 
perly into my 
shoulder. In 
my eagerness 
to get in an- 
other shot I 
forced the rifle 
up; the some-, 
thing hit me 
in the face. I 
pushed it away 
with my hand, 
conscious of 
some obstacle 
to my firing 
which I had 
no time to in- 
vestigate. My 
only chance 
was to drive 
them off. Shot 
after shot I 
fired, each 
time dragging 
at that some- 
thing near my 
shoulder. One 
by one I saw 
them fall as 
each shot told. 
The din was 
terrific, the. savages yelling like maniacs. 
Several times a number rushed to within 
twenty yards of where I was standing, but 
the sight of one of their men falling to my 
fire always drove them back. At last there 
came a lull; the natives began to disappear 
behind taro-leaves and logs, or they fell to the 
ground and crawled out of danger into the scrub. 
I waited with my finger on the trigger for a head 
to show itself, and, as I did so, I glanced down 
and saw an arrow hanging in front of me. I 
followed it up-with my eyes and found the head 
buried in my shoulder. This, then, was what 
had got in the way of the rifle. With a tug I 
pulled it out and threw it away. For a few 
minutes longer I waited, but never a native 
showed himself. The fight was over. 

I felt dizzy and made for my bed. As I 
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turned I found three more arrows sticking inte 
me, and at my feet lay my two boys, both 
dead. One arrow I was able to pull out, but the 
other two I gave up trying to move ; I crawled 
over to my bed and lay there half-dazed. 

I don’t know what time of the day it was 
when Sammy returned. Two or three times 1 
had awakened and wondered whether it would 
not be better to turn my rifle against myself and 
end the struggle. I should stand little chance 
if the Bakaya made another attack ; my boys, 
in all probability, had already fallen into their 
hands. I awoke, or rather gained my senses, 
to hear Sammy talking at the end of the fly. 

“Ere, get up!” he cried. “ What for you 
sleep? This fashion you look out along Boss ? ” 
And as he spoke he kicked the bodies of the two 
boys. Then it suddenly dawned upon him that 
they were dead. He came to me at a run and 
saw the arrows. 

“ Bakaya been catch him you, Boss? My 
word! He plenty close up finish you!” He 
got down at once and managed to pull out the 
two arrows and sent a boy flying for water to 
bathe my wounds. I feel very fond of that boy 
—the best I ever had. 

“More better we leave him this fellow place, 
Boss,” he continued. ‘ This fellow Bakaya no 

- good ; plenty been stop along here. Byn by 
-he been come again. Me been find him little 
' fellow river, he been go down along salt water.” 

He set the boys to work to pack up every- 
thing. I felt too bad to move, and told him to 
take the other boys and go away and leave 
me. 

“You think me been leave him you a-like-a 
that?” he answered. “S’pose you stop, me 
been stop. More better you come, Boss.” And 
he became quite indignant that I should think 
that he would leave me. 

The things were soon packed up—the taro, the 
fly, picks, shovels, dishes, and so on. A litter 
was made of my stretcher, and within an hour 
of the boys’ return we were on the way. A walk 
of some hours brought us to the bank of a small 
river, which was evidently a tributary of the 
Markham. Sammy lost no time in setting the 
boys to work to make a couple of rafts. It was 
midnight before they were finally finished, the 
moon aiding them in their task, and for the 
remainder of the night we lay fighting the mos- 
quitoes. To have taken to the rafts in the dark 
would have been an invitation to the first snag 
we struck to bring us to grief. 

In the dim dawn we boarded our rafts and 
commenced an exciting journey down stream. 
The rafts were wobbly structures, consisting of a 
few saplings tied over three or four stout logs ; 
but they were capable of supporting the whole 


party. There was no means of propelling or 
guiding them, and they went wherever the 
current liked to take them, a boy standing at 
either end of each raft with a long pole to sheer 
it off a snag or away from the bank. At times 
the rafts raced down a rapid and swirled round 
corners like things possessed, spinning round in 
giddy circles and kept from smashing into the 
bank only by the careful attention of the pole- 
men. Then the stream would broaden out ; the 
polemen would cease their efforts, and we would 
move along in stately fashion. The banks of 
the river rose up into hills, covered with dense 
scrub, the tangled vegetation forming grotesque 
figures and shading off into a thousand tints of 
green, 

We had proceeded for, perhaps, three or four 
miles, without mishap, when my raft, which was 
leading, bumped up against a barrier of fallen 
timber, which completely blocked our farther 
progress. Sammy and a couple of other boys 
stepped off the raft on to a sunken tree-trunk 
lying athwart the stream, and commenced to 
hack a passage tl.rough the block with their 
axes. This work took some time. 

The last log had been cut away and the 
passage cleared, and Sammy was standing on the 
tree-trunk, guiding the raft through the opening, 
when whizz! came a flight of arrows from the 
bank. One boy, Ginger, fell into the water with 
an arrow through his chest ; Sammy jumped on 
to the side of the raft to pull him out. As he 
did so the edge of the raft sank, caught under- 
neath the projecting tree-trunk, swung round 
‘with the current, at a steep angle, and rolled 
everything—guns, fly, blankets, and tools—into 
the water, leaving us struggling amongst the 
rotting timber! The raft, freed from control, 
went racing down with the current out of our 
reach. Poor Ginger we never saw again ! 

Immediately the mishap occurred there was a 


‘fiendish cry of triumph from the bank. The 


savages became brave while we were struggling 
in the water, and approached the river’s edge to 
get a better aim. The arrows whizzed thickly 
around, for the most part, however, doing little 
damage, and the Bakaya beat a hasty retreat 
when two of the boys fired a couple of shots at 


_ them from the rear raft, which, during the clearing 


work, had been tied to a sunken tree. Mean- 
while the other boys untied the raft, which then 
came floating down to the block. Sammy and 
a couple of others managed to pull me on board. 
I immediately took a gun, and, propped up by 
Sammy, put in a couple of shots with deadly 
effect. It was fortunate for us that those two 
guns had been left on the rear raft. The boys, 
knowing that it was their last hope, got the raft 
carefully through the passage, and, almost 
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“The raft swang round with the current, at a steep angle, and rolled everything into the water.” 


sinking under the weight of ten men, it drifted on occasional arrows and yelling at the top of their 
down stream. voices. A bad rapid, a crash into a snag while 
Our progress now became a race for life. We descending it, or another block in the river, would 
could not go swifter than the current, and the put an end to our adventures. The raft, 
natives were following us along the bank, firing however, held together; we successfully shot 
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the various rapids and the river continued open. 
The banks began to be so hilly and so densely 
wooded that the Bakaya quickly lost ground, and 
about noon the voices of our pursuers died away, 
and we did not hear them again. 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon 
when the boys called out to me that the main 
river was in front, but I was too weak to take 
any further interest in our journey. The stream 
we were in banked up for a quarter of a mile or 
so from the main river, so that there was little 
current and we barely moved along, while the 
main river, when we got near it, could be seen 
flowing swiftly by. 

As soon as we emerged from the stream to the 
main river we caught the full force of the current. 
It was as though we had suddenly struck a stone 
wall. The raft began to circle round and round 
ataterrificrate. Straight in front of us a partly- 
submerged tree-trunk pointed its blackened, 
jagged end in our direction, its roots buried deep 
in the river. Like a shot fr :m a gun the raft 
raced on, the polemen valiantly holding out 
their poles to act as a buffer. There was a crash, 
the bindings snapped, the logs floated adrift, and 
we were again struggling in the water amidst 
the floating wreckage. 

I suppose I still had strength ‘enough to 
struggle ; for in that current it would have been 
impossible to escape otherwise. But I do not 
remember much until I found myself on a mud 
bank, with Sammy tugging me up hill, some 
distance below the scene of our accident. .This 
last disaster-cost us the lives of two more boys, 
Jumbo and the-Picannin, who were either taken 
by crocodiles or swept down by the current. 

Our plight was now as bad as it could well be. 
We had no food, no blankets, no guns—nothing 
remained to us but what we stood up in. I was 
wearing only my shirt ; my trousers and boots 
were drying on the raft from the previous wetting 
when the las: accident occurred, and my hat had 
disappeared on the first occasion. The boys 
tried to make a fire by friction, to ease our misery, 
but they either did not find the right kind of 
wood, or else it was too wet to burn. We 
huddled up together on the wet bank, bitten 
savagely by myriads of mosquitoes, and there, 
foodless, cold, and miserable, we shivered out 
the night. : 

Morning came and found us, hungry and 
weary, travelling down the banks of the river— 
the boys carrying me between them by turns, 
for I was too weak to walk more than a few 
yards, All the while they kept their eyes open 
for edible plants, and, as the day wore on, they 
collected a quantity of large, nauseous-looking 
cane-grubs, besides various roots and sweet reeds. 
The reeds I found palatable, but it was some time 


before I could force myself to swallow a grub; 
{ dia so at last, however. Two of my wounds 
were still very sore and suppurating, and the 
only dressing I now possessed was a piece of my 
shirt. For days we clung to the bank of the 
river, travelling through swamp, varied occa- 
sionally by patches of dry ground on which the 
grass grew rank and tall. 

You know what a sago swamp is. There is 
probably no more difficult country in the world 
to cross than a sago swamp—short of the abso- 
lutely impassable. There is nothing but sago 
trees growing closely together, the only footing 
being the matted top of the root growing at the 
base of the trunk. Everywhere below is water, 
perhaps one foot deep, perhaps ten, and only 
the needle-spiked trunk of the tree to hang on to 
if you slip. We splashed into the water at every 
few yards, and tore the skin off our hands and 
arms in trying to save ourselves. The mosquitoes 
were in clouds, even by day; they gave us no 
rest, and the nights were torture. 

At length we reached the scrub, and here I 
rested to allow the boys to search for material 
for another raft. Though without tools of any 
kind, they succeeded in making one in two days 
—how, I never discovered. The following day, 
after taking to the raft again, we reached the 
village from which we had set out. It was 
nearly nightfall when we glided noiselessly up to 
the bank with the current. Our approach had 
not been observed. The boys called out to 
announce our arrival while I lay on the bank 
taking stock of a new situation. My whale- 
boat had gone. There were six or eight canoes 
tied up to the bank, but no whale-boat. What 
had happened to it? Without the boat we 
could not leave the river. Were these people 
going to prove as bad as the Bakaya ? 

The village people were soon down on the 
bank, crowding round the boys, stroking their 
arms, and muking quite a fuss ; apparently they 
were genuinely pleased to see them. Someone 
asked where the white man was whom they had 
taken away with them. 

“ There he is!” said Sammy, pointing to me 
lying on the bank, and they stared at me in 
amazement. No wonder they could not recog- 
nize me! I was clothed only in part of a filthy 
shirt, and my body was burnt black with the sun 
and coated thickly with dirt. 

“ Ask them where my boat is, Sammy,” I said. 
Sammy interrogated them, and they replied 
that they were afraid the Bakaya, hearing that 
they were taking care of a white man’s goods, 
would pay them a visit. When I did not turn 
up at the end of the month, therefore, they had 
taken the whale-boat and all the stores down to 
a village on the coast for safety. With this 
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information I had to be content. Had they 
meant to do us any harm they could easily have 
done it on the bank. But then, you never know 
why they do things in New Guinea. 

I was happier the following morning, when 
they took us down in a couple of canoes to the 
beach. Rowing swiftly with the current the 
banks seemed to fly past, and we made the 
journey in half a day. As we swept out to sea 
and rounded a headland on the coast, we came 
abreast of a native village which we had passed 
unnoticed on our journey up, and there, drawn 
up on the beach, I caught sight of my boat. I 
heaved a sigh of intense relief; our troubles 
seemed to be over. 

The people were down on the beach to greet 
us when we landed. I was not prepossessed by 
their looks ; though they fondled and stroked 
us they gave me the impression of being a nasty- 
looking lot, and I felt that the sooner I was out 
to sea and on my way to British territory the 
better I should like it. They wanted to take 
us straight up to the village, but 1 was anxious 
to see the boat again and insisted on going over 
to it. There were two cases of meat left in her ; 
all the other stores, including the oars, had gone. 
To all my inquiries concerning the missing 
stores, the people replied that they didn’t know 
anything about them. 

I was furious, but I could do nothing ; threats 
of punishments by the German police failed to 
make them disgorge. 

The boat seemed to be in good condition and 
the sails and masts lay in the bottom. I decided 
to sleep in the craft rather than go to the village, 
and told Sammy to make up a bed in the stern 
with the sails. There was no wind just then, 
so that we could not leave until the next morning. 
I enjoyed a really good meal of tinned meat and 
taro, which seemed to put new life into me. 
My boys all went to the village to sleep, while I 
remained in the boat and enjoyed a better night’s 
rest than I had had for a month. 

I was up with the dawn, shouting for my boys 
to come from the village. For an hour I waited, 
and then, hearing nothing, I went up to inquire. 
They were gone to the garden, I was told, to 
bring back taro for ow journey. This seemed 
feasible enough, so I went back to the boat, and 
waited. The day passed on and still they did not 
come. It was strange that Sammy had gone 
off to the garden without saying a word to me in 
explanation. Night fell, and there was still no 
sign of them. They would come presently, the 
people said; the gardens were a long way off. 
I passed the second day in a fever of impatience. 
A dozen times I thought of starting out to the 
gardens after the missing boys. It was a foolish 
thought ; perhaps the people were lying, and I 


should be playing into their hands to leave my 
boat and go to their gardens. At any rate, I 
was too weak to walk a long distance, and besides, 
I knew the boys would not delay if they could 
help it, for they were as anxious to get off as 
I was. 

A week passed away in anxious doubt, and 
still there was no sign of my boys. I could 
learn nothing further from the natives, and it 
seemed to be useless to ask any more. My boat 
was high and dry on the beach and would 
require the services of ten men to push it into 
the water. I was therefore as much a prisoner 
as if I had been immured behind stone walls. 

One evening I heard an unusual commotion 
going on in the village ; the women were scream- 
ing and the men quarrelling at the top of their 
voices. After listening to it for awhile and 
wondering what it could be, I had a sudden 
fear that my boys were concerned in it. I 
jumped out of the boat and went up to investi- 
gate. Under the cocoa-nut trees, in the centre of 
the village, I saw a number of men with spears 
and stone clubs, threatening an abject-looking 
wretch. He seemed to have a few supporters, 
who, however, appeared too timid to do any- 
thing. One naked savage had him by the arm, 
shouting at him, while he swung a club in his 
right hand. I stepped up and pushed between 
them, turning round to face the man with the 
club and telling him to let his captive go. The 
threatened native was for a moment forgotten, 
while the savages surged round me in a menacing 
manner. Then he bolted towards the beach. 
The natives all gave a howl of rage and tore after 
him, leaving me standing alone. The hunted 
man ran his hardest, gained the open beach, and 
was crossing in front of my whale-boat when 
one of the pursuers caught him. I saw a club 
raised aloft, and in an instant the victim was 
lying on the beach with a shattered skull. 

Sickened at the sight, I went to my boat and 
sat in the stern. There seemed to be nothing 
that I could do; I was powerless. If I had had 
a gun I would have fought the lot of them, but 
I had nothing. Probably, I thought, my poor 
boys had suffered a similar fate to the man lying 
on the beach, except that, being strangers, they 
had most likely been eaten as well. Yes! that 
was it! And now they were fattening me up 
to kill! That was why they were bringing me 
so much food ! 

From where I was sitting I could see the body 
of the murdered native lying on the sand. His 
blood had discoloured the ground all around 
him. The sight of the poor fellow’s corpse made 
me mad. Half-a-dozen times I got out of the 
boat to run away; then I would realize how 
weak I was and how easily the natives would 
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overtake me. No! the whale-boat was my 
only chance. But how could I get it launched ? 

At night the tide came up and washed round 
the boat, but there was not sufficient water to 
float it. I had been disappointed in this way at 
every high tide since I had been there. With 
the tide came the body of the murdered native 
—bumping up against the side of the boat. It 
looked ghastly in the moonlight. I was com- 
pletely unnerved, and lay back, palpitating with 
horror. 

When morning came I made the natives 
understand that I was sick and wanted the 
corpse removed. They seemed to have a dis- 
inclination to move the body, which the tide 
had left right alongside the boat, so I persuaded 
them to push the boat some twenty yards 
nearer the sea. The water lapped softly round 


the stern, and hope sprang up anew in my 
breast. 

All the morning I was busy, when nobody was 
looking, getting the masts and sails ready for 
Tunning up. ‘Towards midday the tide began to 
come in, Slowly the water came up round the 
boat. Two or three natives were hanging round 
the beach, spearing fish. I lay down in the 


“He was crossing in front of my whale-boat when one of the pursuers caught him.” 
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boat and pretended to doze. After a little 
while the boat began to bump against the sand, 
and with each lift my heart was in my mouth. 
Would those natives never go? I kept my eyes 
glued over the side, watching their every move- 
ment. Gradually their fishing took them farther 
and farther away along the beach. The tide 
was coming in fast. Now was my chance! 
Quickly I slipped out of the boat on the opposite 
side to the natives, and slowly, inch by inch, I 
pushed her into deeper water. When I could no 
longer touch the bottom, I clambered aboard. 
Concealment was no longer possible. The 
natives were a quarter of a mile away, however, 
and nobody appeared to have noticed my 
manceuvre from the village. I seized the mast 
and put it into its socket, pulled fast the stays, 
and hoisted the foresail and jib. A fair wind 
was blowing, very luckily for me, and almost as 
soon as the natives, intent on their fishing, had 
realizec what was happening, the sails filled and 
the boat began to move. The fishermen gave a 
warning cry, which was answered from the 
village, and in a few minutes a crowd of men were 
dashing into the water bawling to me to stop. 
But I was too far out for them to reach me, so 
they ran and launched their canoes. Now was 
my time to get up the other mast. The rudder 
I had previously lashed, so that the boat headed 
straight out to sea. With an effort I managed 
to get the other mast fixed, but only just in 
time. The canoes were fast gaining when I at 
last ran up the mainsail. Under the additional 
canvas the boat heeled over and raced along, 
and soon the canoes began to fall behind. Ina 
little while they gave up the chase and returned 
to land. 

Late in the morning of the following day I 
saw a European house on the coast and made 
towards it. It proved to be a German mission 
station. After telling the missionaries my story, 
they communicated with the German magistrate 
of the district, who arrived at the station a week 
later, and left the same day for the village with 
a party of police. A few days later I had the 
pleasure of seeing my missing boys again, alive 
and well. Sammy told me that after they 
reached the village, the people had taken them 
out to their gardens, where they had kept them 
prisoners and made them work. They had not 
treated them badly; probably their fate 
depended on mine, and the natives had evidently 
not been able to make up their minds what to 
do with me. Possibly they feared that my 
release would mean a visit from the German 
police to investigate the looting of my stores, and 
were, therefore, afraid to let me go. 


The rest with the missionanes almost restored 
me to my old self again. I left, decently attired, 
with many grateful thanks to them, and lightened 
the load of my whale-boat by forcing on their 
reluctant acceptance the remains of my two 
cases of meat. The Mambare was not far away, 
where I could get further supplies. I fancied 
my adventures at an end, but I was mistaken. 

We had no oars in the boat and, in consequence, 
had to trust entirely to our sails. The North- 
west season still continued, and the trade wind, 
which had been so useful to us on our journey up 
the coast, was now against us on our journey 
down, In order to beat against the wind it was 
necessary to tack out to sea for a considerable 
distance. 

The fifth or sixth day out from the mission 
station found us making one of these long tacks. 
While we were about eight miles from land the 
wind suddenly dropped and it ‘became dead calm. 
Our practice was to make for the beach as night 
came on, but now we were far away, without 
hope of getting back unless the wind sprang up. 
The weather continued calm for days and we 
drifted about helplessly. Our provisions ran out, 
and—what was more serious—not a drop of 
water remained. Fate seemed determined to 
give us no rest. 

I think we must have almost given up hope 
when the boys, greatly excited, declared they 
could see the hull of a large boat. For a time 
they could not be certain about it, then, at last, 
there was no doubt. In a moment every boy 
had his rami off and was waving it wildly above 
his head to attract attention. I had been less 
able to stand the strain than the boys and was 
lying down, scarcely able to move, but I managed 
so sit up and look towards the approaching vessel. 
It seemed ages before we were able to recognize 
the Buna, an oil-launch owned by Messrs. 
Nelsson and Joubert. They saw us at last, and 
made towards us. And so ended my prospecting 
trip. 


Mr. Joubert, in relating how he found Darling 
after all his sufferings, said he saw the boat 
drifting helplessly about, as though in distress, 
and headed towards it. When the launch pulled 
up alongside the whale-boat, he recognized 
Darling, looking very ill, lying in the bottom of 
the boat. 

After he had been assisted aboard and had 
somewhat recovered from the effects of his 
exposure, Joubert asked the prospector what 
kind of a time he had had. 

“Not too bad,” replied Darling, laconically ; 
“not too bad.” 
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Sealers on the ice-pack. 


By WILFRED T. GRENFELL, M.D., CMG. 


In these articles, exclusively written for “The Wide World Magazine,” Dr. Grenfell — ‘Grenfell of 

Labrador,” the famous medical missionary —describes his life work in Labrador, that little-known 

country on the verge of the Arctic wastes that has been described as “the land of Cain”’ and the “ rubbish- 

heap of the Creation.” Dr. Grenfell tells of peril, hardship, and suffering, gives us vivid glimpses of the 

rigours of life among the fishermen, and has some quaint stories to relate concerning their simple ways. 

Above all, the narrative shows how nobly the doctor and his devoted band of helpers have lived up to 
the author's belief that “practical Christianity consists of doing deeds of love, not talking them.” 


HE inability of the people to read and 
) Write was sometimes a source of 
absurd experiences. For instance, 


purchases, when he could not write their names 
down, as near as he could in his book. While 
explaining his account to one fisherman dealer 
he read out “ One cheese.” 

“T had nar a cheese,” the man insisted. 

“ Well, what else did you have?” he was 
asked. 

“A grindstone, sorr,” he replied. 


“ Gorra !” said the trader, “ I forgot to skitch 
t’ hole in it !”” 

I remember another man who used to weigh 
out a ten-pound ration of pork by balancing a 
big stone in one outstretched hand and the pork 
in the other! We had no inspector of weights 
and measures in those days. 

It was, however, a serious trouble in reality, 
and was much increased by the absence of news- 
papers, libraries, or any interesting books to 
stimulate the desire to learn. Nowadays the 
hospital-ship carries and exchanges each trip 
small and varied library-boxes. She also makes 
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inquiry into all cases of poverty and tries te meet 
them. She relieves or finds work, if possible, 
for those who are unable to earn supplies for 
themselves and families. The doctor in charge 
is also a magistrate, and dispenses such justice as 
he can. Having the remedial inclinations of the 
profession, his treatment of the cases has always 
had a view to the future rather than the past, 
and a generous Government has permitted us to 
exercise considerable discretion. 


It has proved far more economi- 

Some cal, for instance, to condemn 
Curious _slanderers and libellers to provide 
Punishments. free meals for their victims, and 
join them at table, than, by 

fining them, to deprive their innocent children of 
sorely-needed butter. A prayer, to ‘‘ Keep the 
door of our lips,” publicly posted over the lintel 
of the offender’s house for twelve months, has 
been a better prophylactic than incarceration in 
a prison-house. The effort to keep our little 
house of correction perfectly clean, well supplied 


with wood and water, and to lock himself up 
punctually and early after a good day’s work for 
some public benefit has been as salutary and 
educational to the vagabond and thief as the 
degradation of idleness, or obviously useless 
labour. I have seen the judge, the jailer, and 
the prisoner chatting away as they worked on 
the same occupation, Yet our prisoners have 
never come back for a second sentence. 

Another privilege of the doctor is to look after 
orphan and deserted children, and, indeed, to 
perform all the functions of service of which he 
is capable. He attends births, celebrates mar- 
riages as magistrate, conducts funerals, and holds 
religious services, in the absence of specialists in 
any of these departments. Jack-of-many-trades, 
being also navigator of the vessel, he is very apt 
to be master of none. Had not the generous 
and loyal volunteer services of many men and 
women from all the three Anglo-Saxon countries, 
Great Britain, Canada, and the United States, 
come to our assistance, our record could only be 
one of diffuse inefficiency. 
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Unscrupulous traders had a terrible grip on 
the fishermen when we first went to Labrador, 
I was sitting one day on the end of a rocky point 
shooting ducks. With me was one of the keenest 
shots on the coast. Suddenly I noticed that 
he was not firing. 
“What’s the good?” 
he replied. ‘A duck 
or two won’t save 
us from __ starving. 
I’ve just got settled 
up, and there be 
nothing coming to 
me.” 

I was permitted to 
see the books of this 
man’s supplier. 
There were over six 
hundred pounds of 
debts registered 
against my penniless 
friend! He had liter- 
ally been born in 
debt. His contention 
was that he had paid 
for everything in 
reality ; it was solely 
the high charges on 
the necessities of life 


to import their necessities of life, and all com- 
modities such as flour, butter, molasses, kerosene, 
salt, and clothing having to come in somehow, 
the people were in the hands of those who brought 
these for them. 


It was expensive to maintain 
so many traders, 
anyhow, and, as 
there was then no 
cash paid for their 
produce, they had to 
barter at the trader’s 
prices, or—far worse 
—take advances 
from him against 
_their catch, and so 
become practically 
his serfs. 


The “Co-op.” Store. 


With the small means 
at our disposal we 
could scarcely hope 
to obviate this evil 
all at once. But we 
immediately started 
an experimental co- 
operative store that 
we might at least 


im jn A temporary shelter, or ‘‘tilt”—These are erected at intervals along ‘ 7 
that had kept him in {,"riy'for ‘the ‘use of the winter mailearriers, or doctors on their demonstrate its pos 
his present position. errands of mercy. sibility and encour- 


One thing I was sure 

of from the contents of his bread-locker, and 
that was that he had kept nothing back, 
whereas the sin of Ananias is only too common 
on the coast. 

The lack of communication and transportation 
has always told severely against the “ under- 
dog” everywhere, and here in Labrador we 
found it had made almost impossible any form 
of co-operation. Unable themselves, therefore, 


age emulation. This 
store, at a village called Red Bay, has 
been continuously and eminently — success- 
ful. Once the sink of poor relief, it is now 
the centre to which that section of the coast 
looks: in bad times. It has made most of its 
customers independent, has encouraged thrift, 
and lowered prices. By enabling the members 
to export direct to the market and sell their 
produce at auction, it has assisted them to 


Part of the famous reindeer herd introduced into Labrador by Dr. Grenfell—These are the only 
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obtain much better prices and, moreover, to get 
cash. Thus they were enabled to go into the 
cheapest market and get discount for their ready 
money when buying, instead of being charged 
what were known as “ credit prices.” The total 
cash capital at the start was eighty-five dollars. 
The shareholders were so afraid of the anger of 
their trader that the meetings were held at night. 
Every single shareholder withheld his name, and 
was only known on the books by a number. An 
old house was lent by one member, to avert 
flaunting so daring an innovation in the face of 
the opposition. During the night after the 
arrival of the first lot of goods, however, we 
chalked all over the face of it, “Co-operative 
Store.” The trader now occupies a Government 
position in the south, and the co-operative store 
does all the trade of the place. 

The truck system, then universal, has also 
been partly upset by other circumstances. To 
the large merchants it was both distasteful and 
also disastrous. It encouraged men who had 
not enough to meet their advances to sell the 
catch, which they lawfully owed, elsewhere, or 
else it destroyed hope. It was recognized that 
men in such state “ would not be lost in no bad 
weather a-trying for the last fish.” 

This store of ours has been followed by several 
more. Some have been very successful, but for 
want of capital one or two have not made the 
success of which the system is capable. There 
is still need for some large-hearted and able 

rson to help these separate efforts to combine 
in a wholesale co-operative. purchasing and 
exporting scheme. There are, as yet, too many 
middlemen between the producer and the stores 
to reach the limit of possible attainment. On 
the other hand, as I have already suggested, the 
great need is new industries, and. that means 
still more capital. Yet, like all other countries, 
Labrador has not escaped the injury of the 


scheming company promoter. Here, as else- 
where, it is often not the man who gets. “ con- 
cessions ’’ who intends to put money into the 
country. Many of them try to get out with 
what money other more honest and confiding 
folk can be induced to invest. The Newfound- 
land Government has, however, wakened at last 
to its responsibilities, and is protecting, as far as 
is still possible, the natural resources that may 
attract capital to come to the rescue of our 
practically untapped labour capacity. 

Our own latest efforts to help along these lines 
has been in animal conservation. We realized, 
from the look of the country and the numerous 
old deer-tracts, that deer could live here in vast 
numbers, if protected. The groups of poverty- 
stricken homes along the land-wash of Labrador’s 
great promontories and islands seemed a thousand 
times more pitiable when one could see visions 
of these same apparently barren, useless hills and 
dales swarming with such readily serviceable and 
all-round valuable animals as reindeer. Inquiry 
into the work of introducing these deer into 
Alaska resulted in our following suit, and in 
1908 we brought in three hundred deer from 
Lapland. Of these we have killed about a 
hundred and twenty superfluous stags for food. 
We have sold seventy-five ; we have lost, through 
wandering and by wanton slaughter by strangers 
and dogs, about a hundred and fifty more. We 
have now over a thousand fine deer, all feeding 
on one barren promontory. Last year the first 
venison exported from Alaska fetched twenty-five 
to seventy-five cents per pound in Seattle. The 
skins are becoming more valuable each year. 
The milk is sweet, rich, and easily made into 
cheese. The animals afford excellent transport. 
No other animal can do all these things. One 
cannot milk one’s horse, drive one’s cow, or use 
wild ranch heifers for dairy purposes, But there 
seems no doubt that in the future millions of 


animals that can find sustenance from the immense treots of moss in the interior. 
Vol. xxxii.—24, 
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deer can be raised and sold in 
cold storage from Labrador. 


When the steamer 

Introducing arrived on the 
the coast, bringing 
Reindeer. over our deer, 
the sea was 

frozen. The deer were landed 
on the pack-ice, and scattered 
in every direction; but, by 
tethering out old does with 
bells along the cliffs, every single 
one that had left Lapland, north 
of the North Cape, in the dead 
of winter, out of the Arctic 
night, came to us safe and 
sound, along with half-a-dozen 
Lapp herders. We have now 
trained all our own herders, 
and have sent back the Lapp 
families to their native country. 
Our longest journeys, so far, 
have been thirty and forty miles 
a day, and we realize that it is 
easier and better fun driving 
dogs. But you cannot eat 


One of the “huskies” in bis winter harness. 
From a Photo. by Holloway, St. John's, N.F. 


dogs, and dogs can, and do, eat you! I can 
recall seven cases of people badly injured or 
killed by our wolfish ‘“ huskies” since we 
came to the coast. One, a child of five 
years, son of the Hudson Bay factor, was 
brought in with no fewer than sixty-five 


A humpback whale drawn up 
From a Photo. by 


bites. Another, the little lad of a trapper 
friend of mine, was killed within a few yards 
of his house and partly eaten. One of our 
old trappers was lost in winter, on his way 
to a Chris mas festival, and his death was 
traced to his own dogs. His gnawed bones 
were only discovered the following summer, 
at the bottom of a long inlet. A young man 
near Battle Harbour hospital was turned 
upon and killed by his dogs, which were 
bringing him back with a load of wood from 
the bay. If dangerous to man, the “huskies” are 
far more so to domestic animals. I have known 
dogs come at long periods apart so as to catch us 
napping, over twenty miles and in the night, 
unseen, stealthily as a pack of wolves, and slay 
goats, pigs, cows, sheep, and even bulls. It is 


Ee aS 
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for my first and second teams, 
accident having deprived me of 
my own. The very: first drive 
was to the last steamer which 
was landing goods far out on the 
sea-ice, into which she had wearily 
butted her way. .The teams were 
temporarily tied up to a snag on 
the landwash while they were 
waiting. When we went for them 
they had killed and eaten most 
of Matches, one new leader; and 
a few days later team number 
two performed the same function 
for their new boss, Cherub. I 
have had my leader injured in 
this way when a hundred miles 
from home, and .* any task on 
earth would try the patience of 
a Christian, I believe it would be 
to drive a dog-team over difficult 
country with the leader hors de 
combat! On the other hand, the 
dogs have an instinct for direction 
that is quite uncanny, and one 
that can apparently only be 
accounted for by the possession 
of a sixth sense. On one occasion, 
having purchased a dog to 
strengthen my team ‘at a place 
over a hundred miles from 
home, which I had travelled 
by a circuitous route across 


on the slip for “*flensing,”* 
Holloway, St. John's, N.F. 


customary, on the coast, to keep 
our few fowls in the houses in 
winter for warmth and safe 
sake. On our winter travels with 
the sledges we are often accommo- 
dated, for lack of space, with a 
bed on the locker under which they 
live. More than once I have had to 
sorrow for the breach of hospitality 
when a door left momentarily open 
has cost one of my host’s pets its 
head, as the jaws of one of the 
team have snapped on it like a 


Two of the Author's dogs. 


pair of shears. Moreover, often enough the country, and round the coast, I ventured 
dogs will kill one another, greatly to the incon- to let him loose on the seventh day. My 
venience and loss of the owners. friend told me later he was home in forty- 


One year I had purchased two good leaders eight hours after I loosed him. On another 
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occasion, being anxious to remove a dog to a 
new station, I took him by steamer in summer, 
and, crossing two bays, dropped him into the 
sea close to the headland where I wanted him. 
He was back at the 
old place, fourteen miles 
away, in twenty - four 
hours, though there was 
no road or track or 
trail, only virgin forest 
and scrubs and barrens. 
Any man with a love 
for animals would hate 
to see dogs abolished, 
but here in Labrador 
economics and not 
zsthetics must still rule 
highest. Still, it is good 
to know not only that 
our own new herd of 
reindeer will be started 
in North Labrador 
next year, but that an 
American company has 
asked for an option on 
four hundred deer to 
start a herd of their 
own on one of our large 
islands. 


We are also introducing the new 


Breeding _ industry of breeding fur-bearing 
Fur-Bearing animals, and here again the dogs 
Animals. are ‘a menace to success. It is 


clearly demonstrated that dark 
foxes will breed true in captivity, if scientifically 
treated, and already there are farms farther 
south that are giving more rapid returns. on 
the outlay than almost any other venture. 
For this work our people are peculiarly 


Labrador fishermen hauling a trap-net. 
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adapted, and our climate and environment 
especially valuable, in that the tendency is to 
produce better-furred and darker skins. Whether 
otter, sable, and mink can be also success- 


A fisherman catching “caplin,” @ 
species of small fish, for use as bait. 


From a Photo, by Holloway, St. 
John's, N.F. 


fully bred in captivity will 
shortly be shown. 

Schools in this country 
are still denominational 
and not used for purely 
educational _ efficiency — 
moreover, there are no 
technical schools at all, 
and in this kind of life 
a practical acquaintance 
with mechanics and the rudiments of engineering 
are more valuable than much theory. We 
think it is better for our girls to be familiar with 
domestic matters than to know how to decline 
mensa, conjugate amo, or to say their particular 
catechism. For this purpose we have erected 
one large school, and run a kindergarten there in 
summer, learning to play being an effective moral 
acquisition. Now and again we hold regular 
laundry, cooking, and household classes. Need 
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Crews from the fishing fleet holding sports on the ice. 


for a permanent teacher of these subjects, how- 
ever, is badly felt, but our means do not allow us 
to offer the salaries such teachers have a right to 
demand. 

I have just taken into hospital a man aged 
fifty-eight with four children. His schooner was 
reaching in towards the land with single-reefed 
sails, when he was called to go out and loose the 
“jib stop,” so as to hasten their making the 
land, as a dirty night was threatening. In the 


chop of the sea he was thrown overboard, and 
broke both bones in his right leg. Spite of 
this, he was able to swim long enough for the 
schooner to come round, throw out a boat, and 
pick him up. He only complained that they 
“pulled ” off his boot instead of cutting it off. 
But not one in a hundred of our fishermen 
can swim. The water is too cold for them 
to learn, they say, and every year men are 
drowned for the lack of it. 


A midsummer scene—The Author's house in June. 
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We have economized and collected for ten 
years, and have just built and opened at our 
central fishing port, St. John’s, a Seamen’s 
Institute at a cost of thirty thousand pounds, 
called the King George V. Institute. It was 
opened by the King himself on Coronation Day. 
A famous New York orator, a leading Canadian 
speaker, and our chairman from England, all met 
to give it a good send-off at the opening in 
August. The King, the Duke of Connaught, 
Mr. Taft, and Mr. Roosevelt all sent us good 
wishes. This place has provision for teaching 


people are more sober—we had, ourselves, the. 


honour of being concerned in the closing of the 
last licensed house in the country, and, inciden- 
tally, of making the throwing away of schooners 
for their insurance an unremunerative occupation. 

Our people, besides being sober, are truthful 
and honest. It is rare indeed that a Labrador- 
man’s word is not his bond. If he does not 
always meet his credit debts it is because of the 
innate conviction that they are really not within 
the pale of ordinary morals. 

For generosity and hospitality of spirit, for 


The first meeting Fa) Gatersien at the new George V. Institute at St. John’s—The photograph was taken at midnight, just before 


From a Photo. 


swimming, navigation, and other sailoring arts. 
It has clean, cheap beds, and a good reading- 
room. It has a laundry and clothes-repairing 
rooms for fishermen coming in from sea, and it is 
destined, we think, perhaps more than any other 
effort, to be a real message of practical 
Christianity to our seafarers. 

Before bringing this article to a close it is only 
right to our people to say that poverty, a lack of 
acquaintance with letters, and a credulity in 
matters physical and psychical do not impair 
their claim to either our love or respect. No 


the men sailed for the fishing grounds. 


(Holloway, St. John's, N.F. 


willingness to share with others such things as 
he has, they are nearer the Apostolic standard 
than any people it has been my fortune to meet. 
We have shared their lives in rain and shine, 
in summer and winter, in prosperity and 
adversity. And when I compare my experiences 
with those among the peoples of other and 
presumably more enlightened parts of the earth, 
I feel quite content to have devoted no small 
section of my stay on this planet to this country 
of simple people, simple joys, and simple lives, 
even if it always remains a Labourers’ Land, 


“FISHERMEN’S 
LUCK.” 


Told by D. G. FITZGIBBON, and set down by D. W. ©. FAGAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. B. WIGFULL. 


The story of a disastrous fishing experience off the coast of New Zealand. 


was on a Saturday in 

June, 1913, that a gay 

party of pleasure-seekers, 

aboard the forty - foot 

launch Manaia, set out 
from Limestone Island, in Whan- 
garei Harbour, New Zealand. The 
party, which included Mr. D. G. 
FitzGibbon, J.P.,and postmaster of 
Limestone, and Messrs. Prince, 
Colthart, Rhodes, and Lupton, 
were the guests of Mr. H. Hewlett, 
of Te Rapaha, the owner of the 
launch. 

They were bound for a day’s 
“ hapuka” fishing on the grounds 
among the reefs of the Outer 
Chicken, one of the Hen and 
Chicken group, fifteen miles out 
from Whangarei Heads. These 
islands are mere rocks, far-flung 
outposts of the land, and beyond 
them the heave of the eternal sea 
rolls unbroken toward Cape Horn 
and round the world and back 
again. But this is Mr. Fitz- 
Gibbon’s story, and he shall tell it 
himself. 


It was foolhardy, perhaps, to lie 
so near The Chickens in midwinter. 
But the glass stood at “ set fair,” 
and we had had three weeks of 
calm, sunny days and still, frosty 
nights. Saturday, a holiday, 
promised no exception, and we set 


Mr. D. G, FitzGibbon, who 
tells the story of the wreck of 
the launch “* Manaia. 


Mr. H. Hewlett, who saved his 
cham from drowning in the 
tide-race, 


Mr. T. Colthart, who had a» 
narrow escape from death when 
the boat was wrecked. 


out at dawn, bent on a day’s sport 
among the “ hapuka.”’ 

It was about 9 a.m. when we 
dropped anchor a quarter of a mile 
off the rocks of the Outer Chicken. 
The fish were biting fairly well, and 
we were soon in the thick of it. 
There was a sharp nip in the air, 
and by lunch-time we were all ready 
to replenish the inner man. Hewlett 
had done us well in the matter of 
provender, and we washed down a 
very excellent repast with long 
draughts of home-made wine from 
Te Rapaha grapes. In view of 
what came after, it was well our 
appetites were good. The fishing 
was most enjoyable. Barring an 
oily roll, the sea was as smooth as 
glass all day. Luck was good so 
far as sport was concerned; we 
made a bag of over a dozen sixty 
to eighty pound fish, and it was not 
till the close of a really good day 
that misfortune fell upon us. 

At eight bells—four o’clock— 
our skipper passed the word to 
up-anchor. The Premier of the 
Dominion was on tour in the Far 
North. There was to be a banquet 
in his honour at Whangarei at 9 p.m. 
We had, all of us, been bidden to 
the feast, so an early homeward 
start was necessary. 

Lupton and I sprang to the chain 
and hauled in, hand over hand, 
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Hardly had we got the anchor over the bows 
and in-board when the wind rushed upon us 
out of the west. There was not a second’s 
warning—it came sudden and sharp like a solid 
wall; a winter’s gale, piping heavens hard. 
Hewlett was below, starting the engine. I 
“heard it give a “ kick” or two and stop. Oil- 
engines are proverbially tricky, but the thirteen- 
horse-power ‘ Standard” aboard the Manaia 
had never refused duty before. That it should 
choose that identical moment to “ buck” was 
surely a trick of malignant Fate. Five minutes 
of going would have cleared us of the rocks. The 
sweeps were useless, and we were without a sail, 
As it was, failing the engine, we were helpless. 
The tide was running strong between the 
islands against the gale. There is no need to 
tell an old yachtsman what that means. In a 
minute the smooth swell was lashed to a furious 


down of the engine. On the rocky sea-floor, 
however, it not only failed to hold, but did not 
check our drift perceptibly. We were almost 
under the cliffs now and there seemed no hope. 
Suddenly, as we swung on a wave-crest, close 
under our beam, not a biscuit’s toss away, I saw 
the curl of foam that marked a submerged rock, 
right across our track! At that moment the 
dragging anchor gripped and held for one 
second, The chain tautened, checked, and came 
away again. The check was only momentary, 
but at least it had the effect of swinging us end- 
on and bringing the rock under our stern. To 
strike it broadside would have meant sudden 
death as we rolled over. As it was, a huge sea 
lifted us skyward, held us balanced, and rushed 
us through the air. With the backwash we 


dropped, on an even keel, fairly across the 
rock-top. 


The launch “ Manaia,"’ which was wrecked off the coast of New Zealand, her crew barely escaping with their lives. 


sea, short and choppy in the cross-currents. The 
spindrift hissed away to leeward in a foamy cloud 
and the white horses were leaping merrily. 
Broadside-on in the trough our launch wallowed 
gunwale down to the push of the wind. 

We drove rapidly, before wind and tide, 
towards the north cliffs of the island. Through 
the flying spindrift the dark loom of the rocks 
drew momentarily nearer, as the great gusts 
drove us shoreward. Two minutes more, and 
under the surge of the huge seas we should be 
pounded to a jelly on those iron cliffs. But 
Providence willed it otherwise. 

Lupton, Colthart, and I clung to cleats and 
the rail of the deckhouse, while the launch 
whirled giddily as a straw in the grip of the tide- 
Tip. Rhodes and Prince were hanging on in the 
cockpit, and through the hatch-cover I caught a 
glimpse of Hewlett frantically wrenching at his 
machinery with a spanner. 

Thad let the anchor go again on the first break- 


We three on deck, torn from our hold by the 
shock of the impact, were pitched overboard like 
ninepins. The next sea that rolled in lifted the 
launch clear over the rock, and, the anchor 
finding hold on the seaward side, she rode in its 
lee with her cable-chain strained across it. 

I noticed this in a glance over my shoulder as 
I struck out for a rock-ledge a hundred yards 
distant. Of Lupton and Colthart I could see 
nothing; in a fierce sea-way a swimmer sees 
little. It was only when thrown up on a wave- 
crest that I could discern the ledge of rocks for 
which I was making. 

I came in on the send of a sea, saw it break, 
foaming, on the jagged edges, and—back-paddling 
for all I was worth—waited for the next mounting 
wave. It came, rushed me skyward, tossed and 
threw me, half-senseless and spread-eagled, on 
the shelving ledge. An arm caught me by the 
collar, held me against the back-tow, and drew 
me higher. 
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“ Hewlett reappeared an instant later with a lifebelt and sprang overboard.” 


It was Lupton, who had reached the safety. of 
the ledge a minute before me. But where was 
Colthart ? Splendid swimmer as he was, he 
should have been there before us. Could he have 
been dashed senseless on the rocks and sucked 
seaward in the under-tow ? Next moment the 
sea heaved him into sight, floating face down, 
and evidently drowning. Lupton peeled off his 
jersey. I kicked off my shoes to try for a rescue, 
when, through the roar of gale and sea, we 


heard a shout. The launch, plunging wildly in 
the lee of the sunken rock, was still above water. 
We saw Hewlett dart into the cuddy, to reappear 
an instant later with a lifebelt and spring 
overboard. 

Through foam and hissing spindrift, he fought 
his way to the drowning man and got the lifebelt 
round him. How he managed it is a marvel, 
but he did, and rescuer and rescued came 
driving down the race before wind and tide. 
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It was hard enough in that sea-way for an 
unencumbered swimmer, but hampered by a 
helpless companion the task was herculean. The 
two men were tossed to and fro like shuttle- 
cocks. Now Hewlett was atop, now Colthart. 
But Hewlett never lost his grip, and getting in a 
stroke now and again headed for the ledge. 

Lupton and I hung to the outermost edge of 
the rock to ease the 
shock of landing. It was 
a near thing. There was 
no chance of guidance 
or picking a place. The 
two men came in,in a 
bunch, on the top of a 
wave. Hewlett’s arm was 
round his friend’s head, 
and at the impact with 
the rocks skin and flesh 
peeled from the back of 
the hand like the rind 
from an orange. But for 
the protecting arm, Colt- 
hart’s head must have 
crushed like an egg-shell. 
It was magnificent. I’ve 
seen a few brave things 
in my time, but never a 
finer exhibition of pluck 
and grit than that of 
Hewlett’s. 

Colthart, though 
breathing faintly, lay like 
a log. Thrown against 
the rock when flung over- 
board, he was stunned, 
and a jagged wound 
crossed his scalp from 
crown to forehead. 
Sternei matters, however, 
claimed our attention, and 
we made no attempt at 
resuscitation. 

The launch still hung, 
as described, at the end 
of her cable, plunging 
wildly as each comber 
that curled to the sunken 
rock sent the spray flying 
above her. She sagged 
low at each roll and was visibly settling. 
Staunch craft as she was, and double-timbered, 
that blow on the rocks had evidently opened up 
her seams. The wonder is that she did not go to 
pieces at the first shock. 

We could see Rhodes working savagely at the 
hand-pump. Neither he nor Prince could swim 
a stroke. They evidently preferred to await the 
end in the fancied security of the cockpit rather 


than run their chance in the mad turmoil of 
waters outside. We shouted to them to don 
lifebelts and jump clear, trusting to luck and the 
tide to bring them within our reach, but they 
could not hear us. The fierce wind blew the 
words back in our teeth, and we realized that we 
were helpless. No swimmer in the world could 
have fought back to them against wind and tide, 


“* Watching their chance, Rhodes and Prince sprang, slipped, staggered 


over that hundred yards. It was one thing to 
come down the race as we had done, but quite 
another to return. It was a horrible position to 
be in. Unable to make them hear, helpless to aid, 
we could only cling to that slippery ledge and 
watch with strained faces for the end. It was 
apparent to all of us that only a very few minutes 
lay between us and the time when the Manaia 
must make its final plunge to the sea-depths, 
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Were we fated to look on impotently whilst our 
chums drowned before our eyes, like rats in a 
trap? It seemed so. 

It was too painful. I could not look, and hid 
my face in my hands. Suddenly there was a 
cry from beside me. Chafed on the basalt, the 
launch’s cable had parted to the strain, and 
wallowing gunwale under, her decks awash and 
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in the sea’s rush, and were caught in our waiting hands just in time.” 


momentarily sinking, the poor old Manaia 
lurched giddily down the tide-race. Her cockpit 
was full. Rhodes and Prince lay flat, clinging 
to the roof of the reeling deck-house. 

Would she make the ledge ?_ Would she come 
near enough for the men to jump? Or, missing 
the point, would she pass and sink in the open 
sea? Heavens! She’s missed it ! 

No! Caught in an eddy, the sinking craft 


” 


swung in toward the ledge, heeled on a rising 
wave, and sloped the deck-house shoreward to 
within four feet of us. Watching their chance, 
Rhodes and Prince sprang, slipped, staggered in 
the sea’s rush, and were caught in our waiting 
hands just in time. Even as they leapt, the 
same wave that canted the launch shorewards 
ground her beam against the ledge. There was 
a rending crash, and the 
gallant little Manata 
went out on the undertow 
in scattered fragments. 

The ledge on which we 
stood was rapidly becom- 
ing submerged. Already, 
on the highest shelf, the 
wash of the seas was 
about our knees. Thirty 
feet above, on the cliff 
face, a fault in the rock 
formed a sort of natural 
shelf, which, if we could 
reach it, at least promised 
sitting room. Night was 
falling; there was no 
moon, and so, with what 
little of daylight was left 
tous, we decided to make 
the attempt. 

How we scaled that 
thirty feet of cliff I hardly 
know. It was a night- 
mare of struggle, of 
cutting stone, of slipping 
and falling in the dark 
and being caught by un- 
seen hands. But it came 
to an end at last and we 
reached the niche, carry- 
ing with us our insensible 
companion. 

As we crowded into the 
Narrow space, making six 
pairs of fairly long legs 
as short as possible, night 
fell black as ink. The 
ledge, which measured 

rhaps ten feet by six 
in length and breadth, 
was overhung by_ the 
cliff above. It was impossible, even in daylight, 
to have climbed higher. Comfortless as our 
refuge was, it at least offered safety from 
the waves. It only remained to make the best 
of it and pray for the night and the storm to 
pass quickly. 

Huddled closely together for warmth, with 
Colthart still unconscious in our midst, we 
waited while the interminable hours dragged by. 
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There was no shelter, and the wind cut through 
our soaked clothing like a knife, while sheets of 
foam, thrown up from below, fell on us from the 
overhang in an icy rain. 

Presently a wag among us spoke. “ Hurry, 
you chaps, or we'll be late for the Premier’s 
banquet,” he said. Oh, that banquet ! How it 
tantalized us. We thought of the warmth, the 
music, the lights and laughter ; above all, of the 
menu of many courses and the full wine list. 
Thinking, we groaned, tightened our belts on 
aching stomachs, and grimly starved and 
shivered. 

Even the consolation of sleep was denied us. 
The island is the home of myriads of sea-birds 
—mellyhawks and great black-backed gulls. 
Resenting our intrusion, these flew round us in 
clouds, unseen, of course, but making the 
darkness hideous with their clamour. Huge 
wings, swooping through the night, brushed our 
faces. We dared not even doze for fear of being 
attacked. Momentarily we dreaded to feel the 
gash of iron bills. 

Towards morning, Colthart, whose stupor had 
defied all our efforts to revive him, stirred in his 
place between us, struggled, and regained con- 
sciousness. We had thought him dying, so you 
can imagine our relief at hearing him speak. I 
had bound up the wound in his head with a 
fragment torn from my shirt. The bleeding had 
stopped, and when we had explained the state 
of affairs he slept again, while we took it in 
turns to fight the birds from him. 

Was ever night so long? Years seemed to 
pass ere the first light struggled through the 
spray-laden air. Jove! What a set of woe- 
begone tatterdemalions we were! Dirty, blood- 
smeared, our clothing hanging in shreds, drenched 
and shivering, it was hard to forbear a laugh, 
spite of our present misery, as each man saw his 
comrades. 

Our hunger had passed, but our thirst was 
agonizing. The very air was full of salt ; each 
breath was added torture. Our lips were 
cracked and bleeding where the salt had caked 
on them, and our eyes, nostrils, and throats were 
full of it. The ledge we occupied was exposed 
to the full fury of the wind, and with daylight we 
determined to try to reach the lee of the island 
shelter. 

The tide was out, and around one rocky horn 
of the bay we discovered a practicable path, 
unnoticed in the darkness of the previous evening. 
It was bad going over the weed-grown boulders 


and jagged ribs of rock, but we negotiated it 
safely. 

The eastern side of the island slopes sharply 
to a rough beach of boulders, and among these 
we found crabs and shellfish in plenty, but they 
were salt, and our parched throats refused to 
swallow. It was fresh water we wanted, and 
there was none—not even a rain-pool rewarded 
our search. In despair we threw ourselves 
down and sucked the dew from the rough bent- 
grass. It was nothing, of course—the merest 
aggravation of our thirst—but I verily believe 
those few drops of moisture saved us all from 
madness. 

Well, that’s practically all the yarn. You 
know the rest—the excitement ashore when we 
failed to return, and how Brown, manager of the 
cement works, and Captain Allwood put out 
aboard the Parva to search for us with Sunday’s 
dawn. All day they coasted around the islands, 
examining each one of them for any traces 
through powerful glasses. When they had almost 
given up hope of finding us they discovered us 
amid the rocks of the outermost Chicken. 

It was at 3 p.m. that they saw us first from 
the deck of the Parva. The gale was still at its 
height ; the sea ran white in swirling eddies 
around and over the reefs. Rescue was impos- 
sible till the wind should drop, and so the little 
Parva stood off and on in the seaway, where she 
got a fine bucketing, and waited for the gale to 
moderate. Except that we had shelter and 
daylight, Sunday, for us, was a repetition of the 
previous night’s misery. We suffered cruelly 
from thirst—tantalized, too, in our hunger, by 
the sight of fat crabs that we would gladly have 
eaten raw had our parched throats admitted of 
swallowing. It was about 5 p.m. on Saturday 
when we were cast ashore, and it was sot till 
7 p.m. on Sunday night that our rescue was 
effected. Believe me, those twenty-six hours 
were packed full of close-pressed misery. 

At sun-down the gale moderated, but it was 
not for three hours after that Brown and Allwood 
could bring the boat alongside the boulder bank 
and take us off in two instalments. 

Aboard the Parva they had come well supplied ; 
there were food and drink galore. Jove! How 
good that wine and water tasted ! 

After all, we had “ fishermen’s luck!” The 
affair had all the makings of a very pretty 
tragedy, but ‘“‘all’s well that ends well.” We 
lost a launch worth four hundred pounds, it is 
true, but at least we escaped with our lives, 


Across the Andes and 
Down the Amazon. 


THE STORY OF AN ADVENTUROUS JOURNEY. 


By A. E. 


PRATT. 


The author and his son went to South America to investigate the fauna of the little-known country 


surrounding the head-waters of the Amazon. 


They travelled right across the continent from West to 


Bast, scaling the Andes on mule-back and travelling down the upper reaches of the Amazon on rafts, 
meeting with many mishaps in the dangerous rapids with which the stream is studded. Mr. Pratt describes 
the various adventures which befell the party, and illustrates his narrative with his own photographs. 


FUANCABAMBA lies in 
C a valley in the trough 


of the Andes, at an 
altitude of six thousand 
four hundred feet. It 
is a sunny little place, with the 
river running quite close, and 
bounded on either side by the higher 
peaks of the Cordillera. 

The streets are quaint and 
cobbled, and all day long one can 
hear the clatter of mules and 
donkeys. There is telegraphic com- 
munication with Piura, and the 
town actually boasts a plaza. There 
is an abundance of good butter, 
new milk, and cheese, and fresh 
meat can be obtained almost 


over ten thousand fect. 


The first camp on the western slope of the Andes, at an altitude of 


Il. 


A street scene in Huancabamba. 


every day. The bulk of the population of 
Huancabamba is composed of the Cholo 
race, or Indians of the Sierra; there are, 
however, a good number of Peruvians and 
a few foreigners. 

Remembering the flowers we had seen 
growing in such profusion and magnificence, 
we decided to go back to the Tambo and 
pitch our camp in a place which looked a 
likely collecting ground. So, after four 
de we made our way up and down once 
more and built our first camp on the western 
slopes of the Andes, at an altitude of ten 
thousand six hundred feet. 

Here, for eight days, we had good, sunny 
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Wonderful cloud-effects in the Andes, resembling the breakers of an angry ocean. 


weather, but with a strong wind raging all the time. Indeed, 
the people in these heights say that the wind blows unceasingly 
from May till December. From this camp we beheld the most 
marvellous sunsets and cloud-effects that I have seen in all my 
vanderings. Towards dusk great cloud - billows, formed of 
undulating masses of vapour, rise up from the valleys, and, 
sweeping up against the forest-clad precipices, resemble the 
breakers of an angry sea. 

There is a strange fruit or vegetable growing hereabouts of 
which the natives make bowls and various other articles, and we 
were told that some grow to such a size that a man on horse- 
back can place himself beside one so that it is impossible for 
him to be seen from the other side ! 

After an eight days’ stay we thought it advisable to return 
to Huancabamba and make our way over to the eastern slopes ; 
accordingly, we struck camp and returned. 


A veritable sea of clouds seen 
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it was necessary to call a halt every now and then 


to let them graze, so that we made but slow 
progress. 
We had now the second Cordillera to cross, 


The 


but this was not so arduous as the other. 
road was in parts rocky 
and very steep, but the 
most characteristic 
feature of the country 
was the enormous fis ures 
caused by the heavy rain- 
storms in the shale for- 
mations. 


At Huancabamba it took us about a week to 
procure mules, and then we were once more on 
the move. Having nearly thirty pack-animals 


The road is 

The continually 

Bridge of Wearing 

| Death, away and, 
not being 

frequently repaired, is in 
places really dangerous. 
There is one particular 

! spot where quite a 
number of pack-animals 
have been lost through 
falling into an abyss hun- 
dreds of feet deep. Here 
there is an old broken- 


from the Author's mountain camp. 
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down bridge which has not been removed, and 
many of the animals get on to this instead of 
continuing along the road under the cliff. 
Once on this bridge the result is disastrous, as 
it narrows off almost to nothing and is not 
wide enough to allow them to turn back. Thus 
the poor beasts can go neither backward nor 
forward, and, falling down, are dashed to pieces 


An Andean sunset, looking down on the cloud-masses filling 
the valleys. 


in the depths below. We came in for very heavy 
rain during this stage of the journey, but luckily 
we had our ponchos—long riding-capes made of 
American cloth—which came in extremely useful. 

Two days later we reached Tabaconas. There 

as formerly a village here, but the place is now 
practically deserted, and it is only on very special 
feasts that the cura, or priest, comes to officiate 
at the church. 

The place being abandoned, it was at first 
impossible for us to procure men to build our 
house. We had, of course, a tent, but for our 
purpose it was necessary to have a house over- 
looking the valley and river, in order that we 
might light our lamps at night in order to attract 
the moths. Later we managed to get hold of some 
men who, after much persuasion, were induced 
to build us a house, or, rather, a veranda, for it 
was nothing more than that. 
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Enormous fissures caused by the heavy rainstorms. 


To get this finally accomplished was quite 
a difficult business, for the men stipulated 
at first that they should be paid by the day. 
To this we agreed, but, having been paid 
for the first day, they did not turn up on 
the second, though on the following morn- 
ing, having drunk their money away, they 
appeared again. This occurred two or three 
times, so at last we were obliged to stop the 
daily wage, undertaking to pay them when 
the house was built and finished. They 
kicked at this tremendously, but by giving 
them something on account now and again 
we at last got them to complete the work. 

In a few days all was in order, and we 
were ready to start collecting our specimens 
in earnest. The weather being favourable, it 
was often sunrise before we turned in. 

One day our boy came running into our tent, 
screaming at the top of his voice that “a sefior 
was coming”! He was very excited, and, 
going outside, we saw a stranger approaching. 
He greeted us with a “‘ Good afternoon, gentle- 
men!” What a thing it is, out in the backwoods 
of the world, far away from one’s own people 
and country, to be spoken to unexpectedly in 
one’s own native tongue! One does not realize, 
until far removed from civilization, how dear 
and familiar one’s own language can sound. 

This man was a German named 

A Remarkable Karlos Koch, and was on his 

Wager. way from Buenos Ayres to 
New York on foot. It ap- 
peared that he was doing it for a wager of 


fifty thousand pesos in Argentine 
money. He told us that his time 
was limited to three years, and 
that he had to reach New York 
by July 1st, 1914. Should he fail 
to do this his energies, from a 
pecuniary point of view, will be 
wasted. He had already passed 
the worst part of the road down 
in- Bolivia, but had still some 
nasty places to negotiate in 
Ecuador and Colombia. He said 
that he was eagerly looking for- 
ward to getting on to the railroad 
in Mexico, as there the walking, 


The travellers came in for torrential rain, but were protected 


by their “ponchos.” 

following the line, would be easy. He spent one 
day and two nights with us, and soon after day- 
break set off once more. For some time after he 
left we watched his solitary figure climbing 
the mountain-side. His undertaking was a 
plucky one, for whatever money he required on 
the way he was, according to the terms of the 
wager, obliged to earn. 

One morning, just after we had risen and were 
preparing our frugal breakfast, we were startled 
by a rumbling noise, followed ‘mmediately by 
the quaking of the earth. There is nothing 
which so appals a man, makes him realize so 
keenly the might of Nature and his own utter 
powerlessness, as an earthquake. One feels what 
one really is—just a microscopic atom in the 
scheme of things. 

On that memorable morning it seemed as if 
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the ridge on which we were camped would fall 
bodily into the valley below. It was trembling 
violently ; in fact, the whole stupendous Cordil- 
lera was rocking, and as we watched in fascinated, 
petrified silence, a great part of the mountain on 
the opposite side of the valley broke away and 
crashed headlong down, carrying everything in 
its train. All around us great forest trees were 
falling, and masses of loose earth and stones, 
tearing down, blocked up the road, while 
crevasses were formed in many places. 

I think we felt the effects of the shock more 
afterwards, for at the time our powers of sensa- 
tion were numbed, save for a terrifying realiza- 
tion of utter helplessness. We heard later that 
a river on the borders of Ecuador had been 


The camp at Taba- 
cones. 


dammed up by 
a fallen moun- 
tain, and that 
the church at 
Huancabamba 
had lost its 
tower. The town 
itself had a dis- 
tinct crack 
formed right 
through the 
centre of it, but 
beyond this it 
did not suffer. 
Piura, however, 
was completely 


destroyed. We 
Vol. xxxii.—25. 


** From the veranda we had a fine view of the River Tabacones roaring below.” 


understood that the damage to house pro- 
perty alone exceeded six million soles of 
Peruvian silver — well over half a million 
sterling. The Government erected a long street 
of tents as temporary dwellings for the poor 
people ; it was christened “‘ Twenty-fourth July 
Street.” It is a curious fact that Sullana, barely 
thirty miles away, escaped any damage, while 
Payta, about forty, felt such a slight shock that 
it was not sufficient to rouse people in their beds. 
Yet the whole of the Andean region of North Peru 
was shaking to its very foundation for a space of 
fully a minute. 

We remained in this camp about two months, 
this time sufficing to get together quite a fair 
representation of the different varieties of insects 
in and around the locality. On August 27th, 
after dispatchingourcollectionsvi@ the Pacific, 
we left for a lower altitude, having with us 
twenty-eight mule-loads of baggage. 

To those of my readers who have had a 
similar experience to our own—packing up 
house and home and travelling over moun- 
tains on the backs of mules, I need say 
nothing ; they know full well the trouble 
and discomfort it entails. To others | 
may mention that they have escaped an 
extremely trying ordeal. For mules every- 
thing has to be of certain weight, neither 
too heavy nor too light. Each single piece of 
baggage has to have a fellow corresponding 
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Front view of the hut built for attracting moths at night — Some very 


rare specimens were caught here. 


in size and weight. Time after time the arriero 
will come and say, “I have got so many mules 
loaded, but the other baggage must be more 
evenly packed.” There is nothing to be done 
but to undo the bundles and repack the rest of 
the luggage with more judgment. As may be 
imagined, it is always with a great sense of 
relief that the last mule is started on its way. 
Our next camp was built in the vicinity of 
Charape, a hacienda or farm-house at a height of 
about four thousand feet. Here there was a 
great difference in the temperature—due, besides 
the lower altitude, to the great humidity caused 
by the regular rainfall and luxuriant tropical 
vegetation. 
On our way down to Charape we came 
Stolen across a house, the owner of which was 
Fruit. away. The houses down in the valleys 
- are built only of sticks of wood put up 
side by side, and as we passed this particular one 
we saw through the bars some exquisite pine- 
apples. We were very thirsty and hungry, and 
this plea, perhaps, may excuse what followed. 
One of our men, who said he knew the owner, 
suggested that he should attempt to get some of 
these pineapples, and I am afraid the idea was 
received with greater warmth than should have 
been accorded to such a doubtful proceeding. 
We stood by and wondered how he was going 
to manage it, but before long he had procured a 
long stick, and, poking it through the bars, 
succeeded in sticking it into a large ripe pine ; 
then, holding the bars well apart, he swiftly 
hauled it out. The operation was repeated 


several times until we were surrounded by 
quite a goodly haul, and then, just as an 
especially fine bunch of bananas was being 
extracted, the owner’s deputy appeared on 
the scene! We, of course, immediately 
apologized and explained, but he very 
graciously waved all excuses aside, and, 
bidding us enter, insisted on our partaking 
of coffee and fried bananas, a meal to which 
we did full justice. 

We had built our camp on a ridge 
Tunning across the valley, and after a few 
days all was in readiness and we were once 
more settled down. 

Our choice of a spot for our tent had 
fallen upon a very exposed position, at the 
mercy of every high wind sweeping down 
from the great altitudes; but it was really 
the only suitable place that we could find, 
there being a house already built on the edge 
of the sheltered side of the precipice. We 
hired this for catching moths at night. 

From our beds we had a glorious view of 
the mighty Andes, outlined with great dis- 
tinctness against the sky ; and we often used 
to lie and gaze, awed into silence, upon those 
splendid, rugged peaks, towering, it seemed, to 
high heaven itself. 

We were very short of food here, as all the 
tinned stuff we had bought at Piura proved to be 
bad. This was extremely unfortunate, as we 
had no chance of obtaining any more. 

Occasionally we managed to procure a sack of 
potatoes from Huancabamba, but as we were 
able to get plenty of fresh milk we were not so 
badly off as we should otherwise have been. 

For three months our food consisted of yuca 
(a kind of yam), coffee, milk, and soda biscuits, 
and on very rare occasions a fowl, a few potatoes, 
and once some mutton. Had it not been for the 
milk we could not have stayed so long. There 
being no variety we naturally got terribly tired of 
the sameness of our food day by day. 

On November 17th we left this camp and 
began to ascend again almost immediately. 

The discomforts of the ensuing day are 
indelibly printed on our memories. We got 
nothing but rain, rain, rain, and mud enough to 
drown the mules, and with it all a wind that 
pierced to our very marrows. It took us five 
solid hours to traverse a stretch of mud only 
sixty yards long! Each mule had to be unloaded 
and the packages and cases taken over by hand ; 
then each animal, with great difflculty, waded 
through the slough, which reached well above 
their flanks. They looked very woebegone 
afterwards, as, no doubt, did we. 

Just before dusk, wet, weary, and extremely 
dirty, we arrived at a native house and asked for 
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food, for which we offered to pay the usual 
price. ‘“‘ No hay, sefior”’ (no have, sir), was 
the cheering answer. This seems to be the 
invariable reply given by the Cholo in- 
habitants in out-of-the-way places. We 
offered double and treble the price of a 
chicken, a turkey, or any mortal thing to 
eat, but were still met with that impassive 
“ No hay, senor.” Getting desperate, we at 
last suggested shooting a turkey and paying 
whatever they chose to value it at after- 
wards. This ruse took effect, for the owner 
—an old woman—condescended to catch a 
very small chicken for us. On being asked 
the price she said forty cents (about nine- 
pence). This was strange, as we had 
previously offered two soles (four shillings) 
for a chicken. However, we gave her a sol, 
and she showed great surprise at getting 
anything at all. The fact of the matter is 
that passing strangers—not Britishers, for 
we seemed to have been the only ones who 
had passed that way —impose upon the 
people. They get things from them and ride 
off with little or no payment. 

Next morning the old woman cooked another 
chicken for us, milked a cow, and again betrayed 
surprise when we paid her. From this it can be 
gathered that the Cholos are not really mean, 
but that they resent the high-and-mighty 
attitude of the caballeros and desire to show 
their independence ; probably, also, they doubt 
the offers of payment. They are usually very 
poor, and naturally cannot afford to give con- 
tinually ; but I believe, in spite of this, they never 
refuse shelter for the night, which is praiseworthy, 
considering that they very rarely receive any 
remuncration for the accommodation. 

Leaving the next morning, we passed Chirinos, 
a little village, and commenced a slight descent 
before ascending again to cross the highest point, 
which was about eight thousand feet. From 
here there was a magnificent view of the River 
Chinchipe winding its way like a snake through 
a valley as fertile as any in South America. The 
surrounding country is very flat and a great place 
for horses. I was offered a splendid beast for 
three pounds, but, of course, it was useless to me, 
as I could have done nothing with it. 


There is a native here at 
The Perico who came originally from 
Amiable Ecuador — for what reason 


Contractor. no one knows, and possibly it 
may be better not to inquire. 
Here he rules like a king in his own domain. 
We contracted with this local monarch to take 
all our stuff to Zapotal, at which place we 
intended to build two big rafts to shoot the 


rapids of the Upper Maranon. 


A Cholo woman spinning. 


After about a week he informed us that he 
had all his animals in readiness, and that he 
would send everythjng on as soon as we had 
packed up and departed. This we naturally 
refused to do, telling him quietly but firmly that 
if he was willing to take us and our baggage, the 
latter must go on ahead of us, otherwise we 
should send back into the mountains for 
pack-mules. 

Thinking that we were independent of him and 
that time was no object to us, he at last consented 
to do as we demanded. So, early one morning, 
the mules were loaded and sent off, but there 
still remained three pieces of luggage. Nothing 
would persuade this old Ecuadorian to fulfil his 
contract and take the whole lot; threats, 
demands, and entreaties all failed to move him. 
He obstinately stated that these three packages 
must remain behind, and then, stolidly mounting 
his mule, he rode off, leaving us undecided what 
to do, and uncomfortably aware that if we did 
leave them, we should, in all probability, never 
see them again. However, the advent of three 
old women riding on donkeys solved our diffi- 
culty in this matter, for, after bargaining with 
two of them, they agreed to take the stuff. 

During the whole of our travels across the 
Andes our baggage did not receive such bad 
treatment as our Ecuadorian friend managed to 
give it in a journey of a few hours only. That 
man would have achieved magnificent success 
as a removal contractor! He allowed pieces to 
fall over precipices and get embedded in the mud, 
from which we had great difficulty in recovering 
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The overloaded raft—Through the contractor's carelessness many things were spoilt by the water. 


them; and finally, through overloading the raft 
at the river-side, he got everything under water, 
which resulted in many things being completely 
spoiled. 

Having seen our belongings and pack-mules 
off we rode for about two hours to the river-side 
lower down, at the confluence of the River 
Tabaconas with the Chinchipe. Here all baggage 
was unloaded and placed on several little rafts 
constructed of banana trees, each being taken 
across the river by one man, and each, also, 
being swamped in turn owing to the carelessness 
of our guide. The river being very high and 
rapid, the rafts, of course, landed several hundred 
yards lower down on the other side. Next came 
a quite exciting time. The animals were brought 
down to the water’s edge, and by dint of all of us 
getting behind, pushing, driving, and yelling, we 
managed to get the foremost of them into the 
water. A tremendous tumult ensued, but at 
length the rest were forced in. It was a queer 
sight to see about twenty-five horses and mules, 
their heads just visible above the water, being 
carried swiftly away by the current. All, 
however, swimming strongly, reached the other 
side in safety. We ourselves crossed on the 
little banana rafts, which each supported two 
men. 

It was by this time so late that we found it 
necessary to camp for the night beside the river. 
The elevation was only about one thousand five 
hundred feet, so, although we were all rather 
damp from sitting on the rafts and receiving 
the odd splashes of the horses, we did not need 
to build a large fire. The evening being glorious, 
and no clouds in view, there seemed every 


prospect of a fine night. So, lulled into a false 
security, we did not put up the tent, but with the 
moon and the stars riding high in the vast vault 
above us stretched out on the shingle and went 
contentedly to sleep. 

Soon after midnight, however, my son awoke 
and, jumping up, called to everybody to look 
out for rain. The next moment we were all on 
our feet putting up the tent—a not too easy 
matter on a shingle beach. Nevertheless, by 
tying the ropes to our heavy cases, in lieu of 
driving pegs into the ground, we succeeded in 
getting under cover just as a torrential deluge 
began. It is impossible to know when these 
tropical rainstorms are coming. Within less 
than half an hour, from a blue and smiling sky 
clouds will sweep up and descend in sheets of 
rain which ceases as suddenly as it commences. 

The following morning we pushed on to 
Zapotal. Here our amiable guide attempted to 
influence the people to have nothing to do with 
us—with the object, no doubt, of bleeding us for 
the journey through the rapids. His attempt, 
however, failed, as the people refused to listen to 
him; but it was with a great sense of relief that 
we finally saw him mount his mule and depart. 
Our next business was the building 
of the rafts. For this we engaged 
ten men who were to construct two 
rafts and take us through the 
rapids to Borja, which is below the Canyon of 
Manseriche. 

These rafts are made of balsa trees, and to get 
these the men had to go some distance into the 
forest. About forty trees, averaging ten inches 
in diameter, were cut and dried in the sun, after 


Building 
the Rafts. 
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which they were taken to the river-side and 
bound together with a sort of creeper, very 
strong, which can be found in abundance in 
great lengths. 

To strengthen the rafts, three cross-pieces are 
placed in position and fixed on to each very 
firmly. The platform is built up on stays 
driven into the soft balsa wood and acting as 
nails, as they are very hard. These stays are 
driven in in such a manner as to make the raft 
itself, as well as the platform, firmer and stronger. 

At last the first raft was finished, and we then 
started on the second. This was not such a 
long business, as, having dried enough wood in 
the first place for both rafts, we did not have to 
wait, but could begin right away. As soon as 
our second craft was completed we decided to 
start, and informed our men of our decision. 
We were rather surprised at their ready assent, 
but were not long left in ignorance as to the 
reason for their pleasure. Our departure meant 
“a night of it” for the bogas, or boatmen. The 
merry-making started directly after sundown. 
Drums beat all round us until well beyond 
midnight, and with that and the other general 
shouting and bawling the noise was tremendous. 
Our head boga, who rejoiced in the name of 
Barbariana, having imbibed more than freely, 
rolled along to the hut where we were living, 
and, after many attempts, during which nothing 
intelligible issued from his mouth, he succeeded 
in drawling out the following :— 


“ Barbariana, no sabe boga. Barbariana malo 
boga, no sabe Maranon remolinas chupan. 
Barbariana no sabe boga. Mejor dar vuelta plata. 
No sabe boga.”” Which, being interpreted, 
means: “ Barbariana no good boatman. Bar- 
bariana bad boatman—no savey Maranon. 
Whirlpools suck us under, I no good.” 

We knew, of course, that this access of 
modesty was only a drunken fit, and that he 
would have recovered by the morning, so we took 
no notice of him, though he drawled on for a 
couple of hours in this strain, after which he 
rolled off again to sleep. 

Next morning, all being ready, we had only to 
loose the ropes tied to the rafts, and the current 
did the rest. 

The leave-taking of our men had been pathetic 
in its way. These people may not be capable of 
any strong emotion, but in spite of this they are 
sentimental, and there was much of pathos in 
the actual parting with their loved ones. Though 
it was nominally only for six weeks, they, as well 
as we, knew that it was possible—nay, rather 
probable—that they might never return, for our 
journey down the rapids on our frail crafts was, 
to say the least of it, very risky. 

After about five minutes of drifting down 
stream, going at perhaps six or eight knots, our 
attention was attracted to a group of people on 
the shore, wailing pitifully and calling on God to 
protect their husbands and sons from a watery 
grave. Our men answered with a brave shout, 
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which they kept up as long as their relatives and 
friends were in sight. 

The sun was piercingly hot, but as we had with 

us lemons and chancaca (crude brown sugar), and 
fresh water had only to be taken from the river, 
we were well off for cool drinks. In due course 
we reached Rentema, which lies just this side of 
the confluence of the River Chinchipe with the 
Upper Maranon. Here we disembarked and 
camped on the shore for the night, sleeping the 
sleep of the just. The following day being 
Sunday, the men refused to tackle the Maranon, 
so we were forced to spend the day on shore. 
Monday dawned fine, and leaving early we were 
soon swept into the swirling waters of the Upper 
Maranon. Almost immediately an enormous 
precipice, rising five or six hundred feet sheer, 
greeted our eyes. All over it bloomed a beautiful 
yellow-flowering cactus. 
It was with an awe-inspiring 
sensation that we entered the 
mighty Maranon. The raft 
pitched and tossed in great 
style, being carried swiftly onwards by the 
tushing torrent. Downwards we sped—past 
Yaguna, where the river is only sixty or seventy 
yards wide, and Portreros, with the mountains 
two or three thousand feet high on either side, 
and the river narrowing down to about forty 
yards or less. 

Here there is a great bend in the river, and 


The First 
Whirlpool. 


the water is forced up against the side, thus 
forming an ugly whirlpool, which can only be 
escaped by keeping well to the left. Knowing 
this, we were afraid that the current might 
prove too strong for us, so divesting ourselves of 
most of our clothing, in case of accident, we clung 
on to the none too robust railing round the 
platform. Meanwhile the five bogas were pulling 
their hardest, and much to our relief their efforts 
were at length rewarded by the raft being swept 
round in the right direction. 

The other raft, however, was not so fortunate. 
Fearing a collision with us the bogas kept more 
to the right, with the result that they got 
into a small whirlpool. The raft went under 
immediately, leaving only the platform with its 
cargo above water. Two of the bogas lost their 
hold, but, swimming with a strength prompted 
by fear, regained the raft again. They had lost 
two of their paddles, but we carried spare ones in 
case of emergency, and these we threw to them. 
Then, paddling with what force they could 
muster, they at last got out of the boiling water. 
Some idea of what these whirlpools are like can 
be gathered by stirring a cup of tea quickly and 
watching the effect on a stray tea-leaf on the 
surface. What happens to the tea-leaf happens 
to the raft, each being swayed and tossed about 
in the same merciless, relentless manner, and 
there is always the vortex in the middle waiting 
for both of them. 


“An enormons precipice, five or six hundred feet sheer, greeted 
our eyes. 


In the final instalment of this series Mr. Pratt describes the thrilling experiences of his party in 
negotiating the rapids and whirlpools of the Amazon, and his final arrival at Iquitos. 
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The Well of Skulls. 


LONG winding road, stretch- 
ing for many a league like a 
white ribbon across hill and 
plain, through jungle-land and 
field, connected our canton- 
ment—Hingoli, in Hyderabad 
State—with the distant line of rail. We were 
far from the outer world. In the rainy season 
and the cold months of the year the intervening 
country was a sea of green crops, with waste 
land on the stony hills, and at times patches of 
tree and bush jungle. In the hot weather, 
however, everything was arid and desolate. The 
fields were burnt black or brick-red and cracked 
into innumerable fissures by the baking rays of 
the summer sun. The trees lost their leaves, and 
stood, ghost-like, with bare, outstretched arms, 
as though striving to catch the fugitive breeze ; 
but the mangoes and other evergreens afforded a 
grateful shade for man and beast beneath their 
umbrageous foliage. 
In the watercourses but 


little moisture 


By 
COLONEL 
R. G. BURTON, 
Indian Army. 
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The “Well of Skulls” is situated in Hyder- 
abad State, and in this story the author, an 


officer of the Indian Army, relates its strange 
and gruesome history. 


remained. Here and there was a pool, scarcely 
large enough for a buffalo to wallow in or 
sufficiently extensive to hold the reflection of the 
tall palms that stood upon the margin, where the 
beasts of the field assembled to quench their 
thirst at morn and at the setting of thesun. In 
the river there were broader reaches of clear 
water, and here and there might even be seen the 
thin silver thread of the flowing stream, whilst 
green grass grew upon the banks. A bleak 
prospect enough in summer! But on the 
plains and among the low, undulating hills 
there were herds of antelopes and gazelles to 
gladden the eye of the sportsmen; leopards 
lurked in the ravines ; and in the more distant 
jungles away to the east tigers abounded 
where there was sufficient forest for their 
wanderings. 

Seeking for sport in the month of May, 1893, 
I pitched my camp in the shade of a clump of 
trees near a village some twenty miles south of 
our cantonment. It was near a ghaut, or pass, 
through the hills on the road to Hyderabad, and 
a famous resort of robbers in days gone by. 
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Here thugs and Pindari bands used to lie in 
wait among the thick undergrowth and in the 
ravines by the roadside, whence they issued 
to destroy the hapless travellers who passed by. 
One can read of the terrible deeds done in this 
country in Meadows Taylor’s book, “The Con- 
fessions of a Thug.’’ Near the entrance to the 
pass was a large well, under a spreading banyan 
tree. Deep down in the pellucid depths some- 
thing gleamed in the light of the noonday sun 
—now seen and now unseen, as the branches 
that chequered the water with their shadows 
trembled in the fitful breeze. It was a human 
skull. In the olden days the robbers used to 
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cast their victims into 
which was strewn with 


dead. 


Looking out from the 


number of specks far u 
circled round and rou 
one after another to t 


this well, the bottum of 
the bones of the forgotten 


door of my tent I sawa 
) in the azure sky. They 
nd, gradually descending 
he base of a small hill, a 


mile away, near the Well of Skulls, as it was 
called. Hastening to the place, for I detected 


vultures coming down to a carcass, I found a 
good-sized buffalo, which had been killed by a 
leopard and partially eaten during the night. 
All around was a large extent of bush jungle, 
and the ground was hard, so that the tracks of 
the beast could not be followed, and it was 
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hopeless to attempt to drive it out with beaters. 
My men, therefore, hollowed out a small place 
in the sandy side of the hill, and built a screen of 
bushes in front of it, making a hole in the screen 
for me to shoot through. We dragged the 
carcass some ten feet in front of this place of 


concealment, in which I took up a position 
before sunset. Soon the herds of cattle, driven 
by small, naked urchins, passed by to the refuge 
of the village, their course marked by a cloud of 
dust, and all was silent after the sun had disap- 
peared behind the line of hills in the west. The 
moon would not rise until nine o’clock, and 
presently I went to sleep with my gun on my 
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knees, one barrel loaded with buckshot, the 
other with spherical ball. 

All at once, as in a vision, the scene appeared 
to be flooded with moonlight. Along the road 


beneath a party of a dozen travellers were 
passing, with ponies laden with their baggage on 


red and white cotton-stuffed saddles, chattering 
gaily as they went along. Suddenly a band of 
armed men, whose dress and fiercely brushed-up 
beards and mustachios proclaimed them to be 
Sikhs, sprang from the bushes on both sides of 
the road ; a few shots were fired, swords flashed, 
and screams and yells pierced the stillness of the 
night and echoed among the hills, All resistance 


was quickly at an end; the travellers lay 
weltering in their blood. Some of the band 
busied themselves in searching the baggage, 
while others passed to and fro, casting the 
corpses of their victims into the well. Soon the 
work was done; the robbers mounted the ponies 


“The round head of the leopard, with 
gleaming eyes, appeared over the 
carcass.” 


and rode clattering off down the pass, shouting 
fiercely, as they passed the well, “ Victory to 
Uttam Singh! Victory to the Khalsa !” 

As the clattering of their horses’ hoofs receded 
in the distance I awoke as from a trance, with 
that undefinable feeling, so frequently experi- 
enced by the hunter, that a beast of prey was 
close at hand. So real appeared my dream that 
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I almost expected to see great patches of blood 
on the dusty road beneath, but, of course, there 
was nothing there. 

Looking through the hole in the screen, I saw 
that the carcass of the buffalo and its surround- 
ings were flooded with moonlight, and as I 
watched the body moved with the motion of some 
beast tugging at it. A moment later the round 
head of the leopard, with gleaming eyes, appeared 
over the carcass, so near that I seemed to gaze 
into those baleful orbs, and could see its jaws 
masticating the flesh and smell its foul breath. 
Then it went down and resumed the feast. 
When the head was again raised a few minutes 
later I fired a charge of buckshot into it. 

The smoke soon cleared, and I saw the 
leopard’s tail convulsively beating the ground ; 
its body was hidden by that of the buffalo. 
Standing up, I saw that it was dead, the full 
charge of shot having entered the head. I 
dragged the dead leopard in behind my screen, 
but nothing more came during the night to feed 
on the carcass. 

In the morning I looked into the well again, 
almost expecting 
to see the bodies 
of the slaughtered 
travellers, so 
realistic was the 
impression left by 
the vision of the 
night. But nothing 
was there except 
the white skulls 
gleaming in the 
rays of the risen 
sun, and a snake 
that basked on a 
projecting rock. I 
told my com- 
panion, Chunder, 
police-constable 
and shikaree, what 
I had seen in my 
dream-vision. He 
expressed no sur- 
prise,and there and 
then related to me 
the story of Uttam 
Singh, who may be 
called ‘the last of 
the Pindaris,” for there have been no such bands 
of robbers in the district since he was slain nigh 
upon twenty years ago. Here is the tale. 


Sikh Sowar Uttam Singh, of the Hyderabad 
Contingent Cavalry, stationed at Aurangabad, 
obtained three days’ leave of absence. That 
night the treasury of Sir Salar Jung in Auranga- 


The Author, Colonel R. G. Burton, of the Indian Army. 


bad city was broken into and a large quantity of 
cash abstracted. The staple holding the lock to 
the wooden door was burnt out, and thus the 
robbers obtained ingress. Suspicion fell on 
Uttam Singh, who was arrested three days later 
in the lines of the regiment, and, having been 
tried and convicted, was sentenced to fourteen 
years’ imprisonment for the crime. We now 
lose sight of him for a time, but not for fourteen 
years. A year afterwards he appeared before 
his late commanding officer at Ambra Jogai, to 
which station his regiment had in the meantime 
moved, and demanded the price of his horse and 
equipment, which, in the native cavalry, are the 
property of the trooper. The colonel asked him 
what he was doing out of jail, and he replied 
that that was his business, and went off. 

Some forty miles south of Hingoli stands the 
city of Nander, on the bank of the Godavery 
River. It is a place of pilgrimage for the Sikhs. 
Here the great Guru Govind Singh was killed, 
and the Sikhs have erected a sacred edifice, 
second only in sanctity to the Golden Temple at 
Amritsar. Sikhs from the Punjab frequent this 
spot, and many 
have taken up 
their residence in 
the city. The sur- 
rounding country 
is wild and broken, 
and was at that 
time remote from 
any line of railway. 
To Nander, then, 
Uttam Singh re- 
paired, collected a 
band of men as 
desperate as him- 
self, and took to 
the jungle, where, 
for some years, he 
led a life of adven- 
ture, plundering 
travellers and the 
inhabitants of 
the surrounding 
towns. He raided 
the country right 
away toHingoliand 
beyond, and for 
many years found 
a safe retreat in his jungle fastnesses, just as the 
Pindaris did on the banks of the Narbada a 
hundred years ago. He had friends among the 
people, for he was good to the poor, although he 
roasted many a fat money-lender and grain- 
merchant to make them reveal the place where 
their wealth was concealed. Sometimes he 
would distribute money among the poor people 


a 
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of a village, who would turn out to welcome him 
or to speed him on his departure with loud shouts 
of “Uttam Singh ki jai!” (“Victory to Uttam 
Singh!) And so the bold robber long defied 
the police, who, no doubt, were often in league 
with him. 

Five years later the Third Cavalry, Hyderabad 
Contingent, a regiment since disbanded, was on 
the march to Hingoli. As they ascended the 
pass near the Well of Skulls a man crossed the 
road in pursuit of a pony which, with heavily- 
laden saddle-bags, had strayed into a field by 
the wayside. The colonel entered into conversa- 
tion with the man, questioned him, and, regarding 
him as a suspicious character, detained him for 
atime ; but he was released when a native official 
gave an assurance that he was a respectable 
inhabitant of Nander. It was afterwards dis- 
covered that this man was Uttam Singh; the 
pony was laden with valuable plunder taken 
only the previous night from a party of travellers 
who had been murdered, and the remaining 
members of the band were concealed in a ravine 
a short distance from the road. 

Soon after this one Chanda Singh, trooper of 
the Third Cavalry, became enamoured of the wife 
of one of Uttam Singh’s band. She had been a 
dancing girl, and now lived in a village not far 
from Hingoli. Determined to possess the lady, 
he cast about for the best method of getting rid 
of her husband. There was a close connection 
between the regiment and the robber chief, who 
was in the habit of going to the Punjab for 
recruits, some of whom joined his band, while 
others enlisted in the cavalry. So Chanda 
Singh obtained two months’ leave of absence to 
go to his home in the Punjab, but went instead 
to Nander, where he joined Uttam Singh’s band. 
Shortly afterwards an attack was made on the 
house of a wealthy money-lender; Chanda 
Singh stood sentry at the door while the robbers 
were at work, to give the alarm in case the 
police should appear on the scene. Among the 
band was Indar Singh, the husband of the lady 
he coveted. Chanda Singh gave the alarm, and 
shot Indar Singh dead as he ran out of the door. 
Having thus accomplished his design, he rejoined 
his regiment. Subsequently his connection with 
the band was discovered ; he made a full con- 
fession, and was let off with a comparatively light 
punishment, as he had not appropriated any of 
the proceeds of the robberies in which they were 
concerned. 

The depredations of these modern Pindaris at 
length became so serious that detachments of 
cavalry and infantry were sent out to try and 
capture them, 

One day.a member of Uttam Singh’s band was 
passing over the parade-ground between the 


lines and the bazaar, when he was challenged by 
a policeman. Without hesitation he drew a 
pistol and killed the policeman with a shot 
through the neck. He was quickly seized and 
confined, and afterwards tried and condemned 
to death. In the Nizam’s dominions the death 
penalty is carried out by decapitation. The 
culprit, with his arms tied behind his back, is 
made to kneel. A rope attached to his arms is 
held by a man standing behind him; another 
rope fastened round his head is held by a man 
standing in front. The executioner, armed with 
a sharp sword, approaches the victim, and after 
a few preliminary flourishes gives the signal, 
when the head is pulled forward by the rope and 
the neck is severed by a quick and dexterous cut. 
It is customary for the culprit to be reprieved 
from the death sentence at the place of execution 
should the nearest relative of the murdered man 
agree to this at the request of the murderer. In 
this instance the widow of the murdered man 
attended to witness the execution, but in spite of 
the prayers of the murderer she was relentless, 
and the man’s head was struck off in her presence. 

Meanwhile Uttam Singh had grown bold with 
long impunity. One day in March found him at 
a village some twelve miles from Hingoli with a 
few of his men. Some of the band, who had 
been wounded in a recent encounter with the 
Nizam’s police, had been sent to Hingoli, and 
were concealed in a house in the bazaar. The 
house was watched ; one evening a man was 
seen to enter it, and was seized when he came out. 
On being searched, a lump of gold was found 
concealed in a cloth tied round his waist, and at 
length it was elicited from him that Uttam 
Singh had sent him in from his village, near which 
the robber chief was in hiding, to find out if the 
wounded were still safe from the police, and to 
bring him some articles from the bazaar. On 
the promise of a reward, he said he would lead 
Captain W——, of the Cavalry, who was also 
superintendent of police, to the place where the 
bandits lay hidden. 

At midnight a party of a dozen Sikh troopers 
and a native officer started with Captain W—, 
the guide being tied on a pony and attached by 
a rope to one of the troopers. The night was 
very dark, and the little party made their way 
with some difficulty for ten miles in the direction 
of the robbers’ lair. Presently the guide pointed 
out his village, where two or three lights were 
burning, about a milein front. He said Uttam 
Singh was in the fields to the left of the village, 
living in a hut constructed of tall, dry millet 
stalks bound together. Captain W—— extended 
his party just as the first glimmer of dawn 
appeared in the eastern sky, and galloped straight 
ahead, pulling up when they reached a line of 
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low hills. Here he thought Uttam Singh had 
once again escaped him. He had just missed 
capturing him when marching into Hingoli with 1 
his squadron at the Robbers’ Ghaut near the 
Well of Skulls, as already related, and had passed 
several nights in weary vigil near paths by 


which the bandit 
was expected to 


approach. 
Looking back, 
Captain W saw 


that he had passed 
too wide of the vil- 
lage, and_ perceived 
a small fire burning 
in the field behind 
him. He cantered 
towards it, accom- 
panied by his 
orderly, the horses’ 
hoofs making no 
sound on the soft 
black-cotton soil. 
On getting close to 
the fire he saw two 
men jump up and 
Tun into a hut built 
of millet-stalks. He 
‘at once sent his 
orderly to collect 
some troopers, 
standing himself 
some twenty yards 
in front of the hut, 
in. which he heard 
the men whispering 
and the ring of 
their ramrods as 
they loaded their 
guns. 

Two troopers had 
just joined him when 
the robbers sud- 
denly rushed out, 
Uttam Singh calling 
to his companior 
to “ Shoot the Sahil 
first !”” 

The latter had no 
weapon but a 
hunting -crop, and 
received the fire of 
two barrels from 
each man at the 
range of a few 


yards, but all four shots fortunately missed, hurt, but began yelling and tried to throw 
for the light was still dim. Uttam Singh then himself off the pony, to which he was tied. 
threw down his gun, drew a double-barrelled | Captain W—— now rode at the robber chief 
pistol, and fired at the guide, who was not and knocked him over, but he picked himself 
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“Received the fire of two barrels from each man at the range of a few yards.” 


up and, with his companion, ran into a nullah 
close at hand. 

At this moment the native officer, Ressaldar 
Mehrab Ali Khan, came up and shot one man 
down, while a trooper jumped his horse into 
the nullah and speared Uttam Singh through 
the neck. The bandit fired and killed the 
trooper’s horse, but two policemen who were 
at hand fell upon him and_ began _ hacking 
him with their swords, nor could they be made 
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{ to desist until the 
bandit was mor- 
tally wounded. 
He was carried 
up to the hut, 
begging them to 
shoot him and put 
him out of his 
agony, and at his 
request the body 
of his comrade 
was laid beside 
him. Then, look- 
ing at the Sikh 
troopers, he said 
that he died as he 
had lived, fighting 
to the last, and 
that he would 
never have been 
taken by any but 
the Khalsa (the 
Sikhs). He quaffed 
deeply of the 
water offered him, 
and then, suddenly 
throwing him- 
self on the body 
of his comrade, 
died. 

Thus perished a 
brave man _ who, 
whatever his 
misdeeds, had 
made a_ gallant 
fight at the end. 
Concealed in his 
hair and about his 
person was found 
a large quantity 
of pearls, precious 
stones, and gold. 
A reward of five 
thousand _ rupees 


was distributed 
among the native 
ranks who had 


taken part in 
the final conflict. 
Deprived of their leader, the band dispersed, 
some who were captured paying the penalty of 
their crimes. Since then the country has been 
at peace, and no other such band of organized 
marauders has appeared. 

Uttam Singh is still remembered, and the 
villagers say that his ghostly band may be seen 
clattering down the Robbers’ Ghaut at midnight 
when the moon is full. Did I not myself see the 
spectral horsemen ride past the Well of Skulls ? 


The Lake 
of Life. 


By P. AMAURY TALBOT. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Our readers will remember Mr. Talbot’s 
recent articles, ‘“‘Through the Land of 
Witchcraft,” the publication of which 
aroused much interest. In the following 
pages he describes his latest discovery—the 
‘Lake of Life,” a mysterious pool on 
which, the natives believe, the very 
existence of their race depends, 
The story of this uncanny lake 
is reminiscent of one of Rider 
Haggard’s weirdest romances. 
No native save the head 
priest may gaze upon its 
sacred waters, and it is 
probable that no white 
man will see it again— 
at any rate for many 

years. 


HE region 


The Oron-Eket road, which leads through the 


region here described. 


through 
which flow the lower 
stretches of the Cross 
and Kwa Ibo Rivers 
is peopled by the 
Ibibio race—of which 
the Ubium, Nsitt, 
and Oron Ibibios are 
some of the principal 
branches. 

The chief Ubium 
“town” is Ikorobo, a 
collection of scattered 
farm compounds spread- 
ing out for miles on 
either side of the main 
Oron-Eket road, which is 
almost the only thoroughfare 
throughout the whole region 


which strangers might wander for 
days without finding more than a 
tithe of the cunningly - hidden 
dwellings. Yet, for any great 
event, this “hidden city” can 
pour out its inhabitants by the 
thousand. 

It is here that the sleeping-sick- 
ness camp has been instituted 
under the able guidance of Dr, 
Foran, of the Nigerian Medical Ser- 
vice, who has already made consider- 
able progress in treating this terrible 
scourge. In spite of the difficulty of 
such a task, alone and unaided, he 
manages somehow to find time for research 
work, and has obtained some most interest- 
that can be used during the ing results, which it is hoped he will publish. 
long rainy season, Here, too, are the headquarters of Mr. W. W. 

Ikorobo is a strange place, Chief inaw, of the Eakin, of the Kwa Ibo Mission, who has done 
and at first sight looks a mere amon pitioag Seeoret excellent educational work over many score 
village. Wavering, almost in- that be is able to hold miles of the district, and also made some 
visible foot-tracks lead to the  Sommunion. with the accurate route sketches and __ interesting 


5 spirits of his ancestors. . A . 
scattered homesteads, amid studies of native customs and beliefs, 
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A casual mention of the ‘‘ Lake of the Dead,” 
discovered by me a few years ago in the Oban 
district, and described in some recent numbers of 
this magazine,* brought to light the existence of 
a mysterious sheet of water in the neighbourhood 
of Ikorobo, a rumour of which had already 
reached the ears of Mr. Eakin. Its whereabouts 
had hitherto been kept a jealously-guarded 
secret from the knowledge of Europeans ; while, 
with the exception of the reigning high priest, 
even the natives themselves are not allowed to 
penetrate beyond the “ Place of Sacrifice,” 


which lies some distance below the sanctuary. . 


This stretch of water is called the “‘ Lake of Life,” 
and on its safe-guarding, it is believed, depends 
the very existence of the Ubium, Nsitt, and 
Oron Ibibios—nearly a quarter of a million 
people in all. It is but another proof of the 
extraordinary tact of Mr. Eakin and the influence 
which he has acquired over the natives, that he 
was able to persuade a guide to lead us to what 
is, in their opinion, the holiest spot on earth. 

One afternoon, early in January last, we set 
out, and for a considerable distance followed a 
path already known to us. This led past the 
home of Chief Inaw, a man high in the ranks of 
the famous Idiong society—the most powerful 
secret association in this part of the country. 

On stepping over the threshold of sun-baked 
clay, in the centre of which the skull of an 
anthropoid ape is embedded as a charm to ward 
off evil influences, we found ourselves in a dark 
little chamber where the Idiong insignia were set 
out. Behind a group of carved figures a small 
door is to be seen, leading to an inner shrine, in 
which the chief believes that he is privileged to 
hold communion with the spirits of his ancestors. 
He told us this was possible because, while under- 
going initiation into the mysteries of Idiong, he 
had been sent to the spirit world in order to 
commune with the ghosts—a power which had 
remained to him after his return to earth-life. 
He related how, on one occasion, while still a 
young man, he had been greatly enraged against 
a member of a neighbouring tribe who had slain 
his brother. He entered into the Idiong shrine 
to consult the spirit of his father as to the best 
means of obtaining vengeance. The Shade 
appeared, but, instead of the hoped-for advice, 
repeated only the words, “ Do not kill, do not 
kill ’—in so solemn a tone that Inaw did not 
dare to disobey, but obediently gave up all 
attempts to avenge his brother. 

The man’s tones, hushed and reverent, were 
such as to impress an unbiased hearer with the 
sincerity of his belief in these ghostly visitants. 

The chief himself is a mine of folk-lore, which 
he is only too pleased to impart to those Makarra 

* See our issues for September-December, 1913. 


Etubom (i.e., White Chiefs) who ask in order to 
understand, not mock at, beliefs so different 
from their own. 

After leaving the house we followed a path 
bordered on either side by ju-ju shrines, with 
little funeral huts dotted here and there, till one 
of the many so-called ‘‘ town play-grounds ” was 
reached. These are open spaces, shaded by 
great trees, which are always left standing when 
the lesser growths are cut or burned away for 
farm clearings. 

In the centre of this space grew a tree so old 
that hardly more than a fragment of its trunk 
remains. Within the hollow curve stood a 
native pot, full to the brim with offerings ; for 
this centuries-old shell is the ‘“ Mother of the 
Town,” and, so long as it can still throw out even 
a few leaves and flowers, has the power to 
bestow plenty of children on the inhabitants, as 
well as multiply their flocks and herds. When 
the sad day dawns on which it yields to the 
violence of a tornado, or when the last leaf and 
blossom withers from its sapless branches, loud 
will be the wailing of those who have grown up 
beneath its shadow. 

For a little way the path was broad and easy 
to follow. It soon narrowed, however, and led 
through more scattered compounds. 

Then, turning sharply round behind a high 
fence of plaited reeds, the path suddenly degene- 
rates into a track so narrow that it is impossible, 
in places, to plant the feet side by side after the 
manner of Europeans, and we were forced to 
set them carefully, one before the other, in a 
deep rut, worn in the course of years by countless 
bare brown feet. 

On and on we went. The “bush” grew 
wilder, while the track became so faint as almost 
to disappear. So carefully, indeed, is the secret 
hidden that a stranger might pass within a few 
yards of the sacred water yet never suspect its 
existence. Suddenly the path took a downward 
bend and led, through mud several inches deep, 
to the edge of a shallow pool, in the midst of 
which, raised on a little mound, a palm tree, 
straight and splendid, spread its crown of leaves 
between us and the vivid blue of the sky. 

The charm of the spot was undeniable, yet 
somewhat of a chill fell upon us at the sight ; for 
we had been expecting something vast and 
mysterious, or at least capable of impressing us 
with its uncanny atmosphere, and the sunny, 
everyday aspect of the quiet pool was distinctly 
disappointing. 

After a few minutes’ hesitation our guide 
waded across the water and held back some 
boughs of the hedge-like “ bush ” which encircled 
it. Beneath these he disappeared, saying that 
he would make a path for us, and after a while 
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The “Mother of the Town” —As long as this 

ancient tree lives the natives believe it has the 

power to bestow plenty of children upon them and 
to multiply their flocks and herds. 


we heard him calling. Retracing our 
steps a little, we turned into the bush 
on the right-hand side of the path and 
soon started climbing down a deep, 
narrow gorge, at the bottom of which 
flowed a small stream which we fol- 
lowed to another of no great size. 
After crossing this we found ourselves 
on a point of land looking down steep 
banks on to a narrow channel. Oppo- 
site the place where we stood rose a high, 
sloping bank, covered by thick undergrowth, 
between the roots of which multitudes of pots 
of varying sizes were to be seen. A small post, 
round which white feathers had been fastened 
crown-wise, was driven deep into the mud at the 
brink. Beneath this lay strangely-arranged slips 
of wood, bound together by thin creeper, the 
use of which we could not find out. 

This is the farthest limit to which ordinary 
mortals may attain. Only the head priest is 


allowed to go farther in order to carry 
special offerings into the Holy of Holies. 
We followed up the stream, and at 
length arrived at the sacred lake itself, 
a spot unsurpassed in fascination by 
the many interesting places to which 
good fortune had hitherto led our feet. 
That it was not one-tenth of the size 
we had pictured made no difference to 
the glamour of the scene; its very 
smallness seemed to add to its strange- 
ness and mystery. Less than many an 
ornamental water in gardens at home, 
it lay as if at the bottom of a well, 
for on all sides high banks towered 
above us, save for the narrow neck by 
which we had entered. In speaking of 
it, here and elsewhere, I have generally 
used the word “lake,” since that is 
the translation of its native name; 
though I myself would rather have 
styled it “ pool.” r 


no foothold, but from one of them 
jutted the gnarled elbow of a great 
branch, and to this point of vantage 
my wife and her sister were safely 
hoisted. 


Dense burh through which the Author's party penetrated to the Sacred 


The water was very deep and covered in parts 
by thousands of water-lily leaves, which formed 
a mosaic of vivid green and deep copper on the 
surface and at varying depths below. Here and 
there showed a milk-white blossom with a heart 
of gold, and between the long stems swam 
hundreds of sacred fish, so secure in their reputa- 
tion for sanctity that they eat fearlessly from the 
hands of the priest. So sacred are they, indeed, 
that in olden days should a man be convicted of 
attempting to harm one of them, he was led 


The banks were so steep as to offer 


ol 
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down to the place of sacrifice and beheaded, in 
order that his blood might flow into the water 
and make atonement for the sacrilege. 

In the deep places of the pool dwell deadly 


. maid refuses to obey her mother, the latter has 


the power to draw down this punishment upon 
her. 
“You have been a bad daughter to me,” she 


A portion of the Sacred Lake, showing the “ Face of Love" Rock. 


water-snakes ; while its grim guardians, a 
leopard and python, prowl ceaselessly about, 
ready to destroy anyone rash enough to seek to 
penetrate its mysteries. Most strange of all, 
the side exactly facing the entrance was sheer 
rock, and this in a land of alluvial soil, where, 
save ina very few stream-beds, scarce a pebble is 
to be found. Low down on the face of the stone, 
beneath its veil of moss, and about a foot above 
the surface of the water, loomed a circular hole, 
partially filled by offerings laid there by the 
chief priest. This rock is the earthly manifesta- 
uon of Isu Ma, “‘ the Face of Love,” or—for by 
a beautiful turn of thought the native words 
are identical in meaning —the face of “the 
Mother.” 

A strange superstition has grown up round 
this rock. To it, or rather to the place of 
sacrifice just below (for, as has already been 
mentioned, the spot itself is too sacred for the 
near approach of ordinary mortals), come 
wedded couples to pray that babes may be born 
to them. Lack of children is regarded as a 
terrible curse, for it is looked upon as a sign that 


the bride was a disobedient daughter. When a 
Vol, xxxii.—26, 


says, “ therefore to you no child shall be born, 
that thus atonement may be made to me for 
your sin.” 

When such a misfortune has befallen, the 
husband leads his wife to the place appointed, 
near the shores of the sacred lake. Here they 
tell their trouble to the priest, who advises them 
to bring a goat, fish, yams, and plantains, and 
offer them to the goddess. When the gifts 
have been brought, they go down together to 
the place of sacrifice. ‘Thence the woman 
wades up stream almost to the entrance of the 
sacred pool, where she makes obeisance, and 
prays. 

The priest then takes a bowl, never before 
used, dips it into the water, and pours some 
over the woman, who bends down so that her 
face, arms, and body may be bathed in the 
stream. 

When she rises again the little party climb 
up the steep bank to the place where the rest of 
the offerings lie. These are cooked and eaten 
by husband, wife, and priest ; after which the 
suppliant returns home, strong in the hope that 
Isu Ma will take away her reproach. 
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Should the goddess grant a child, which dies 
in infancy, the soft little curls are carefully 
clipped from its head and brought by the 
weeping mother to the place of sacrifice. Here 
they are laid between the palms of the priest, 
who passes alone up stream, and, entering the 
sacred pool, deposits them 
within the hole in the stone, 
praying :— 

“ Behold, O Isu Ma! Thou 
hast granted a child, whom 
Thou also hast taken away. 
We bring Thee the locks 
from his head that these may 
move Thee to pity, and, 
wherever he be, Thou mayst 
relent and send him back to 
the parents from whom Thou 
hast taken him.” 

When a child is granted 
as a direct answer to such a 
prayer he, or she, is always 
named “ Ma.” 

The present Oku, or high 
priest, an old man of vener- 
able appearance, in whose 
family the office is hereditary, 
gave the following account 
of the “‘ Sacred Water ” :— 

“In the old, old days, 
long ago, Abassi Obumo, the 
Thunder God, greatest of all, 
called our fathers together 
and showed them the Holy 
Lake, saying, ‘This place 
will be the guardian of your 
children, of your fathers and 
mothers, and your strength 
for all time. It will be to 
you a great god. The god 
of Idiong, Isong, the Earth 
Goddess, the husband of 
Abassi Ma. The mother of 
Abassi, and the small things 
given us to worship, which 
we see in the houses of Idiong 
men—of all these Abassi Isu my 
Ma is the greatest. Only I 
myself am yet more powerful, 
and I have chosen her to be 
a mediator between me and 
the children of earth. She is the fount of fruit- 
fulness—a tender mother who will surely hear 
when ye call upon her name.’ 

“ Abassi Obumo said, further, ‘I will put 
your souls in the keeping of the fish which dwell 
in the lake. These ye must neither kill nor eat, 
for they will be to you as the guardians of your 
town. I will also set apart a great snake, who 


The present Oku, or head priest, of the 
“Face of Love,” who is the only person 
allowed to enter the Holy of Holies. 


shall dwell by the shore, to be the keeper of the 
lake, and a leopard to dwell with him. Should 
trouble come upon your town or tribe, bring 
sacrifices to the sacred grove and pray that the 
evil may be removed. Then Isu Ma will listen 
and hear, and save you from all ill.’ 

“Thus spoke Obumo the 
Thunderer, greatest of all 
gods, and from that time the 
lake has been worshipped by 
us, and also the fish that 
are within it, for we believe 
all that our fathers have 
handed down to us.” 

It is indicative of the 
supremacy of Isu Ma that 
when a man wishes to join 
the Idiong Society—the secret 
cult already referred to in 
this article—he must first 
bring a fowl to the priest of 
the sacred lake, and, in com- 
pany with the latter, walk 
to the place of sacrifice. “ For 
Abassi Isu Ma is great be- 
yond the other gods,” ex- 
plained the priest, “ and 
only after prayer to her 
should the lesser deities be 
invoked.” 

We left the pool by 
another route, following the 
course of the stream for 
some distance, and, soon after 
again striking the path, met 
a youth, a young girl, and 
a small boy. These were 
children of Ma and were 
going down to draw water 
from the place which we had 
first visited. On her head 
the girl bore one of the heavy 
earthen jars, to be bought 
for a few pence, and, from 
their’manner, it looked as if, 
at no distant date, another 
couple might go, hand in 
hand, down to the place of 
sacrifice to beg a gift from 
Isu Ma. 

Unfortunately the photo- 
graphs taken on this first visit were not 
successful. Light and shade seem to have 
played strange tricks with the camera and 
formed a group of figures which certainly had 
no origin in reality, yet which seemed to 
rise from the foreground of the sacred pool. 
So clear were they that, to the imaginative, 
they might well pass for shadow portraits of 
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the victims whose blood dyed its sacred waters 
in days gone by. 

It was not till three months after our first 
visit that time could be found for a second. On 
the latter occasion the son of the head priest 
acted as our guide. 

Summer was now at its height and we found 
the first pool all but dry ; while the beautiful 
palm which had shaded it now stood shorn of its 
crown. The water, too, had shrunk, till hardly 
more than a shimmer showed between fringing 
reeds and marsh-flowers, which had sprung into 
sudden life on the space left bare by the falling 
water. 

Where we had waded knee-deep up stream 
we now walked almost dry-shod. Black mud 
surrounded the place of sacrifice, and the 
sacred pool itself had shrunk till it lay at the 
very bottom of a deep goblet. 

Our followers gazed fearfully around, and one 
man whispered that none could now set foot in 
the water, since its denizens, which, during the 
rains, were free to roam over so much greater 
space, were now crowded together in the one 
small pool, and would certainly attack any man 
rash enough to venture among them. 

This time we were determined to get good 


and began to cross in our direction. A few 
minutes later a fish sprang above the surface 
right into the tiny cave in the stone. I was 
bending over the camera, putting in a new film, 
and did not see it, but my two companions cried 
out to draw my attention. The sound of their 
voices startled the fish, which turned and sprang 
back into the water. It was one which, had 
such a thing not been forbidden, I would 
gladly have captured for the Natural History 
Museum, for it was different from any we 
had, as yet, seen—almost black, with a huge 
head and slender tail, in shape much like a 
giant tadpole. 

Between our two visits accounts of the lake 
had reached the English Press, and the post had 
borne them back to Ibibio land again. As a 
result, white men from other parts of the country 
thought of making excursions to visit the 
mysterious water. Rumours of this reached the 
ears of the Ikorobo chiefs, who gathered together 
to discuss the matter, and then went to announce 
their decision to Mr. Eakin. 

“You we know for our friend,” they said. 
“The doctor, too, we know ; our D.C. (District 
Commissioner) also, and the white women who 
are with him. To these, therefore, the lake 


The stream leading into the Sacred Lake. 


photographs of the ‘‘ Face of the Mother,” so the 
camera was set, over and over again, for a time- 
exposure. Perhaps the spell of the place was not 
without its effect ; at any rate, no one spoke for 
quite a long time. Suddenly, in the silence, a 
black cobra was seen to glide down the face of 
the rock. It slipped soundlessly into the water 


shall be open, but to all others, be they white or 
black, it shall be closed for evermore.” 

For many years to come, therefore, this 
mysterious spot will again be hidden from all 
eyes save our own, and only by means of the 
photographs here reproduced can others gather 
an idea of its uncanny solitudes, 
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THE KING WHO MET HIS MATCH. 


Told by Captain H. P. MACKENZIE, Late West India Regiment, and 
set down by HARRY M. BLAKE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY TOM PEDDIB. 


A story of the ‘‘white man’s burden” in West Africa. 


= INE afternoon in February, 1901, 
while I was sitting at mess in the 
Tower Hill Barracks, Freetown, 
Sierra Leone, an orderly of my 
regiment—the second battalion of 
the West India — 
tapped me gently on 
the shoulder, saluted, 
and handed me a 
note. It was from the 
Colonel, and was to 
the effect that he 
wished to see me at 
once in the orderly 
room. Hastily bolt- 
ing my dessert, I 
excused myself to my 
brother officers, who, 
as I left the table, 
murmured something 
about “ Mackenzie 
getting all the luck.” 

Our regiment, with 
the first battalion of 
the West African 
Frontier Force, a 
battalion of the West 
Africa Regiment, a 
battery of light guns, 
and a company of 
engineers, were en- 
trusted with the duty 
of keeping peace in 
that particularly 
unhealthy part of His 
Majesty’s domains 
known familiarly as 
the ‘West Coast.” 
A large proportion of 


The narrator, Captain H. 
Regiment, who commanded the expedition into the Kissi country. 


P. Mackenzie, late West India 


the officers of my regiment were away on leave 
at the time the incident I am about to describe 
occurred, and so I found myself in command 
of F Company, comprising about as fine and 
loyal a lot of men as the most exacting officer 
could wish for. 

For some time 

past we had been 
having a good deal 
of trouble with the 
Kissi people, a tribe 
occupying the hinter- 
land of Sierra Leone. 
These people had 
been a thorn in the 
flesh—perhaps in too 
literal a sense—to the 
traders who visited 
their country, and 
many complaints had 
come in to the 
Government, so that, 
on several occasions, 
a show of force had 
been found _ neces- 
sary. 
I readily surmised 
that it was on ac- 
count of some recent 
mischief on the part 
of the Kissi that I 
had been summoned 
by the Colonel, and 
hardly had I entered 
the orderly room 
when Colonel 
Edwards greeted me 
with the words :— 

“It’s the Kissi 
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again, Mackenzie—something really serious this 
time. They’ve killed two white traders, and 
there has been an awful fuss kicked up. 

“T have been instructed,” the Colonel con- 
tinued, “ to send a small expeditionary force to 
demand an explanation of King Lamina. If 
the explanation is not satisfactory and the 
murderers are not produced, the king is to be 
degraded and brought to the Coast, while a new 
king is to be formally appointed in his place. 
You will take fifty men, Mackenzie, with rations 
for three days. ‘That will carry you through 
our own country after you leave the boat at 
Lokko. You must shift for yourself when you 
get into the enemy’s country. I should imagine 
you would do all right for food, however, as 
there are several native clearings scattered 
through the jungle you will traverse en route. 
Each man will take a hundred and fifty rounds 
of ammunition in case of trouble. Get away as 
soon as you can; it’s as well to show these 
fellows we don’t waste any time getting after 
them.” 

I received my orders from Colonel Edwards at 
twoo’clock. By three-thirty my little force were 
aboard the boat which was to take us up the 
River Bullam to Lokko, where communication 
by telegraph with Freetown ended. The river 
was swollen by the torrential rains, which had 
just ceased, and we were nearly a day and a half 
reaching Lokko. 

There a telegram from the Colonel was awaiting 
me, with instructions to bring back King Lamina, 
whether the assassins were produced or not. 
There was also a message of good luck to the 
company. . 

Two days after leaving Lokko we crossed the 
border into the Kissi country, where there were 
only the narrowest trade paths to follow through 
the thick jungle. Our route led through the 
densest kind of tropical forest. Ebony and 
mahogany trees towered on either side like 
gigantic, sombre pillars, while the space between 
was crowded with smaller growths. From the 
tree-trunks and branches depended great creepers, 
resembling nothing so much as dead or sleeping 
serpents. Often the foliage was so densely 
massed that it shut out the sunlight like a great 
roof. This jungle literally teemed with life. 
Monkeys chattered in the trees and snakes 
rustled in the under-brush on either side of our 
march, At night we heard the strange, weird 
noises and unaccountable sounds which only the 
Equatorial forest produces. 

At all times there was the cossibility of being 
ambushed, and of having our vetreat cut off. 
Owing to the thick growth it was impossible to 
have scouts out ahead or on the flanks or rear. 
However, I did the best that suggested itself 


to me in the circumstances. Our method of 
advance was as follows. A lance-corporal and 
two men formed the van of our march. They were 
followed at a distance of fifty yards by a small 
advance party with axes, whose duty was to 
clear the way so that the advance of the main 
body should not be delayed. Protection on the 
flanks was provided for by sending two men 
ahead of the leading files. These dropped back, 
one on either side, until they came into touch 
with the rear-guard, which they joined, the next 
files going forward and dropping back in the 
same way. In this manner an automatic pro- 
tection on the flanks was assured to as great an 
extent as was possible in such a country. 

Throughout the march we averaged from 
eight to ten miles a day. The fall-in was sounded 
at five-thirty in the morning, and at three 
o’clock in the afternoon we generally commenced 
to keep our eyes open for a camping-place. We 
bivouacked, whenever it was possible, on rising 
ground, or in clearings where we could get a 
fair field to fire if attacked. Fortunately, the 
natives greatly feared the darkness and the 
danger of a night attack was not an imminent 
one, 

During our advance we passed through three 
native villages. They were all deserted, but the 
soldiers found plenty of food—yams, sweet 
potatoes, plantains, and bananas. There were 
also herds of goats grazing on the cleared lands. 

Contrary to our expectations we were not 
molested on our march, and, save for one of the 
men being attacked by a leopard while in search 
of water, we reached the village of King Lamina 
on the eleventh day after leaving Lokko, without 
incident. 

We had camped about six miles away from the 
village, and it was just before noon when we 
reached it—a number of mud and wattle huts 
scattered through a great clearing in the 
jungle. 

The place appeared to be deserted, and not a 
sound greeted our approach. In one corner of 
the little town stood a huge banyan tree, which 
I at once recognized as the “ palaver” tree of 
the tribe. It is under these trees that all the 
important meetings are held and business with 
traders and others transacted. 

We marched to this tree, and there I halted 
my men. As no one came out to meet us, I 
ordered a corporal and two men to proceed to 
the king’s house—a large hut about a hundred 
yards from the “ palaver ” tree—and to tell him 
I had arrived. 

The men returned to report that they could 
only find some old women about. 

I then detailed a sergeant and eight men to 
make a systematic search of the village. They 
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finally succeeded in routing out some twenty 
natives, whom they brought before me. 

These fellows, when the question was first 
put, refused to tell me anything about the king 
or where he had betaken himself, but I threatened 
them with the direst tortures, and this had the 
desired moral effect. One of them, at last, 
volunteered to take me to where the monarch 
was concealed. 

It took about an hour and a half, even, after 
that, before King Lamina appeared on the 
scene between two stalwart soldiers. 


traders had been killed, and to produce their 
slayers. To this he replied that he would 
vouchsafe no explanation, nor would he attempt 
to produce the assassins. The traders, he said, 
had come into his country without his permission, 
and he did not hold himself responsible for any 
fate that had overtaken them. 

At each of King Lamina’s insolent responses, 
uttered in a loud voice and with a great deal of 
gesturing, his followers shouted and brandished 
their arms. 

I was determined that I should be the person 


A company of the West India Regiment—Corporal James is indicated by a cross, 


“Why have you kept me waiting, king?” I 
asked. 

He remained silent, and looked very sullen. 

I knew he understood English very well, so I 
repeated my question, adding :— 

“ This is a terrible affront to the Great White 
King. Have you any explanation to make ? ” 

“T not choose to come,” was the reply, given 
with studied insolence. “ White King king in 
his own country. Me king here !” 

By this time there were some five or six 
thousand natives gathered around us. They 
had appeared in most miraculous fashion as soon 
as their king had been routed out of his hiding- 
place. Most of them were armed, and they 
appeared to be very excited. They closed in to 
a distance of about thirty paces, and I ordered 
my men to draw up in a circle around the tree. 
The king and I were in the centre. 

Inext asked the king to explain why the white 


in control of the situation, not the king, and I 
acted accordingly. 

“ Come here, James,” I said. 

The man I addressed was the biggest man in 
the regiment—a corporal of immense size and 
strength. 

“ Give him a couple of dozen,” I commanded, 
pointing to the king. 

The latter struggled, but he was helpless in the 
hands of James. The corporal threw him across 
the great roots of the banyan, strapped him down, 
and bared his own arm to the elbow. 

At the sight of the supple-jack the howling 
and jeering of the natives suddenly ceased, and 
for a few moments they looked on in silent awe 
while majesty wa’ .ubmitted to the degradation 
of a whipping. 

As soon as the punishment was over—and the 
king, to do hini credit, bore it very well—the 
shouting was renewed with increased vigour. 


ame Mw 
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One of the blacks raised a spear in a menacing 
manner, and another pointed a musket in our 
direction. The situation was becoming very 
critical, and I ordered my men to come to the 
charge. The rows of bristling bayonets under 
the muzzles of the Lee-Metfords had the effect 
of temporarily pacifying the crowd. 


“T fine you twenty pounds, King Lamina,” I 
said, very loudly, when the king had somewhat 
recovered from the whipping. ‘‘ This will teach 
you that the messenger of the Great White King 
is not to be kept waiting. Tell your followers to 
disperse immediately. I will give you just one 
hour to produce the money.” 

At a gesture from the king 
the crowd of natives straggled 
off with many howls and shouts, 
and the king went back to his 
own house. 


“ He was helpless in the hands of James.” 
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“A native suddenly emerged from the forest with his hands raised.” 


The stipulated time passed, but King Lamina 
failed to reappear, and | had at last to senda 
corporal and two men to rout him out. When he 
came he defiantly announced that he was not, on 
any account, going to pay the money, and that 
if we did not leave at once he would drive us all 
out of his country. 


There was nothing else for it, so I ordered 
James to administer another two dozen with the 
supple-jack. The king roared like a bull as the 
whip licked across his back—already very sore 
from the previous whipping. His followers 
appeared again like magic, and yelled like fiends 
as each blow fell across their monarch’s shoulders, 


SHORT 


Twice the natives were on the point of rushing 
us, and twice the bristling lines of steel daunted 
them. 

When the last blow had fallen, I informed the 
king that he would now have to produce, not 
twenty, but fifty pounds, in one hour’s time. 

Ten minutes later he returned with the money 
—all in threepenny pieces. (The threepenny 
piece was the only silver coin in circulation 
among the Kissi.) 

1 then told Lamina that he was no longer king. 
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written by Mr, Harry M. Blake, is true in every detail. 
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An early breakfast having been partaken of, 
we were just on the point of commencing the 
first day's march homeward, when a native 
suddenly emerged from the forest in our rear 
with his hands raised, indicating that he came 
as a messenger of peace. I allowed him to 
approach. He said he came on behalf of the 
new king, who offered his allegiance to the Great 
White Sovereign. As an earnest of his loyalty 
he was sending us the three men principally con- 
cerned in the death of the traders. Sure 


Vancouver, B,C. ! 


A letter from Captain Mackenzie in which he vouches for the accuracy of his story. 


He was now quite meek and tractable, stealing 
furtive glances at the great corporal, who still 
stood close by, with his arm bared for further 
action, should such be necessary. 

The king had no male issue, so I formally 
proclaimed his brother king of the Kissi, and, 
through an interpreter, informed the natives 
that the Great White King had punished Lamina 
and was going to imprison him for allowing white 
men to be killed in his country. The Great 
King enjoined obedience upon them and loyalty 
to their newly-appointed ruler. 

Then I marched out my company with the 
dethroned king, well guarded, in the centre of the 
little column. 

We bivouacked for the night at the camping- 
place six miles from the Kissi village. There we 
spent some very anxious hours, as may be 
imagined. The natives prowled about from 
sundown until sunrise, and half of the little force 
were on guard in case they should attempt to 
tush us. The long hours passed, however, 
without anything untoward happening. I never 
felt so much relieved in my life as when I saw the 
sun rise over the forest. 


enough, about half an hour later the murderers 
were brought to our camp. 

The following nine days were days of weari- 
some marching and ceaseless watching on the 
part of every member of the force. The natives, 
of whom a great majority had apparently been 
attached to the dethroned king, followed us 
down to the borders of the Kissi country. There 
were one or two places where, had they ventured 
to attack us, it might have gone hard, because 
they would have been upon us before we should 
have had a chance to do much damage. For- 
tunately, as I remarked before, the Kissi were 
not very fond of making night attacks. 

At Lokko I sent a telegram to Colonel Edwards 
telling him of the complete success of the 
expedition. 

When we got to Freetown we were given a 
great reception, most of the garrison turn- 
ing out to welcome us back all safe and 
sound. 

The murderers were duly tried, convicted, 
and hanged. As for King Lamina, he was 
deported to another colony, and I never saw 
him again. 
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TRAPPED IN A TANK. 


By W. B. 


GUINAND. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRED HOLMES. 


How a lad of sixteen, on the tramp in Western America, escaped from a situation of deadly 
peril only to find himself arrested on a serious charge. 


WAS born in a small town in 
Kansas and, my parents being very 
poor, was thrown on my own 
resources at the age of twelve years. 
I started out to earn my living as 
best I could, and travelled about the country 
for some time, stealing rides from place to place 
in box-cars and on “‘ blind baggage ” cars. 

In the summer of 1890, while I was wandering 
about the country in this way, I left Kansas City, 
Missouri, on one of my tramping trips and started 
for the Black Hills in South Dakota. I was at 
that time sixteen years of age. After a very 
hard trip, walking over the hot plains of Western 
Kansas and Eastern Colorado, I at last reached 
Denver, Colorado, where I was promptly arrested 
and thrown into jail on a charge of vagrancy. 
Here I remained for three days, and was then 
turned loose with instructions to leave town at 
once. If I failed to clear out, I was told, there 
was a sixty-day sentence awaiting me, which 
I would serve on the “ rock-pile.” Notwith- 
standing the fact that I was almost barefoot, I 
promptly started to leave the city. I walked to 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, a distance of a hundred 
and four miles, making the trip in seven days, 
and before I arrived there I was compelled to 
discard my shoes, as they were so badly worn 
that they would no longer remain on my feet. I 
remained in Cheyenne a few days, and then 
started for the Black Hills. 

Leaving Cheyenne early one morning on the 
brake-beam of a freight-car, I had made about 
twenty-five miles when I was discovered by a 
train-man, who promptly dislodged me from my 
place of hiding. When the train had gone on I 
walked up the track in the same direction, 
feeling very downcast. I travelled for about 
three days in this way, sometimes stealing a ride 
for a few miles, only to be thrown off again 

On my third day out from Cheyenne, about 
8 p.m., I arrived at a place where there was a 
water-tank and a section-house for the railway 
men. I knew it was out of the question for me 
to try to secure a bed in the section-house, for I 
was without money to pay for such accommoda- 
tion. I had walked all day in the burning hot 
sun and had had nothing to eat save a small 
quantity of food that had been thrown from a 
section-labourer’s lunch-bucket, after he had 


eaten all he wanted. I was very weak and 
tired, and badly wanted sleep. At that time of 
year I knew it would be very dangerous to 
attempt to sleep on the ground, for in that 
region the grass is alive with rattlesnakes ; 
moreover, the nights were too cold. 

After looking about for some time, I decided 
to investigate the water-tank used by the 
railroad company to supply water for the engines. 
Accordingly I climbed up the ladder running to 
the top of the tank, and at the top, on the 
sloping roof, I found a small door used to enter 
the tank for the purpose of repairing or cleaning 
it out. Lighting a match, I opened this door 
and looked inside. I found that the tank was 
filled with water to within about two feet of the 
top. About six inches above the water was a 
board, running across the tank from side to side. 
This plank was about twelve inches wide, two 
inches thick, and perhaps twelve feet long ; 
there was no brace in the centre. After 
inspecting it I determined to try to sleep on the 
board, as it appeared to be about the only place 
of safety available. I felt my way along very 
carefully, and finally stretched myself at full 
length on the plank. As I did so, however, I 
could feel that the board was bending, and 
presently it dipped into the water and my 
clothing got wet. There was nothing to do, 
however, but to “stick it out” until morning, 
which I made up my mind to do. 

I had fallen asleep, and was resting nicely, 
when a train stopped to take in water. I sat 
up, preparing to climb down and catch the 
train when it departed from the tank. I had 
not sat there more than five minutes when the 
train started to pull out, and as I made a move 
to leave the tank my foot slipped and I fell with 
such force on the plank that it broke in two, and 
I fell headlong to the bottom of the tank. I 
soon came to the top, scrambling about to find 
something to hang on to. I managed to grab a 
part of the broken plank, which was now floating 
on the surface of the water. I clung to this for 
a few minutes, pulling my wits together before 
making any attempt to free myself from the 
predicament into which I had fallen. 

Day had now begun to break, and I could see 
the sky through the door in the roof, so that I 
knew it would soon be light enough for me to 
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“My foot slipped and I fell with such force on the plank that it broke in two." 


look about and find some way of escape from 
the tank. I remained there for what seemed 
hours to me, clinging to the plank and wondering 
how I was to free myself. I could make no 
attempt to help myself, for it was still so dark 
that I could see nothing but the opening in the 


roof. As the light became brighter, however, I 
saw that there were some iron rods extending 
across the tank above my head, just about a foot 
higher than I was able to reach, as the water 
was low. If the tank had been full, the water 
would have been within six inches of the rods. 
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It appeared as though my only chance was to 
make a desperate lunge to reach the rods, so I 
decided to try this method of securing my 
release. I therefore set all. my muscles and 
made a desperate leap upwards, placing one 
hand on the board and grabbing with the other. 
My fingers only touched the rod ; then I dropped 
back and sank down to the bottom of the 
tank again. When I came up once more 
I found my plank and steadied myself for 
a minute to rest. Finally I got both pieces of 
plank and, putting one on each side of me, was 
able to take a good rest. a 

It was now, I judged, about 7 a:m., for I could 
hear the section-men as they pasSed the tank on 
their way to work. I yelled“at.the top of my 
voice, but without result, and I heard the rumble 
of the labourers’ hand-car die away in the distance. 
Presently I heard the water-pump start to work, 
and this gave me new hope, for if the water 
deepened before another train came along I 
might be able to reach the rods and so pull 
myself out. Every moment seemed an eternity. 
I could feel the cold water coming into the tank 
from underneath, and it chilled me to the bone, 
for the water that was in the tank was warm 
from the sun of the previous day. All the time 
I kept watching the rods above my head. How 
slowly the water seemed to rise! I was so weak 
now from hunger and the effects of my long 
immersion that I doubted whether I should be 
able to pull myself up after I reached the rods. 
I was now practically within reach of them, but 


waited a little longer so as to be certain of ° 


getting both hands on them at the same time. 
Suddenly, to my dismay, I heard a train-whistle. 


This filled my heart with fear, for I knew that if 


that train took water there, and I did not free 
myself before it lowered the level, I was: a8 gaod 
as dead. Making one frantic upward lunge, I 
grasped the iron rods, first with one hand and thens 
with the other, and so pulled myself out of the 
water. I was soon on the top of the rods; at the 
point where they crossed in the centre of the 


* 


tank, but was so weak that I was afraid to, 
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move for fear that J should fall into the water 
again. 

Just about the time I reached my place of 
safety the train stopped. It proved to be a 
“ double-header,” and after both engines had 
taken water there was only about half a tank- 
ful left. Had I not had the presence of mind to 
grasp the situation as soon as I did, I should 
never have lived to tell the story. After the 
train left I crawled out of the tank and down to 
the ground, where I lay for a few minutes and 
tried to rest. I was afraid to go to the section- 
house, sodden with water as I was, so I walked 
on down the track and over a little hill out of 
sight of the tank. Here I sat down to rest again. 
Presently a man came along and I got some 
matches from him and built a fire to dry my 
clothes, as the sun was not shining. Soon I 
fell asleep from sheer weakness, and did not 
wake up until I felt the fire against my leg. To 
my surprise, when I looked round, I saw that a 
field of fine wheat near the track was in a blaze, 
having caught from my camp fire. Grabbing 
my coat, I started down the track at a run. I 
had not gone more than a quarter of a mile when 
I was met by the section-men. They were 
heading for the fire, and on seeing me running 
made up their minds that I had set fire to the 
wheat-field. They, therefore, took me with 
them and made me fight the fire until at last 1 
dropped in my tracks from exhaustion. When 
I came to I was at the section-house, lying on 
some boards in the yard. The lady at the house 
gave me something to eat, and I told her my story. 

The boss of the section-gang had left a man 
to see that I did not get away while he sent for 
the sheriff. After a few hours this officer 
arrived and took me to Casper, Wyoming, where 
I was placed in jail. I remained there two days, 
when I was given a hearing and set free. The 


* men of the town, taking pity on my condition, 


made a collection for me, bought me a suit of 
clothing, and paid my fare to Deadwood, South 
Dakota, where I remained until I had saved 
enough ‘money to take me back to Kansas City. 


CAPTURED BY THE 
MONKEY-MEN. 


HE navi- 
gability 
of the net- 
work of 
South 
American rivers is a 
question which has 
interested a number 
of travellers. Some 
of them have pene- 
trated far into the 
continent, ascending 
or descending the 
rios, which are the 
only means of 
communication 
in the heart of 
South America ; 
others have 
crossed the 
whole width of 
the continent, 
from the Atlan- 
ticto the Pacific, by way of the mighty Amazon. 
From north to south, however, from the 
Caribbean Sea to the Southern Atlantic, the 
journey has never yet been attempted. 

It was the ambition to make this difficult trip 
that tempted me about two years ago. I am 
fcad of adventures in general, and more than 
once I had dreamed of penetrating into the 
interior of the mysterious selvas—the unknown 
regions where no other explorer had ever pre- 
ceded me. Moreover, being fond of canoeing, I 
thought I should get along well. 

Considering the marvellous hydrographical 
system of South America, the ramifications of 
which extend over the entire surface of the conti- 
nent, the enterprise appeared at first sight very 
feasible. It even seemed almost easy as, with 
ea coloured pencil, I traced my itinerary upon 
the map. I was to go up the Orinoco from the 
Caribbean Sea to its junction with the Rio Negro, 
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“I affirm that every detail is absolutely true,” 
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which river would carry me to the Amazon’s 
main stream. Then I would enter the Rio 
Tocantins, upon which I would travel to the 
source of the Parana, allowing this stream 19 
carry my light skiff to the waters of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 


Such was my plan. In theory it seemed quite 


practicable ; apart from _ half-a-dozen 
“* portages,”’ all relatively short, one had but to 
follow the “‘ flowing route,” as a French writer 


has picturesquely called the water-courses. 
Little did I think how it would actually work 
out! 

After having carefully studied the project, I 
embarked at Bordeaux in December, 1911, 
bound for Trinidad, from which place a small 
steamer of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 
took me to Ciudad Bolivar, on the Orinoco River ; 
there I took another still smaller craft to reach 
Atures, a small pueblo (village), some way up the 
river. At this last point the course of the stream 
is broken by a series of rapids, six miles in length. 
This distance I had to negotiate on foot, accom- 
panied by two porters, who opened a way for 
me through the dense vegetation. On the other 
side of the rapids I succeeded, after a long and 
laborious palabre, in inducing an Indian mestizo 
to take me in his canoa farther up the river, and 
in his little craft, which seemed strong as well as 
light, I proceeded on my trip, provided with a 
good Winchester, a Kodak, and a respectable 
amount of ammunition. 

After leaving Atures the aspect of the country 
changed completely ; mountains appeared on 
the horizon, and the river now ran between two 
impenetrable walls of vegetation, through the 
green masses of which fluttered all kinds of birds 
of brilliant plumage. 

The canoe was making but slow progress ; 
Juan (which was the name I had given to the 
mestizo, not liking his own appellation of 
Geronimo), managed one paddle, and I another, 
with which I followed automatically the 
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rhythmic and untiring movements of my 
companion. We followed the shore closely in 
order to avoid the full force of the current, and 
towards the middle of the day we used to take a 
long rest under the canopy of verdure ; at night 
our hammocks were slung between two strong 
branches, high above the ground, as a measure 
of precaution against the inhabitants of the 
forest. Sometimes, too, we would travel at 
night by the light of the stars, which are extra- 
ordinarily bright in this region. It was delight- 
ful, gliding thus along the calm water through 
this mysterious semi-obscurity, in which the fire- 
flies struck fugitive sparks. The silence was 
truly impressive, and I started nervously every 
time I heard in the neighbouring selva the awful 
shrieks of the howling monkeys or the plaintive 
cry of that strange bird which the Spanish call 
alma perdida (the lost soul). 

We were never short of fresh food, and neither 
was I obliged to make use of my rifle for our 
sustenance, for Juan was a very skilful fisherman, 
being no less clever at killing monkeys and 
parrots by the use of the long sarbacan or blow- 
pipe, out of which he blew small, deadly arrows. 
The little monkeys furnished us a delicious 
roast, but I was not able to overcome a certain 
scruple in biting into this flesh, as the animal, 
when skinned, looks very much like an infant. 

During many days we journeyed thus upon the 
Orinoco, assisted at times by a little sail Juan 
fastened to the bow of his canoe when the wind 
was favourable. At long intervals appeared 
some miserable caserio, where the principal 
occupation of the inhabitants seemed to be that 
of swinging in hammocks—when they were not 
engaged in the more laborious pastime of hunting 
the parasites that afflicted them. 

As I have already said, when we camped at 
night we slung our hammocks as high as possible, 
to protect ourselves from possible attacks of 
wild beasts. At first, I must admit, I had great 
difficulty in getting to sleep, for more than once 
I believed I heard strange sounds amid the 
rustling of the trees, and saw shining underneath 
me alarming phosphorescent specks. These 
alarms always ended, however, in my being 
overcome by sleep, and I slumbered profoundly 
until awakened by Juan. 

One morning, on awakening, I was surprised 
not to see the native’s hammock underneath me. 
I discovered at the same time that my rifle, 
which I usually kept in the crook of my arm 
during the night, had disappeared. Thinking 
my companion had got up and taken the gun to 
kill some beast, I called to him. There was no 
response. Alarmed, I clambered down to the 
ground and ran to the river bank. The canoe 
had disappeared! This time a shiver of appre- 


hension ran through me. Was it possible that 
Juan had taken flight, carrying with him my gun 
and provisions? The thought was so hornble 
that I tried to dismiss it from my mind. It was 
probable, I told myself, that he had gone some 
distance away to hunt, and that I shouldsoon see 
him returning. I resolved to wait as patiently 
as possible, although a deep anxiety already 
tortured my mind. 

The hours dragged along until the sun was 
high above my head, and still Juan did not 
appear. My first terrible suspicion was now 
confirmed. The villain had abandoned me, and 
I was alone, without a weapon of any kind, 


. confined between the tangled verdure of the 


virgin forest and the treacherous current of the 
river! What to do and where to go I knew not. 
To force my way through the forest was almost 
impracticable, as I was surrounded by a living 
barrier of vegetation, and without the aid of my 
machete (which had remained in the canoe) I 
could not cut a path through the entanglement 
of bindweed and vines. Moreover, what was 
the use? My situation was most critical; I 
could not see the least chance of salvation. 
Depressed and discouraged, I remained lying at 
full length on the ground. With the shades of 
night, that ere long began to fall upon the 
forest, despair commenced to engulf my soul. 
Suddenly, however, the sight of the trunk of a 
tree descending the river, carried by the current, 
woke me from my stupor. It seemed a craft 
sent by Providence to take me back to civiliza- 
tion. I was about to throw myself into the 
water to reach it, when I hesitated, restrained by 
the fear of lurking crocodiles, and the chance of 
salvation passed. 

So much the worse, thought I ; that will teach 
me to decide more quickly another time. At any 
event, all was not lost; I had an idea now. I 
resolved to seek along the water’s edge for some 
tree or stump thrown up by the stream and use 
it as a raft to drift down to safety. Comforted 
by this ray of hope, and remembering at this 
opportune moment the proverb which says, 
“Night brings its own counsel,” I climbed into 
my hammock, and was not long in falling into a 
profound sleep. 

I was awakened by twinges in the stomach, 
which reminded me I had eaten nothing since 
the evening before. The question that now 
troubled me was how to get food of some kind. 
I unfastened my hammock, wrapped it about 
my chest, and commenced to follow the steep 
banks of the river, advancing with difficulty, and 
holding on to the vines to escape sliding into the , 
water. In the meanwhile I searched the foliage 
in the hope of finding some fruit to appease my 
hunger. It was a long time before I discovered 
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some yellow berries about the size of plums. 
But might they not be poisonous? I was too 
hungry, however, to hesitate long. I pulled 
down handfuls of them and ate my fill. As I 
felt no ill-effects after this repast, I loaded 
my hammock with the fruit, and then, feeling 
somewhat restored, began my arduous journey. 
Another night came upon me without my situa- 
tion being in the least improved, and the follow- 
ing morning, after a breakfast of fruit, I continued 


“An instant later three horrible faces appeared through the 
curtain of greenery.” 


ot 
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to follow the river’s edge, sustained by the hope 
that I should soon find some floating tree upon 
which I might drift. Now and then I gave loud 
calls that were lost in the deep mystery of the 
forest or upon the tranquil surface of the water, 
but no human cry ever responded to my voice. 
I felt myself alone, literally buried alive in that 
immense solitude. 

+ I had just stopped, towards noon, to take a 
rest, when suddenly I heard a stirring in the 
. bushes not far from me. Instinctively I crouched 
apt a tree, and an instant later three horrible 


~ Tages appeared through the curtain of greenery. 
.;", For-an instant I was tempted to throw myself 


jintg:the water, believing I was in the presence of 


~ ‘three huge chimpanzees ; and I had often heard 


jt said yuwt these animals were far from friendly 
in their manners. However, one of the creatures 
having approached nearer to me, I discovered, 
not without a’certain relief, that I had to deal 
with men—horrible-looking creatures, it is true, 
but none the less human. My apprehension was 
forthwith replaced by an indescribable joy, and 
I jumped towards them, considering them already 
as my saviours. Truth to tell, their appearance 
had nothing at all pleasant about it; but at this 
moment it mattered little to me that they were 
no better dressed than Adam, and that I could 
not understand the strange sounds which came 
from their throats. Their bodies were covered 
with a layer of grey mud, which formed a sort of 
mask over their faces, giving them the queerest 
aspect imaginable. They were armed with a 
kind of cutlass of hard wood, which served for a 
hatchet. I tried by word and gesture to make 
them understand my needs. I do not know 
what they made out of my signs, but one of them 
placed himself in front of me, the two others 
behind, and in this manner we took up the line 
of march—where to, I did not care toknow. My 
guide crawled like a snake through the dense 
undergrowth of vegetation, and I followed him 
with great difficulty, weakened as I was from 
hunger; but the other two “ anthropoids ” 
(this seems to me the best term by which to 
designate these strange beings) aided me through 
the difficult way by cutting a path with their 
wooden cutlasses. After quite a long while, 
during which time I had walked as in a dream, 
we came to a small clearing, beyond which I 
could distinguish running water. This, I decided, 
must be merely a branch of the Orinoco, as it 
did not appear to be very large. Two or three 
dozen Indians, men, women, and children, as 
lightly clothed as my guides, and equally hideous- 
looking, peopled the glade, though I could not 
discover any signs of habitation. 

My arrival provoked amongst the tribe an 
extraordinary amount of surprise, expressed by 


all sorts of cries, gestures, and grotesque attitudes. 
It is probable these good people had rarely had 
the honour of a visit from a white man, and I was 
immediately surrounded by a circle of grimacing, 
but not hostile, faces. This reassured me, and, 
overcome with fatigue, I dropped to the ground 
while a hoarse conference took place between 
my guides and the other natives. Soon after 
two or three of them led me towards a ladder of 
vines, hanging from a tree, which they helped 
me to climb. I glanced up, and not without a 
certain surprise saw a sort of little hut hidden 
in the foliage high above, and resting upon the 
branches of the trees. The thought of this 
aerial lodging pleased me, and I ascended 
without protest, followed closely by one of the 
savages. Presently I came to a sort of narrow 
platform, where, under a shelter of thatch, 
crouched a horrible old woman who might have 
been anything between sixty and eighty, and 
whose flabby flesh hung round her body in folds. 
Not caring to share my lodging with such a 
hideous-looking companion, who reminded me 
of nothing so much as a witch, I immediately 
decided it would be better to return to the 
grounds When I looked round, however, I dis- 
covered, to my great vexation, that the man who 
had brought me “ upstairs” had disappeared ; 
the ladder had also, vanished. “ Well, here I 
am,” I thought, “ the captive of this old hag. 
Let us see what will happen.” : 

As philosophically as I could I seated myself, 
tailor-fashion, and waited. The old woman 
brought me a calabash filled with a kind of 
whitish pulp. Without ceremony, and not even 
troubling to ascertain the nature of thecontents, 
I swallowed the mess, using the hollow of my 
hand as a spoon. It was without seasoning, but 
at least it was nourishing, though it might have 
been a decoction of poison-root for all I knew. 

My repast finished, I stretched myself out and 
slept profoundly. When I awakened, I do not 
know how many hours later, from a series of the 
most extraordinary dreams, my hostess imme- 
diately served me with a second repast, to which 
I did ample justice, as 1 had to the first one. 
After having emptied the calabash three times, 
I wished to descend to the ground for exercise. 
By signs I demanded the ladder, but despite all 
my gestures my efforts at persuasion proved 
useless. The old woman paid not the slightest 
attention to me, but went off and hid herself 
somewhere. 

At the side of the tree, underneath the plat- 
form, hung many thick vines of bindweed, but 
as they appeared to me of doubtful strength I 
hesitated to use them as a method of descent. 
I sat down at the edge of the platform, allowing 
my legs to hang over, and watched what was 
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going on about and underneath me. Mine was 
not the only aerial habitation ; I could count a 
dozen of these curious nests in neighbouring trees, 
perched either higher or lower. Here and there 
the babies were hanging in the air, attached to 
vines, while the mothers wove fibres or kneaded 
a kind of meal in wooden mortars. Some of the 
men were occupied in fishing on the banks of the 
river, where were moored half-a-dozen large 
canoes. The general occupation, however, 
seemed to be the dolce far niente, and as nothing 
gives one the desire for sleep so much as seeing 
others sleep, I presently regained my bed of 
leaves and soon forgot the tediousness of my 
situation. 

Next morning I enjoyed a scene as amusing 
as curious. The entire tribe had gone down to 
the river's edge and were rolling in the thick 
mud, like so many swine, covering themselves 
with a layer of clay, which they then allowed to 
dry and harden on their bodies. 1 imagine this 
shield of grey mud, which had from the first 
attracted my attention and puzzled me, served 
as a protection against the mosquitoes and other 
venomous insects. Since the evening before 
these buzzing pests had discovered me, and I had 
great difficulty in ridding myself of them by 
fanning myself with a large ieaf. I would have 
given much to be able to join in the mud bath, 
for, having found out that I was unprotected, 
all the mosquitoes of the region settled on me, 
thus rendering my life still more miserable. 

Four or five days passed in this manner, and 
I fumed with rage and impatience on my narrow 
platform. The savages seemed to ignore my 
existence, and only the children of the tribe 
deigned to pay me a little attention. The 
situation was becoming alarming, as well as 
puzzling. What did they intend to do with me ? 
Were they guarding me as a fetish, or simply as 
a curious animal? I turned the question over 
and over in my mind without arriving at any 
conclusion, More than once I felt tempted to 
throw my ill-favoured old jailer “overboard” ; 
but that would not have altered my position, 
and moreover my stomach, at any rate, felt 
some gratitude towards its provider, who 
regularly, twice a day, put before me the calabash, 
which was sent up to her from below by means 
of a vine. Strange to say, the voracity of my 
appetite increased from day to day, instead of 
diminishing, and as I spent the entire time 
either lying down or seated, on account of the 
narrowness of my perch, it followed that I 
visibly put on flesh, 

One night I felt myself awakened by a light 
touch. Half-opening my eyes, I could make 
out by the light of a brilliant moon that the old 
woman was crouching by my side, and was 


softly passing her hands ovet my body. Greatly 
perplexed, I made a great effort to remain quiet ; 
and when she crept back to her corner, I remained 
awake until morning, endeavouring to find some 
explanation for this strange performance. All 
of a sudden, a terrible thought crossed my mind. 
Might it not be possible that my hosts were 
endowed with cannibal instincts, and that they 
were fattening me—cramming me with that 
starchy, appetite-raising food in the hope of 
tasting my white, delicate flesh as soon as I was 
in proper condition ? But I dared not face this 
dreadful thought ; the very idea made shivers 
run down my spine. All day, however, my mind 
was tormented by this agonizing speculation, 
and when evening came I resolved to attempt, 
at any price, an escape from my aerial prison. 

Although I had suddenly lost my wonderful 
appetite, I swallowed a part of the contents of 
the gourd, which the old woman placed before 
me as usual, and taking advantage of a moment 
when I felt myself unobserved I emptied the 
remainder into the branches of the tree. I then 
lay down upon the leaves, waiting nervously for 
a propitious moment to attempt my descent by 
means of the vines which hung down the side of 
the tree. Once on the ground, my plan was to 
crawl as far as the river, jump into a canoe, and 
allow myself to be carried off by the current. 

The sleep of my guardian seemed to me 
particularly restless that night ; she turned over 
continually on her couch of leaves. It seemed 
she had a presentiment of my design, and each 
time I was inclined to crawl out I felt she was on 
the watch. Dawn appeared, and after the long 
hours of watching my last hopes of flight vanished. 
At this moment I must confess I could cheerfully 
have wrung the neck of my lady companion. I 
controlled my feelings, however, trying to 
assume my usual appearance of indifference, as 
if 1 were perfectly resigned to my fate. I could 
not help wondering, though, whether this day 
that was just breaking was to be the fatal one— 
the day chosen for the festival for which I 
believed myself destined. Was I not fattened 
to a turn, I thought, feeling my sides? Jove ! 
1 was too fat, and at that moment I would have 
paid heavily for a patent medicine that would 
have made a skeleton of me. 

I spent the whole day in deep meditation, 
counting the moments and praying to Heaven 
to hasten the coming of the protective darkness 
of night. At last it came. Happily for the old 
woman, she seemed, after a short time, to have 
fallen sound asleep in her corner. I waited a 
little while and then crawled to the edge of the 
platform. A moment later I was climbing down 
the tree, clinging desperately to the parasitic 
plants, expecting each moment to be precipitated 
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“A moment later I was climbing dows the tree.” 


into space. However, I reached 
the ground safe and sound, and 
there I lay down for a while, 
surveying the neighbourhood. Not 
hearing any suspicious sound, I 
presently made bold to crawl on 
all fours towards the river, my 
heart beating a lively tattoo 
meanwhile. Soon I arrived near 
a canoe, which I unfastened, and 
silently dipping the paddle into 
the water drove the light craft 
towards the middle of the stream. 

It was with a feeling of inde- 
scribable relief that I felt myself 
travelling once more towards 
civilization and safety. When I 
had drifted for a short distance, 
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I commenced to paddle with all my strength, 
for I did not doubt that the monkcy - men 
would pursue me as soon as my flight was 
discovered. I paddled my hardest all night, 
hearing no sounds of pursuit, and by day- 
light was well on my way. I then approached 
the bank of the river, and having found a little 
gap in the bushy vegetation I hid my canoe 
there, buried myself in the verdure, and aban- 
doned myself to a well-earned rest. I had only 
landed just in time! I had not been-in my 
hiding-place more than a quarter of an hour 
when I saw in the distance two canoes approach- 
ing very rapidly. Soon they came near enough 
for me to see that they contained my hosts of the 
night before, two men in each canoe. “ Should 
they discover me, there will be a fight,” I told 
myself, and I balanced the paddle in my hand. 
I would far rather have been killed in open 
battle than let them take me back to the aerial 
dungeon of that old witch. 

One must believe that the far-famed scent of 
savages is only a myth, for the pursuing party 
passed my hiding-place without even looking in 
my direction. I heaved a sigh of satisfaction, 
and an instant later was asleep in the bottom of 
the canoe. 

I stopped there all day, seeing nothing more 
of my enemies, who probably passed by on their 
return journey while I was asleep. In the 
middle of the night, well rested, I again took up 
my paddle and continued my voyage silently 
through the gloom, following the bank very 
closely. Soon, however, to my great surprise, 
I lost sight of it and felt myself being carried to 
the middle of a vast sheet of water. Here the 
canoe was caught by another current, which 
changed the course of my little craft and carried 
it forward with great rapidity. Puzzled, I 
abandoned the paddle, which had become almost 
useless, and surrendered myself to the novel 
sensation of being carried forward through the 
night to an unknown destination. Remembering 
that all rivers flow to the ocean, as all roads lead 
to Rome, I left it to fate to guide me. In the 
morning I discovered I was travelling upon a 
vast stream, the banks of which I could hardly 
see. I calculated then that I had commenced 
my journey upon one of the branches of the 
Orinoco, which had carried me to the main 
river. Quickly I grabbed up my paddle and 
steered for the nearest bank, for I was feeling 
very hungry and wanted to look for food of 
some kind. 

Finding no fruit, which is more scarce than 
one might think in a virgin forest, I took to 
chewing leaves, of which I consumed a large 
quantity. I remained all that day crouched 
down among the foliage, not unmooring until 


night. I paddled then with more ardour than 
ever, for I knew I was now on the return route to 
Ciudad Bolivar. The following day 1 continued 
my journey, feeling sure the monkey-men had 
abandoned the pursuit. As I was passing 
near a small wooded island, I landed, seeking 
something to eat, and had the good fortune to 
mect with a turtle taking a sun-bath on the 
sands, Needless to say, I lost no time in breaking 
his shell with a stone and eating him, raw as he 
was. Greatly revived, I lay down in a thicket 
and slept for a long time. I do not know if my 
sleep lasted one day or two; anyhow, on 
awakening, I.found the shell of the turtle empty 
and the inside perfectly cleaned! Some hungry 
visitor must have called while I was sleeping ! 
Startled, I felt myself all over to see if I also had 
not been nibbled at, but finding myself in good 
condition I again jumped into the canoe, after 
having collected a good store of edible bulbs, 
which I found growing at the water’s edge. 
Towards the end of the day I thought I could 
distinguish, above the trees, a thin column of 
smoke. Controlling my excitement, I moored 
for the night, and the next morning descended 
the stream with much caution, for I did not 
know what lay ahead. Presently, however, I 
gave a shout of joy, for I beheld a little steam- 
boat, a gatola, moored in front of the shed of a 
seringero (gatherer of rubber). Mustering all 
my strength, I was not long in reaching the 
vessel's side, and 1 cannot describe the intense 
delight with which I shook hands with the first 
man I met on board; it seemed to me years 
since I had seen a human being of my own colour. 

After having eaten some food, I related my 
adventures to Senhor Morales, the proprietor of 
the launch. He listened to me with a sympa- 
thetic attention, and then offered me a passage 
on board his boat back to Ciudad Bolivar. On 
the way down he told me that the inhabitants 
of the forests of the Upper Orinoco had a very 
bad reputation, but he could not actually say 
whether they were cannibals or not. I am still 
wondering, therefore, what would finally have 
been my fate had I stayed longer enjoying the 
hospitality of the tree-dwellers. 

Upon landing at Ciudad Bolivar my first care 
was to go in search of the rascally Juan, with 
whom I eagerly desired to settle accounts, but 
this worthy was not to be found anywhere. 
I suppose he had retired to his pueblo, 
where, thanks to the possession of my Winchester 
and other instruments, he has probably become 
a much-respected personage. 

My adventure cured me of any further desire 
for exploration work on the South American 
rivers, and I finally gave up the idea of crossing 
the continent by water. 


The 
Smugglers 
of 


“The Rock.” 


By 
“NAVAL OFFICER.” 


An interesting little article dealing with 
the ‘‘contrabandista” of Gibraltar. Here, 
owing to the peculiar local conditions, a 
perpetual battle of wits is waged between 
the Customs officials and the smugglers. 


GREAT many people imagine that, 
owing to the perfection of the 
! Customs services of Europe, ordinary 
smuggling is nowadays almost a 
defunct profession. But it is not ; 
there are places where it is very much alive. 
Curiously enough, although smuggling in Britain 
zs dead, it is a British possession that is respon- 
sible for what is perhaps the most widely 
organized system of contraband-running in the 
world. ; , ey 
Gibraltar, the possession’ in question, is an 
almost “duty free” port. It is a peninsula, 
and the narrow neck of land which connects 
“© The Rock ” to Spain is an ideal “ Tom Tiddler’s 
ground” for every enterprising smuggler in 
the South. It is a strip of sandy plain a mile 
in length and scarcely a mile in breadth. On 
one side lies a port practically free of import 


duties; on the other side lies the entrance to. ° 


Spain—a country heavily taxed on almost all 
imports. The Spaniard, as everyone knows, 
is an inveterate cigarette-smoker. His tobacco 
is heavily taxed, and his very matches are not 
open to free, unhampered sale. Sefior Don José 


“pass daily over the 


Members of the famous “* Guardia Civil” of Spain, who maintsio 
e vigilant watch poo the smugglers. 


feels this restriction on matches very keenly. 
He took joyfully to those small patent cigarette- 
lighters when they first came out, and these toys 
became very fashionable. His unsympathetic 
Government, however, finding the machines 
cutting into the match revenue, promptly levied 
a tax on cigarette-lighting machines. The 
Spanish working man resorts to flint and steel, 
but the handling of flint, steel, and slow match 
is a laborious business for a constant smoker. 

With tobacco and matches both dutiable, it 
will be seen what a glorious opportunity is pre- 
sented to the enterprising smuggler. At Gib- 
raltar, at any rate, he has not been slow to seize 
his chance. The contrabandista is recruited from 
the Spanish workmen who earn their daily 
wages in the British naval dockyard at Gibraltar. 
According to the regulations, these Spanish 
labourers.must not live in the fortress, so they 
“neutral ground” from 
Linnea in Spain to British territory, returning 
again at night. What is more natural than that 
they should daily smuggle a modicum of con- 
traband across the narrow way ? 

The gateway of the Mediterranean, as your 
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Workmen buying cigarettes and concealing them in their socks before passing the Customs. 


atlas will show you, is bounded by Ceuta, with 
its Spanish convict settlement, on the southern 
side, and by Gibraltar, “temporarily in the 
hands of the British,” as the northern gatepost. 
By force of circumstances, the time-expired 
Spanish convict gravitates to the vicinity of 
Linnea and Gibraltar, and from among these 
jail-birds—rascals of the first water—come the 
most desperate of the Spanish smugglers. 

I have spoken of the smuggler’s opportunity 
at Gibraltar, but it must not be imagined that 
he has things all his own way. On the Spanish 
side of the neutral ground the whole breadth 
is faced with heavy wire entanglements, quite 
after the military fashion, and this fencing is 
patrolled by watch-dogs and a very alert Customs 
staff. The watchers are drawn from the noted 
Guardia Costa and from the world-famed Guardia 
Civil. The main road—the only legal highway 
across the neutral 
ground—is effici- 
ently patrolled by 
the most experienced 
men of these two 
corps, while at the 
Spanish end of the 
road, at Linnea 
Gates, there is a 
large Customs house. 
Through this 
Customs every per- ‘ 7, 
son must pass. With 
true Spanish > 
courtesy the officials 
almost invariably 
permit the English- 
man to pass un- 
molested by the in- 
convenience of 


oe 


Spanish donkey-drivers—These men are clever and inveterate smugglers, 
and are closely watched by the frontier guards. 


search, but with their own countrymen they are 
most vigilant. The Spaniard may not land his boat 
on the Spanish shore until it has been subjected 
to minute examination. As his craft approaches 
the Linnea shore it will be hailed. Should he 
choose to disregard this warning, he is liable to 
be shot at sight. The sentry has authority to 
fire whenever he sees fit, his only restriction 
being the fact that his loaded rifle, by a stroke 
of official genius, is charged at his own expense. 
Spite of this restriction, however, he does not 
miss much that ought to be shot at. To circum- 
vent this serious handicap, the smuggler, dodging 
risk himself, trains dogs to swim across the mile 
of calm water. At night the smuggler packs 
his dog with a cargo of contraband, carefully 
wrapped in oiled silk. He then quietly takes 
the intelligent animal down to the Gibraltar 
seashore and sends him swimming off into the 
quiet night. Per- 
haps, when his dog 
is well embarked 
upon his law-break- 
ing errand, he will 
casually light a 
cigarette. There is 
always some watch- 
ful friend upon the 
Spanish shore who 
will note the tiny 
match-flare and un- 
derstand the signal. 
Now when a dog 
climbs out of the 
water he is apt to 
shake himself noisily, 
especially if the flaps 
of his ears are wet. 
Noise would never 
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"One fine day Alonso walked right under the nose of the Guardia Civil and flapped his wings, fully laden with u.y tobaccu ! "* 
Drawn by Victor Prout, 
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do ; the officials would take alarm immediately. 
That is why you will see so many dogs in Linnea 
whose ears are cropped. If you value your pet 
dog do not let him bathe in Spanish waters ; 
he might get shot. The officials have a dislike 
for the canine tribe, and with excellent reason. 

The bulk of Spanish smuggling, however, is 
carried on across the Linnea lines. A week’s 
imprisonment is better than a bullet, reasons 
the contrabandist, and he knows further that, 
unless the “run” is on 
a large scale, a moderate 
fine will usually meet all 
contingencies. For this 
Treason you may see the 
curious sight of Spanish 
workmen buying  cigar- 
ettes from the  road- 
venders and tucking them 
into their socks, their 
waistbands, their som- 
brero hats—in fact, into 
almost every conceivable 
portion of their clothing. 
The neutral ground, as 
its name implies, belongs 
to neither country. Often 
you may see the smuggler 
buying his cigarettes from 
some old dame or other 
vender upon the neutral 
ground, actually in full 
view of the Guardia 
patrol. The patrol look 
on with good - humoured 
amusement. They are 
not particular with the 
small fry; and besides, 
it would be bad manners 
to make a fuss on no 
man’s land. The officials 
are more particular with the donkey-drivers and 
with the owners of all animals. 

There was once an old rascal who daily drove 
his flock of turkeys to and from Linnea town. 
He told me his pathetic tale over a glass of 
aguardiente. ‘‘ Ah, sefior,” he mourned, “ every 
turkey knew his business. Under the wings of 
each bird I would strap a packet of tobacco. 
It would take me an hour’s hard work every 


A quaint custom—The searcher taking one of the two 
cigarettes which the workman smoégler always 
exhibits in his waistcoat pocket. 


evening. And an hour’s work is no light thing, 
sefior. Juan would lead the flock, and close 
behind him would be the old Maria. She was 
far too old to be eaten, but she knew her work. 
But Alonso—Madre de Dios !—Alonso was a 
wicked bird, always walking off on his own, 
always in a bad temper. One fine day Alonso 
walked right under the nose of the Guardia Civil 
and flapped his wings—flapped his wings, senor, 
fully laden with my tobacco! Santa Maria! 
It was my ruin.” 

As a matter of fact, 
every animal is regarded 
with close attention and 
deep suspicion by the 
Customs officer. The 
Guardia will give the most 
inoffensive-looking dog a 
resounding thwack with a 
big solid stick; cropped 
ears or not, the poor beast 
receives his thwack. This 
is not done out of malice ; 
it sometimes happens that 
the dog is wearing an 
overcoat of dead dogskin, 
the said overcoat being 
lined with the choicest 
tobacco. 

The small fry,. however 
—the men who smuggle 
a packet of tobacco in 
their socks—are not worthy 
of much attention, and 
do not receive it. True, 
they should pay some 
small penalty, but they 
do not need the closest 


inspection. Under _ this 
system a quaint custom 
has arisen. The work- 


man who wishes to bring a packet of cigarettes 
through the gate places two cigarettes in his 
waistcoat pocket so that they obtrude for all 
to behold. The first searcher will take one 
cigarette, the second excise official removes the 
remaining article. The smuggler walks through 
free, and is seldom subjected to further incon- 
venience. This is the custom, and it works well 
in the country where all men are gentlemen. 


PETE THE PUP. 


By CAPTAIN JAMES BARRACLIFFE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


The short but eventful life-history of “Pete,” a stray Indian dog that “butted in” at the Author's 


camp in New Mexico and attached himself to Captain Barracliffe. 
With all his faults, he was a lovable little beast, 


his time looking for trouble and finding it. 


Thereafter he spent most of 


and when the final tragedy came everybody mourned him. 


“ Bill” Akers, the storekeeper, with “ Pete.” 


JT was a broiling afternoon in August, 
and so Bill Akers and I thought, as 
| we sat within the low, dirt-roofed 
| log building that served as a store 
for Bill, the Indian trader, and 
headquarters for myself. I was in the Navajo 
country, New Mexico, engineering a well- 
drilling job, and ‘working a big gang of Navajo 
Indians. My office location was mutually 
beneficial; it was convenient for me and 
profitable for Bill.” I always paid the Indians 
in”"cash, and as that is a thing a Navajo has 
little use for, they pent most of it over the 
counter—much to the ‘satisfaction of the 
aforementioned Bill. 

-We* were discussing ways and means— 
important topics in this part of the world—and 


This photograph shows the buildings which figure in the story 
—In front is the store, with the Author's cabin behind it, while 


the cook-house is seen to the right. 


my attention was repeatedly arrested by 
scratchings and low whinings that came from 
the direction of the open door. As the noises 
became more emphatic, we both turned and 
watched the door. Presently the source of the 
scratchings appeared, in the form of a puppy- 
dog who was vainly trying to propel his small 
body over the doorstep into the room; the 
whinings testified to his failures to compass the 
scale. Finally, with the combined efforts of a 
great leap, a scramble, and a big whine, he 
reached the top with such momentum that he 
came tumbling into the room, literally falling 
over himseif. Not one bit abashed, he righted 
himself, charged directly in our direction, and 
squatted down in front of us, vigorously wagging 
his stump of a tail, and grinning as plainly as 
any dog could grin. His impudent air said, 
clearly, “‘ Well, here I am!” and he struck one 
to be such a jolly, good-natured sort of pup that 
Bill, for once, did not fire him out, as was his 
custom with dogs that ventured into his store. 
The pup, as he sat there, looked all mouth 
and paws; he was very fat, and after his 
strenuous efforts was just one big pant. His 
stub tail marked him as an “ Injun” dog, for 
when a Navajo adopts a dog the first ‘thing he 
does is to cut off the end of his tail, according to 
a superstition that this part of dog anatomy is 
the abode of an evil spirit, or chindee, which 
must be eliminated to bring out dog bravery in 


" Akers, with 
Tom" and 


his store. 


protection of 
the sheep 
againstravages 
of coyotes and 
wild cats. I 
expected to see 
the pup fol- 
lowed by some 
Indian, and 
when no one 
appeared 
I went to the 
door to see 
why. No one 
was in sight, 
however; evi- 
dently the pup had come alone from 
somewhere, but where I could not 
think. The nearest occupied Indian 
hogan was three miles away, and that 
was the abode of Barney, my Navajo 
cook, and his family. I called him, 
but he failed to identify the little 
stranger, nor did we ever find where 
he came from. That did not worry 
the pup at all—he just “ butted in” 
and made himself at home. 

He was so good-natured about it 
ail, too, that Bill actually let him have 
the run of the camp, and didn’t 
object when he invaded old Tom’s 
snug quarters under the wool-press. 
Old Tom was the cat, and his family 
consisted of a white puss and a 
kitten; it had been larger before the 


The Indian cook 
having his after- 
noon nap. 
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coyotes and wild cats had snapped 
up stray kittens who were on the 
hunt for field-mice. It wasn’t long 
before that pup was teasing the 
cat family in a way that was any- 
thing but respectful. The old cats 
would stand it as long as dignity 
allowed, then they would send the 
pup ruefully about his business 
with a few well-directed cuffs. 

Bill named him Pete—some- 
thing short, to match his tail. 
When that pup took a notion to 
go anywhere or do anything, he 
just did it—it 
was no use 
coaxing, scold- 
ing, or throw- 
ing rocks at 
him ; he went 
just the same. 
He didn’t 
stand very 
high in the 
graces of 
Barney the 
cook, but there 
was a reason 
for that. The 
cook was in 
the habit of 
slipping round 
to the sunny 
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side of my cabin and taking an afternoon 
nap, and Pete, who did not understand the 
queer noises made by the sleeper, got into the 
habit of barking at him, which interfered too 
successfully with his peaceful slumbers. This 
furnished us with not a little amusement, for 
_the Indian would make preparation for his nap 
by gathering a pile of stones and sticks of 


convenient throwing size, and 
place these handy. Then he 
would scoop out of the earth 
banked out around the cabin a hollow place to fit 
his back, and settle himself comfortably therein. 
Soon he would be “ sawing wood ” with a force 
and regularity that brought Pete bounding to 
the scene, and the pup would set up such a dn 
of barks and yelps that the sleeper was roused, 
and for a few minutes there would be a fusillade 
of sticks and stones, which Pete dodged cleverly, 
rarely being hit. By the time the supply of 
ammunition was exhausted, Barney would be 
over his drowsy spell and go back to his work. 
In his anger he would shosh the dog in a way 
that would have shamed any self-respecting 
pup, but Pete wasn’t superstitious. 

Among the Navajos the expression shosh 
leado is the favourite curse—‘‘ May the bear get 
you!” It doesn’t sound much in cold English, 

‘but when hissed with all the hatred and vindic- 
tiveness of an exasperated Indian, it sounds 
quite formidable. One day, however, there was 
a day of reckoning between Barney and the pup, 
and that offending canine learned the fury of a 
red man scorned. 

Pete was prowling around, looking for trouble, 
when, on turning the corner of the store-house, 
he spied his particular prey, the kitten. With 
his usual growl he charged, and she, for safety, 


made for the cook-house. Now Pete knew that 
was forbidden territory for him, but he didn’t 
hesitate—he bolted through the door and 
between the legs of the cook, who was just 
taking a pan of biscuits from the oven. The 
impact of the dog threw him off his balance and 
he spilled the biscuits. He didn’t stop to pick 
them up—not much ; he just made one kick at 


the pup, and the 
poor beast shot out 
again on the fly. Bill 
happened to be pass- 
ing the door, and 
caught the pup by the scruff 
of the neck as he was sailing 
past. Still holding on, he went 
to the cook-house door, and 
from unvarnished, vigorous Navajo 
language I heard, and the protests 
of Barney, I knew that the pup 
need fear no further abuse from the 
cook. Then, holding the offender at 
arm’s length, Bill read the Riot Act 
to him in unmistakable terms. 

Pete was a pretty good dog, even if 
he was always “‘ butting in.” I’ve known 
him to get licked seven times in a day just from 
interfering with strange Indian dogs without 
consideration of size, weight, or general fighting 
conditions. 

The wild cats in this locality were particu- 
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larly bad, and I was repeatedly disturbed at 
night as old Tom “ jawed” some marauding 
wild cat that yowled back viciously. Several 
times I was suddenly awakened by the strange 
sounds of wild yells and scuffles on the roof of 
my cabin as some wild creature, exasperated 
beyond forbearance by the challenge of the 
“ civilized ” cat, went after Tom, who usually 
managed to escape, but not always without 
clear evidences of a battle. Pete, from the 
ground, was always ready to lend what moral 
support he could to old Tom by growling, 
barking, and racing around and around the 
buildings, working himself into a fine frenzy. 
He never achieved his ambition to get hold of a 
wild cat because of the presence of the enemy 
man more than through fear of the pup. 

Peter developed in time into quite an intel- 
ligent little dog ; in shape he was like a large 
fox-terrier, smooth-coated, black with tan points, 
a white face and breast and four white paws. 
His short tail and his alertness confirmed the 
impression that somewhere back 
in his pedigree there must have 
been a fox-terrier ; but Pete was 
“Tnjun,” and though I tried to 
civilize him and to teach him to 
follow me when entering a room 
and to shut the door after us 
with some measure of success, 
still, when good living and kind- 
ness began to grow monotonous, 
he would quietly slip away to 
some Indian hogan, and for a few 
days grovel in the dirt and 
laziness of Indian camp-life until 
hunger and abuse forced him to 
seek my comfortable quarters 
again, 

On his return, by my instruc- 
tions, Barney would give him a 
good scrubbing, and _ though 
neither the Indian nor the pup 
could see the sense of such a 
thing, and both grumbled a good 
deal to themselves while going 
through the operation, still it 
was necessary for everybody 
who came in contact with the 
pup.. Barney was none too 
gentle in carrying out my orders 
—it was his one chance to get 
even with Pete—but his forcible 
applications of soap and water 
resulted in as clean a pup as one 
could meet ; only at such times 
was Pete considered fit to be ~ 
my guest. 

One warm summer evening I was 


The wiki cat that gave Akers such a 
eoare. 


reading in my cabin while Pete snoozed at my feet. 
Bill, as usual, was sleeping on the counter in the 
store—a room twenty-four feet square, built of 
logs, with one small window. Shelves were 
ranged all around the walls, upon which were 
piled the varied assortment of goods required 
for Indian trade, such as flour, canned goods, 
yarns, tin utensils, shirts, tobacco, and so on, 
including factory-made robes dyed in bright 
colours. Although the Navajo weaves a rug 
that is artistic and useful, since the advent of the 
trader he has given up weaving anything to 
wear, and trades for everything in that line. 

Upon this particular evening I had heard 
some loud yowlings from Tom somewhere 
behind the cabin in the direction of the corral, 
and then an, answering challenge from the sage- 
brush on the hillside. I paid no attention, how- 
ever, and things had quieted down, when, all at 
once, I heard yowling and spitting so near and 
so loud that it brought both Pete and myself to 
our feet with a jump. There was a rush of soft 
feet by my door, and a moment 
after I heard a crash in the store 
and a howl of mingled fear and 
anger from Bill. Grabbing a 
six-shooter, I unhooked my screen 
door, which Pete had torn nearly 
from its fastenings in his eager- 
ness to butt into the rumpus. 

I hurried to the store door, 
which, though closed, was un- 
locked. From the growls it 
seemed as if all the cats in crea- 
tion had collected inside, and in- 
termingled with this came the 
crash of falling cans, pans, and 
crockery, with muffied howls from 
Bill beseeching me to “ Let ’em 
out, let em out !” 

Pete forced his way in and 
jumped into the fray, with his 
own special additions to the 
clamour, but in less than a 
moment he shot out again on 
three legs, yelping with pain and 
tage. The door, struck by the 
combatants in their fight, shut to 
with a bang, so I found a stick 
and propped it open, waiting, 
gun in hand, for what might 
come forth. 

Presently a grey streak shot 
by me which I guessed was old 
Tom, followed in a second by a 
brown streak, larger and longer. 
Without taking aim I fired, and 
with a cry the brown thing 
doubled up, turned several somer- 


PETE THE PUP. 


saults, aad finally landed, limp and quiet, near 
the wood-pile. Investigation showed it to be a 
huge wild cat, and, the danger past, I hastened 
to the store to see what damage had been done 
in the fray. At the door I was startled to see 
what appeared to be a ghost. Before I could 
find my voice the thing spoke. 


Pete forced his way in 
and jumped into the fray.” 


“ Sufferin’ cats, cap’n,” it stammered, “ what 
was it?” 

Closer view revealed Bill. It appeared that 
he had been sleeping with the door open, on 
account of the hot night, and Tom, seeking 
refuge from his wild assailant, had dodged in, 
The wild cat had pursued him round and round 
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the store, making fine havoc among the goods. 
Bill, suddenly wakened from his sleep, startled 
and confused, had rolled off behind the counter 
on to the floor, right under where several sacks 
of flour were piled, one of them open and not too 
securely placed. Upon the ledge with the open 
sack stood the drinking-water pail. Of course 
the pail upset, and Bill, already well covered 
with the escaping flour from the open sack, 
overturned in the scrimmage with the racing 
cats, got most of the contents, and was almost 
smothered in paste. Every time the infuriated 
cats, in their mad career, landed on him, Bill let 
out a yell which could have been heard a mile 
away, adding to the pandemonium 
I had heard. After some con- 
siderable scraping and scrubbing, 
Bill emerged unhurt but badly 


frightened. The 
store was a wreck. 
Tom was in dis- 


grace for a week 
or more, and every 
time Bill set eyes 
on him he would 


stop and soundly berate him, first for associating 
with wild cats, then for bringing such a rowdy 
animal into the store, and, finally, on general 
principles ; so that, for a time, Pete received all 
Bill’s consideration in the animal line. 

Pete was lucky to escape at all, for he had 
received one swipe from the wild cat that laid 
open his flank and put him on the sick list for 
several weeks. Like some humans who have the 
bad habit of ‘‘ butting in,” however, Pete did 


not profit by his experience, for as soon as his 
lacerations had healed he forgot the incident 
and was as foolish as ever. 

We had suffered a good deal in times past 
from the depredations of coyotes, wich were 
always prowling about in an effort to pick up a 
stray puss or even a young dog ; they had killed 
off all the rabbits about the camp, but they 
still paid us frequent visits, particularly at 
night, when their ‘“ yap-yapping” sounded 
weird, and was most annoying. Now, a coyote, 
while generally considered a cowardly brute, is 
more cunning than any fox that ever lived ; he 
knows just about 
how far a rifle or 
revolver will shoot, 
and whether or not 
the passing stranger 


may be armed. If 
within range, at the 
first move to raise a 
gun he’s off like a shot. 
If no effort is made to 
shoot, I have seen them jump and play 
about within a stone’s throw with a tan- 
talizing disregard of the spectator. 

One day, while sitting in front of the store, 
I saw plain evidence of their cunning. For 
several days an old coyote had been seen 
wandering about near the base of the low mesa 
upon which the store was built. He was 
apparently looking for field-mice or ground- 
squirrels, and seemed very intent upon his 
search, never appearing to notice the presence 
of a human habitation. Several times I tried 
to get a shot at him, but each time that I stepped 
to the edge of the mesa to draw a bead on him 
his search would take him behind a big sage- 
brush, where he was entirely concealed from my 
sight ; nor would I see him again while I stood 
there with a gun. Pete was not long in dis- 
covering the presence of this coyote, and made 
frequent rushes, with many growls and barks, 
down the side of the mesa to drive off the 
intruder. In this he was always successful. 
The coyote would usually be so intent upon 
digging after something that the dog would get 
quite close to him before he noticed his presence, 
and then, with his tail between his legs and 
every show of great fear, he would lope off 
lamely just ahead of the infuriated Pete. 
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The dog would follow him as far as he thought 
wise, and then trot back to camp very proud of 
his prowess as a guardian. This had been 
going on for several weeks; every day or so 
this old coyote would appear, and the same 
tactics would be carried out. In fact, I had 
become interested in the performance and had 
issued instructions that the coyote was not to 
be shot at—I wanted to see what game the sly 
old chap was playing. Had I 
suspected his murderous inten- 
tions, he certainly would not 
now be running free to practise 
his vile schemes upon un- 
suspecting canines and white 
men as well. 

This old rascal could trot 
about well enough — until 
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This time he was bent upon taking # nip out of that old coyote 


just to teach him who was boss eround the camp. 


Pete took after him, and then he developed 
a lameness that would barely keep him out of 
reach of the dog. His seeming fear of the dog 
had made me a bit suspicious, for I know how 
these brutes can fight if cornered or if there’s a 
meal depending upon the outcome. I might 
have guessed the trick had I seen other coyotes 
around, but during the time that this drama was 
being played he was the only one that any of us 
saw in the vicinity. 

Upon the morning set by this sly old rascal 
for the final act of the tragedy the coyote 
seemed bolder than ever in approaching the 
base of the mesa, and when finally spied by 
Pete was so intent upon digging up an imag- 
inary field-mouse that he did not see the dog 
until he was nearly upon him ; then he turned 
with a great show of fear and galloped away, 
lamely, keeping just far enough ahead of Pete 
to tantalize him and keep his attention. 

:T had watched the chase but a few minutes 
before I realized that some trick was about to 
be sprung. What it could be I did not then 
realize. A coyote can out-run any dog I ever 
saw, and his pretended ability to keep barely 
out of the dog’s way. was suspicious ; his lameness, 
I was sure, was a trick. He was twice the size 


of Pete and I knew could lose him in a straight- ~ 


away race. 

Thinking. the dog had gone far enough, I 
whistled to him, but he paid no attention. That 
was not surprising, for Pete had that way about 


him. If he made up his mind to go anywhere 
he would not pay any attention to anyone ; he 
got into lots of needless trouble as a consequence, 
but it never seemed to teach him discretion. 
This time he was bent upon taking a nip out of 
that old coyote just to teach him who was boss 
around the camp. The chase held on for nearly 
a quarter of a mile, straight away across the 
valley, and I could watch every jump. 
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The coyote headed for a thick bunch of sage- 
brush and dived between two big bushes. The 
dog followed, and both were lost from sight. 
The instant they disappeared there was a com- 
motion that raised a cloud of dust from behind 
the brush. Just what it was I could not surmise, 
but suspecting it meant harm for the pup I 
grabbed a rifle and started after him. 

At the clump of sage-brush I found everything 
quiet ; all I could see were numerous coyote 
tracks and the ground torn up in a way that 
indicated a sharp struggle. Here and there 
were a few blood spots and a few tufts of dog- 
hair, but that was all. Pete had disappeared 
completely. 

I saw four coyotes dodging off through the 
sage-brush, one of them in the lead carrying 
something in his mouth. It was the old rascal, 
but he wasn’t limping now. I took a shot at 
him, but he slipped behind a convenient bush 
and was lost to sight. From the footprints in 
the soft earth it was plain that the marauding 
party had consisted of the old coyote and three 
younger ones. The old rascal had worked a 
scheme on Pete. For days he had been delib- 
erately encouraging the dog to think that he 
was very much afraid of him, and then, when 
conditions were ripe—when the dog had been 
worked up to the proper degree of confidence 
and self-esteem—he had been deliberately led 
into an ambush, a cleverly-devised trap. Poor 
little Pete! He deserved a better fate. 
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Sicily- “ Fishy” Joke--Where Women Wear Masks, etc., etc. 


Washing-Day in 
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HE striking snapshot re- 
I produced above shows 
the effects of the sun’s 
heat on the rails of an Indian 
railway. It is customary on all 
lines, especially in the tropics, 
to leave a space between the 
ends of the rails to allow for 
expansion from heat. This had 
been done on the track pictured, 
the Bengal-Nagpur line, but 
on an unusually warm day in 
1911 the heat was so great 
that the space provided proved 
insufficient, with the result 
that the track was wal 
into the condition shown, and 
a serious wreck narrowly 
ayokied. 
very day is washing- day in 
Sicily, ‘and’ the accompanying 
photograph shows a street in 
alermo, across which an infi- 
nite variety of clothing has 
been stretched in such a manner 
as to form a regular cnopy for 
the entire thoroughfare. The 
Sicilians have the reputation of 
not washing themselves over- 
frequently, ‘but if they are re- 
miss in this respect they more 
than make up for it by washing 
their garments — washing, in 
fact, being a perennial occupa- 
tion amongst the women. The 
of the women- folk as 
they scrub the clothes of their 
husbands and children outside 
the doors of their homes, if 


living in a city, or in 
some brook or run- 
ning stream if living 
in the country, are a 
noticeable feature of 
lower - class Sicilian 
life. The long spikes 
on the prickly pear 
leaves and aloe plants 
make splendid 
natural pegs on which 
to dry the clothes, 
and in all the rural 
districts you will see 
them thus utilized, 
but if they do not 
happen to be suffici- 
ently handy the 
clothes are often 
stretched out upon 
the mountain-side to 
dry. The occupation 
andrecreationof most 
of the poorer women 
may be summed up 
in “three words — 
washing and gossip. 


in Palermo, Sicily—Wa: 
From a Photo, by A. W. Cutior, 


Why Man of Today 
Is Only 50 per cent. Efficient 


BY WALTER GRIFFITH 


one were to form an opinion from the 
I number of helpful, inspiring, and 

informing articles one sees in the pub- 
lic press and magazines the purpose of which 
is to increase our efficiency, he must believe 
that the entire American nation is striving 
for such an end— 

And this is so. 

The American man, because the race is 
swifter every day, competition is keener, and 
the stronger the man the greater his capacity 
to win. The stronger the man the ‘stronger 
his will and brain, and the greater his ability 
to match wits and win. The greater his 
confidence in himself the greater the confidence 
of other people in him; the keener his wit and 
the clearer his brain. 

The American woman because she must 
be competent to rear and manage the family 
and home, and take all the thought and re- 
sponsibility from the shoulders of the man 
whose present-day business burdens are all 
that he can carry. 

Now what are we doing to secure that 
efficiency? Much mentally, some of us 
much physically, but what is the trouble? 

We are not really efficient more than half 
the time. Half the time blue and worried 
—all the time nervous—some of the time 
really incapacitated by illness. 

There is a reason for this—a practical 
reason, one that has been known to physi. 
cians for quite a period and will be known to 
the entire world ere long. 

That reason is that the human system does 
not, and will not, rid itself of all the waste 
which it accumulates under our present mode 
of living. No matter how regular we are, the 
food we eat and the sedentary lives we live 
(even though we do get some exercise) make 


it impossible; just as impossible as it is for the 
grate of a stove to rid itself of clinkers. 

And the waste does to us exactly what the 
clinkers do to a stove: make the fire bum 
low and inefficiently until enough clinkers 
have accumulated and then prevent its bum- 
ing at all. 

It has been our habit, after this waste has 
reduced our efficiency about 75 per cent., to 
drug ourselves, or after we have become roo 
per cent. inefficient through illness to still 
further attempt to rid ourselves of it in the 
same way—by drugging. 

If a clock 1s not cleaned once in a while it 
clogs up and stops; the same way with an 
engine, because of the residue which it, itself, 
accumulates. To clean the clock you would 
not put acid on the parts, though you could 
probably find one that would do the work, 
nor to clean the engine would you force a 
cleaner through it that would injure its parts ; 
yet that is the process you employ when you 
drug the system to rid it of waste. 

You would clean your clock and engine 
with a harmless cleanser that Nature has 
provided, and you can do exactly the same 
for yourself, as I will demonstrate before I 
conclude. 

The reason that a physician’s first step 
in illnes is to purge the system is that no 
medicine can take effect nor can the system 
work properly while the colon (large intes- 
tine) is clogged up. If the colon were not 
clogged up the chances are ten to one that 
you would not have been ill at all. 

It may take some time for the clogging 
process to reach the stage where it produces 
real illness, but, no matter how long it takes, 
while it is going on the functions are not 
working so as to keep us up to “concert 
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pitch.” Our livers are sluggish, we are dull 
and heavy—slight or severe headaches come 
on—our sleep does not rest us—in short, 
we are about 50 per cent. efficient. 

And if this condition progresses to where 
real illness develops, it is impossible to tell 
what form that illness will take, because— 

The blood is constantly circulating through 
the colon and, taking up by absorption the 
poisons in the waste which it contains, it 
distributes them throughout the system and 
weakens it so that we are subject to what- 
ever disease is most prevalent. 

The nature of the illness depends on our 
own little weaknesses and what we are the 
least able to resist. 

These facts are all scientifically correct in 
every particular, and it has often surprised 
me that they are not more generally known 
and appreciated. All we have to do is to 
consider the treatment that we have received 
in illness to realize fully how it developed and 
the methods used to remove it. 

So you see that not only is accumulated 
“waste directly and constantly pulling down 
our efficiency by making 
and our intellect 


our blood poor 
dull— our spirits low 
and our ambitions weak, but it is re- 
sponsible through its weakening and_ in- 
fecting processes for a list of illnesses that 
if catalogued here would seem almost un- 
believable. 

It is the direct and 
that very expensive 
plaint—appendicitis. 

If we can successfully eliminate the waste 
all our functions work properly and in ac- 
cord—there are no poisons being taken up 
by the blood, so it is pure and imparts 
strength to every part of the body instead 
of weakness—there is nothing to clog up 
the system and make us bilious, dull, and 
nervously fearful. 

With everything working in perfect ac- 
cord and without obstruction, our brains are 
clear, our entire physical being is competent 
to respond quickly to every 
and we are 100 per cent. efficient. 

Now this waste I speak of cannot be 
thoroughly removed by drugs, but even if 


immediate cause of 
and dangerous com- 


requirement, 


it could the effect of these drugs on the func- 
tions is very unnatural, and if continued be- 
comes a periodical necessity. 

Note the opinions on drugging of two most 
eminent physicians : 

Prof. Alonzo Clark, M.D., of the New 
York College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
says: “ All of our curative agents are poisons, 
and as a consequence, every dose diminishes 
the patient’s vitality.” 

Prof. Joseph M. Smith, M.D., of the same 
school, says: ‘All medicines which enter 
the circulation poison the blood in the same 
manner as do the poisons that produce 
disease.” 


Now the internal organism can be kept 
as sweet and pure and clean as the external 
and by the same natural, sane method— 
bathing. By the proper system warm water 
can be introduced so that the cglon is perfectly 
cleansed and kept pure. 

There is no violence in this process—it 
seems to be just as normal and natural as 
washing one’s hands. 

Physicians are taking it up more widely 
and generally every day, and it seems as though 
every one should be informed thoroughly 
on a practice which, though so rational and 
simple, is revolutionary in its accomplish- 
ments. 

This is rather a delicate subject to write 
of exhaustively in the public press, but 
Chas. A. Tyrrell, M.D., has prepared an in- 
teresting treatise on “Why Man of Today 
Is Only 50 per Cent. Efficient,” which treats 
the subject very exhaustively and which he 
will send without cost to any one addressing 
him at 134 West 65th Street, New York, and 
mentioning that they have read this article in 
the WipE WorLD MacazinE. 


Personally I am enthusiastic on internal 
bathing because I have seen what it has done 
in illness as well as in health, and I believe 
that every person who wishes to keep in as 
near a perfect condition as is humanly possible 
should at least be informed on this subject ; 
he will also probably learn something about 
himself which he has never known through 
reading the little book to which I refer. 
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KS ago, Thor, the champion of 
the Scandinavian gods, invaded 
Jotunheim, the land of the giants, and 
was challenged to feats of skill by 
Loki, the king. 


Thor matched Thialfi, the swiftest 


of mortals, against Hugi in a footrace. - 


Thrice they swept over the course, 
but each time Thialfi was hopelessly 
defeated by Loki’s runner. 


Loki confessed to Thor afterward 
that he had deceived the god by 
enchantments, saying, “Hugi was my 
thought, and what speed can ever 
equal his?” : 


But the flight of thought is no longer 
a magic power of mythical beings, for 


The Magic Flight of Thought 


the Bell Telephone has made it a 
common daily experience. 

Over the telephone, the spoken 
thought is transmitted instantly, direct- 

where we send it, outdistancing 
every other means for the carrying of 
messages. 

In the Bell System, the telephone 
lines reach throughout the country, 
and the thoughts of the people are 
carried with lightning speed in all 
directions, one mile, a hundred, or 
two thousand miles away. 

And because the Bell System so 
adequately serves the practical needs 
of the people, the magic of thought’s 
swift flight occurs 25,000,000 times 
every twenty-four hours. 
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A “fishy ” joke — The 
Great Salt Lake, in Utah, 
contains practically no life, 
but members of a visiting 
trade union were induced 
to fish in it for hours 
Notice the ill- concealed 
merriment of the man on 
the right. 


The waters of the 
Great Salt Lake, 
Utah, U.S.A., are the 
most heavily impreg- 
nated with salt of any 
large body of water 
in the world, save 
perhaps the Dead 
Sea, in Palestine. No 
life exists in the lake 
except a diminutive 
form of shrimp, never 
exceeding one-third 
inch in length. Resi- 
dents of Utah are 
thoroughly — familiar 
with this fact, and 
frequently play 
pranks on visitors to 
the city who have not 
learned the mysteries 
of the Great Salt 
Lake. Some time ago 
the Amalgamated 
Association of Street 
and Electrical Car 
Workers of America 
held their convention 
in Salt Lake City, 
and on September 
oth local members 
of the organization 
induced a number of 
distinguished visitors 
to “go fishing” in 
the Great Salt Lake. 

e photograph re- 

roduced above shows 

. C. Peterson, of 
Chicago, at the ex- 
treme left, and F. L. 

Vol, xxxii,—28, 


A curious cargo—These are not pumpkins, but inflated leather floats used by the Scotch herring-fshers. 
From a Photo. by Clarke & Hyde. 


Bacon, of Wecnmces ‘Rhode ee 
both expert lers—vainly trying to lure 
the supposed nny beauties to their bait. 
Between them is R. M. Lamont, of the 


- Salt Lake Entertainment Committee, and 


at the right is a local delegate who is 
having great difficulty in restraining his 
laughter. After casting their lines most 
dexterously for nearly an hour and 
cursing their ill-luck in not getting a 
“tise,” the victims were told of the joke. 
It is said that other sufferers, who “fished ”” 
for nearly three hours, are still hunting 
for the jokers who “ landed ” them. 

At first glance it looks as though the 
vessel shown in the photograph below was 
loading a cargo of footballs. As a matter 
of fact, however, these curious - looking 
objects are inflated floats used by the 
Scotch herring - fishets to support their 
nets They are made of leather, exactly 
like a football, but larger, and the fisher- 
men biow them up with their mouths, 
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inserting a wooden plug to keep the air in. They are 
frequently painted in brght colours, and look very quaint 
as the “drifters” put out to sea, or when lying about 
before being stowed away with the nets. 

The masked Swahili women seen in the next photograph 
belong to the upper class, being the daughters of Arab fathers 
and native mothers, They have paused in the street before 
their house, in the coast town of Zanzibar, to consider 
the purchase of the oranges shown on the ground near by. 
Only upper-class women wear these curious masks, which 


strict about religious usages than their brethren in 
Morocco and Turkey. 

People who have lived in India are familiar with the 
long strings of flying foxes which can often be seen wending 
their way in single file from their sleeping-places in remote 
trees to the fruit gardens upon which they prey. These 
curious creatures sometimes measure as much as four feet 
across the wings, and have reddish brown fur and mole- 
coloured wings. After their nocturnal depredations they 
fly away with the dawn to a tree in some isolated place, 


Masked Swahili ladies of Zanzibyr—The curious leather mask is a relic of the Moslem idea that women should appear in public veiled. 
‘The object the left-hand girl is holding is a fetish to keep away devils. 
From a Photo, by Underwood & Underwood. 


are made of leather and beads on a wooden frame. The 
mask is derived from the traditional usage of Moslem 
women, who must keep their faces covered in the presence 
ofmen. For several centuries Arab traders have frequented 
this East African coast, and to their influence are due most 
of the civilized customs found to-day among the natives 
of the district. The clothing worn by these prosperous 
dames is of silk ; their shoes are partly of silver, and they 
wear much silver jewellery. The extraordinary doll-shaped 
object between them is a favourite fetish, which is supposed 
to keep away devils and guard their happiness. The 
Moslems in Zanzibar, by the way, are less fanatically 


and there rest during the day, hanging head downwards 
from the boughs in the manner of bats, clutching the branch 
with their feet. As the flying foxes gather on the tree 
selected there is a tremendous commotion, for each new- 
comer is vigorously driven off from one place after another 
until he eventually manages to secure a perch for himself. 
Those on the tree meanwhile keep up an incessant wrangling, 
each endeavouring to secure the highest and best place 
torest on. Sometimes many hundreds of these destructive 
creatures may be seen hanging from the branches of a large 
tree, as seen in the striking photograph on the next page. 
When opportunity offers they are often shot, and some of 
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From a Photo. by) A typical specimen of the flying fox. (Wicle & Klein. 


From a Photo. by) This striking photograph shows a tree entirely covered with sleeping flying foxes. (Wiele & Klein, 
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the natives consider their flesh 
a delicacy, though it hardly 
appeals to Europeans. When 
the fos start their flight 
in the early hours of the 
moming they frequently swoop 
down into any water which 
is handy, and when on the 
wing do not fly in flocks, but 
follow each other in single file, 
ing with a peouliar, slow, 
measured sweep of the wing. 
The photograph at the top 
shows a typical flying fox at 
close quarters. 

The plane tree figures largely 
in historical and’ legendary 
lore, thanks to its longevity 
and the immense size to which 
it grows. Not least among 
trees which have become 
celebrated are the two giants 
of this variety at Cannosa, 
near Ragusa, that “pearl of 
the Adriatic.” Within three 
hours’ walk of Ragusa, on 
an elevation above the tideless 
sea, lies the famous garden 
of Count Gozze. From a 
primitive landing-place a 
path leads up between olives 
und pomegranates, myrtles, 
and oleanders to the level 
spot where the two colossal 
trees have stood from time 
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One of she arose, colane eee ist pear measuring 


trunk, 


immemorial. The effect of the 
larger tree—seen in the accc m- 
panying photegraph—upon a 
spectator standing beneath it is 
positiv overwhelming. It 
takes twenty-five paces merely 
to walk closely round the trunk. 
while the spreading branches 
reach horizeutally fer frem 
thirty to forty paces, and then 
bend upwards and fork. A 
good-sized public meeting could 
be held in the shace cf either 
of these immense trees 

At the menticn cf prcspect- 
ing one’s thoughts naturally 
turn to the wild places cf the 
earth. Except, perhaps, fer 
coal, cne does not think that 
it could be carried cn in a 
thickly-populated country like 
England. Yet below is a 
photcgraph, strongly remi- 
niscent of a Californian  cil- 
field, which was taken recently 
in Cheshire. The prespecting 
plant here shown is used to 
locate salt deposits. Occasicn- 
ally many months are spent 
in a futile search, and in the 
course of the drilling a fifty- 
pound diamond is used up 
every month, so that  salt- 
prospecting is evidently no 
occupation fer a peer man. 


Prospecting for salt in Cheshire—In the course of the drilling a fifty-pound diamond is used up cvery month. 
From a Photo, by Clarke & Hy.te. 
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SheHings Crngeance 


By CAPTAIN PAUL GAUTHIER, 
of the French Colonial Infantry. 
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A French officer's story of a night of horror in the jungles of 

Annam. The fiendish revenge wreaked upon his enemies by the 

native king reminds one of the horrors of the Coliseum in the 
worst days of Ancient Rome. 


won JOR a fortnight we had been slowly ascending the 
~ h| Nam-Qhan River, in Indo-China, and now, on the 
4 fifteenth day, having quitted this stream, our cara- 
PANGS van began the laborious ascent of Mount Pou-Hong, 
= which we had to cross before making for the 
Chinese frontier. 
The mission on which I was engaged threatened to prolong itself 
much beyond the time anticipated. The rivers, swollen by recent 
heavy storms, retarded our progress, and the slopes of the Pou- 
Hong Mountains were intersected by deep crevasses which it was 
impossible to cross by the usual means of felled trees on account 
of our horses. We were forced, therefore, to spend whole days 
going round the precipices, these erratic zigzags doubling or 
trebling the length of our journey. Some of the crevasses were 
veritable abysses, the depth of which no eye could fathom. Often in 
their depths, concealed by luxuriant vegetation, mighty torrents rushed 
along, precipitating themselve > in cascade after cascade towards the valley, 


x 


Captain Paul 
Gauthier, who 
relates this thrilling 
story of a tribal chief's 
terrible revenge after 
a family feud in Indo- 
Chias. 


Vol, xxxii.—20. 
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Enormous trees, ru.ad which huge creepers 
twined and writhed, interlaced their branches 
above our heads. We saw nothing above us 
but this great green vault of verdure, pierced 
here and there by sunshine whose dazzling rays 
would play for a moment on the banana and 
lantana leaves and then spread themselves, as 
it were, in great patches on the ground. At 
times we were forced aside from our path by the 
gigantic trunks of fallen trees. These uprooted 
giants were almost hidden under a cloak of the 
most exquisite green moss, on which grew 
numberless wonderful toadstools—yellow, orange, 
and scarlet. 

During the day the silence was unbroken save 
for the calls of the guide and the piercing cries of 
monkeys chasing each other from branch to 
branch. At night, however, life violent and 
intense awoke about our camp; all the animals 
in creation seemed to have a rendezvous there to 
disturb our rest. We had to protect ourselves 
against tigers by lighting huge fires, for so 
numerous are they in this district that no native 
ever ventures to go near it alone. The temerity 
of these brutes is so great that they will sometimes 
come and carry off a man from the midst of 
his sleeping companions. The negligence of a 
sentincl in letting the fires get low for an instant 
has often caused the death of travellers ; they 
have disappeared, and no one has even seen the 
man-eater carry off its prey. 

One night, when I was in a profound sleep 
after a hard day’s march, I was awakened by a 
most terrific chorus of roars. All the tigers in the 
forest must be attacking our camp, I thought ; 
and I rushed out of my tent, fearing to find the 
guards asleep and the fires quenched. Happily, 
my fears were false. A bright circle of flame 
girdled the camp, and it was impossible for our 
tawny foes to approach us without being seen. 

Reassured, I stretched myself on my mat again, 
and was just about to drop off into the slumber 
which had been so ruthlessly interrupted by the 
uproar when ore of the sentinels came up. 

“Captain,” he said, “I can distinguish 
human cries amid the roaring of the tigers. I 
am certain that not very far away there are men 
whom those tigers are preparing to devour.” 

I listened, and very soon satisfied myself that 
the man had not been mistaken. I at once sent 
for the chief of the native militiamen who acted 
as my escort. 

““We must go to the assistance of the unfor- 
tunate men whose cries of distress we can hear,” 
Isaidtohim. ‘Tell your men to arm and provide 
half the porters with torches. The other half 
must stay and guard the camp in our absence.” 

“Captain,” he replied, “it would be folly on 
our part to venture into those dense thickets. 


To judge by the roaring, the tigers are in great 
numbers. Excited by the smell of blood, they 
will spring on us before the fitful light of the 
torches allows of our seeing them, and we shall 
lose many men and save no one. Listen! One 
no longer hears human cries. The poor unfor- 
tunates must have perished by now.” 

The chief of the escort was-right, and I had to 
bow to the correctness of his argument, however 
cruel it appeared to me. I had no right to 
endanger the lives of those who accompanied me 
in going to the aid of these unfortunate men, 
whose death seemed only too certain. But this 
terrible tragedy, occurring so close to our 
encampment, had taken from me all desire for 
sleep, and I awaited the dawn with impatience. 
Directly it was light enough I intended to find 
out what dreadful drama had been enacted in 
the forest during the night. 

At five o'clock in the morning I started off 
with a dozen well-armed men, one of the 
soldiers, a native of this part of the country, 
acting as guide. We headed in the direction 
whence the cries had come, but so difficult 
was the going, through thickets and briars, that 
it took us nearly an hour to cover five hundred 
yards. Then, at last, we came out into a clear- 
ing, where a most terrifying spectacle met our 
gaze. Even my men recoiled in horror, and they 
belonged to a race whose impassivity is not 
easily shaken. 

Never before had our eyes beheld such a 
shambles. The ground, reddened with blood, 
was soft and wet, albeit there had been no rain 
for two months. Here and there lay great pools 
of blood which the earth had not yet absorbed. 
Everywhere were human remains—fleshless 
heads, mangled arms and legs. Shreds of 
clothing and bemired shoes still clung to the 
ghastly relics which the satiated beasts had 
regretfully abandoned. Ravens and vultures— 
come to take their share of the feast after the 
departure of the tigers—rose and flapped heavily 
away at our approach, and, after circling for 
some moments, perched on neighbouring trees, 
loudly croaking their protests at our inopportune 
arrival. 

My attention was next drawn to the singular 
attitudes of some of the bodies, which the beasts 
had, apparently, not been able to tear away 
from the tree-trunks against which they leaned. 
We soon discovered why this was—the wretched 
men had been tied there, and had been devoured 
as they stood, without the ropes by which they 
were bound having given way! On other trees 
I saw more ropes hanging, covered with blood. 
At one place there was a veritable mound of 
human remains, as if the tigers, gorged to reple- 
tion, had stacked them there for future orgies. 
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I stood for some 
moments before this 
terrible picture un- 
able to articulate a 
word. My men 
shook all over, look- 
ing at each other 
with their eyes full 
of terror. And yet 
there were among 
them men of the 


“Black Tents,” who 

Ms y had themselves 

Ws Y -assisted at scenes 

IE YL of atrocious carn- 
age. 

When I had 


pulled myself to- 
gether somewhat, 
IT sent to the camp 
for spades and picks 
to dig a trench in which to bury these sad remains. Just 
to pass away the time of waiting, I counted the trees 
whose bark bore the tell-tale blood-smear. There were 
fifty-six. Fifty-six poor creatures had met their death 
in this awful way, then, during the night ! 

I was utterly unable to fathom the meaning of what 
exactly had taken place in this clearing, and I began 
to think I should never solve the mystery, when sud- 
denly it was revealed in the most unexpected way. 
After having dug a wide trench, my men buried therein 
what the tigers had left of their wretched victims. 
Towards the end of this dreadful task they discovered, 
to their astonishment, a body almost intact at the 
bottom of the mound. The hands only were missing, 
but they did not appear to have been taken off by the 
teeth of a tiger; the wounds were too even to have 
been done with anything but a sharp instrument. 

In all likelihood this body had been brought here by 
a tiger, who, at the moment of beginning to devour it, 
had, for some unknown reason, aban- 
doned it. All sorts of débris was then 
piled up on the poor unfortunate, and 
this served as a protection against the 
voracity of the wild beasts. 

“Captain,” cried my head man, 
when he had succeeded in extricating 
the body from the dreadful remains 
that covered it, “this unfortunate 
man is not dead ; I am sure of it!” 

Indeed, as I speedily ascertained, 
the heart of the native was still beat- 
ing. I hastened to let a few drops 
of brandy trickle into his mouth, 
and this soon brought him back to 
consciousness. Presently his lids lifted 
and he looked at us in terror. 

“Don’t be frightened,” I said to 
him. “You are among people who 


‘ \ £g ¥ 
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“Ravens and vultures rose and flapped heavily away at our approach.” 
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will do you no hurt. My men are going to carry 
you to my camp, where we will dress your 
wounds. When you are better you will be at 
liberty to remain with us or go where you will.” 

A gleam of gratitude burned in the poor 
wretch’s eyes, and he attempted to rise in order 
to prostrate himself before me, in the Eastern 
custom. So feeble was he, however, that he 
fell back and fainted again. 

I hastened to place him on a stretcher impro- 
vised by my men from branches, and with 
infinite care we carried him back to camp. In 
my travelling medicine chest, luckily, I found 
everything necessary for bringing him back to 
consciousness and for dressing his wounds. 

An hour later he had completely regained 
consciousness and, in spite of his weakness, gave 
me an explanation of the tragedy of the forest. 
Here is the tale he told, and a more terrible one 
I have never heard. 


You have, doubtless, heard of the war which 
broke out between Prince Ong Kéo and Prince 
Quanh Teu after the death of their father, the 
King of Xong Det. This monarch had chosen 
his second son, Quanh Teu, as his successor, to 
the detriment of his eldest son, Ong Kéo. Feeble 
with age, the king had not been able to with- 
stand the pleadings of Quanh Teu’s mother, and 
during his lifetime he had this son proclaimed 
King of Xong Det. 

“When the old king was dead—poisoned, 
some said, by the mother of Quanh Teu, who was 
impatient to see her son on the throne—Prince 
Ong Kéo refused to recognize his brother’s 
authority. He armed his adherents, who were 
numerous, and, after a number of smaller 
successes, came and besieged Quanh Teu in his 
capital. 

His success here seemed assured, when, 
through the treachery of one of his lieutenants, 
he fell into his brother’s hands. This catas 
trophe so terrified Ong Kéo’s army that, 
instead of continuing the struggle in order to 
save their chicf, they dispersed in the space of a 
few days. Quanh Teu, who had believed him- 
self lost, took a cruel revenge. He had all those 
who had taken up arms against him sought out 
and beheaded, with the exception of those chiefs 
who were notoriously devoted to his brother ; 
these he reserved for an even worse fate. 

The very refinement of torture was inflicted 
on Prince Ong Kéo—and you know how fertile is 
the imagination of the people of our country 
when it comes to inventing torments ! 

When his body was nothing more than one 
great wound he was impaled, in the presence of 
those who had sustained him in his revolt, and 
his mangled corpse was finally thrown to starving 


dogs in a neighbouring shed. A strong escort 
then conducted us who remained towards this 
forest of Dang-hoa ; it is particularly dreaded on 
account of the number and ferocity of the tigers 
it harbours. After some days’ march we halted 
in the clearing where you found me among all 
that remained of those who were my companions 
in arms. Here we were brought up, one by 
one, to a block, and the executioner cut off our 
hands, so as to render our flight impossible. 
Then each of us was securely lashed to a tree, 
and the escort set off on its return journey to 
Xong Det. Before they went, however, they 
laid a trail of our severed hands, the better to 
attract the tigers to us. 

It was noon when we were thus abandoned by 
those who carried out the orders of the fiendish 
Quanh Teu. The afternoon passed. We suffered 
agonies from our mutilated arms. During the 
first hours no one murmured, but with the 
passing of time one heard moans, then cries, 
then shrieks, then here and there a death-rattle. 

When night fell the tigers had already 
scented us, and we could hear them prowling 
close by. The crashing of branches and under- 
growth told us that the circle of ferocious man- 
eaters was closing in upon us. When it became 
quite dark we saw the eyes of the beasts gleaming 
from the thickets, impatient to hurl themselves 
on their prey. But the strange scene evidently 
astonished and frightened them; they dared 
not venture into the clearing, fearing a trap. 
They seemed to encourage one another to 
advance by terrible roars which froze us with 
terror, but still they did not come. I forgot 
even the pain of my wounds as I momentarily 
anticipated feeling the claws of the awful brutes 
who growled behind me sink into my flesh. It 
was a refinement of cruelty of which, perhaps, 
King Quanh Teu had not thought. Had he 
known, however, it would have filled him with 
content, 

This dreadful agony of mind and body, from 
which there was no chance of escape, ended in 
overthrowing the reason of the weaker ones 
amongst us. ‘The prolonged terror drove 
several men mad, and they began to imitate the 
roaring of the tigers; they howled so horribly 
that the wild beasts, disquieted, became silent 
for some moments and seemed to withdraw from 
us. 

But it was only a short reprieve. Very soon 
they returned; and this time, grown bolder, 
they came into the clearing. One of them, more 
daring than the rest, suddenly bounded on to 
one of my comrades who was nearest him. 

It was the signal for the beginning of the 
carnage. With ferocious howls the tigers sprang 
on the victims who were thus offered to their 
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TRANSLATION. 


“Le Temps.” 5, Boulevard des 
Italiens, Paris, 
August 18th, 1913. 
My dear Friend, 

You ask me to vouch for the authenticy of 
the narrative you have submitted to me, and 
which is destined to appear in * The Wide 
World.” 

I can aver that I served with you in Indo- 
China, and that only a very short time after 
the happenings you write of you recounted 
them to me as you have now written them. 

1 well remember hearing the story, not 
only from you but from the men who accom- 
panied you on that expedition. In testi- 
mony whereof I sign myself, with a most 


cordial handshake, 


MARCEL RUNTZ, 
Ex-Lieutenant 4th Marine Infantry, 


Contributor 10“ Le Temps.” 
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‘The scouracy of this remarkable story is amply vouched for in this letter, writtea 
by an officer who served in Indo-China with the Author. 


voracity, and my comrades’ cries of 
suffering were speedily silenced. Al- 
most immediately I lost conscious- 
ness, overcome by a blow from the 
powerful paw of a great brute I 
vaguely saw springing at me. From 
that moment I remember nothing 
more. 


In truth the unfortunate man bore 
on his head and chest deep marks of 
the claws that had lacerated him. 
It seems probable that the tiger, 
succeeding in biting through the cords 
which bound the man, had carried 
him to the centre of the clearing 
where we found him ;_ then, perhaps, 
some more enticing bait lured the 
beast away and it forgot the prey 
it had been about to devour. 

The native’s wounds were terrible, 
but none of them appeared to be 
mortal. For two or three days I 
had every hope of saving him, but, 
unhappily, he was so weakened by 
loss of blood that, despite all my care, 
he died on the fifth day. 

I hurried his burial in order that 
we might get out of this horrible 
forest, which had become dangerous 
even to us. Every night we knew 
that tigers prowled round the camp 
thirsting again for the human blood 
they had been drenched in. Some- 
times, by the sudden flare of a dry 
branch thrown on a smouldering fire, 
the sentinels would see the great 
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brutes, surprised by the sudden brilliance, 
bound away and disappear in the thickets. 
One night two of our horses, maddened 
with fear at the smell of tte tigers, broke 
their hobbles and took to flight. The poor 
animals did not get far before the man-eaters 


uproar ceased and we were at last able to take 
a few hours’ well-earned repose. 

Even our departure did not rid us of these 
disquieting neighbours. The tigers followed my 
caravan all the time we travelled through the 
forest of Dang-hoa. Our sleep was constantly 


were hot on their heels, and soon terrible 
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corement contés. 


RTT 


TRANSLATION.” 
Chambre du Commerce Extérieur ‘& Colonial 


de la France, 


Siege Social. 65, Rue de Provence, Paris, 
August 27th, 1913. 


M, Bordage, Counsellor of the Board of Trade abroad, 
Merchant of Tonquin, certifies that the narrative submitted to 
him by Captain Gauthier, of the Colonial Troops in Indo- 
China, warrants every belief in its authenticity, both from the 
character of this officer, who is personally well known to 
him, and from the probability of the story, which appears 
to him truthfully and sincerely told. 
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broken by their howling and roaring, and I was * 


roarings told us of the death of our poor steeds. 
All that night the ferocious beasts made a 
frightful uproar, and we had to keep constant 
watch over our remaining horses, whose instinct 
seemed to tell them the fate of their companions. 
Under the influence of terror these animals, 
usually so docile, seemed no longer to recognize 
their masters, and tried madly to break their 
ropes and fly the danger which they thought 
menaced them 

All of us had to remain on the qui vive until 
dawn broke. With the first rays of the sun the 


constrained to watch the fires myself during part 
of each night, fearing that some negligence on 
the part of a guard might cost us our lives. This 
tiger-hunt—with the ries reversed—only ceased 
on the day when we were able to put the ‘obstacle 
of a large river between our pursuers and our- 
selves. Although it is not an unusual thing to 
see tigers swim a river, they did not venture into 
unknown country this time. Probably hunger 
was not pressing them sufficiently, and they, no 
doubt, returned to that gruesome clearing in the 
forest which recalled to them a memorable feast. 


My Chinese Husband. 


THE TERRIBLE EXPERI- 
ENCES OF A WHITE 
GIRL IN CHINA. 


AS TOLD BY HERSELF. 


Illustrated by 


John Cameron. 


“* Mine was the first white face they had ever seen 
at close quarters, and no doubt they thought me 
very curious.”” 


Everybody has heard of the evils of “mixed” marriages, and of the hapless position of a white wife 
taken to an alien country, yet such marriages still take place. The remarkable story published below 
should serve as a solemn warning to all white girls and women. The authoress—then a young girl 
of eighteen— married a Chinaman in Australia) Whilst in civilization he was a model husband, 
but in an evil hour she consented to accomnany him back to China. What happened there is told 
in this poignant narrative, which loses nothing from the little feminine touches which illuminate 
it here and there. The writer is now hanpily married again, and therefore wishes her name to be 
suppressed, but she vouches for the absolute truth of her statements. 


ARRIVED in Hong Kong from Aus- my arrival in China I had been a wife not quite 
tralia with my Chinese husband on two months. My husband asked me if I would 
January 22nd, 1898. I was then like to go to China, and on the spur of the 
eighteen years of age. Iwas married moment I saido‘f Yes.)’\ Why I‘did so I cannot 
on November 29th, 1897, so that on _ tell, but I daresay that at that time I was rather 
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inclined to be adventurous and anxious to sce 
as much of the world as possible. Little did I 
dream of the misery and humiliation that were 
to be my lot ! 

Arrived in China, of course I found myself a 

perfect stranger in a very strange country, 
without a single friend to go to for advice. We 
stayed in Hong Kong for one week, and then I 
was taken into China itself, to a village called 
Laiha, in the province of Tungkun. I left Hong 
Kong on Sunday, January 31st, by the night boat 
to Canton, arriving there next morning at 6 a.m. 
Here the Customs officials broke open my boxes 
and searched my luggage, but I had nothing 
that was dutiable, outside my own personal 
luggage. I was then taken on a large junk to 
proceed up-river to the village which was to be 
my “home ”—the mockery of the word !—for 
two and a half long, weary years. I was put 
into a cabin on board this junk, but “ dog- 
kennel ” would be a more appropriate term, for 
I had to crawl in on my hands and knees and 
get out the same way. Here I sat in a cramped 
position for seven hours, without a bite of food 
or anything to drink. Reaching a village called 
Sun Tong, I had to change from the junk to a 
sampan, and after another three hours I arrived 
at my destination. 
2 As long as I live I shall never forget my 
arrival in the village of Laiha. I could not 
speak one word of the Chinese language. The 
villagers crowded around me, but Heaven only 
knows what they were saying; they were all 
talking at the same time, and put me in mind of 
a lot of ducks cackling. I began to feel afraid, 
but was assured by my better half that they 
would not harm me in any way. Mine was the 
first white face they had ever seen at close 
quarters, and.no doubt they thought me very 
curious. I was attired most elaborately in 
Chinese costume, and it was well that I was, for, 
judging by my reception, I don’t know what 
might have happened had I entered the village 
in European dress. 

When we had escaped from the crowd my 
husband presented me to his father and mother 
and other relatives. The old people made quite 
a fuss over me, and I was in an awful predica- 
ment. I did not know what they were saying 
to me and I did not know what I was expected 
to do, Chinese etiquette being very complex. 1 
found out afterwards, when I had learnt to speak 
the language, that it was a great grief to them 
that I did not offer them the usual basin of tea, 
and bow (kotow), as is the custom. The 
relatives and friends gathered around me like 
bees around a hive, gaping at my dress and 
jewels. I cannot déscribe my feelings, but 
must leave you to imagine what I felt like—an 


English girl of eighteen among a lot of Celestials, 
all talking at once in an utterly strange tongue. 
Dimly I began to perceive the mistake I had 
made, but worse was to come. 

The introductions over, I was taken to my 
“house.” You know how a young bride looks 
forward to seeing the place that is to be her 
future home? Well, mine was built of mud 
bricks with a tiled roof—a filthy old hut, with 
an earthen floor. There are no boarded floors in 
Chinese villages ; they consist of mud, or, if one 
has plenty of money, plain red tiles. This 
“house” consisted of two rooms, neither of 
them better than a pigsty. Had I wanted to 
do so, I could not have swung the proverbial cat 
around in them. On a shelf were the wooden 
tablets of my ancestors—or rather my husband’s 
—with a most hideous joss, or god, lit up with 
candles: Incense and sandal-wood were burn- 
ing in front of it, and there were offerings of 
fruits, pork, eggs, and chicken—all in honour of 
the young bride from Australia. 

I had a look round my future home, and was 
so disgusted with the filth and general wretched- 
ness that I completely broke down. My hus- 
band, however, cheered me somewhat with the 
promise of a new house in a month’s time. This 
promise he kept, and a nice new house was built 
for me, with two large rooms with red-tiled 
floors and walls of black brick. 

The day after my arrival the villagers flocked 
into the house to see me, but I chased them all 
out and slammed the door. It needed a nerve 
of iron to do such a thing, but I plucked up my 
courage and did it. Some of the women’s faces 
were as hideous as the joss, and the old women 
were like a lot of witches—toothless, wizened,. 
repulsive, and filthy. On this day I had my 
hair dressed in the Chinese style for the first 
time, but as soon as the hairdresser left I took 
it all down again. It was done up very tightly, 
plastered with cocoa-nut oil, and pasted down 
with a sticky, white fluid like gum. This, 
needless to say, did not suit me, and I was very 
pleased to put my hair into a tub of water and 
wash it. Thereafter, all the time I was in the 
village, I wore my hair in a plait down my back. 

The next ceremony I had to undergo was being 
taken to the big Chinese temple of the village, 
to bow before the gods and pay homage to some 
more of my husband’s ancestors. I was told to 
bow, but my overwrought nerves got the better 
of me, and I very politely shook my head, put 
my hands behind my back, and ran out of the 
place. All kinds of fish, flesh, fowl, and fruits 
were brought as offerings to the hideous-looking 
idols in this temple—all in my honour. I was 
very lucky, no doubt, not to have been severely 
punished for disobeying a sacred order. 
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Things went on very much the same day after’ 


day, the only difference being that, after a time, 
I was sent to school, so that I could learn to 
read, write, and speak Chinese. This was the 
ostensible reason; the real one I found out 
later. The old folks, ensirely disapproving of 
me, had engaged a Chinese bride for their son, 
and they thought if I were out of the way they 
could bring her home without my being aware 
of it, until I came back from school and found 
her there, when it would be too late for me to 
make a fuss. 

I was at the school for three months, by 
which time I could speak Chinese fairly well ; 
it did not take me very long to pick it up. There 
was no other alternative but for me to learn or 
sit as one dumb day after day. 

On May 2oth, 1898, I felt very strange and 
ill. I was feverish, my tongue seemed to cleave 
to the roof of my mouth, and I had a red rash 
all over my body. You can imagine my dismay, 
therefore, when my better half came home, 
looked at me, and told me I had that most 
dreaded of all diseases, smallpox! I had it 
very bad, and for three days I lay unconscious. 
When I came round I found myself dressed and 
laid out on a mat on the floor, while my coffin 
stood outside the door, on two stools. This is 
the Chinese custom ; a coffin never enters the 
house, but is always placed on stools at the door 
of the house. There was weeping and wailing 
going on all around me and candles and incense 
were burning at my head and feet. Evidently 
they believed me to be dead, and at first I 
was none too sure about the matter myself. 
Ultimately, however, I sat up and asked for 
a drink of water, which was refused me; but 
I presently managed to convince them that I was 
still alive. My clothing was immediately taken 
off and burnt, the reason being that, according 
to Chinese custom, I had a devil within me, so I 
suppose they burnt him, too. Anyhow, I had 
a narrow escape from being buried alive, and 
can thank my lucky stars that I was not. If 
they had once put me into that coffin, and I had 
come round while in it, I feel sure they would 
have left me there. 

After my return to consciousness the coffin 
was taken away and put into a hut, standing on 
end. There it remained, and many a time, when 
I got well, I used to go and stand inside it, 
thinking what a miraculous escape I had had. 
One thing I must say ; they looked after me very 
well while I was ill, for I am not pitted from the 
disease, and the few marks I have are hardly 
discernible. The one fault I had to find with 
my nurses is that during a case of smallpox the 
Chinese allow the patient to remain in a state of 
absolute dirt. There are no doctors or nurses 


there, of course, and they never swept the floor 
for twenty-one days! It was most cheerful and 
inviting to look around and find nothing clean ! 
Just think of it—three weeks’ dirt, everything 
green with mould, and me lying helpless and 
unable even to wash my face! The old folks 
used to burn incense night and morning and bow 
before my coffin ; I suppose they considered it 
more or less sacred. 

It was while I was on the road to convalescence 
that I overheard a momentous conversation. I 
could not understand it all, but I heard enough 
to gather that there was another wife coming 
home on the 19th day of the ninth moon, which, 
by our English calendar, was October 16th, 1898. 

At this time I had not been there nine months. 
As soon as I was able I taxed the old people 
with it, but they flatly denied it. I could see 
from their demeanour, however, that what I had 
heard was true. ‘‘ We don’t want any other 
bride but yuu,” they told me; “ people are 
talking about new wives because they have’ 
nothing else to talk about.” 

They pacified me for a time, but I had a 
feeling I could not trust them. When I was 
quite well again and able to go out in the fresh 
air, I was sitting reading one evening when my 
husband’s parents came and calmly told me I 
must allow the other wife to come home. She 
had been engaged to their son for some time, 
they added. It did not matter what I said; that 
made no difference—she was to come home. I 
begged and pleaded with them to wait until my 
baby was born, but it was all of no avail. Their 
excuse was that she could wait upon me at that 
time and be to me as a servant. To make 
matters worse, they took forty sovereigns from 
me—my own money—and coolly bought the 
bride with them! She cost about thirty pounds. 
A few days before this occurred I went down to 
the river-front and asked the old boatman of 
the village if he would take me into Tung Kun, 
where I knew I could get on a Customs launch 
and so reach Canton and then Hong Kong. I 
told him I would give him ten sovereigns—a 
fortune to a Chinaman in the interior of China. 
He promised to consider it, but I was evidently 
overheard, for when I went home there was an 
awful fuss, and the poor old boatman, Tay Sook 
by name, had the life nearly frightened out of 
him. He was told by the head men of the 
village that if he dared to take me he would 
be tortured to death. 

I was now in a terrible position, helpless in 
every way, for my little store of money had been 
taken from me ; I was alone and friendless in a 
strange country. At length I resolved to 
appeal to the missionaries in Tung Kun, but I 
might just as well have appealed to the wall. 


4 


ata 


The reverend genueman who marricd me in , 


Sydney had written a letter which he gave me 
to hand to the first missionary I met, and after 
I had been in Laiha a month or so I found out 
there were missionaries in Tung Kun. I visited 
them, but I cannot say much to their credit. 

gave them the clergyman’s letter; what it 
contained I do not know, nor did the missionaries 
tell me. I visited the mission for several months, 
but I found it like everything else, all the 


world over. If one has money to give, one has 
friends who 

are only too a aa 
pleased and 


too willing to 
assist ; but woe 
betide you 
when your 
funds are 
gone! I speak 
from my own 
bitter experi- 
ence. 
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kicked from pillar to post. The lidy was 
received with tremendous ceremony, just as I 
had been. She seemed to me to be fearfully 
ugly, but I suppose I was biased. 

I stood the ill-treatment until I could stand 
no more ; then I again appealed to the mission- 
aries, begging them to take me away from my 
awful surroundings, as I was expecting to 
become a mother within a few months. I 
told them I should like to be away from 
Laiha before my baby was born. They held 


“1 heard her calmly and deliberately planning to poison me.” 


Well, the Chinese bride—the supplanter 
bought with my money—duly came home, just 
nine months ifter my arrival, and my better 
half began to ill-treat me and knock me about. 
I was a nuisance, in everyone’s way, and literally 


a consultation. I do not know what they 
said, for they spoke in German. After they 
had had their little talk, they very politely 
told me my place was by my husband’s side ; 
I must go back to him, they said, and they 
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would come and see me and let me know what 
they could do. 

I went back to the place I called home with a 
very heavy heart, resolved to resign myself to 
the inevitable. That was in June, 1899. 

I had six hundred pounds’ worth of jewellery, 
mostly presents, besides other valuables that I 
had brought from Australia and prized. As 
soon as it was dark my better half used to take 
all these things and hide them in the straw-ricks 
for safety’s sake. It is the custom in China to 
close one’s 
doors at 
dusk and go 
to bed. One 
night I was 
left alone 
until 9 p.m. 
I was sitting 
there in soli- 
tary state, 
feeling very 
miserable, 
when it sud- 
denly occur- 
red to me 
that my 
husband 
had not 
been home 
to take these 
things away, 
as was his 
usual habit. 
I took a 
lantern and 
went round 
to the 
Chinese 
bride’s 
house. There 
had been no 
new. house 
built for her, 
as is usual, 
and ‘she 
occupied the 
old hovel I 
went into 
on my first 
arrival at 
Laiha. Ido 
not know 
what made 
me go to 
the door of her house. Whether the hand 
of Fate guided me there or not I cannot say, 
but my good angel certainly did not forsake 
me that night. The door of the house was 


very old, and I could see into the room where 
my “rival” was sitting with my husband. 
I could hear every word that passed between her 
and him, and I will leave you to imagine how I 
felt when, drawing nearer, I heard her calmly " 
and deliberately planning to poison me! I saw 
her give my husband a packet, which I after- 
wards found out contained arsenic (sun shek). 
I heard her tell him to put the contents into the 
basin of tea which he was always in the habit of 
bringing to me in the morning, and I could 
scarcely believe my own ears when I heard him 
promise to do so. 

It is not Chinese etiquette to knock at any 
one’s door after dark, but I had made a friend 
of a cousin of my husband’s, a widower, and in 
my desperate position I thought I would chance 
it and knock. There was another little life at 
stake as well as my own, and I was a helpless, 
defenceless girl. Accordingly I went and 
awakened this relative and told him just what 
I had heard. He was greatly enraged, and 
immediately came with me and ordered my 
better half to open the door. There and then I 
accused him of conspiring with the Chinese wife 
to poison me. Could looks have killed, I should 
not be writing this to-day. The: cousin, Gun 
Boon, asked my husband to give him the packet 
the Chinese. wife had handed him. He denied 
having it. ‘‘ He has it in the inner pocket of 
his coat,” I said. A struggle ensued, and Gun 
Boon got the packet which was to have sent me 
to my death. I shall never forget the scene 
that followed. My better half, in a fearful rage, 
came home and nearly killed me. I had reached 
the limit of my endurance, and, weak as I was, I 
retaliated as well as I could. That was the last 
time he ever ill-treated me. Next day, boiling 
with my wrongs, I went to the Chinese bride’s 
house and gave her just what my husband had 
given me. I took a revolver with me and locked 
the door, and I would have shot her dead had 
she not begged and pleaded piteously for her 
life. I was driven to such a pitch that I neither 
cared whether I shot her nor whether I got 
killed myself in the attempt. This may not 
sound very nice to my readers, but if they had 
been placed as I was, and treated as I was, I 
think they would perhaps have done much the 
same. I never spoke to the Chinese wife again 
until the day my baby was born, which was about 
nine weeks after the above incident. 

My baby was born on Tuesday morning, 
August 1st. I had neither a doctor nor a nurse ; 
there are no such luxuries in the interior of 
China, and I had to do everything myself. It 
may sound incredible, but it i: nevertheless 
absolutely true. The missionaries had not been 
near me, nor had I heard from them. 
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I must now say a few words about my husband. 
Before he brought the Chinese bride home, he 
was good to me ; nothing he could do for me was 
too much trouble to him, neither was anything 
too good for me. I suppose it was just a case 
of being in China and doing as China does. Let 
me give a solemn word of warning to all white 
women and girls who are married to Chinamen, 
or contemplate such marriages. If you must 
marry them, do not go to China with them, but 
keep them in your own country. If you do go 
to China, it is ten chances to one that you will 
never see civilization or civilized life again. 
There is scant pity or sympathy to be looked for 
from the European community in Hong Kong 
when once they find out that a white woman is 
married to a Chinaman. They regard her with 
disdain and utter contempt. I have experienced 
it all, and I know whereof I speak, to my bitter 
sorrow. I say nothing here about the evils of 
mixed marriages ; my story must speak for itself. 

And now let me proceed with my narrative. 
On November gth, 1900, another misfortune 
befell me—I was robbed by the Boxers. They 
had been prowling around for some time, 
plundering the neighbouring villages. Where 
they could get nothing, they kidnapped the 
little ones, tortured them, and burnt the houses 
down. It was about 10 p.m. at night when I 
heard shots fired outside my house. The 
next thing I knew the bedroom door was being 
broken open and scores of men, as naked as the 
day they were born, rushed in carrying flaring 
torches ; some had knives, some choppers, and 
others revolvers. The majority of them had 
their faces painted most hideously, but there 
were a few of them not painted. It was a most 
dreadful scene. 

I sat up on the bed and put my baby behind 
me, while the wretches ransacked every hole 
and corner. They took everything they could 
lay hands on. They found out where the money 
and valuables were kept in hiding, and took three 
thousand dollars in hard cash (about three 
hundred pounds), all my jewellery, and my 
clothing. I was left literally without a stitch to 
my back, or a cent to bless myself with. They 
told me that if I made a noise or shouted they 
would kill me. One of the villains took my baby 
by the leg and would have chopped his head off, 
but I snatched him from the murderous brute and 
clasped him in my arms. The wretch then took 
his revolver and struck me across the head with 
the butt-end of it. He nearly knocked me 
insensible, but I think it was the thought of my 
little one that kept me from fainting. The 
villains seemed quite satisfied with their evening’s 
work at my house, and cleared off without 
going near the other villagers. 


Next day I got together a few clothes and went 
to appeal to the mandarin at Tung Kun. He 
very kindly told me that if I gave him five 
hundred dollars he would see what he could do 
for me. I had not five hundred cents, let alone 
dollars, and as I looked at the old scoundrel 
strutting about like a peacock in all his glory I 
felt as though I could have killed him. I next 
went to the mission, where they gave me a few 
things for the baby. 

Some four months after the robbery, finding 
all my efforts to run away useless, I prevailed 
upon my husband to sell some of his ricefields_ 
and go to Hong Kong to seek work. I told him 
I would also get work there, and when I had got 
enough money together I would pay my own 
fare back to Australia, and he would be rid of 
me for ever. I imagine he thought I was going 
to make a fortune, for he promptly sold a 
hundred dollars’ worth of his land and took me 
to Hong Kong. Here, after a few days, I 
appealed to a benevolent society to send me 
back to Australia, but I was so disgusted with 
the unnecessary questions they asked that I 
came away and never approached them again. 
The missionaries from Laiha, as it happened, 
had also come down to Hong Kong, and I went 
to set them and asked them to let me stay there 
for a few days until I could find a room or a 
place for myself. Z 

“ You should have let your husband come out 
to Hong Kong alone,” they told me. ‘“ You 
yourself should have remained in Laiha, until he 
sent for you.” I thought this was a rather kind 
suggestion, for had I stayed in Laiha I should 
no doubt have been there now, or dead. They 
said that the baby and I could sleep with their 
amahs (servants) and take meals with them. 
The amahs’ room was down below—a kint of 
cellar, with a damp cement floor. Fancy 
putting a white woman and her baby to sleep 
and eat with the Chinese servants! Needless to 
say, I declined the offer, and I never set foot in 
the mission again. Weary and heart-sick I 
walked back to Hong Kong, carrying my baby 
in my arms for hours, and eventually found a 
place to stay. I took up teaching night-school 
to eke out a living, but it was a hard struggle. 
In Hong Kong, a prosperous British Colony, I 
have known what it is to be without food for 
days ! 

My husband was a carpenter by trade, and a ; 
first-class one at that, but all he could get was , 
a berth at about a shilling a day. On this wage ; 
we had to live for several months. After a; 
time I got tired of teaching school; it is very 
hard and monotonous work to teach Chinese the | 
English language. I took up another position, : 
but had to give it up, for at the end of the year; 


p 
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: Tagain became a mother. I should explain here 


the birth of 


that, badly as he had treated me, I had no 
alternative but to remain with my husband 
while we lived in Hong Kong. I was alone and 
friendless, and in the eyes of Chinese law he was 
still my husband, while 
British law could not touch 
him for what he had done 
in Chinese territory. 

Some six months after 
my second 
child I was told by my 
husband that 
he could not 
stay in Hong 
Kong. He had 
been out of a 


ets 


job for three months. I had been working 
nearly all the time to maintain us, and had been 
very ill, but stuck to my post through it all to 
keep body and soul together. One day I went 
to work as usual, and on my return found my 
children and their father gone. He had taken 
them back to Laiha! Heart-broken, I appealed 
to the British Consul at Canton, but all to no 
purpose. I showed him my “ marriage lines,” 


“The door was being broken open by scores of men, carrying flaring torches. 
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but he said he was very sorry; he could do 
nothing. When one was in Rome, he added, one 
had to do as the Romans did. 

I have never seen my children since. I know 
they are alive and well cared for, but that is all, 


‘ mad 


Some day, perhaps, I shall see them again—at 
least, I sincerely hope so. 

Such were my experiences of China and a 
Chinese husband. He is dead now, and I— 
thank Heaven !—am happily married again. I 
trust my story will prove of interest to the 
readers of THE W1pE WorLD MaGazINE, and a 
warning to all girls and women who are in 
danger of contracting ‘‘ mixed ” marriages, 


— “PRIVATGERING’ 
Pm INTHE E£ 
ARCTIC 


. 


By ROBSON BLACK. 


The story of nine business men who chartered a ship and crew and went into the Arctic to find a 
. gold-mine. The quest was a failure, but instead of gold they got their fill of hunting and adventure, 
besides rescuing a shipwrecked crew. 5 


<i pe 
=) HY nine men of respectable occupa- 


aa 
uv 


¢ A tions and orderly instincts should 


in \ A J have dropped business in a half-dozen 
y re) widely-separated cities and joined 
~~ hands in a privateering expedition 
into the Arctic is a problem not to be compressed 
into a haphazard formula. 

“Man is supposed to love happiness,” wrote 
Robert Louis Stevenson ; “it is my contention 
that he rather loves excitement. Danger, 
enterprise, hope, the novel, the aleatory, are 
dearer to men than regular meals.” Shall we 
let it stand at that? The fact that we were 
drawn primarily by the prospects of gold-mining 
does not mean that we did not expect some 
unfamiliar thrills on the trail of the Polar bear, or 
look forward to the novelty of trading tobacco 
for Eskimo ivory. 

We were, all told, thirty-four souls, twenty- 
four of a crew and ten passengers or stockholders, 
including the gentleman to whose “aurora 
borealis”? we went looking for the legendary 
pot of sovereigns. No doubt there would 
have been no , expedition, no assumption 
of a running expense of nearly a thousand 
pounds a month, had stores of the precious 
yellow metal not been promised somewhere in 
the lordly North. But since they were promised 
—and we being of +human clay—there was 
nothing to do but take the promise as chart 
and compass and bundle eastward for St. 
John’s. 

At this moment the gold story makes sorry 


reading. We were disappointed ; there was no 
compromise about our complete failure as 
“‘money-makers.” But as the months have 
tripped along, leaving the whole expedition a 
year or more behind in the memory, we have 
come to think of the episode as only a qualifying 
clause in one of the oddest campaigns of 
adventure, of uncommon diversion, ever per- 
mitted to civilized sportsmen. _ 

Most of us had had some modest experiences 
of camp life—the sort of home-grown “ roughing- 
it” on the strength of which one boasts of one’s 
ability to withstand hardship. The diary I 
wrote on one of these camp-outings ten years 
ago mentions as the most perilous exploit the 
loss of a week’s provisions by the capsizing of a 
canoe. By its side is the diary of the Arctic 
journey. Selecting at random I find these 
entries :— 

“ Wednesday, July 31st, 1912. We captured 
three Polar bears. Ernest Holland shot the 
largest one, Alex. Gillies a small one, and ‘ Lucky’ 
Scott and George Monteith put two lassoes on 
another and brought him aboard and presented 
him to Mr. Pell, of New York. Monteith shot 
an enormous walrus, also a seal. Saw numerous 
walrus and about a thousand seals. 

“Thursday, August 1st. Arrived at Pons 
Inlet at 7 a.m. and rescued the shipwrecked crew 
of the Algerine, which sank July 16th in Pons 
Inlet, near Button Point, in an ice-jam. All on 
board saved, taking with them only about two 
months’ supplies. About thirty Eskimos came 
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aboard to trade their catch of furs and ivory. 
We are blocked by ice at Button Point.” 

These entries, bristling with picturesque 
experiences and crammed with adversities, petty 
and substantial, through nearly twenty-four 
hours of the day, began with the inauguration of 
the trip in a Toronto hotel. Fired by the 
plausible promises of a sea-captain (whose name 
is not mentioned in this article) the nine investors 
constituting the passenger-list of the Neptune 
incorporated themselves as a stock company and 
placed the ship under command of Captain 
Charles W. Green, whose sea-roving had taken 
him across the Arctic Circle no fewer than nine 
times. On Friday, July 12th, 1912, the vessel 
left the dry-dock at St. John’s. Coaling and 
loading were completed by Saturday evening, and 
the crew went ashore for a farewell drink. On 
Sunday morning everything was in readiness for 
hoisting anchor, but no crew could be found. 
Eighteen hours later they put in an appearance 
in a state of obvious bliss, and at a quarter to 
three on Monday afternoon the enginés pounded 
away at full speed, with the ship headed for 
Baffin’s Land. 

Three days later we were in the ice-fields, 
crossing the Straits of Belle Isle, and continued 
in them all day. The weather settled down cold 
and rainy, and icebergs floated past continually 


* dodging the hungry ice that 
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in a melancholy procession towards the Gulf 
Stream. It was in the cabin that night I heard 
from one of our party the first hint of a flaw in 
our guide’s alluring tale of precious metal. The 
following day I made some cautious personal 
investigations. He repeated his story of the 
gold-finds on Salmon River, but with noticeably 
less frankness than hitherto. Some days later 
we discussed the matter with him again. He 
“ hedged,” modified his tale here and there, and 
introduced a “likely ” where he had previously 
declared a ‘ positively.” From that moment 
our company of adventurers had an unpleasant 
impression that all was not right. Days passed, 
and the original self-assurance of our guide 
gradually melted into modest promises to “ do 
his best.” 

Northward steamed the Neptune, now at full 
speed in the welcome patches of open water, now 
played its tricks 
about our bows with the ingenuity of an inspired 
imp. Although our days were so far free from 
those hourly alarums Fate held in store, incidents 
calculated to stir a landsman’s imagination 
occurred in plenty. “ Saturday, July 2oth ”—I 
turn up the diary again with its condensed 
phrasing—‘‘ Rain and heavy fog. Walked the 


deck nearly all day. Retired at 9.30 p.m. Still 
daylight ... 


had a birthday (forty years old). 


A scene from the “ 
Vol. xxxii —80. 


Neptune's” 


* bow—Practically every day of the trip views like = met the voyagers’ eyes, and the sound 
of splintering ice was constantly in their 
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Monday, July 22nd. Sailing along immense ice- 
jams all day, apparently hundreds of miles long ; 
hundreds of icebergs. Saw two Polar bears, too 
far away to shoot. Also saw two seals. Frank 
Vassar shot one. Played whist until 11 p.m. 
Still daylight. Weather fine.” 

After that the wheel of fortune took a rapid 
turn. We were by this time well into the masses 
of floating ice between Baffin’s Land and the 
coasts of Greenland. A heavy fog confused our 
bearings, while the constant zigzag pressure of 
the ice-fields and small bergs required unremitting 
vigilance. Captain Green believed that we were 
somewhere in Davis Straits, moving closer to the 
Greenland shore, but it was impossible to 
corroborate his opinion by observations, Twice 
we tried for soundings and got bottom once at 
nine hundred and sixty feet. 

The first day of fog, July 23rd, it remained 
light well up to 12 p.m. At “dawn” I stared 
out of my window, hoping for some more 
hospitable omen ; but the dreary extent of sea 
and ice-pack sent me scurrying back to the 
blankets. After breakfast I found Captain 
Green on deck taking advantage of a meagre 
ray of sunshine. He had established our 
position as fully eighty miles off the normal 
course, and with the ship headed in the wrong 
direction. South Baffin’s Land was dimly 
visible, and we passed down the coast in a clear 
stretch of water until 4 p.m., when we again 
encountered ice. Two hours later we slid over 
the Arctic Circle, an occasion which demanded 
that all hands should have a drink. That night 
I pulled on an extra pair of quilts, for the razor- 
edged blasts of the Arctic cold had offered thew 
first respects. 

The shooting of the first Polar bear was 
delegated to Mr. S. Osgood Pell, of New York, a 
privilege of no secondary kind in a party of 
rather keen sporting appetites. It was midnight 
—the transparent gauze of a half-darkness. A 
sailor called our attention to a blot of white 
moving cautiously towards the ship, and in a few 
minutes the ungraceful hulk of a Polar bear was 
plainly visible, ambling along faster and faster. 
When within a hundred yards he uttered an 
angry growl and raced towards us, with the 
manifest intention of clearing the Neptune and 
her passengers off the map of the Arctic. Mr. 
Pell’s first shot hit him in the shoulder and 
tumbled him off the ‘‘ pan ” into the water. He 
attempted to dive, but rifle after rifle took a line 
on him and landed four or five shots before he 
gave up the fight. We lowered a small boat, 
photographed Mr. Pell and his bear, and brought 
the first real trophy proudly aboard. 

Acres of ice now poured down upon us, com- 
pletely surrounding the Neptune and making 


Hoisting a big 


progress very difficult. Captain Green twisted 
the ship about in the effort to clear a path and 
make some headway. When within a hundred 
and fifty miles of Pons Inlet, seals and walrus 
could be spotted in every direction, while ice- 
bergs of amazing size and superb beauty glistened 
like mountains of burnished silver. 

Between 1 and 8 a.m. on July 3oth we saw 
five Polar bears. “ Lucky ” Scott clambered 
overboard and tried to lasso one, but it dodged 
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Polar bear on to the ship's deck. 


him successfully and had to be accounted for 
with a rifle. Monteith shot another—a beautiful 
specimen weighing half a ton—which the sailors 
declared to be the largest ever killed in the Arctic. 
Its mate was wounded, but disappeared behind 
an iceberg and was not afterwards seen. 

From the first it had been an object of the 
party to capture a bear alive and send it with Mr. 
Pell to the New York “ Zoo.’ Manifestly the 
trick was more easily planned than executed, for 


no matter how determined we were to fulfil the 
commission, a Polar bear’s affinity for a “Zoo” 
is not particularly noticeable, to say the least of 
it. On the following day, Monteith and Scott 
thought they spied their opportunity and took 
to the ice with a pair of lassoes. Manceuvring 
was slow at first, for Bruin kept his distance and 
sniffed impatiently at the sight of the ropes. The 
only way to conquer him without wounding him 
was to play him out, and this was done by 
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Scott’s adroit toss across the victim’s head, the 
second rope securing him tightly from another 
angle. Then commenced a battle-royal. Snort- 
ing at the sudden jerks on his windpipe, the big 
fellow tumbled off the “ pan”? and swam hard 
for liberty. The water, however, was a poor 
refuge with a pair of lariats hauling him back- 
wards. No sooner did he dive than the tension 
of the ropes brought him slowly 
to the surface again. More than 
once he shifted the fight to the 
ice, where his enormous muscular 
strength could have freer play. 
Scott and Monteith stuck to their 
jobs with a tenacity good to gaze 
upon. Now the monster had them 
on the run ; now their steady pull 
forced him to a halt to get his 
wind, only to continue the tussle 
by flopping into the sea and diving 
for a protecting ledge of ice. For 
fully an hour the attack and 
counter-attack waged a spectacular 
course, and it was not easy to know 
at times what the outcome would 
be. Finally the bear offered one 
determined protest by springing 
into the water and plunging as 
deep as his strength could carry 
him. A moment of trembling 
silence! Then the ropes pulled 
taut, Bruin raised his dripping 


The “ Neptune" in 


head, snorted viciously, and “ swooned ” on the 
surface of the pool, for all the world like a 
frightened lady. The rest was easily managed. 
The sailors hoisted him to the deck ; a cage was 
hastily manufactured, and there he remained 
through the rest of the voyage. Mr. Pell finally 
took him to New York and presented him to the 
“Zoo ” authorities. 
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Pons Inlet. 


Before leaving St. John’s, one of the last 
pieces of information to reach us concerned. the 
departure of an expedition on the Algerine some 
time previously. The few pieces of wreckage we 
encountered on the first stretch of the journey 
were not regarded as of much significance until, 
on entering Pons Inlet on August 1st, we 
encountered the entire crew camped ashore with 
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an Eskimo tribe. 
Their joy at see- 
ing us can hardly 
be described, for 
the prospect of 
meeting a ship 
in that region is 
pretty remote, 
and part of the 
men, with Cap- 
tain Bartlett, had 
already’ planned 
to start in a 
ship’s boat down 
the coast several 
hundred miles to 
a point nearer 
itinerant traders. 
Such a venture 
was inviting 
almost certain 
disaster. Under 
ideal conditions 
it would. be diffi- 
cult enough, but 
with the per Is of 
the ice, the move- 
ments of which it is impossible to gauge, they 


_ could only have been dashed to pieces against 


the unending miles of precipitous shore. 

The loss of the Algerine came about through a 
sudden closing-in of the ice, the sort of calamity 
from which even the wisest captains are some- 
times unable to save their vessels. Every effort 
had been made to keep the ship clear of danger, 


from aloft on board the “ Neptune.” 
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but the usual precaution of shifting 
the cargo to one side and thus tilting * [ 
the ship upward on the ice could not 
be attempted. Within thirty - five 
minutes of the first alarm she was é 
“pinched” along the water-line as 
neatly as one crushes a match-box. 
All the men escaped unscathed, but 
only two months’ provisions could be 
carried ashore. 

Thirty-five miles from our anchorage 
at Pons Inlet lay Salmon River, upon 
which our guide had pinned our hopes 
of fortune from the time of the first 
meeting in Toronto. About this time, 
however, the anticipations of the party 
had been pretty well diluted, 
and now amounted at best 
to a gambler’s chances. 
Scott and Vassar, in 
company with the 
guide, ventured forth 
on August 2nd with 
Eskimo dogs and 
haumetik. Travelling 
was exasperating, 
even for Arctic con- 
ditions, and only a 
few miles were 
covered before it 
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Starting for a shore excursion with a boat 


was found necessary to turn 
back. Next day they started 
again with the best Eskimos 
and dogs, and this time they 
had better luck. It was obli- 
gatory at the patches of open 
water to kick the dogs off 
the ice and force them to 
the opposite side, where 
they scrambled up and 
helped to ferry the kau- 
metik. Slow and dangerous 
as it was, the trio made 
shore without serious mis- 
hap, and_ proceeded | for 
Salmon River. 
Then followed a long and 
almost unbroken silence of 
twenty-one days, while some- 
where across the choppy mass of 
ice three men ferreted out the 
hiding - place of our Arctic for- 
tune. Just how securely it was 
hidden some of us suspected, but 
none of us, of course, knew. We 
lay helpless—often almost hope- 
less—with a ship that dwindled 


Eskimo woman and “ papoose,” 
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on the sled—Notice the Eskimos grouped on the ship's deck. - 


to a plaything as mammoth icebergs came 
crushing in like huge white mountains. 

Often the recollection of “bad times” is 
registered in abrupt, unfinished patches of 
incident. Of those days of idleness and worry, 
of impatience and dulled excitement, I have two 
eloquent leaves from -the personal diary of Mr. 
Monteith ; nothing tells the tale with less art 
and plainer truth :— 

“Sunday. In ice all day at mouth of Pons 
Inlet. Captain Bartlett and two of his men off 
the wrecked Algerine came aboard to arrange for 
us to take them back to Newfoundland. 

“Monday. Moved up Pons Inlet about eight 
miles, encountered heavy ice, and anchored 
to it. About ten Eskimos came aboard with 
some ivory to trade. 

“Tuesday. Anchored to ice all day. Shot 
one seal and three ducks. Saw several seals and 
walrus and about a hundred ducks. Paddled 
twelve miles ; climbed to the top of a mountain 
to ascertain if there is any open water. Saw 
none. 

“Wednesday. An immense ice-floe came in 
and jammed us solid against ice ahead. Our 
position is dangerous. Anxiously awaiting change 
of wind to shift the ice. No sign of Scott, 


Vassar, and the guide returning. Anxiety 
prevails. Ice too treacherous ahead to go 
to their assistance.” 

(While in this precarious situation on 
Wednesday an iceberg sailed up the har- 
bour and missed the stern of the Neptune 
by only a few yards; it was necessary to 
blast a path for the ship with repcated 
charges of dynamite.) 

“Thursday. Still wedged in. Impos- 
sible to make any headway. No signs of 
Scott and Vassar. Snowing and cold. 
Arthur Langan shot a fine Hood seal. Dr. 
Knowlton shot a walrus and a seal, both 
of which sank. 

“Friday. Still hemmed in_ ice - jam. 
Impossible to move. Weather cold. 

“Saturday. Still blocked in by ice on 
all sides. No word of the party. Raining 
and snowing. I shot one seal ; saw several 
more. 

“Sunday. Still jammed in ice. Dismal, 
foggy day, with occasional light snow- 
storms. Wind changing and tide rising. 

“Monday. Still blocked in ice. Played 
solitaire and whist all day. 

“Tuesday. Ship butted ice for about 
an hour and gained half a mile, encoun- 
tering very heavy ice, and was forced to 
anchor again. : 

“Wednesday. Commenced to celebrate 
my birthday at 12.5 a.m. Party polished 
off two bottles of Scotch. Our supply in this 
respect is very limited. We are still jammed in 
the ice, and quite a heavy snow-storm prevails. 

“Thursday. Ice shifting; very heavy wind- 
storm. We were carried with the ice two miles 
towards our destination, Salmon River.” 

In circumstances such as these the passengers 
of the Neptune passed three anxious weeks. On 
August 18th, at 5 a.m., an Eskimo made his way 
to the ship across the ice from Albert Harbour, 
but, to our utter disappointment, he brought no 
word of the absentees. In fact, he had not 
heard of them at all, either on their landing or 
their return from Salmon River. His crumb of 
comfort was that plenty of water lay ahead about 
four miles. A few hours later six of the ship- 
wrecked crew of the Algerine came aboard, after 
having travelled two and a half days, dragging a 
dinghy over the ice and through the open water 
a distance of fifteen miles. The balance of the 
party, they reported, would try to reach the 
Government cache at Albert Harbour by pushing 
their boats through the open water along the 
shores. They had only about half a barrel of 
bread left, but whatever our anxieties for them, 
we could not have reached their position, for the 
wind was blowing a gale and the ice moving fast, 
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With a ferocity that augured dismally for the 
rescue of those left ashore, the wind swirled in 
from the open sea and tumbled the ice-pans, 
groaning and rasping, into a huddled mass. The 
open spaces suddenly closed together and the 
normal undulations of the surface were broken 
into angular hummocks. The gale increased and 
started the ice-field moving at a quicker speed. 
Caught in the middle of it, we were swept past 
Albert Harbour and ten miles beyond. The 
camp-fires of either the remnant of the Algerine 
crew or Scott’s party were discernible, but we 
were impotent to help them. The following day, 
when the gale abated, Captain Green made a 
determined attempt to push the Neptune closer 
to shore, but the crush was impregnable, and all 
efforts were dropped in preparation for an early 
start over the ice next morning. 

With a half-dozen Eskimos, Ernest Holland, 
Alex. Gillies, and Monteith commenced their 
difficult journey across the ice to the relief of 
Scott and his comrades. The shifting ice-pans 
made progress treacherous and slow, for the 
wind had begun to shuffle up the solid harbour- 
ice like a new deal of a card-pack. A whole day 
was spent in this plodding, discouraging, tire- 
some fashion, and at six o'clock they had the 
satisfaction of meeting their missing comrades, 
with eight of the Algerine’s crew, at a small 
Eskimo village two miles below Albert Harbour. 
The ice by this time was moving out freely, and 
at midnight the Neptune nosed close enough to 
shore for the entire party to get aboard. 

That night, Scott and Vassar, as envoys of the 
expedition’s stockholders, gave their report at a 
private meeting of the “ passengers.” No need 
to expatiate here on the philosophy of anticipa- 
tion and fulfilment ! The dance is over by this 
time; the guests are scattered to the three 
corners of the American continent. Let it 
suffice to say that the guide conducted the 
envoys up Salmon River to a first-rate seam of 
coal! Of gold there was never a trace. 

With one of our idols thus nicely off its 
pedestal, we started north for Admiralty Inlet, 
after replenishing the Government cache and the 
Bernier cache with provisions to the extent of the 
food eaten by the wrecked Algerine crew and our 
own party. It had been our intention all along 
to establish a trading post at Arctic Harbour, 
for which purpose three of our party had been 
selected and had agreed to remain during the 
fall and winter, while we took the ship south- 
ward out of the danger zone. Our destination 
proved an impossibility on account of ice, and 
after a considerable amount of trading we left 
traps, provisions, lumber, and tobacco, and 
turned the Neptune down the coast for Pons 
Inlet in the hope of using this latter place as our 


trading centre. As luck would have it, no 
sooner had we come in sight of the harbour than 
our look-out spied a small sailing vessel headed 
inward. It proved to be Captain Bernier, who, 
during the course of the day, informed some of 
our people that he was going to spend two years 
at the inlet, partly for trading purposes. The 
news, of course, changed our plans, and we 
decided to make another attempt to reach 
Arctic Harbour. Again the ice faced us in an 
impenetrable array, and on top of that the three 
members who had agreed to conduct the winter 
post withdrew their undertaking. This made an 
immediate departure for St. John’s the only 
course open. 

A battle with a walrus at this point might 
easily have caused a tragic interruption to our 
outing. Mr. Monteith, with two.or three others, 
set forth from the ship in a small boat to tackle 
a pair of walrus that had put in an appearance a 
hundred yards away. Thcy put five shots into 
the head of the large’ before he showed signs of 
surrender, and at this moment his mate, a brute 
weighing quite three thousand pounds, advanced 
to his defence. Our party rowed away without 
any show of haste until four sharp toots from 
the Neptune warned them of their peril. No one 
in the boat understood at the time that a walrus 
is the most potent enemy in the Arctic regions. 
In dealing with a boat-full of men he merely 
lifts his tusks over the edge and tips the occu- 
pants into the water. The Eskimos have an 
ingenious scheme for overcoming the dangers of 
close combat. Armed with a harpoon, to which, 
at the end of a thong, an inflated sealskin 
bladder is attached, a single blow will clinch the 
matter for the strongest walrus. The moment 
the brute is struck he regards the bladder as his 
arch enemy, eand fights it desperately until, 
exhausted. Each time he dives the bladder 
brings him to the surface, and the attack com- 
mences afresh. Killing walrus with rifles is 
laborious and hazardous work, but I can aver 
from experience that it never becomes tedious. 

Down the coast we headed the faithful old 
Neptune once more, and at Pons Inlet proceeded 
to take in water and ballast and to discharge the 
Eskimos. While this was in progress some of 
the party took an old gasolene launch that had 
been used by the crew of the Algerine and went 
after ducks. ‘The overtaxed engine gave a good 
deal of trouble, and on ‘the return trip caught 
fire. Fortunately a pair of oars had been 
carried along, making it possible to reach shore 
some three hundred feet away. There the top 
was ripped oi: and the blaze extinguished. 
Monteith and McDonagh climbed a precipice to 
return to the ship and send a rescue party to the 
others. They had, however, succeeded in getting 
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the launch running and lost no time in regaining 
the Neptune. Anchors were then raised and a 
southward course set for home. 
One week’s going found us at Black Lead 
Harbour, in Cumberland Gulf, where, after 
. finishing the job of ballast and water, we managed 
to run ashore on a shoaly point. Our position 
suddenly became very critical, and was mitigated 
only by the knowledge that high tide promised 
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on two occasions ; indeed, experienced sailors 
regarded our escape as half miraculous. In one 
of these tempests Captain Bartlett of the 
Algerine was swept across the after-deck and 
badly hurt, and in going to his assistance Scott 
narrowly missed being washed over the rail. 
Thus, taking our medicine as it came, we steamed 
ily into the harbour of St. John’s on Saturday, 
Geonemnber 14th, unloaded our cargo of furs and 
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Kehimos with their auch of ivory—narwhals’ horas, 


us some advantage. Anchors were carried 
astern as the water lifted, eighty tons of cargo 
was shifted half the length of the hold, and 
within an hour of midnight the Neptune took her 
grip on the stern anchors and moved into deep 
water again. I am sure that every man aboard 
gave a sigh of thankfulness, for we were at that 
moment about fifteen hundred miles from a 
salvage tug—and there was no telephone. 

Two days more and we were crossing Davis 
and Hudson Straits. A gale, so terrific that it 
seemed determined to hurl the Neptune bodily 
through the air, brought us close to i 


ivory, and on Sunday morning accepted an 
invitation to seat ourselves at a dinner-table 
that required no gyroscope to hold the soup on 
an even keel. 

We had collected altogether three tons of 
ivory, seventy-six hides of Polar bears, and 
eighty-three foxes. Most of this haul was 
secured in the manner of the true Arctic trader. 
Upon reaching an Eskimo district we opened 
our “store”? on deck, in which were displayed 
not only quantities of tobacco, but ornaments, 
toys, ammunition, and provisions. A good deal 
of lumber was also supplied, but the Eskimo’s 
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chief delight is tobacco; he gladly surrenders 
his catch for a sufficient number of “ smokes.” 
This love of tobacco, inculcated by traders 
several generations ago, exhibits itself in men, 
women, and children alike. We met one young 
brave who had taken a journey of over four 
hundred miles for the sole purpose of getting 
tobacco for the tribe. At Admiralty Inlet, 
Chief Nassau, a magnificently-built physical 
type, ninety-two years of age, straight as an 
arrow over every inch of his six-feet-two, 
manifested a hankering for tobacco whetted by 
two years’ enforced abstinence. True to the 
stoic observance of his race that the risks of 
treachery should be assumed by the leader and 
patriarch, thus sparing the young as much as 
possible, Nassau paddled out in his kyak through 
miles of “slob” ice and gave us a friendly 
greeting. Upon our responding in the same 
fashion, he turned to the shore, signalled a 
command, and presently a flotilla of kyaks began 
their journey to where we lay. The impression 
we gained of the 
Eskimo was of a. 
superior race of abo- 
tigines, loyal, kind, 
well - disciplined, re- 
markably honest, and 
governed by many 
tribal ideals that the 
none - too - beneficial 
contact with “ civili- 
zation” has not by 
anymeans obliterated. 

In regard to the 
fabled presence of 
precious metals, for 


which more than one expedition has under- 
gone hardship and peril, it was our conviction 
that, while gold may exist, the evidences ot 
it are not easily traced. The natives afford 
little corroboration of the tales brought out by 
sailors. Precious stones may well be discovered 
some day, and coal and copper will, in all 
probability, be a future product. The almost 
insuperable difficulties of transportation, how- 
ever, with a two-months “ open ” season, during 
which only specially-constructed ships can poke 
their way through the ice-fields, in constant 
danger all the time, discourage commercial 
attempts to investigate further. 

The rewards to the sportsman—the adven- 
turous spirit to whom the thrills of ‘ home- 
grown” meanderings have lost their savour— 
quite exceed the narrative power of my pen. 
To use the words of one of the partners, “ there 
was ‘something doing’ every minute.” By 
that he meant something that epitomized 
novelty, melodramatic action, and a personal 
hazard. It was all so 
strange, defiant, over- 
mastering, vindictive, 
alluring. We felt it in 
the “ white night,” while 
we lay in our berths 
and turned the pages 
of a magazine; we felt 
it that evening in Pons 
Inlet when the dynamite 
crashed like artillery-fire 
and the ugly tentacles 
of a mighty iceberg 
missed their reach by a 
ten-yard margin. 


Typical Eskimo costumes. 
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Readers who have been following Mr. Amaury Talbot’s articles, ‘‘ Through the Land of Witch. 


craft,” will peruse this odd little story with interest. 


The Author is an officer attached to 


the West African Frontier Force, and writes as follows concerning it: ‘The experience happened 


to a District Commissioner, who related it to me. 
happenings out here.” 


ait) were sitting before 
cay a cheerful fire at the 
Ns club. A waiter was 
As) drawing the thick 
curtains to shut out 
’ the foggy greyness of the early 
winter evening, and the shaded 
electric lights on either side of 
the fireplace made the smoking- 
room look particularly cosy. 

My leave was nearly at an end, 
and I was spending the last few 
days in town to buy the usual 
provisions and stores that a man 
takes back with him to West 
Africa. 

D—,, on the other hand, had 
only just come home from the 
Coast after finishing his first year 
out there as a District Commis- 
sioner. We had been at school 
together, and, as he was also-up 
in town, I had asked him to 
lunch with me. 

For a while we smoked in 
silence, listening to the rush and 
rumble of the West-end traffic 
outside — sounds that a man 
would give much to hear when 
thousands of miles away from 
them —and doubtless we were both thinking 
of that far country where Fate had ordained 
that our work should be done. 

Suddenly, staring into a cloud of smoke that 
floated slowly upwards, D—— said, “‘ It’s good 
to be at home again.” 

It was a trite enough remark, but something 
in his tone drew my attention to him. His face 
bore the expression of a man who has been near 
drowning and has touched bottom unexpectedly, 
and he seemed quite oblivious of his sur- 


roundings. 


The Author, Mr. Eustace Roberts. 


There have been several cases of similar 


“Of course, it is,’ I answered ; 
“but what makes you say it?” 

“Eh! What? Say what?” 

He started into wakefulness 
and looked round. 


“You've got something on 


your mind,” I told him. “Out 
with it!” 
“ Well,’ he admitted, “ my 


thoughts just then certainly 
weren’t pleasant; but I’ll tell 
you if you like.” 

I called the waiter, we settled 
down comfortably, and he told 
me the following story :— 


I’ve only done one tour out 
there, and perhaps you will think 
nothing of this, being more used 
to the country. 

There was a District Commis- 
sioner alone there at Okpobu, a 
man called L——. It’s only a 
small bush station, with really no 
work for more than one white 
man, but it is far away in the 
wilds and frightfully lonely. 

L had applied more than 
once for anassistant, buttheH.P.C. 
didn’t seem to think it neces- 
sary. However, at last L—— got rather a bad 
touch of fever, and sent in such an eamest 
appeal for someone that the Provincial Com- 


. Missioner wired to Forcados to send a man. 


I had been temporarily employed in the 
Customs there, but was transferred up to 
Okpobu as A.D.C. for my last month. As a 
bush station, it was not much out of the ordinary 
—a small clearing, the D.C.’s place and Rest 
House, built of sun-dried brick with leaf roofs, 
and the usual offices and wire-fenced prison. 
Travelling for two or three days along narrow 
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paths with an impenetrable wall of tangled bush 
on each side, however, is always rather weird, 
and makes one feel cut off from everywhere at 
the end of the journey. 

The D.C. was in bed with a high temperature 
when I arrived ; he said I should have to do all 
his work for several days, and that the Rest 
House was ready for me. 

Soon afterwards an unusual amount of work 
kept me late in the office one afternoon. It was 
the Harmattan season, and that day was one of 
the worst there had been. The wind was blow- 
ing hot and dry ; all the books and papers in the 
office were curling up, and the fine sand carried 
by the wind made one’s mouth feel like a lime- 
kiln. 

Altogether I felt out of sorts, and while walk- 
ing back to the Rest House I began stamping 
rather vindictively on every ant that happened 
to be in the way. You know those big black 
“stink” ants; they’re always making holes 
everywhere. 

A few yards away an old native was crouching 
down on the rough grass. He seemed to be 
smoothing out the ground, but I did not take 
much notice of him. 

As I went slowly up the path, stamping about 
every other pace, this old man rose and followed 
me. Then he began to speak, pouring out a 
torrent of words. Of course, it was all so much 
Greek to me, so I just gave him the usual saluta- 
tion and went on. 

However, he still followed, and, as he pointed 
first to my feet and then to the ants, some of 
them feebly writhing on the ground, 1 began to 
tumble to his meaning. 

He made a curious figure as he stood there. 
He had a strip of leopard-skin round his waist, 
and the animal’s tail hung down his back, sus- 
pended from his neck by a greasy necklace of 
claws threaded on twisted Hausa leather. 

A small boy met me outside the house, and 
saw the old native looking up the path. This 
servant was a local boy, because I didn’t want to 
travel with much of an establishment, and any 
small savage does for washing up dishes and 
sweeping floors. 

He said something about “ Ju-ju man,” and 
told me the old fellow’s name, but he didn’t 
know enough English to tell me any more. 

That evening, during my usual visit to L—, 
I mentioned the incident. 

“Oh, old Sumanu,” he said. ‘ He’s a harm- 
less enough old creature, I think, but the natives 
are all frightened of him, and if he ever wants 
food or anything from them he has no need to 
ask more than once. They call him ‘ Father of 
Ants’ in their language, and always make a 
*chuckka’ sound when passing his hut. He 


lives in a little grass place in the bush not far 
behind the Rest House, and if you notice you'll 
see that the native paths on each side have been 
deflected outwards since he made his dwelling 
in that spot.” 

After dinner I was reading on the veranda, 
when the dog began growling. It belonged to 
my servant, but was lying near my chair. 

Hearing nothing myself, I told it to lie down ; 
but it stood up, looking out, and the hair all 
along its back began to bristle. 

T looked out myself then, and saw two round 
spots of red light, like eyes, glowing with the 
brightness of fanned charcoal. They seemed to 
bea few yards away, but one can’t judge distance 
in the darkness. 

Just then my boy came to ask me what time 
he should call me. He carried a_hurricane- 
lantern, so I sent him out to investigate. The 
points of light disappeared before he saw them, 
but after searching the ground for a short time 
he called out :— 

“ Look ’um, sir, here. It live for ground.” 

There were three sticks, about a foot high, 
stuck into the ground like a tripod, with their 
tops touching. Underneath lay a broad leaf, 
and on it was a dead ant. 

As it didn’t convey anything to either of us, 
we summoned the small boy, and the other 
servant interpreted for me. 

SS He say it be bad ju-ju, sir, bad past all 
ju-ju.’ 

j I tried to find out more, but all I could learn 
was :— 

“He not savvy what it be. Him father tell 
?um when he see ju-ju like for this he go ’way 
one time.” 

“Oh, don’t talk rot,” I said. ‘‘ Go to bed.” 

They went, and, judging by the noise, both 
servants barricaded the door of their quarters 
after they were safely inside. 

The dog had also gone, and, although I tried 
to settle down with a magazine, my thoughts 
kept reverting to that queer little tripod outside. 

I had always been rather contemptuous of the 
natives, with their “‘ju-ju palaver” and other 
superstitious nonsense, and I always claimed it 
was imagination that caused ill-effects or disasters 
whenever one man “ cast a spell” on another. 
But now, as I sat alone, a cold feeling began to 
creep up my spine and ended in my hair. 

Cursing myself for my own weakness, I resolved 
to turn in and lose all these silly thoughts in 
sleep. First, however, I loaded my gun, laid 
it on a box near the bed, and put a Browning 
pistol and a box of matches under the pillow. 

It must have been several hours later when I 
woke. There was a small cat sleeping in the 
room; I had found it starving in the native 
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quarter a few days before, and brought the 
unfortunate little animal back with me. Now it 
seemed to be racing madly round the room, and 
finally dashed out through the veranda. 

This was so unusual that I sat up on my 
camp-bed and listened. 

All that could be heard was a very faint 
scraping noise, for at that hour the crickets and 
various bush insects had quieted down. But 
the atmosphere struck me as_ particularly 
oppressive, and there seemed to be a slight smell 
of formic acid, so I struck a match. 

When you are under a mosquito-net with a 
light, you know, you can’t distinguish objects 
outside, and it was the same with me. 


You know driver ants, of course? You must 
have had them through your own house when 
they have been out on the forage. They generally 
clear off in a couple of hours or so after finishing 
up everything eatable within reach and driving 
out every living creature. 

But I had never heard of them like this before, 
and it struck me that they were out for blood. 

For a few moments I sat still, and I remember 
feeling rather grimly amused at the thought of 
my gun and pistol. As long as the ants were 
outside the net it was all right, and there weren’t 
any holes in it to my knowledge. 

A third match showed no change in the sides, 
but an ominous bulge downwards of the calico 


“ There were ants—millions of them—crawling up the outside of the net!" 


Just as the match burnt down, though, I 
realized that I hadn’t even seen the squares of 
faint light that marked the positions of the 
windows ; so, rubbing the glowing match-end 
on the sheet to extinguish it, I lit another. 

A hasty glance at the four sides of the net 
made my hair feel all on end. There were ants 
—millions of them—covering every single one of 
the small meshes and crawling up the outside 
of the net ! 

The little flame died out and the charred match 
burnt a hole in my sheet before I thought of 
smothering the spark, 


top.caught my eye, and, putting up my hand, I 
felt a moving weight on it that might burst the 
thin material at any minute. 

Jove! Shall I ever forget the horror of that 
night ? 

There was nothing for it but to get right away 
as soon as possible. Not a living creature, human 
or animal, can stand against driver ants. For 
an instant the desperate thought occurred to 
me of setting fire to the mosquito-net, but that 
would have been no good, and my body would 
have come off worst. 

Very gradually I untucked the net from under 
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the cork mattress, and then, suddenly pushing One gets panic-stricken in such circum- 
outwards, sprang from the bed. stances, and I just dashed blindly into the 


My slippers were on a box, but there was no _ veranda and down the path, : 
time to feel for them. As it was, ants fell off There was a light burning at the prison gate— 


the net on to my head and down my neck, and the guard’s lamp—and that attracted me. It 


“To untucked the net from under the cork mattress and sprang from the bed.” 


they started running up my legs as my bare feet meant somebody awake, and, anyway, a fellow 


touched the floor, for they were swarming every- human being. 
where. The gang-driver must have been rather scared 
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The prison at Okpobu where the Author took refuge after 


himself to see such a figure bearing down upon 
him at two o’clock in the morning, but fortunately 
for me he was not armed with a carbine. 

He turned out the other two gang-drivers and 
the head one in charge, and after I had torn off 
my pyjamas they picked the ants off them and 
off myself as well, for several had their mandibles 
buried in my flesh. 

It was no good going back to the Rest House 
then, nor sending for a servant; they were, I 
knew, almost hermetically sealed up in their 
quarters. So I unhooked the curtain from the 
punkah in the warder’s office—he had one because 
a punkah coolie costs nothing in a prison—laid 
it on the table, and slept—or, rather, pee 
till daylight came. 

There wasn’t a trace of an ant in the house 
when I got back, and it might have been an.awful 
nightmare for all anybody else knew. 

The only thing I remember noticing in my 


experience with the driver ants, 


frenzied rush from the house was that the two 
red dots were glowing in the darkness near tle 
spot where they had appeared before dinner. 

Two days afterwards I set out for the ju-ju 
man’s hut, carrying a gun and box of matches. 
I hadn’t any clear idea as to my course of action 
if the old man had been there, but he saved 
complications by being away. The place seemed 
to be deserted; there was nothing at all inside or 
out except a couple of stones with some dead 
ashes between. One match was enough to set 
the leaf roof blazing, and in a few minutes 
nothing was left but the blackened uprights. 

I didn’t see the man during the remainder of 
my time in the station, but all the same I did 
not kill another living creature. 

It may not sound much to you, but it was an 
experience I hope never to go through again 
in all my life, and the sight of an ant will remind 
me of that night for years and years to come. 


Aw scene at Okpobu, showing natives at the bathing-pool. 


A pecaliar formation due to the shallow state of the river. 


THE 
TRENT 
“ AEGIR.” 


A REMARKABLE TIDAL 
PHENOMENON. 


By GEORGE BROCKLEHURST, of 
Gainsborough. 


An account of an extraordinary tidal “bore” 
that occurs on the River Trent at Gains- 
borough, and which is said to claim a victim 
every year. The Danes gave it its name nine 
hundred years ago, believing it to be a mani- 
festation of their water-god. The striking photo. 
graphs (taken by the Author) which accompany 
the article are the fruits of many years’ study 
of the “ Aegir.”” 


PAJARE Aegir! ’Ware Aegir !” 

) The river has been flowing out 
fq] to the sea for hours, leaving long 
o| stretches of brown mud glittering 
in the light of the setting sun. It 
is a calm summer evening, and we sit waiting 
and listening on one of the old wharves of Gains- 
borough, Lincolnshire. The cry is taken up by 
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The “ Aegir * 


THE TRENT “ AEGIR.” 


| every boatman, who shouts it again up-stream - There is one such swinging at anchor in mid- 

—a Strange, eerie warning. stream just opposite to us. For the last half- 

| Several small boats are now pushing off into hour the old keelman has been lolling about the 

mid-stream to avoid the mass of churning water deck smoking his clay and looking idly at the 

which breaks on the foreshore. 

A group of children add _ to the 

tumult with a shrill cry of “Wild 

Aegir | Wild Aegir !”” which they 

consider a much better rendering 
than ‘“ ’Ware Aegir !” 

By craning forward we can see 
it now, rounding a bend of the 
river by the shipyard. The first 
wave is big and smooth, stretch- 
ing right across the river, with a 

| swirl of angry water at each side ; 
| next follow five or six big rollers, 
which roar and foam along, leav- 
ing masses of broken water in 
their wake. These are called the 
“ whelps.” Presently we shall see 
the force of these “ whelps,’” when 
they reach those big, unwieldy 
square-nosed barges — which, by 
the way, are called “ keels.” 


“* Dashes like @ 
monster against 
a wharf.” 


water. Now he 
is alert all at 
once, and, knock- 
ing the ashes out 
of his pipe, he 
gives a turn at 
the windlass to 
tighten the 
anchor-chain. 
After a glance 
along the deck 
to see that all is 
secure, he looks 
back up the 
river. He is cal- 
culating where 
the Aegir 
will carry him 
to. 

There, is 
another barge 
higher up the 
river, and as yet 
nobody has 
stirred on board. 
The old man has 


pearing Gainsborough. 
Vol. xxxii,—3t. 
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After the “ Acgir"'—Evening on the Trent. 


THE TRENT 


noticed it, for he shouts, ‘“’Waar  Aegir, 
Stoney, my lad!" and a young fellow jumps 
up the hatch and runs to the tiller, The 
distant swish has increased to a roar now, and 
a feeling of intense excitement grips us as we 
see a small boat rise up on the first wave and 
disappear for a moment in the hollow. Up 
again she rises, right into the froth of the 
“whelps.” Another moment and she is through 
into calmer water. 

See! The billow dashes like a monster tidal 
wave against a wharf and splashes high up into 
the air with a roar and smother of white foam. 
Now it has reached the “ keel.”” With a groan 
and rattle of chain she rises to the wave and is 
carried along with it, but not very far, for the 
anchor holds fast and she swings slowly round. 
The keel is broadside on now, and the creamy 
“whelps ” dash right over her deck as she rolls 
in the trough of waves, but as quickly as it takes 
to tell she swings stem on to the current, which 
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is now rushing up-stream with tremendous force, 
and will continue to do so for two hours or more 
until high water, when the water lazily returns 
towards the sea. 

The Aegirs are not all as big as this one; 
some are a mere swell about a foot high. The 
best time to see them is in the spring and autumn, 
when the equinoctial tides are big on the coast. 
Just below Gainsborough the Aegir is seen 
at its best, as it rushes along some of the longest 
reaches of the Trent. 

This curious tidal phenomenon only occurs 
on one or two other rivers in this country, the 
Severn being one of them, where it is known 
as the “ Bore.” Those who have scen it, how- 
ever, say that it does not equal the Aegir in 
any way. 

The Aegir reaches Gainsborough about 
thirty minutes after high water at Hull, so that 
it is quite easy to predict the time of its arrival 
at any point along the river. A strong north- 
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easter, however, brir it along twenty minutes or more 
sooner. This is called a ‘‘blown” Aegir, and these “ blown” 
tides are very dangerous, as they catch boats unprepared. 
strong down-stream wind often increa the size of the Aegir 
and especially the ‘‘ whelps,”’ which present a fine spectacle. 

The best formations are seen on very calm evenings, when 
as many as twelve unbroken waves are often seen rushing along 


at 
a distance of several miles, resembling the sound of a railway 
train. In fact, the noise of the trains on the Great Northern 
main line, about a mile away, are often mistaken for it, and false 
alarms are frequently given. 

The largest tides are seen between seven and eight o’clock 
morning and evenir ter that time they fall off considerably. 
By the time they get round to ten o’clock there is only a faint 
swirl of water to be seen. The Aegir is forty minutes later 
each day, just the same as the tides on the coast. 

And how is this Aegir caused ? you ask. Well, to put it in 
simple language, it is caused by the incoming tide setting 
swiftly up the Humber and forcing back the waters of the 
Trent until, about ten miles below Gainsborough, where the 
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river narrows, 
it begins to 
assume the 
form of a giant 
wave, and con- 
tinues to travel 
in this form 
until dissipated 
by the stronger 
current of the 
Trent some dis- 
tance above the 
town. 

To find out 
how the Aegir 
got its name 
we must go back 
about nine 
hundred years. 
When King 
Sweyn of Den- 
mark had 
assem bled his 
large fleet of 
galleys -he sailed 
up the Trent 
and anchored in 
a tend of the 
river called the 
An evening “ Aegir.” Devil’s Elbow, 

at Morton, near 
Gainsborough. It is a matter of history how, 
from this centre, he finally subdued the whole 
of England; but what concerns us most is 
the fact that this tidal wave terrified the 
Danes, who thought it was their god Aegir or 
Aegis, the deity of the waters, pursuing them 
in wrath. We can imagine how they watched 
for its appearance, and how serious a matter it 
was for such a large fleet to be tossed about 
twice a day when the tides were strong. We 
can also easily imagine their cries of “ Aegir ! 
Aegir |!” at its approach, and this cry of theirs 
has been handed on from one generation of Trent 
boatmen to another. How many of them, one 
wonders, remember to-day that it used to be a 
shout of terror at the supposed coming of a Norse 
god ? 

There is a legend to the effect that the second 
wave is Rana, the wife of Aegir, and the other 
waves are his seven daughters. Every year, 
too, the superstitious believe, a human life is 
claimed. River men laugh at the idea, but 
seldom a year passes without some victim being 
caught in the cruel embrace of the waves. The 
poor wretch shrieks as he sinks out of sight, but 
Rana and her seven daughters, with their white 
veils of foam, laugh as they hurry along in 
triumph 
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Jovecrercsccceabahevossossosores ) 
A STORY OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


By GEO. C. WELLS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN DE WALTON. 


The war between the North and South produced many stirring episodes, and countless deeds of 


heroism were performed on both sides. 
the wonderful railway race here described. 


For sheer “thrill,” however, it would be hard to equal 
Not the least of the many strokes of ill-luck that befell 


the would-be raiders was the fact that they had a man like Captain Puller on their track. 


HE American Civil War, as all the 

world knows, gave many oppor- 
tunities for the display of courage 
and resourcefulness. Perhaps none 
of the strange and stirring occur- 
Tences to which it gave rise was more remarkable 
than that about to be related. Although the 
number of men engaged was small, few under- 
takings would have been more fruitful in results 
than this if it could have been carried out as 
planned and if the prompt action of the opposing 
side had not prevented its accomplishment. 

In April, 1862, a Union force under General 
O. M. Mitchell was heading for Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, which was considered a strategic 
point of great importance. Chattanooga was 
connected with Atlanta, Georgia, by a railroad— 
one of the earliest in the South—which is still in 
operation as a separate concern under the name 
of the “ Western and Atlantic.” The distance 
between the two points was a hundred and thirty- 
seven miles. As the railroad was in the hands 
of the Confederates, troops and munitions of war 
could readily be transported and reinforcements 
rushed to Chattanooga whenever required. 
There were some clever tacticians on the Northern 
side, and they saw that if the Federals could 
succeed in cutting the railroad between the two 
points by destroying the bridges, they might 
easily get possession of Chattanooga, and perhaps 
the whole of Eastern Tennessee, before help could 
arrive, thus cutting the Confederacy in two and 
threatening its very existence. 

To attain this important object a careful 
selection was made of twenty-four young men, 
all of established reputation for intelligence and 
bravery. Under the leadership of J. J. Andrews, 


a Kentuckian, who was thoroughly familiar with 
the South, they were instructed to make their 
way through the enemy’s country, clad in 
civilian garb, to Chattanooga. Two of their 
number failed to reach Chattanooga owing to 
accidents by the way, but the other twenty-two 
gathered together secretly at that point for a 
final conference, at which their plans were 
carefully worked out and each man had his part 
assigned to him. The daring band then separated 
and proceeded by twos and threes by train to 
Marietta, Georgia, a station twenty miles north 
of Atlanta. Here,.at various hotels, they passed 
the night of April t1th, and early next morning 
assembled at the station for the great attempt. 

When the train that had left Atlanta at six 
o’clock arrived, they boarded it, some paying 
their fares to one point and some to another, 
informing anyone who happened to be curious 
that they were refugees from within the Yankee 
lines who were disgusted with the rule of Abraham 
Lincoln and were about to join the Confederate 
army. 

Seven miles north of Marietta there is a small 
way-station, without a telegraph operator, called 
Big Shanty. Here the train stopped twenty 
minutes for breakfast, and here it was arranged 
that the coup was to be made. While the train- 
crew and the other passengers were eating, 
Andrews and his party strolled around, appa- 
rently aimlessly, but they presently managed to 
congregate about the engine, to which, ahead 
of the passenger coaches, three empty freight- 
cars were attached. The engine—called the 
‘General,’ in accordance with the custom then 
in vogue of naming locomotives instead of 
numbering them—was a wood-burner of five-foot 
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gauge, and with driving-wheels five feet in 
diameter ; the smoke-stack truck, as shown in 
the picture at the end of this story, was of the 
old “ balloon” type, and the cowcatcher was 
much larger and longer than those on the engines 
now running. 

While some of the raiding party quietly 
uncoupled the last freight-car from the passenger- 
coaches the others climbed into the freight-cars 
and on board the engine, which two of the men, 
named Brown and Knight, both expert engine- 
drivers, took charge of and at once set in motion. 

The conductor of the train, Captain W. A. 
Fuller, had seated himself at the breakfast-table, 
all unsuspicious of trouble, when, through the 
window opposite him, he saw some of the 
strangers who had boarded the cars at Marietta 
get hurriedly on the engine which, with the 
freight-cars, immediately started off and rapidly 
gathered speed. Jumping up, Fuller called to 
the engineer, Jeff Cain, and a Mr. Anthony 
Murphy, foreman of the railroad-shops, who 
happened to be present. ‘Someone who has 
no right has gone off with our train!” he cried, 
and rushed out of the building, followed by the 
others, just as the engine and cars passed out of 
sight. No suspicion entered their minds for the 
moment that the theft had been committed by 
Federal soldiers, but Captain Fuller supposed 
that some deserters from the Confederate army, 
whom he had been warned to look out for, were 
the culprits. Whoever they might be, however, 
he was determined to make an effort for the 
recapture of the engine, and he acted with 
remarkable promptitude and great fertility of 
resource. Accompanied by Murphy and Cain, 
he started off on foot, outrunning the others, 
and soon reached Moon’s Station, two miles 
from Big Shanty, where he learned from some 
section-men that the “General” had stopped 
there and that their tools had been forcibly 
carried off by some of the men on board, while 
others had climbed the telegraph-poles, cut the 
wires, and carried off about a hundred yards of 
the wire. This statement convinced Fuller that 
the engine-thieves were Federal soldiers, as 
Confederate deserters would have no object in 
destroying the wires or stealing the trackmen’s 
tools. His determination to recover the engine 
was intensified by this discovery, and, aided by 
the section-men, he placed on the track an old 
hand-car—just a platform on four wheels, used 
for hauling ties and other railroad material— 
and pushed back to meet his friends Murphy and 
Cain. Being thoroughly conversant with the 
railroad and the movement of its trains he felt 
sure that he could, by straining every nerve, 
reach Etowah River, fifteen miles from Big 
Shanty, by the time the runaways could reach 


Kingston, seventeen miles farther on. He knew 
that at Etowah there was an old engine, called 
the “Yonah,” belonging to Cooper’s Iron 
Works, which he hoped might have steam up and 
with which he could make chase. He was also 
aware that at Kingston the raiders would have 
to wait for crossing trains (the line being single 
track) and would be detained some little time. 

The three men hurried forward with the hand- 
car as rapidly as they could, taking turns for one 
to rest on the car while the two others ran and 
pushed it ahead. A mile beyond Moon’s Station 
they found a pile of ties (sleepers) across the 
track, placed there by the raiders as an obstruc- 
tion to possible pursuers. Removing these, they 
pushed on to Acworth, where they obtained 
weapons and were joined by two men, named 
Smith and Stokely. From that point they met 
no more obstructions until, on a short curve a 
couple of miles from Etowah, they found that 
two rails from the outside of the curve had been 
torn up, and car and men together went head- 
long into the ditch. Luckily no bones were 
broken, the car was uninjured, and they soon 
had it on the rails and moving along again. At 
Etowah, as they expccted, they found the 
“ Yonah ” standing on a side track, but with her 
tender separate and on the turntable. The 
tender was quickly attached to the engine, to 
which they also attached a coal-car, in which 
embarked some half-dozen Confederate soldiers 
who volunteercd for the pursuit. 

From Etowah to Kingston the pursuers :ran 
at sixty miles an hour, at the risk of shaking the 
old “Yonah” to pieces, but on arrival at 
Kingston they found the Federals had been gone 
some time. ‘This, however, was not at all 
unexpected, and Fuller was not discouraged. 

We will now return for a space to Andrews’s 
party. Having cut the wires after lcaving Big 
Shanty, they felt reasonably safe from pursuit. 
Andrews had obtained information that only one 
train was to be met, and he knew exactly where 
to meet it. At Cass Station (twenty-five miles 
beyond Big Shanty) they took in wood and 
water and borrowed a timetable from the tank- 
man on some plausible pretext. The informa- 
tion as to the train was wrong, however, and 
when they arrived at Kingston, the crossing 
station, they found, to their consternation, that 
the train carried a red flag, indicating that 
another train was behind. Meeting this at a 
siding a little farther on involved a loss of 
twenty-five precious minutes—which delay, 
probably, was fatal to the success of their 
desperate undertaking. To make matters worse, 
when this second train came in sight it also bore 
a red flag, show ng that a third was following. 
At Kingston, while waiting for the other train, 
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Andrews told the station-agent that he was a 
Confederate officer who had seized the engine at 
Big Shanty and that the freight-cars were 
loaded with ammunition for General ‘“ Pete” 
Beauregard at Corinth, Missouri, of which he 
stood urgently in need. By his persuasive 
powers he succeeded in getting the agent to 
give him a switch-key and to telegraph to the 
conductor of the oncoming train to let the 
“ammunition special” have right of way. 
Beyond Kingston they cut the wires again and 
threw ties on the track every two or three 
hundred yards, to facilitate doing which without 
stopping they had knocked out the rear end of 
the last freight-car. While stopped again, and 
trying to break a rail in two with the inadequate 
tools they possessed, they heard an engine 
whistle behind them and realized that the pursuit 
was hot. With furious haste they snapped the 
rail, threw the broken half on to the car, and 
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hurried away. The third train was passed im 
safety very soon after, and then the ‘“ General ” 
was driven at a speed she had never attained 
before and probably never attempted again. 
By this time Andrews had but little hope left of 
burning bridges or otherwise seriously injuring 
the line ; he knew that the chase was so keen the 
chances were that he and his companions could 
not even escape with their lives. 


“The iad caught Fuiler's owtstrevoned band.” 


THE STOLEN 


When Captain Fuller arrived at Kingston he 
saw he would be delayed too long if he waited 
for the freight-trains to move so as to permit of 
his engine and car passing. There was an 
engine belonging to the Rome Railroad on the 
“Y,” headed for Chattanooga, with one car 
attached. This he took possession of and, 
accompanied by all who volunteered, continued 
the pursuit, stopping every little while to remove 
the obstructions which the fugitives had placed 
upon the track. When four miles south of 
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Adairville, the next station beyond Kingston, 
Fuller found that sixty yards of track had been 
torn up bodily. Abandoning his train, he called 
his men to follow, and set out on foot. Presently 


* he looked back and saw that only his staunch 


supporter, Anthony Murphy, was with him; the 
others were all tired out or had lost heart. 
Fuller ran two miles at his best speed and met 
the third freight train which the fugitives had 
passed. At his frantic signals, the engine- 
driver, recognizing him, stopped and, after 
waiting a few minutes for Murphy to come up, 
Fuller had the train run backwards to Adairville, 
himself taking up a position at the rear end. 
When two hundred yards from the Adairville 
switch he jumped off, ran ahead and changed 
the switch so as to throw the cars on to the side 
track. He then turned the switch back to the 
main line just at the proper moment and sprang 
on the engine, which had been uncoupled from 
the train. All this was done so quickly that 
train and engine ran side by side for three 
hundred yards. Fuller now had the engine at 
his command, with Murphy and three other men. 
Running backwards, he made Calhoun, ten miles 
distant, in twelve minutes. Approaching Cal- 
houn, he saw the telegraph operator from Dalton, 
a mere boy, standing on the platform. The lad 
saw him coming and, as the engine by at 
fifteen miles an hour, caught Fuller’s outstretched 
hand and was lifted on to the engine, He 
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explained that, finding an interruption on the 
wire, he had come down to Calhoun by train, 
looking for the break. As they sped along 
Fuller wrote out a telegram to General Led- 


better, who commanded the Confederate forces. 


at Chattanooga, which read as follows: “ My 
train was captured this morning at Big Shanty, 
evidently by Federal soldiers in disguise. They 
are making rapidly for Chattanooga, possibly 
with an idea of burning the railroad-bridges in 
their rear. If I do not capture them in 
the meantime, see that they do not pass 
Chattanooga.” 

This message he hoped to have sent from 
Dalton before the Federals could cut the wire 
beyond that station. 

Two miles beyond Calhoun, the Andrews 
party were sighted by the pursuers for the first 
time. Seeing the enemy close behind, they 
dropped off one of their cars, but neither this nor 
a loosened rail detained Captain Fuller. His 
engine ran safely over the shaky rail and he 
coupled on to the detached car without stopping 
his career. Getting on top of it himself, he gave 
tunning signals to the engine-driver, whose view 
the car impeded. 

A mile or two farther on another freight-car 
was detached, and this also was coupled without 
stopping. At Resaca, a short distance beyond, 
the two cars were switched into a siding, as had 
been done with the train at Adairville, and once 


again Fuller went ahead with his single engine. 
Two miles beyond Resaca he perceived, in a 
short curve, a rail laid diagonally across the 
track, but there was not time to stop, and his 
engine thundered over it at: fifty-five miles an 
hour. From there on to Dalton there were few 
obstructions, and at Dalton he dropped the boy 
operator with instructions to put the message 
through if he could, and this the lad 
succecded in doing, but only just before the 
raiders cut the wire. He got the news 
through, but was prevented by the “cut” 
from getting an acknowledgment from the 
receiving operator. 

Two miles beyond Dalton the pursuers came 
in full view of the pursued, who were beginning 


to tear up the track in spite of the fact that a . 


regiment of soldiers was encamped close by. 
Immediately they started off again, but the 
relentless Fuller was close behind. The fugitives 
had some advantage as their engine, the 
“General,” was headed for Chattanooga, while 
Fuller's, the ‘‘ Texas,” was running tender first 
—a distinct handicap. For fifteen miles to 
Ringgold and three miles beyond that station 
quicker time was made than Fuller ever made 
before or after during twenty-two years of 
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“As a last resort be set fire to his remaining treight-oar.” 


service. The country people stood with open 
mouths gaping in astonishment to see the two 
engines thunder by, rocking from side to side 
and belching out clouds of smoke, while the 
men on board both, and in the freight-car 
attached to the first engine, were seen to be 
labouring under the most intense excitement. 
By the time they had run three miles beyond 
Ringgold Fuller had crept up to within a quarter 
of a mile of the others, who were now in desperate 
straits ; their wood and water were nearly gone 
and the unoiled boxes were almost melted with 
the heat. One of the raiders had proposed some 
time before this that they should stop the engine 
on a curve, hide themselves in the brush, and 
shoot Fuller and his men when they came up, 
but Andrews would not agree to it, either from 
humane motives or else believing that the 
scheme could not be carried out. As.a last 
resort he now set his remaining freight-car on 
fire, with the idea of cutting it loose on the next 
bridge, but the indomitable Fuller ran up and 
coupled on, and the fire was quickly extinguished. 


Shortly after, the whole of the raiders abandoned 
the ‘‘General ” and made for the woods, Andrews's 
last order being, ‘‘ Everyone take care of him- 
self.” As they left the “General” they 
reversed her, hoping that she would collide with 
Fuller’s engine, but in the excitement of the 
moment they left the brake on the tender, and 
the steam was not strong enough to overcome it. 

In accordance with the ill-fortune which had 
dogged Andrews ‘and his men all day, it so 
happened that a militia muster was being held 
near the point where he abandoned the 
“General,” and many planters were present with 
their horses and bloodhounds. When Fuller and 
Murphy arrived at the spot, in spite of their 
fatigue, they at once set about organizing 
pursuit, and very soon the whole force was 
scattered through the brush and, by means of 
the bloodhounds, every one of the adventurers 
was taken. ti 

Among the first four captured was an eighteen- 
year-old boy named Parrott, from an Ohio 
regiment. His captors bent him double over a 
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Jarge stone and, while four men held his hands 
and feet, a Confederate licutenant laid upwards 
of a hundred lashes on his bare back with a raw- 
hide in an endeavour to make him tell the names 
of the party, their object, and who had driven 
the engine. The Confederate authorities claimed 


for washing either themselves or their clothing, 
they were not allowed to leave the dungeon for 
any purpose, and in that warm climate suffered 
terribly from the heat. In spite of the precau- 
tions taken, however, Andrews escaped, but was 
trailed by the bloodhounds, recaptured, and 
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Map showing where the various incidents related in this story occurred. 


that he finally gave the information, but the 
Federals say that he stood the punishment and 
told nothing. However that may be, the Con- 
federates found out, either from him or from 
someone else, all they wanted to know, and 
treated the whole party with great severity. 
The raiders were confined in a cellar reached only 
by a trap-door, through which a scanty supply 
of food was let down twice a day ; they were all 
handcuffed and, in addition, chained together in 
batches of two or three. There were no facilities 


brought back so heavily chained that he could 
scarcely move. 

“ Boys,” he said to some of his comrades who 
were being taken out for trial, “if I never see 
you here again, try to meet me on the other side 
of Jordan.” 

He was hanged on June 7th and seven others 
of the party on June 18th. The remaining 
fourteen, for some reason, never came to trial, 
but were moved about from one prison to 
another, In October eight of them escaped, and 
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in the following March, 1863, the last six men 
were exchanged as prisoners of war. Several of 
the survivors are still living. 

It might be thought that the whole party, 
being in plain clothes, might well have expected 
summary execution as spies. Those brought to 
trial, however, pleaded that they could not be 
treated as spies seeing that they were not 
engaged in collecting information, but were 
performing an act of warfare in the enemy’s 
country, and further, that the Confederate 
Government had set a precedent by authorizing 
its guerrilla soldiers to wear citizen’s dress— 
probably because it was unable to provide them 


direction on that particular day, which caused 
serious delay; but the main cause was the fact 
that the pursuit was taken charge of by a man 
of such energy and pertinacity as Captain Fuller. 
He was well backed up, too, by his friend Murphy, 
and also by Bracken, the engineer of the “ Texas,” 
who ran his engine backwards for over fifty 
miles, two of them with a whole freight-train 
behind him, made twelve stops, picked up the 
two cars left on the track by Andrews and 
switched them on to a siding, all in one hour and 
five minutes, which would be a pretty good 
performance even in these days of much higher- 
powered locomotives. Captain Fuller died at 


“The stolen engine " as it appears to-day. 


with uniforms. This plea had weight, and 
some members of the court - martial which 
tried them wished them to be treated as 
ordinary prisoners of war, though the majority 
decided for the death penalty, and it was 
duly carried out. 

The Andrews raid was carefully planned and 
conducted with skill and daring. That it failed 
was due partly to there being an unexpected 
number of freight-trains moving in the opposite 


Atlanta in 1905 ; Murphy and Bracken are still 
living, or were very recently. 

If the reader of this narrative ever visits 
Chattanooga he can see the old “ General” on 
which the Andrews party made their wild ride 
standing in the Union depot, where, bearing an 
appropriate inscription, it has been placed as a 
permanent monument to the “ heroes of the blue 
and grey,” who together made the history of the 
most momentous day in its working life. 


By 
FRANK H. 
ITELLAND, 
FZS, FRGS. FERAL 


( LTHOUGH it is a 
of YA dozen years or so 
Wa fos | Since the first tra- 
! Wa | veller went from 

"the Cape to Cairo, 
and the journey has since been 
done by others, the crossing of 
the Dark Continent by this 
route can scarcely yet be re- 
garded as commonplace. Not 
only because no other traveller 
has ever taken the exact route 
followed by my friend Chol- 
meley and myself, but also 
because there are perhaps more 
changes taking place to-day 
in Africa than anywhere else 
in the world, this journey of 
ours—some incidents of which 
I propose to narrate—will, I 
think, prove to be of interest 
to WIDE WorLp readers. We 
have both spent many years 
in Central Africa, living and 
working amongst the natives, 
and the study and comparison 
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CYCLINGTO 


The Author, Mr. Frank H. Melland, as he 
appeared during the journey here described. 


An account of an adven- 
turous journey on foot and 
by cycle from Rhodesia to 
Egypt, undertaken by 
Messrs. F. H. Melland and 
BE. H. Cholmeley, of the 
North - Eastern Rhodesia 
Administration. The two 
travellers met with many 
curious experiences and saw 
many strange sights during 
their unique expedition. The 
illustrations are from photo- 
graphs by the author. 


of the different tribes en- 
countered en route formed in 
itself a fascinating study. 

I shall not dwell upon North- 
Eastern Rhodesia, whence 
we started, as an account of 
this fertile province of the 
Empire hardly comes within 
the scope of an article descrip- 
tive of our journey, but propose 
to confine myself to German 
East Africa, the Victoria 
Nyanza, the Uganda Protecto- 
rate, and the River Nile. 

The station from which I 
started is called Mpika, a beau- 
tiful spot on the edge of the 
Muchinga hills, which has been 
my home since 1901. As may 
be supposed, making all the 
arrangements for the journey 
entailed a good deal of work, 
as it is far harder to get equip- 
ment and make the necessary 
preparations when one is in the 
heart of Africa—two thousand 
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three hundred miles from CapeTown—and several 
of the things I had ordered from home were 
delayed, so that I could not get off when I-meant 
to, and was four days late in starting. It wasa 
busy morning, but by ten o’clock my carriers 
were off for the first camp, fifteen miles away, and 
I myself got away an hour later, receiving many 
parting presents from the natives, chiefly brace- 
lets (of which there were over seventy), many 
rings, two sixpences—representing three days’ 
wages to the givers—and a cheap tin-opener. I 
said good-bye to my colleagues and mounted my 
bicycle, a new machine, setting off first to the 
lines to visit my old headman, who was too ill 
to céme out to see me off. Then I moved on to 
the North Road. The police were drawn up at 
the side, and the bugle sounded “ Present arms ” 
as I cycled slowly through the crowd that 
thronged the narrow roadway, pressing more 
and more bracelets on me as I passed, and 
gradually thinning out till there remained but 
a faithful and enthusiastic score who ran the 
first seven miles with me. There I halted for 
lunch, and reached my first camp at three 
o’clock. 

Six days later I reached Kasama, where 
Cholmeley was waiting for me, and, after a day 
there, we set out together, leaving at three 
o’clock with another friend whose way lay with 
ours for the first few miles. We only went seven 
miles that day, which took us forty minutes, and 
it was in every way an auspicious start for our 
expedition. Both of us were in the best of 
health and spirits and looking forward with keen 
pleasure to whatever might lie ahead of us on 
our long journey. We soon reached Abercorn, 
the northernmost post in Rhodesia, and it was 
here that we crossed the border into German 
territory. i 

‘ Northern Rhodesia and Ger- 
A Wonderful man East Africa are bounded 
Waterfall. by a line drawn roughly from 
the south end of Lake Tan- 
ganyika to the north end of Lake Nyassa, and 
at the Tanganyika end the boundary is formed 
by the Kalambo River, which, at the dry season, 
during which we passed it, is not more than 
fifteen feet broad. It falls suddenly into a 
gorge nearly a quarter of a mile deep, and the 
fall has a sheer drop of seven hundred feet— 
nearly twice the height of the Victoria Falls on 
the Zambesi. The flow of water, of course, is 
relatively small. The pool into which the cascade 
falls is so deep that up to now no one has been 
able to fathom it. The cliffs abound with mara- 
bout storks, and the birds present a marvellous 
spectacle, perched as they are upon the numerous 
ledges, while others circle across the gorge, which 
is about six hundred feet from side to side. 


After leaving the Kalambo our next objective 
was Bismarckburg, the border station in the 
German Protectorate. This is only thirteen 
miles distant, but the road is hilly and mostly 
unsuitable for bicycles, so we had to make the 
journey on foot. About half-way we got on to 
the ridges overlooking Tanganyika and had a 
superb view of the lake, which is of an almost 
incredible blue, without a suspicion of purple. 
It was hot work climbing down the rocky track, 
and we were glad when we reached the fertile 
little valley, with a bright, clear, mountain 
stream that falls into the head of Bismarckburg 
Bay. After a brief halt here for a wash and 
tidy-up we made tracks for the fort, which we 
saw standing at the end of a small promontory, 
though the road was not all smooth going, as 
we had to flounder under a midday tropical sun 
through half a mile of ankle-deep sand before 
we reached the main road. The fort is sur- 
rounded by a fortified stone wall on the land 
side, and by barbed wire on the lake shore. 

We were hospitably entertained by the officer 
in charge and spent two nights there, getting an 
opportunity of studying life in a German tropical 
garrison. At the moment the chief officer was 
away, and so was the.doctor, the remaining 
members of the staff being the sub-lieutenant 
and a sergeant. The latter superintends the 
drilling and looks after the post-office and tele- 
graph work ; the former appears to do very little 
except when someone arrives to pay customs 
dues, the trial of native cases, according to him- 
self, taking but half an hour a week. There is 
no tennis court or golf links, as there would be 
on a British station, and so far as we could see 
the officer’s exercise consists of strolls within 
the barbed wire and battlements, and once in 
the evening to the police lines and back. We 
kept him fairly busy while we were there, paying 
our customs dues, taking out licences, and 
changing our money into German currency. 
We found that the Indian traders were so keen 
on obtaining English gold that they would give 
us much more than the amount of nominal 
exchange. A great deal of money has been spent 
on Bismarckburg, as on all other German 
stations, and the buildings, which are of stone, 
plastered and whitewashed, are very well built. 
The native police, who wear a khaki uniform 
with boots and puttees, slouch about in a very 
slovenly manner, and do not look anything like 
so smart as the British troops and police, in 
khaki “ shorts” and bare feet, that one sees in 
Nyassaland, Northern Rhodesia, British East 
Africa, and Uganda. 

It was early afternoon and extremely hot 
when we left the German fort, so that the stiff 
clim.b up the escarpment from the lake was very 
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trying, but we were repaid by the comparatively 
cool temperature as we got above the lake level. 
The road was fairly well engineered, and took 
off the worst 
slopes, but still it 
was very rocky ; 
the scenery, how- 
ever, as the road 
wound in and out 
among the wooded 
slopes, was very 
fine, and when we 
halted at intervals 
to take breath we 
got glorious views 
of the blue lake 
which we were 
leaving behind. 
No incidents of 
any interest oc- 
curred during the 
next few days 
except an occa- 
sional puncture, 


Repairing a puncture 
beside a convenient 
brook. 


Mr. Choimeicy, the Author's companion, exhibiting the capabilitics of the bicycie to the natives at Mwazye. They 
before, and were vastly interested. 


had never seen a cycle 


which had to be repaired by the roadside at 
some handy stream, but punctures are not very 
common when one has stout tyres, such as the 
Dunlop S.A. thorn-proof tyre, or chrome leather 
bands inside the outer cover. In fact, cycling 
in Africa is not such a serious undertaking as 
might be imagined. The roads, though thcy 
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look rough, generally have a smooth surface on 
that part where the natives walk—they always 
go in single file. When there are no roads the 
little native paths, 
though narrow, 
are generally 
excellent to ride 
over, having been 
made by the 
human foot. Sand 
and rocks are the 
two greatest 
obstacles to the 
cyclist, but one 
rarely meets them 
for long con- 
secutive stretches, 
and_ practically 
the only other 
difficulty is when 
thenativepathhas 
become a water- 
way, and forms a 
deep furrow, on 
the sides of which 
the pedals catch. 


wi 


At this period, and all through German 
territory, we were sharing a bicycle, the Humber 
belonging to my companion, which, though it 
had seen a great deal of hard wear in Rhodesia 
before we started, proved a most effective 
machine, and gave no trouble whatever through- 
out the long journey to Gondokoro. No bicycle 
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could have been more satisfactory than this 
Humber, but mine was very different, and had 
broken down before we had gone two hun- 
dred and fifty miles, the two-speed gear being 
defective. It had a faulty cone, which had 
splayed out, and the broken bits had completely 
stripped the cogs, so that I was obliged to cable 
from Abercorn to England for-another internal 
mechanism to replace it ; and when I received 
it I found that it was. of a different model and 
did not fit my machine! I got it ground down 
at Nairobi, but then it proved weak, and was a 
source of constant annoyance and trouble, so 


considerable amount of exertion, and, as the 
average day’s march was about fifteen miles, it 
worked out for each of us at some. five miles 
walking together and ten miles walking and 
cycling alone. 

Four days after ‘eaving Bismarckburg we 
reached Mwazye Mission,where the bicycle caused 
considerable amusement to the natives, who had 
never seen one before, and I rode as fast as I 
could along the road by the mission garden to 
show them what speed could be attained, while 
Cholmeley rode in and out of the crowd of natives, 
pulling up short and turning quickly, and gene- 


Wafipa natives who came to inspect the travellers and their strange mount. 


that even when I had it in a rideable condition 
I envied Cholmeley his efficient Humber. 

Being reduced to one machine for seven 
hundred and fifty miles, we adopted the plan of 
walking for an hour or two together, after which 
one of us would cycle ahead for an hour, travel- 
ling about six miles. The rider would then dis- 
mount, leaving the bicycle by the roadside—a 
perfectly safe proceeding, as natives cannot 
ride—and walk on. Some time later the pedes- 
trian would reach the bicycle and, mounting, 
would catch up his companion after another 


spin of about six miles. This plan saved us a 
Vol. xxxii,—32, 


rally exhibiting his powers and control over the 
machine, which caused much amazement. 

The mission js one of the 
The Fulfilment of stations of the Péres Blancs, 


a Prophecy. or White Fathers, whose 
headquarters are at Algiers, 
and whose “sphere ” extends from the centre 


of Uganda, near Hoima, to the south of North- 
Eastern Rhodesia and the borders of Nyassa- 
land. This station is a particularly healthy 
one, standing about six thousand feet above 
sea-level, and is largely used as a sanatorium 
for the less healthy ones, The tribe inhabiting 
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this district consists of the Wafipa, who are 
peculiar from the fact that they are ruled over 
by a foreign clan or family of Hamitic or Galla 
stock, called Watwaki. The story of how this 
family obtained the chieftainship of an alien 


tribe, as narrated to us, is interesting, and may 
be briefly summed up as follows. Some hundred 
and fifty years ago a Hamitic woman called Unda, 
with two daughters and a small retinue, who had 
come from the North, was residing with the 
King of Lulungu, a district to the south-west of 
Lake Tanganyika. Near by, at Milanzi, lived 
the King of Lufipa. He was acquainted with an 
ancient prophecy about these women, so the 
legend runs, and told his wife that if any “ white ” 
women came they were on no account to be 
allowed to sit in his royal chair, as, were they to 


do so, the sovereignty of the Wafipa would pass 
from him to them. One day when he was absent 
hunting this Hamitic woman, Unda and her 
two daughters arrived, and Unda asked the 
wife of the King of Lufipa for his royal chair. 


Either without thinking, or overawed by the 
stronger character of the visitor, she gave it to 
her, and the King of Lufipa on his return found 
the “white” or light-coloured woman sitting 
in his chair, and immediately abdicated in her 
favour, the tribe acquiescing in the change of 
tule. Unda found husbands for her daughters 
from a tribe called the Wanika, but since then 
their descendants have only married within the 
family thus founded, marrying first cousins, and 
even sisters. The family, before very long, 
split into two branches, which were constantly 
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The black nuns at Zimba. 


at war with one another ; but even when at war, 
if there happened to be a shortage of women in 
one branch, a member of that branch would seek 
for and obtain a bride from the branch he was 
fighting against rather than marry outside the 
family. Of the two branches one is now ruled 
over by Kiatu, the son of Kaputi, the descendant 
of one of the original disputants, Wakuire, the 
other by a female descendant of the other dis- 
putant, Wakukatanga, called Sa. In the photo. 
on page 450—which was taken at Sakaliro’s 
village, where we met her—this latter chieftainess 
is seen seated. She is much spoilt by the incon- 
gruous clothes she is wearing, but her features 
are distinctly Hamitic, like those of the members 
of the Bahima caste in Uganda, who form an 
aristocracy similar to that of this Watwaki 
family, and rule in the Toro and Ankole pro- 
vinces of that Protectorate. She is of quite a 


different type from those of the Wafipa over 
whom she rules, whose features are con- 
siderably coarser. This Watwaki family all 
have a skin of a lighter colour than that of the 
surrounding natives, and their noses are slightly 
aquiline in spite of the mixture of Wanika blood. 
They are, moreover, considerably more intelli- 
gent than their subjects. 

We descended the escarpment from Mwazye 
to Lake Ikwa, which necessitated a drop of 
nearly four thousand feet, and was very diffi- 
cult, as the gradient was often two in three. The 
path was precipitous, and very slippery, owing 
to the dry grass, which gave our boots no grip. 
At times we had to cling on to any friendly 
bough or rock that presented itself, and even to 
the high grass. We then traversed the hot valley 
to Simba Mission station, where we found 
another member of the Watwaki family, who— 
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like the founder of the race—was called Unda, 
but is now known as Sceur Agnes. Educated 
at Karema Mission, on Lake Tanganyika, she 
had decided to take the veil, and persuaded 
three other girls, daughters of local chiefs, to 
follow her example. These four “ sisters” now 
form part of the Péres Blancs Mission, and have 
a house close by the dwelling of the local fathers. 
In the illustration Sceur Agnes is seen sitting, ; 
the two to her right are Wenemalungu, from the 
western shore of Tanganyika, while the sister 
on her left is of the Bende tribe, from the east of 
the lake. We visited these sisters in their house, 
and were much struck by its cleanliness and 
order. They are the only African natives from 
any part of Central Africa who have ever become 
nuns, so that they interested us immensely, and 
it is a good example of the influence that this 
extraordinary Watwaki family hold over others 
that Unda not only wished to become a religieuse 
herself, but was able to persuade ordinary native 
women to follow her example and vow them- 


excellent cake and a sweet and sent them round 
to us. 

The Wakwa, who live down in Rukwa, are 
closely allied to the Wafipa, and have also come 
within the dominion of the Watwaki family. 
Lake Ikwa itself is peculiar from the fact that 
while several rivers flow into it, none flow out. 
As can be seen from the maps, this lake extended 
over a large area, but thirty years ago, owing to 
successive years of drought, the northern half 
dried up. The natives attribute this to the fact 
that a German explorer, who died and was in- 
terred at the north end of the lake, drank all the 
water after he had been buried! The lake and 
the surrounding rivers contain a great many 
fish and crocodiles, and, at the south end, hippos. 
When the northern part af the lake dries up a 
heavy deposit of potash is left, which is used by 
the natives for mixing with snuff, and is also 
largely used for barter. A great wind, known 
as kikulwe, comes towards the end of the dry 
season, and blows up the sand and potash to 


A native woman making beer. 


Selves to celibacy, which is so contrary to all 
African ideas. They are dressed in blue print, 
and do a lot of good work among the women and 
children in the surrounding villages, and also 
attend to the washing and sewing of the 
mission to which they are attached. While 
we were staying with the fathers they made an 


such an extent that even the sun is obscured ; 
when this wind subsides, for miles around a 
heavy deposit remains. The lake filled up again 
between 1900 and 1902, but since then has been 
steadily getting shallower. Mirages are common 
on the lake and lake shore, and are called 
“ amangisisi’”” by the Wakwa, 
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The Wakwa differ from most of the neighbour- 
ing tribes in that, instcad of having a vague 
theistic belief, coupled with reverence for family 
spirits, they are frankly pagan, and worship 
primarily the sun (N.‘aka), which they believe 
to be the giver and preserver of life. They 
believe that the sun had at one time a battle 
with the moon, in which the moon was badly 
worsted, the scars of the conflict being still 
visible upon its face. Because of its defeat they 
do not worship the moon. After the sun they 
pay homage to sundry large trees and rocks in 
which snakes are found, and next in reverence 
come all snakes, especially the puff adder and 
python. After the snakes they venerate Mwena, 
the lake deity, and finally Azimu, or family spirits. 

Sun-worship is unaccompanied by any out- 
door ritual, the prayers being conducted inside 
the hut in private, when supplications are made 
for life and health. The worship of the sacred 
places and objects, of which there are nine, all 
either trees or rocks, is entirely in the hands of 
the priests, who are the only people who can 
offer sacrifice or conduct worship at any of the 
sacred places. They have the power to order 
attendance for worship at any of them at any time 
they please—an order which must be obeyed by 
all. Moreover, everyone, even the chiefs, has 
to make a present of beer to the priest before 
attending. Beer-making, of which an illustra- 
tion is given, might be said to be the principal 
industry of this tribe. The method of manu- 
facture is as follows. The grain is put into 
baskets, which are placed in a stream until 
germination begins. It is then mixed with water, 
boiled, and well stirred, which is the part of the 
process shown in the photograph, after which 
it is put on one side and allowed to ferment a 
little. It is very thick, and is usually diluted 
with water after it is made. 

There are three priests, who are succeeded 
at death by their sons. Each has charge of 
certain sanctuaries only. When proceeding to 
worship the priest attires himself in a cotton 
cloth of native manufacture, encircling his arm 
with large white beads and his neck with small 
blue ones. He takes with him the ilwazi (chief’s 
sceptre) and the small bow of the marriage cere- 
mony (amakoliwve), and is accompanied by two 
small girls and a small boy. One of the girls 
carries his chair, the other a basket of flour, 
while the boy carries a small drum, and the 
whole village follows a short distance behind. 
Arrived at the sacred rock (or tree, as the case may 


be) the priest advances and announces in a loud 
voice that the ceremony is beginning, and spills 
some beer and flour upon the ground. He then 
drinks some beer from a pot and hands the rest 
round to others in a calabash. All the people 
chant, striking the spears which they hold in their 
left hands with a small stick. The priest then 
proceeds to the sacrifice, which takes the form of 
either a sheep or a cock—if the former, a black 
one ; if the latter, a white one—and sprinkles 
the blood upon the ground. After this they all 
return to the village, and the people salute the 
priest by lying down and clapping their hands, 
crying out, ‘‘ Monse mukuiu tata.” 
These priests wield con- 
“Smelling Out” siderable power over the 
the Cause of _ natives in various ways, and 
Death, many of their customs are 
very interesting. On the 
death of any individual steps are taken to ascer- 
tain whether death was due to sorcery or to a 
summons by an ancestor’s spirit. If the former, 
the guilty person is “smelt out” in the usual 
way, and caused to make reparation; if the 
latter, the priest proceeds to divine which 
ancestor’s spirit it is that has called the deceased. 
To do this he takes certain roots and leaves 
which are supposed to have magical properties, 
chews them, and spits them out into the palm 
of his hand, rolling them thereon with a small 
stick. Then, having already taken the precau- 
tion of ascertaining which ancestor’s spirit is 
suspected by the relatives of the deceased, he 
names him as having been selected by his magic. 
For this service the priest dcmands a small fee. 
Having once divined the spirit who is responsible, 
he orders the disinterment and burning of the 
remains ; a very high fee is exacted, and he him- 
self is the only person qualified to undertake the 
work. 
All the relatives of the deceased accompany 
the priest to the grave of the person to be ex- 


_ humed. The priest sprinkles the grave and its 


immediate neighbourhood with medicines, and 
the relatives then proceed to disinter the remains. 
Any bones found are removed and sprinkled 
with medicine, and then placed upon a rude 
plank. A fire is then lighted in the grave to 
burn any remains that may have escaped the 
notice of the diggers. The bones that have been 
removed are taken away on the plank and 
burned near a river, into which the ashes are 
then thrown. Finally the people wash them- 
selves and the ceremony is at an end. 


(To be continued.) 


By JULIE SUTHERLAND. 
ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


An exciting story from New Zealand. 


“It is a true record of an incident from the life of a small 
farmer in the North Island of New Zealand,” writes the authoress. 


««My brother is the ‘Newton’ 


of the story, and I was there when the boar was killed.” 


oa FVER the hills the rosy dawn came 
(4 (a) leaping, chasing the shadows from 
f ws forest and fern, and flooding the 
Neeoe valley with sunlight. Instantly it 
" awoke with a thousand voices. A 
lark rose singing from the hillside ; across the 
valley an old cock pheasant shook his wings and 
crowed, to be answered by another farther 
away ; and on a deep pool in the river a dozen 
wild ducks went flapping along the water- 
- surface on purple wings. 

Where a lonely iron whare stood at the foot 
of the hills a thin blue line of smoke circled 
upwards. Presently the door opened, and a 
young man in shirt-sleeves stood for a while 
listening to the songs of tué and bell-bird. 

“ What luck, to get a day like this!” he said 
to himself. From a spring near by he brought 
a bucket of water, and, filling an iron kettle, 
hung it over a blazing log fire. The rest he 
poured into a tin basin, which stood on a bench 
outside the door, and for a few minutes enjoyed 
himself, dipping his face and head again and 
again into the cold water. He did not take ten 
-minutes over his breakfast, then cleaned up the 
whare, lit a cigarette, and stood listening again. 
Down the track a sheep called ; then another, 
and another. 

. “Hear that, Fly?” he said to his collie. 
“They are coming, and we shall have a great 
muster.” 

There is an unwritten law amongst the back- 
block farmers of New Zealand that each one, 
when he musters, shall give his neighbours 
notice, that they may come and claim their own 
sheep, for the hill-fences are never quite secure ; 
trees often fall on them, and slips carry them 


away. Newton had much the largest holding 
in the district, and half-a-dozen of his neighbours 
had offered to help with the big muster. 

Soon they came, and all was noise and bustle. 
Greetings were exchanged, dogs barked and 
fought with each other, straps were unbuckled 
and saddles and bridles flung across the fence, 
while some of the horses bucked at each other, 
and others rolled on the grass. 

They were a fine lot of steady young fellows, 
hard as nails, clean-limbed, keen-eyed, sure- 
footed, and light-hearted as boys. 

“Say, Newton,” said Sandy, a tall, straight 
Scot, “look at Daly’s new hat. He wanted it, 
too; for the one he had on yesterday was a 
crownless band with half a brim.” 

Daly was Irish, quick-witted and excitable. 
His blue eyes twinkled merrily. “ And if it 
was,” he retorted, “ I wore it out lifting it to the 
girls ; they will always be smiling at me. It is 
no wonder yours lasts so long—you won’t catch 
them smiling at a spindle-legged divil like you.” 

Sandy grinned as he lit his pipe. There was 
one who smiled on him, but Daly knew nothing 
about that. 

As the day would be a long one each man 
carried a small lunch, and something to drink, 
for it would be evening before they could reach 
home again. Before leaving the whare Newton 
covered up the fire. It had not been out for six 
years, although, when he had business in the 
nearest town, he was often away for three days. 
He also tucked a sheath-knife in his belt and 
took his field-glasses. Then he directed his 
friends where to go. Two were to take the main 
ridge on the right, two more that on the left. 
The rest were to work the hills and valleys 
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between. Tle went with the two on the left, as 
he wished to get some “ stowaways ” there— 
animals that had never been shorn before. 

“There are three on that ridge, too, Daly,” 
he said; “but if you take my advice you will 
leave them alone.” 

“ Right,” answered Daly, the Irishman, “I’m 
not keen on them divils.” 

In less than an hour sheep began to move in 
all directions, calling mournfully to each other 
from hill and valley. Above the barking of 
dogs men’s voices could be heard occasionally. 
“Way back, tike—’way back!” and ‘“ You 
black son of a gun, I’ll chew your ear if I get 
hold of you!” There were other words, too, 
better left unwritten. 

Towards noon all was going splendidly and 
the sheep travelling well. For miles and miles, 
so far as the eye could see, they stretched out, 
like long white ribbons, along the hill-sides, all 
moving slowly in one direction towards the 
home-paddocks. 

Up a steep hill near the half-way gates, 
cursing and swearing, came Daly, driving in 
front of him three “ stowaways.” 

They were a picture, those sheep. Fat and 
beautifully clean, their wool, at the sides, 
trailed along the ground as they ran. They were 
three years old and had never been shorn. 

“ Look at them, Sandy ; ain’t they beauties ?” 
cried Daly.“ They are just as sulky as they can 
be, and if I leave them, or take me eyes off them 
one minute, they will give me the slip; but I’ve 
got them now.” 

“ Well done; Daly,” said Sandy ; and he went 
to help him put them through the gates before 
the men sat down to eat their lunch. They were 
tired and hungry and thirsty, and glad of the 
rest. But they never got it. One of the dogs 
suddenly uttered a short, sharp yell; then 
another ; then all of them. 

“ Pigs!” yelled Sandy. “Call the dogs! 
Quick, man! or we sha’n’t get another turn out 
of them.” Daly seized a lump of wood and 
hurled it at the dogs as they passed, close 
on the pigs. They shouted; they called; 
they whistled. They might as well have tried 
to stop the wind, for there is nothing bush dogs 
are keener after than a pig-hunt. Daly fairly 
went mad. 

He cursed and swore, he raved and danced, 
he threw down his hat and jumped on it twice. 
Then, with a final, ‘To blazes with the pigs!” 
he sat down on a log, speechless. 

“ Rotten luck!” growled Sandy. ‘ We stood 
to get the best muster ever known, and now it is 
fairly cut in half. But my big collie was not 
with the rest. I wonder where——?” 

He did not finish, for Daly had leaped on the 


top of a stump, shouting, “ Quick, Sandy, for 
your life !” 

There, not three yards away, stood a huge 
black boar, a gaunt, savage, hairy monster. 
Already the foam was gathering on his jaws, 
where the great, strong, pointed tusks curved in 
a half-circle upwards, against the shorter, 
thicker ones of his upper jaw. His eyes glowed 
like burning coals, the bristles along his back 
stood up half a foot ; his body was scarred, and 
his ears slit and torn, telling of past battles. He 
had evidently been some distance away from the 
rest of the therd when the dogs disturbed them, 
and had waited for a chance to make for his 
retreat four ridges away, where, backing himself 
into a hollow log, he could defy men and dogs 
alike, as he had defied them for years ; for none 
would face those formidable, death-dealing jaws, 
once he was there. Year after year he had taken 
toll of Newton’s lambs—he had eaten scores of 
them. Year after year he had been hunted, but 
always managed to escape with his life. He was 
known to all the settlers for miles round, and 
they had all, one time and another, been out for 
his blood, but he still defied them. 

The big, black collie came yelping after him 
now, and, with a rush, they were off over the 
ridge. 

Sandy’s eyes gleamed with the light of battle. 
“Come on, Daly,” he called, and away they 
went also. 

Over on the left ridge, Newton, with his ficld- 
glasses, had watched the scene. He felt for his 
knife, and grinned. 

“ Pigs !”” he called to his dogs. They listened 
a moment, tense, quivering. That word acted 
like magic. 

“Way after them!” he cricd, pointing with 
his hand. 

They needed no further bidding, but went like 
the wind. Shutting the half-way gates, Newton 
ran to a high point on the ridge, and, putting his 
hand to his mouth, uttered a long, ringing 
“ Coo-ee.” It was answered from below. 

“ Can you fellows hear me ? ” he shouted. 

“ Yes !”? came the answer. “ What’s up?” 

“ Let the sheep go,” he called. “Shut your 
gates there. Daly and Sandy are after the big 
black boar of Number Four ridge. If we all go 
we might be a match for him this time. He will 
soon be coming your way. ‘Try and stop him, or 
he will reach his hollow log.” 

The effect on the men was electrical. They 
armed themselves with big sticks, and waited. 
It was annoying that not one of them had either 
rifle or axe or knife. The boar came tearing 
down through the bush, Sandy and Daly, with 
their dogs, in hot pursuit, scrambling over 
brambles and cliffs, stumbling through supple- 
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jacks, regardless of bruises and thorns. The 
boar, seeing more men and dogs, halted in the 
ravine at the bottom, and there began a great 
fight. Already he knew they had no rifle; he 
had felt the sting of bullets too often not to know 
what they meant, and none came now. The men, 
empty-handed, dared not approach too near, so 
they encouraged the dogs ; but even they feared 
to attack him. Presently Newton’s dogs joined 
them, and Fly, without a moment’s hesitation, 
sprang straight at the boar and fastened savagely 
on his ear. He flung her off like a cork, inflicting a 
gash on her shoulder ; but she was at’ him again, 
and this time the other dogs were with her. 
With a snort he charged right among them, 
ripping right and left, wounding them dreadfully, 
and one of Daly’s never moved again. 

That roused Daly. He 
seized a huge stone and 
hurled it straight at the 


boar’s head. Witha bound the 
brute sprang forward, and was ~ 
off up the opposite ridge. He 
knew a ledge there, with a high 
bluff on one side and the cliff 
on the other, where the men 
could not reach him; and he 
got there with the dogs yelp- 
* ing round him. 

Foaming, and champing his 
jaws, he faced them again, his 
tail to the bluff. In no time 
he had killed two more and 
tossed them over the cliff into 
the ravine below. Three others 


were badly wounded, and still he was unhurt. 

Newton, knowing every habit and haunt of the 

beast, felt sure he would seek the ledge, as he 

had often done before ; and there on the top 

of the bluff, he waited for him. He had 

apy together some lumps of shell-rock, 
ard as flint and as heavy as he could lift. 

“ Any of you boys got a knife ?”’ he called. 

Receiving an answer in the negative, he told 
them to call off the dogs. 

“ T’'m going to try and hit him with this shell- 
rock, and if I can stun him I will slip down and 
stick the brute,” he said. 

Seeing an opportunity, he dropped a lump. 
It hit the boar between the eyes, and he staggered 
and fell, but was up again almost immediately. 
Down dropped another bit of rock. It missed 

him. The next shot was a lump as 


ah big as Newton could lift. The 


“The boar flung her off like a cork, inficting « gash on her shoulder.” 
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was again hit on the head. He fell like a ——> 
log, and Newton, grasping a sapling that 

grew on the top of the bluff, let himself \ 
down as far as he could ; then dropped on 
his feet close beside the boar. Seizing his 
knife he plunged it up to the handle twice 
beneath the great shoulder; but before he 
could reach a place of safety, there was a 
shout from the men opposite. The boar 
had risen and, mad with pain and fury, the 
blood gushing from his wounds, he was at 
the man. Newton felt his boot torn like 
paper, and there was a queer —/£ 
sensation in his leg as the y 
trouser, split to the knee, flew /{ 
back. Then he fell. But Fly 
was not going to leave her 
master without aid. With a 
savage howl she fastened on the, 
brute’s ear again, and began 
pulling backwards. As the boar 
turned to rip her he lost his 
balance, slipped over the ledge, 


| 


1 
| 


and went hurtling down 
into the ravine below. 

Ina few minutes the other 
men reached Newton. With 
their torn handkerchiefs 
they bound up his leg,  betletraraa,' 
which had a long gash 
from ankle to knee, and was bleeding badly. 

“My word ! old man,” said Peter, “ you had 
a narrow shave. You can thank Fly for your 
life. She’s no end of a ripper.” 

Newton said he was all right, and the party 
went down to have a look at the boar. There 


“With a savage howl Fly fastened on 
to the brate’s ear, and began pulling 


he lay, quite still, surrounded by the 
dead and wounded dogs. 

With some difficulty they cut off the 
head, for it was a trophyworth having. 
With their torn shirt-sleeves they 
bound up the dogs’ wounds as well as 
they could, and then started on the 
homeward journey. Between them 
they carried the disabled dogs and 
the boar’s head, occasionally helping 
Newton over the rough places, for he 
was growing weak from loss of blood. 


4s Weary and wounded, scratched and 


bleeding, ragged and torn, but still 
triumphant, they reached the whare 
just as the sun dipped behind the 
western hills. 

Next day the sheep were 
successfully yarded, and among them, to 
Daly’s unbounded delight, were seven beautiful 
“stowaways.” So ended the back-block muster, 
and the boar’s head, mounted and magnifi- 
cent, now rests in a place of honour, the 
admiration of all who behold it. 


By FRANK 


No country in the world, probably, presents such 
a strange mixture of civilization and savagery as 
the island of Formosa, where there are thriving 
towns in close proximity to unexplored forests 
inhabited by truculent tribes addicted to the 
pleasant pastime of head-hunting. The unique 
methods by which the Japanese are striving to 
subjugate these warlike races and secure the 
valuable camphor are interestingly described in 
the following article. Illustrations from photo 
graphs by the Author. 


HE traveller who is tired of conyen- 
tional journeys and who is anxious 
to visit an “unspoilt” country 
where he can enjoy the comforts of 
civilization and at the same time 


OGCGCO KOCH. 


taste some of the thrills and excitement 
attendant upon encounters with unsubdued 
savage tribes should certainly make a trip to 
Formosa, that wonderful island 
ing off the coast of China which 
od into the possession of Japan 
In 1895. 

Here, along the eastern coast, he 
will find prosperous towns, with fine 
harbours and wharves, spacious 
streets and magnificent residences, 
schools and churches, elec- 
tric light, and ample water 
supply —all the luxuries, i 

y 


in fact, of a European 


Some of the trained native levies who, under the command of Japanese 
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city. He can journey comfortably by train 
from one place to another, passing through 
vast tea-gardens and rice-fields. Everything 
is civilized, orderly, and safe. Yet only 
a few miles inland, among the mountains and 
forests, dwell fierce, unconquered tribes, whose 
chief aim and ambition in life is to gather human 
heads. 

During my secent travels in Japan and China 
I heard a good deal about the head-hunters of 
Formosa, and how the Japanese Government, 
for the sake of the valuable camphor industry, 
had determined to either subjugate them or wipe 
them out of existence. Until recently the entire 
world has practically depended for its supply of 
camphor upon Japan, which has held almost a 
monopoly of the production oi that very neces- 
sary article. 
The Germans, 
however, have 
begun to 
manufacture 
“ synthetic” 
or artificial 
camphor on 
a large scale, 
and are now 
competing in 
the market to 
an alarming 
extent. 

It is very 
necessary, in 
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these circumstances, that the supply from 
Japanese sources should be maintained, lest it 
should be replaced dnd crowded out by synthetic 
camphor. The camphor trees, which formerly 
grew plentifully in Southern Japan, have, to a 
great extent, been destroyed, owing to neglect 
of a regulation that used to require the planting 
of one seedling for every trce cut, and so the 


‘Two of the guardsmen who maintain the cordon round the 
head-hunters — The posts indicate the boundary of the 
savage country. 


Japanese are obliged to look to Formosa, where 
the camphor laurel flourishes over a great extent 
of territory in virgin forests. ae 

Unfortunately, it is in the mountainous interior 
of the island where the laurel grows—that is to 
say, in a region which has been since the earliest 
times, and is to-day, under savage dominion. 
The natives who occupy this territory are very 
fierce and addicted to head-hunting. Hitherto 
the camphor of their forests. has been obtained, for 
the most part, with their consent, and it has 
been customary to pay money to their chiefs as 
an inducement to refrain from destroying the 
distilling outfits. Nevertheless, trouble has fre- 
quently occurred and the stills have constantly 
been destroyed. 


An unlimited number of labourers can be 
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hired in Japan for sixpence or eightpence a day, but not for any such 
price, nor for many times that amount, can men be obtained to go 
into the forests of Formosa, cut down the camphor trees, and distil 

the gum, at the serious risk of losing their heads. 
y, but head- 
hunting, to the Formosan savage, is a religion ; nothing 
from his point of view is so important, and he will lie 
in wait for many days at a time near a lonely path 
in the woods for the sake of getting one chop at 


known that the Japanese do not lack bray 


a passing camphor-seeker. 

Formosa is a big island—as large as Sardinia 
and Corsica put together. It is two hundred 
and thirty-five miles long, seventy-five 
miles wide, and has an area of thirteen 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-three 
square miles. One half of this area to- 
day is in possession of the savages. 
For some years past Japan has pur- 
sued a rather interesting method for 
the purpose of bringing about their 
eventual subjugation. She has esta- 
blished a “ guard-line” all around the 
mountainous interior, with small 
military outposts at 
intervals along it, 
and has pushed 


A head-hunter’s dwelling —Notice the string of skulls hanging outside. 


this artificial frontier steadily forward, so as to 
restrict the wild people to a slowly but surely 
diminishing area. 

By this means it was anticipated that within 
about twelve years from now the entire island 


It is well 


Quaint cirts used by the 


would be brought under 
civilized control. But the 
present state of the cam- 
phor industry made it desir- 
able to increase the For- 
mosan output of this com- 
modity, so 
a more rapid 
pacification of 
the country has 
become neces- 
sary. To meet 
the expenses of 
this work the 
Japanese Go- 
vernment 
recently voted a 
sum of one mil- 
lion pounds sterling and dispatched 
a large number of troops to the 
island. Thus it has been stated 
that the Formosan savage must 
either become civilized at once or 
be wiped out of existence. It was 
with a view to learning the exact 
state of affairs that I determined 
to visit the island, and in the 
spring of 1913 landed at Taihoku, 
the most northerly town in the 
island at.d the present capital of the colony. 
I mu:zt saj that I made known my inten- 
tions to the officials, and to their great credit 
it should be added that they gave me every 
assistance. I traversed the country from north 
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Formosan cultivators. 


to south by its unique light-gauge railway, 
and struck across’ the interior to the guard- 
lines, where the special Government pass 
I received enabled me to journey along this 
novel “‘ movable frontier” from one mili- 
tary post to another. Here and there I 
even ventured across the border into the 
head-hunters’ country and visited some of 
their quaint but remarkable villages. 

There is no Joubt that Japan deserves 
credit for the work she has done in 
colonizing this interesting possession of 
hers. When she took it over from China 
it was in a state of seething rebellion. 
Many years before the cession the Chinese 
had given up trying to control the turbu- 
lent inhabitants, and therefore the loss of 
the island was looked upon rather in the 
light of a relief. The Powers regarded 
Formosa as a land of savages and pirates, 
and both France and Great Britain had 
practically refused the gift of the island. 
Twice during its tragic history, however, 
it has been held by European nations. 
The Spaniards took possession of it in the 
year 1526, only to be expelled by the Dutch 
in 1642. Nineteen years later a Chinese pirate 
named Koxinga drove out the Dutch and pro- 
claimed himself king of the island, but in 1682 
the Chinese dethroned his successor, and Formosa 
remained a province of the Middle Kingdom 
until it passed into the possession of the Mikado’s 
empire eighteen years ago as a result of the 
Chino-Japanese War. 

Even at that date it was unsafe to land upon 


the island, and the Japanese had to fight their way mile by mile. If 
a vessel happened to be driven ashore it was immediately pounced 
upon by the savages and the crew murdered. 
the British ship Ann was wrecked on the coast to the south- 
west of Tomsui, and the whole of the fifty-seven persons who 
managed to reach the land were beheaded. 
another British vessel, the Larpent, was wrecked on the 
southern coast of the island. All who survived to 
reach the shore were at once seized by the savages, 
some being slaughtered on the spot, while others 


In 1842, for instance, 


In 1850 


were dragged off into the jungle. In 1867, 
when the American vessel Rover ran on a 
rock in the neighbourhood of Takow, the 

captain, his wife, and the crew, after 
reaching the shore with great difficulty, 


were at once brutally murdered. In 1871 a 
large Japanese fishing and trading vessel was 
wrecked on the southern coast, and fifty-four of 
the crew were butchered by the savages. The 
list could be extended, for the island was 
notorious throughout the whole mercantile 
world for the pitiless cruelty of its inhabitants. 
One of the first things the Japanese did when 
they took over this haunt of pirates and savages 
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was to build lighthouses at various points along 
its dangerous coasts to guard the mariner. At 
South Cape, the most southerly point of the 
island, in the country of the dreaded Paiwans, 
where wrecks had been particularly numerous 
and many barbarous outrages had been com- 
mitted upon help- 
less shipwrecked 
sailors, a lighthouse, 
capable of offering 
defence against the 
attacks of the 
savages, was 
erected. The gallery 
on its tower con- 
tained a machine- 
gun mounted to fur- 
nish an all-round 
fire, and the glass 
of its lantern was 
fitted witharmoured 
shutters, loopholed 
for rifles. Not only 
was the tower itself 
of iron, but it rose 
from an iron fort, 
whose casements 
contained water, 
provisions, and am- 
munition to enable 
the staff, if neces- 
sary, to hold out 
against a lengthy 


Camphor-collectors at dinner — These _ work in many places at the risk of their 
ives. 


siege. The bungalows outside this fort were con- 
nected with it by armoured passages, and the 
entire compound was encircled by a stone 
battlement, a wide ditch, and much barbed wire. 
It was garrisoned by a military guard in charge 
of two eighteen-pounders, two machine-guns, 


and a mortar. Now that the 
head - hunters have been driven 
farther inland the lighthouse has ~ 
been considerably modified and 
its guns dismantled. 

The number of the aborigines 
to-day is estimated at about a 
hundred and twenty thousand, 
but no one knows the exact total. 
There are nine distinct tribes, 
each differing from the others in 
physical characteristics, dialects, 
habits, and stock, and decidedly 
hostile one towards another. They 
certainly present an_ interesting 
study to the ethnologist. Speak- 
ing generally, they are of short 
stature, yellow-brown in colour, 
possessing straight, black hair 
and bearing a strong resemblance 
in many respects to the Malayans. 
Their villages consist of perhaps 
only half-a-dozen frail structures, 
which are of little value, and easily 
rebuilt. There are no powerful 
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| tribal chiefs, and the head-hunters live their lives 
quite independent of their neighbours. It was 
clear from what I saw of them that, with the 
exception of the small percentage that have 
accepted “civilization,” they hate their rulers. Yet 
among certain tribes foreigners are comparatively 
safe, though the Japa- 
nese and Chinese are 
not. They certainly 
owe their independence 
to the dense jungle and 
the mountainous charac- 
ter of the country. I have 
seen them craw] through 
almost impenetrable 
underbush and dodge 
their pursuers from reck 


Paiwan chiefs in cere. 
monial dress. 


to rock with all the 
agility of monkeys. 

The largest and 
most powerful tribe 
is that of the 
Atayals, num- 
bering about thirty 
thousand, who 
occupy a. territory 
of some two thou- 
sand five hundred 
square miles in ex- 
tent in the northern 
part of the island, 
a large portion of 
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which has never been ex- 
plored. They tattoo their 
faces quite elaborately, and 
are often referred to as the 
“tattooed savages.” They 
look upon head - hunting 
as the most glorious thing 
in their lives ; human heads 
are required on every occa- 
sion whenever they hold 
any religious rite or cere- 
mony. When a dispute 
occurs between the mem- 
bers of a tribe, the deci- 
sion is given in favour of 
the one who first secures 
a human head. A lad is 
not recognized as 
an adult until he 
has taken a head ; 
in fact, head-hunt- 
ing is considered 
an almost indis- 
pensable part of 
their existence. 
Their methods 
of securing their 
gruesome trophies 
are as follows. 
Several of the 
tribe, equipped 
with rifles 
and _provi- 
sions, ap- 
., proach as 
near as pos- 
sible to the 
frontier and hide them- 
selves in the jungle in 
proximity to a fre- 
quented path. Here, 
whenever the opportu- 
nity arises, they shoot 
passers-by or, emerging 
from their hiding- 
places, they make a 
sudden attack on any 
labourers working near 
by. They will remain 
in the vicinity for a 
number of days and 
are not satisfied until 
they have got the 
much-coveted heads. 
How serious these 
attacks are may be 
gauged when itis stated 
that during the year 
igi2 they killed no 
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fewer than a hundred and eighty-seven 
camphor-gatherers and wounded another 
hundred and ninety. 

Their country is very rich in camphor 
trees, and gold is also known to exist 
there, hence their territory is greatly de- 
sired by the Japanese. It is computed 
that there are over a million camphor trees 
in the forests here, and if these were felled 
at the rate of ten thousand a year—a 
sufficient quantity to yield about three 
million pounds of camphor and some two 
million pounds’ weight of camphor oil, 
which is the amount annually consumed 
—Formosa could supply all the camphor 
the world needs for the next hundred 
years. As the whole industry is under 
Government control a system of re- 
afforestation will be adopted, by which 
the denuded forests will be replaced by 
seedlings, so that the supply will be practi- 
cally inexhaustible. But for many years 
to come the gathering of the camphor 
will be attended with grave risks to human 
life. Every pound of this commodity that 
comes out of Formosa to-day, looking so 
much like fresh-fallen snow, represents 
many drops of human bloods The trees 

are first felled and 
A primitive camphor-still then chopped into 


in the heart of the heads ‘ 
hunters’ country. chips, which are 


A camphor distillery near the East Coast. 
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Japanese officials collecting taxes from the natives. 


subjected to a crude process of distillation, more 
or less on the spot, the vapour, when condensed, 
being deposited in crystals on bamboo-screens. 
This is crude camphor, which is again refined by 
redistillation in the large factories that have 
sprung up in the towns. Scattered over the 
island there are no fewer than eight thousand 
stills, many of them on the very borders of the 
savage districts. 

At present the dreaded Atayals, whose land is 
so rich in these much-sought-after trees, are 
confined to their mountain fastnesses by a guard- 
line stretching for a distance of just over three 


hundred miles. Starting at the coast at 
Dainanou, or Image Point, on the west of the 
island, it traverses the savage districts in the 
central mountain range, and then passes to the 
Saten-Yan, in the upper course of the Shinten 
River. Then, bending to the south-west, it 
crosses the Taikokan River at Sekimon (Stone 
Gate), there turning to the south, and after 
passing over a number of steep mountain ridges 
and ranges crosses several mountain rivers and 
rapids in the savage districts of the Toen, 
Shinchiku, and Taichu Prefectures, finally reach- 
ing the Dakusui River, in the Nanto Prefecture. 


Vol, xxxii,—33. 


A primitive native bridge in the interior. 
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Thus the head-hunters in this territory are 
continually confronted with a ring of soldiers or 
armed police. To step over this boundary-line 
is considered as going into the enemy’s country. 
The line consists of a path, some six feet wide, 
cut through the forests and along the crests of 
the mountains, At every hundred and twenty 
yards there isa guard-house. There are generally 
two to four guardsmen to a house, and every 
fourth or fifth guard-house is designated as a 
“branch superintendent station.” These dwell- 
ings are so designed that they are impenetrable 
to shots, capable of resisting fire, and sufficiently 
strong for ordinary defensive purposes. They 
are surrounded by barriers, entrenchments, wire 


-to that of soldiers on service. 


The Formosan savages are very fond of dancing, which often takes the form bere showo— Huge circles frolic about 


entanglements—sometimes charged with elec+ 
tricity—and even mines. The houses, too, are 
in telephonic communication with one another, 
and at certain strategic points mountain and 
field guns have been set up. 

Where the guard-line traverses a mountain 
stream, it is crossed with ordinary bridges and 
ferry-boats. If both sides of the valley consist 
of precipitous cliffs with foaming rapids running 
underneath, it is crossed with a peculiar suspen- 
sion-bridge constructed of rattans and wire. The 
longest of these measure some four hundred feet 
in length. The duty of the guardsmen is similar 
They have to 


protect the towns and villages near the savage 
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in @ msnoer reminiscent of children’s games. 


Members of a dangerous tribe on the East Coast. 


border, as well as people whose business carries 
them into the savage country. Thus they are 
obliged to be armed day and night and perform 
also the duty of an outpost. Their task is any- 
thing but an enviable one, for they never know 
when they may be attacked themselves or called 
upon to assist their comrades at some distant 
point. , There were over three hundred attacks 
along this frontier last year, some of them lasting 
several, days. Before now the savages have 
swooped down upon isolated guard-houses and 
murdered all their inmates before hclp could 
arrive. 

On seventy different occasions since 1903 this 
line has been advanccd—pushed farther into the 
interior of the country. On fifty of these it was 
with the consent of the savages dwelling in close 
proximity to the border, when the work was 
comparatively easy ; but in the other instances 
it was only carried out in defiance of strong 
opposition on the part of the natives. 

Before the line can be advanced, however, the 
proposed route must be selected ard explored. 
In ordinary circumstances this would be trying 
enough, in mountainous country covered with 
dense forests and subjected to great climatic 
changes, but added to this there is always the 
danger of attack from the savages. The guards 
can relate many narrow escapes frcm death. In 
the course of a day they may have to wind their 
way up steep hills, ranging from two thousand 
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Japanese officials supervising an archery competition among temporarily friendly savages—This particular tribe cherishes a special 
. hatred for the Japanese, but other foreigners are said to be sate among them. 


to eight thousand feet in height, or traverse dark 
valleys covered with thick jungles and tall grass, 
interlaced with prickly vines. Very often, on 
account of the severe storms, they are not able 
to pitch their tents, and are obliged to remain in 
the open, without food, for the whole night. Then 
they are always exposed to the danger of attack 
from the prowling savages, and very often have 
to make a quick retreat, which is often rendered 
more difficult by the presence of wounded 
comrades. , Two years ago an exploration party, 
including the captain in command, was entirely 
wiped out by the dreaded head-hunters. 

After the new route has been mapped out there 
1s the difficulty of constructing the line. If 
resistance is offered it means that an army has 
to be requisitioned to protect the workers. The 
construction of a line twenty-seven and a half 
miles in length in the northern part of the island 
recently occupied one hundred and seven days, 
and during its erection there were no fewer than 
two hundred and seventy-two casualties. 

In addition to the fights along the border the 
savages have frequently risen in large bodies and 
attacked peaceful villages and settlements. In 


the early part of the year 1898 a horde of them 
swooped down upon the village of Shinjo and 
overpowered the little garrison of ten men, 
whom they brutally murdered, as well as many 
of the inhabitants. A battalion of troops was 
at once dispatched against them, but had to 
retire after sustaining heavy losses. In the 
summer of 1900 the savages made a sudden raid 
on the camphor workers in the Taikokan district, 
many of whom were massacred. A punitive 
force was organized and sent against them, but 
this also ended in failure, the captain of the 
company being killed. In 1902 Ji-Ko-ah, a 
savage chief, who had amassed considerable 
wealth by compensation paid to him by the 
camphor-workers, rose in rebellion, and at the 
head of a large force attacked the town of 
Nansho. Luckily the authorities got wind of 
his intentions and troops were hastily dispatched 
to the scene. A campaign that lasted fifty days 
ensued before peace was declared. 

During the years 1905 and 1906 over six 
hundred camphor-workers and one hundred and 
fifty lumbermen and labourers were killed as the 
result of sudden raids. In December of 1908 
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the savages 
induced many 
of the native 
guardsmen to 
mutiny, and it 
was months 
before order 
and discipline 
were restored. 
Meanwhile 
hundreds of 
cam phor- 
workers were 
beheaded and 
their stills de- 
stroyed, while 
a few were 
dragged into 
the jungle and 
held to ran- 
som. In 1910 
there was a 
serious rising 
of the savages, 
and marines had to be landed from the warships 
before the natives were driven back to their 
mountain fastnesses. 

In addition to the guard-line, some three 
hundred miles in length, that encircles ine 
Atayals in the northern part of the island, there 
are several others, but these are much shorter, 
not extending more than fifty miles in length. 
Indeed, most of the tribes in the southern part 


of the island have been partly civilized or have 
realized the futility of further resistance, and 
there is even established among them a sort of 
tural free-delivery mail service, by native , 
letter-carriers. 

All the savages are keen hunters, the rifle 
being their principal weapon. They also use 
long spears, made of bamboo, six or seven feet 
long, with heads eight or nine inches in length. 
They always carry a sword and never put it 
down for a single moment. They are clever 
fishermen, using a kind of narcotic fluid made 
from the roots of a poisonous creeper. This 
fluid is thrown into the stream, and in a little 
while the fish rise to the surface stupefied, and 
are then readily captured by the savages, either 
with their hands or with spears. Their principal 
craft is a kind of catamaran, made of lashed 
bamboo poles and propelled by long oars. The 
Amis adorn their boats with elaborate carvings, 
and are adept in getting them through the rapids 
with which the country abounds. 

Millet and rice form the principal articles of 
food of the Formosan savage. Their garb 
ranges from nudity to gay-coloured garments of 
their own weaving, made from the fibres of 
banana and ramie. The women are kindly 
treated, and have equal rights with the men. 
The Atayals possess in their most populous 


Ao elaborately-carved native canoe. 
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Native boats being hauled through 
the rapids. 


districts a hut elevated 
on poles some twenty feet 
above the ground, where 
newly - married couples 
spend their honeymoons. 
If a wife loses her hus- 
band after the birth of a 
child she is not allowed 
to marry again, the idea 
being that her business 
thereafter is to attend to 
the bringing-up of her 
offspring. Twins are re- 
garded as a bad omen, 
and among some of the 
tribes it is the custom to 
tie them to a tree and 
permit them to perish. 
Sickness is supposed to 
be a punishment inflicted 
by the spirits of the dead, and dreams afford 
a medium through which the spirits com- 
municate with the living. Both the Atayals and 
Paiwans believe the virgin forests to be the 
abode of the shades of their ancestors, and on 
this account trees within certain designated 
areas are never disturbed. Old men and women 
have supernatural powers of the kind usually 
attributed to witches, and for this reason they 
perform the religious rites of the tribe, Spirits 


A head-hunter’s catamaran. 


of dead persons other than ancestors are 
dangerous and possibly malevolent. The 
Atayals consider that the ghosts of their for- 
bears will not be satisfied unless a human 
head is part of the offering made at cere- 
monies. Indeed, to the ethnologist, these 
savage tribes of Formosa, whose territory civili- 
zation covets for the sake of the valuable 
camphor it contains, present a most interesting 
field of study, 
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hunter, who tells this queer little story of a ghostly elephant. 
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Major Schomburgk is one of the best-known big- 
game hunters now living, and will be familiar to 
“Wide World” readers as the man who first 
brought to Burope specimens of the rare pigmy 
hippopotamus, never before seen or shot by a 
white man.* In this story he describes an 
inexplicable affair which happened while he was 
out after elephants. 


SHE adventure which I am about to 
| relate happened during an elephant- 
H hunting expedition that I undertook 
| some three or four years ago into the 
hinterland of German East Africa. 

T had first-rate sport early in my trip, one of 
the elephants that fell to my rifle carrying a pair 
of tusks weighing no less than one hundred and 
eighty-eight pounds, while on another occasion 
I was successful in bagging four big bulls with 
four shots—two rights and two lefts. 

Then came a time when no elephants whatever 
were to be seen. Day after day we drew blank, 
and I was therefore greatly elated when some 
natives from a distance came into my camp with 
the information that a large herd had been 
located at a place called Kisaki, distant a couple 
of days’ march from where I was. 

As you may well imagine, I lost no time in 
hurrying to the spot, only to find on my arrival 
that the herd had travelled ahead of me a 
farther eighteen or nineteen miles, and were then 
believed to be at or near Mayi-Ya-Weta— 
literally “ Smoking Water.” 

This was not the name of a native village, but 
of a salt hot-water spring, which bubbles up in 
the midst of a desolate little valley, or depression, 
surrounded and inclosed on all sides by dense 
tropical jungle. Curiously enough, there is a 
pool of fresh, cold water in the valley, making it 
an ideal camping-ground. 

“ Smoking Water,” however, is a place greatly 
feared by the natives, and my “ boys ” showed 
the strongest objection to going near it. ‘It is 
— * See our issue for April, 1913. 
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haunted by evil spirits,” they said, “ who attack 
and beat anybody venturing there, even in 
broad daylight, while anyone sleeping there is 
certain to be found dead ere morning.” 

“ Well,” I retorted, “I am going to sleep there 
to-night, and you also, and I will warrant that 
we are all alive and well to-morrow morning.” 

The men obeyed orders, though with obvious 
reluctance, and an hour before sundown we 
pitched camp in the valley, about a hundred 
yards from the edge of the spring, and close 
under a solitary dead tree, whose gnarled trunk 
and distorted limbs, all white and blasted, added 
an extra eerie touch to a landscape already 
sufficiently black and desolate. 

I seized the opportunity while supper was 
preparing to enjoy that rarest of luxuries in the 
Central African bush—a warm bath, having 
previously ascertained, by the aid of my pocket- 
thermometer, that the water of the spring was 
not too hot to be unpleasant, provided I kept at 
a safe distance from the central pipe or vent. 

After the meal was over I smoked my usual 
evening pipe, and turned in. 

Now, as a general rule, sleep comes quickly 
and easily to the hunter and explorer in the 
African wilds. No sooner does his head touch 
the pillow than he is off. 

But this night was an exception. Try as I 
would, sleep refused to come to my tired eyes, 
and when, raising myself on my elbow, I peered 
through the darkness to where my followers were 
camped, I saw that they were not even making 
any pretence of trying to rest. Instead, they 
had squatted in a semi-circle round the embers 
of their dying fire, and were talking together in 
low, earnest tones. As this was contrary to camp 
tules and regulations, I called to them, in sharp 
tones, to cease their chattering and lie down at 
once. They obeyed me, though not with their 
usual alacrity, and soon all was silent. 

I am not sure whether I dozed off or not, but 
if I did I was startled into alert wakefulness 
within a very short while by the yapping of my 
little Irish terrier. The sound came from some 
distance away, and was a sort of a frightened 
something betwecn a bark and a howl—quite 
unlike any noise I had ever heard her make on 
any previous occasion. 

Rising quietly, and going in the direction of 
the sound, I presently found the little animal 
cowering and whimpering underneath the blasted 
tree previously mentioned, and on which, before 
retiring, I had hung the carcasses of three harte- 
beests that I had killed that day. She was 
evidently terribly scared, so I took her up in my 
arms to comfort her, and she nestled there, her 
head against my shoulder, shivering and shaking 
all the while. 


I thought possibly she had ween frightened by 
a prowling hyena that had come sniffing after 
the meat, but, although I walked round the tree 
in all directions, nothing was visible. There was, 
I should explain, no moon at the time, but the 
stars shone with a brightness such as one never 
sees outside the tropics, and the night was not 
very dark. At all events, there was light enough 
to have enabled me to have seen an object the 
size of a hyena, had there been one anywhere in 
the valley, although the forest beyond was in 
black darkness. 

Having satisfied myself that there was nothing 
about, I turned to retrace my steps, intending to 
lie down. I still held the dog in my arms, and 
as I wheeled about she suddenly sat bolt upright, 
and once more emitted the curious sound that 
had first attracted my attention, only this time 
it was more like a sob than either a bark or a 
howl. At the same time she cocked up her 
head, and peered intently across the clearing to 
where two big, overhanging trees stood like 
sentinels on either side of a low, narrow path, or 
track, leading into the depths of the encircling 
forest. 

I followed the direction of her eyes with my 
own, and presently discerned the cause of her 
uneasiness. The head and trunk of an enormous 
bull elephant—or so it seemed to me—was 
standing out from amidst a mass of foliage, and 
Thad no doubt at the time that the body of the 
animal was somewhere behind them, hidden by 
the undergrowth. 

I repeat that I had no doubt about this at the 
time. Since then, however, I have not been so 
sure. 

On turning to look a second time, after stooping 
for a moment to give the dog a reassuring pat, I 
saw that the elephant had disappeared without 
making a sound. 

This was so utterly unlike the habits of these 
great beasts that it gavemeatum. Had I really 
seen an elephant, or had my eyes deceived me ? 

To seize my rifle, rouse my boys—who all this 
while were sleeping soundly—and explain what 
had happened, was the work of less than a 
minute, but I was quite unprepared for the 
effect my story had on them. 

Their teeth chattered, and their eyes nearly 
started from their heads in terror. 

“ Baas, it is the ghost elephant that you have 
seen,” cried my head boy. “ The ghost elephant 
of the Smoking Water! Whoever sees him dies 
within a day and a night.” 

So saying, the poor, faithful fellow started 
blubbering like a child, stroking my cheek 
affectionately meanwhile, with his hard, black 
hand. 

Rather unsympathetically, I told him not te 
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am certain —until, 
once again, I was 
roused to instant 
action by my faith- 
ful dog. But now 
she was barking 
furiously—a fierce, 
angry bark, with 
little or nothing of 
fear in it. 

For the second 
time that night | 
sat up and grabbed 
hold of my rifle. As 
I did soa huge lion 
bounded from the 
forest into the open, 
and, crouching for 
a moment for a 
spring, launched 
himself straight at 
me. 

The dog savedmy 
life. She ran out 

at the lion, bark- 
ing all the while, 
and put him off 
his jump, so 


be a fool, but 
to come along 
with me and 
try to locate 
the elephant. But this he abso- 
lutely refused to do. 
« Well,” I said at last, making 
a virtue of necessity, “never 
mind; we will get him in the 
morning, anyhow.” And I lay 
down to rest once more, after 
telling the boys to do the same. , 8 a : 
I slept this time—of that I The head and trunk of an enormous bull ejgphant was standing out from @ mass 
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“that he leaped short, alighting quite a yard 
in front of me. ‘Thereupon, seeing that he 
had failed in his intentions, the huge brute 
wheeled round like a flash and bounded back into 
the jungle, as is the wont of lions in such 
circumstances. 

All this was the work of a few moments ; I had 
not even time to fire my rifle. But the noise 
and commotion roused the sleeping boys, who 
promptly made for the dead tree, and climbed to 
the topmost branches, where they clustered 
together like a bunch of big black plums. 

Meanwhile I was below, fumbling with my 
matches and trying to get a blue-light to burn, 
but the wretched thing was damp, and would not 
ignite. So, after a while, I gave up the attempt, 
and called to the frightened boys to come down, 
telling them that the lion would most certainly 
not return that night, as.he was, doubtless, quite 
as badly scared as they were. 

Here, however, I was wrong, for about one 
o'clock in the morning, after a lapse of two or 
three hours, he did return, sneaking stealthily up 
to near where I was resting, and again making a 
spring to get me. 

I must have been dozing at the time, for the 
first I knew of it was hearing close by a sort of 
spluttering noise, made up of growling and 
barking in about equal proportions, and before I 
could collect my wits my mosquito-curtains and 


blankets were whisked off me and_ carried 
away. 

Jumping to my feet, it soon became evident to 
me that my dog had saved my life for the second 
time that night. The lion had leaped at me as 
before, and again the plucky little animal had 
run in between us, causing the brute to jump 
short once more. He had, however, alighted 
near enough to me to get his claws entangled in 
my curtains and bedding, which he had dragged 
away with him for several yards. 

This time I succeeded in getting a blue-light to 
burn, showing my boys up the tree as before, and 
my bedding lying on the ground half-way 
between the camp and the edge of the forest. 
but the lion was nowhere to be seen, nor did he 
make any further attempt to get me, though I 
sat up during the remainder of the night waiting 
for him, my rifle resting on my knees. 

As soon as it was light I crossed to where I 
supposed I had seen. the elephant, but though 
I searched the ground carefully there were no 
tracks there. Neither were there broken branches 
anywhere round in the forest, nor any other 
similar signs such as are invariably left by these 
huge beasts in forcing a passage through thick 
jungle, as this was. 

I therefore came to the conclusion that my 
eyes had deceived me, for, of course, I attached 
no importance whatever to the ghost- 
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elephant theory—as yet. Nevertheless, I confess 
to having entertained, even at this stage, some 
slight misgivings, owing to the inexplicable 
conduct of my little dog. 

She was not one to be scared at a trifle, as her 
conduct—twice repeated—in regard to the 
charging lion had abundantly proved. Yet she 


that they had crawled up close enough to “ look 
into his eyes,” a favourite native term, and 
which may be taken, as a general rule, to indicate 
a distance of fifty yards or thereabouts. 

Of course, I lost no time in following the three 
to the place indicated, after telling the other boys 
to strike camp and come on after us later. But 
on the way I could not resist the temptation of 
suggesting, slyly, that their find might possibly, 
after all, turn out to be merely the same “ ghost 


had, undoubtedly, been in a state of abject 
terror when I picked her up under the dead tree 
during the earlier part of the night. It was all 
very puzzling. 

I spent some time prowling about the outskirts 
of the forest, looking for signs of the elephant, 
and when I returned to camp my boys were 
laughing and skylarking together while preparing 
breakfast, having apparently forgotten altogether 
the exciting experience of the night. 

Only my head boy regarded me rather sorrow- 
fully, I thought, and when I mentioned casually 
that I had not found any elephant-tracks, he 
answered me with a cryptic, “ Of course not.” 

I was, therefore, rather more than surprised 
when, about an hour later, this same boy came 
running up ina state of great excitement to say 
that there was a big bull “ tusker” standing 
under a tree about a mile away in the forest. 
Two other boys who were with him also said that 
they had seen the elephant, one of them adding 


“My mosquito-curtains and blankets were whisked off 
me and carried away.” 


elephant ” that they believed me to have seen 
during the night. 

Whereat their jaws dropped, they stopped 
dead as by common consent, and started staring 
uneasily at one another. 

It was evidently a contingency that had not 
entered into their calculations, but which they 
nevertheless regarded as quite probable, once it 
had been brought to their notice. 

But a native at night is, as a general rule, a 
different creature altogether from the same 
native during the daylight, and these boys of 
mine were no exception. A few encouraging 
words from me, and they started again quite 
willingly, and in about a quarter of an hour we 
came in sight of the tree they had told me of. 
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There was no elephant there, but this was not 
at all extraordinary, as he might casily have 
moved off somewhere. ‘The disconcerting part of 
the business came later, when we arrived at the 
foot of the tree and found no spoor there. 

I confess that personally I was completely 
taken aback. The thing began to get on my 
nerves. ? 

What was the meaning of this business of the 
lion, twice repeated ; of spook elephants peering 
from the forest at me, and vanishing ones 
appearing to my boys? Were they real 
elephants ? Was it even a real lion ? 

These questions may sound somewhat silly set 
down in cold print. But in Africa strange 
things happen at times—things unexplainable by 
any known rules of logic or reasoning. 

“ Anyway,’ I said to myself, ‘‘ I will make sure 
about this last elephant” ; and I sent my three 
boys to stand under three different trees, out of 
ear-shot of each other. 

Then I set to work, and questioned them 
separately, and closely. 

As a result I convinced myself that their 
Narrative was not a made-up tale. Each 
described the beast in practically the same terms. 
It was evident that they had actually seen an 
elephant, or something that they took to be an 
elephant. 

I therefore came to the conclusion that the 
brute was travelling lightly, and had left no 
tracks, the ground being hard just hereabouts 
and baked with drought, and I made up my 
mind to follow him in the direction he might 
reasonably be supposed to have gone. First, 
however, I waited an hour for the rest of my 
followers to come up with us. Then we all 
started together. 

For five hours we plodded through an arid, 
waterless region, every now and again coming 
across what we took to be elephant-tracks, only 
to lose them again. It was by then high noon, 
and all of us began to feel the effects of thirst, for 
the heat was awful, and my men, thinking we 
were only going out a little way to the tree where 
the elephant was supposed to be, in order to 
make a kill, had neglected to fill their water- 
bottles. 

Still, I was unwilling to give up, for I thought, 
not unreasonably, that the bull elephant they 
had described might very possibly be one of the 
outpost guards to the herd of which I had been 
told at Kisaki. Ifso, and assuming that we could 
come up with it, it might easily mean a thousand 
pounds or more in my pocket, since ivory 
nowadays spells money. 


Sundown came, however, and we had found no 
elephants. Worse still, we found no water, 
although pools and streams were usually fairly 
frequent in the district we were in. 

There was no water, but we found some- 
thing else —a gruesome find enough in the 
circumstances. 

Just as darkness was falling my leading carrier 
stumbled upon a male human skeleton. By a 
few tattered rags that still clung to the bleached 
bones, and by his rusted weapons, I judged him 
to be a white man, and probably an elephant- 
hunter. 

Digging a shallow grave—for time pressed— 
we essayed to bury him, when there fell from his 
mouldy clothing a small pocket-book, in which, 
written in a feeble, straggling hand, was a sort of 
rough diary, telling how he came by his death. 

He had been, as I had already surmised, an 
elephant-hunter, and one night he had camped 
by the side of the Smoking Water. He had, he 
wrote, been greatly troubled during the night by 
lions, and had had to keep watch all through the 
hours of darkness. 

The next morning he saw in the distance what 
he took to be a big “ tusker ” elephant, and he 
followed its spoor, or what he imagined to be its 
spoor, for a distance of over forty miles, when he 
had to give in owing to his strength failing him. 
Contrary to his expectations, he had found no 
water anywhere, with the result that he had died 
of thirst on the return journey towards 
Mayi-Ya-Weta. 

““ What did we tell you ? ” exclaimed my head- 
boy, when I had translated the gist of the 
melancholy document to him and his fellows. 
“He slept by the Smoking Water, and the ghost 
elephant succeeded where the lions failed. 
Better we go back, baas.”” 

“Ves,” I said, simply.“ We will go back.” 

And we did go back—all the way. But it was 
a narrow squeak. 

Not a man of us was able to speak a word when 
we reached the pool in the valley late on the 
evening of the following day, for our tongues 
were swollen to more than twice their normal 
size, and hung out a couple of inches or more 
beyond our cracked and bleeding lips. 

Nevertheless, tired as we were, and suffering 
torments, as soon as we had partially satisfied 
our raging thirst, and filled our water-bottles for 
future use, we moved away with one accord into 
the forest, and camped a mile or more distant 
from the Smoking Water. There are some 
places that are best left alone, and I decided that 
this was one of them. 


ACROSS THE ANDES 
AND DOWN 


"THe AMAZON 


THE STORY OF AN ADVENTUROUS JOURNEY. 
By A. E. PRATT. 


The author and his son went to South America to investigate the fauna of the little-known country 


surrounding the head-waters of the Amazon. 


They travelled right across the continent from West to 


East, scaling the Andes on mule-back and travelling down the upper reaches of the Amazon on rafts, 
meeting with many mishaps in the dangerous rapids with which the stream is studded. Mr. Pratt describes 
the various adventures which befell the party, and illustrates his narrative with his own photographs. 


ITHOUT further mishaps we entered 
the rapids of La Sierpi. Here the 
water rushes with tremendous force 
through a narrow pass _ between 
twenty and thirty yards wide. It is 
a place of many wrecks, owing to the fact that 
there is scarcely sufficient room for rafts to pass 
without being dashed on to the stones. Our 
good luck, however, was in the ascendant, and 
we whizzed through safely. The next ordeal 
was Mooyo, one of the worst spots on the river 
to negotiate, there being no fewer than three 
whirlpools, two on one side and a third on the 
other side. These are caused by the stream 
taking a very sudden double turn in the form of 
the letter S. The water, rushing down with 
immense force, is wedged up against the side, 
and failing to pass the rocks is beaten back, 
causing the stream behind to whirl about in all 
directions. Once in this veritable maze of 
currents there is no possible escape ; your raft 
is sucked into the maelstrom and you go to 
certain death. All our efforts were required to 
avoid being driven into this trap, for the navi- 
gable channel is very narrow, and on either side 
gurgling whirlpools and boiling surf lie in wait 
for the hapless navigator. However, we managed 
to get safely through this difficult passage and, 
breathing freely again, were able to spare time 
to contemplate the view, which was a very queer 
one. The river appears to be stationary, 
seemingly absolutely blocked by the water 
hurled back from the rocks. 

The raft following us, loaded with our baggage, 
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had a great deal of trouble in getting through 
these rapids, and it was some time before, 
reaching a quiet spot, they were able to draw in. 
We had previously pulled up a little lower down 
to recruit our strength. 

After this the bogas decided that it would be 
necessary to unload some of the cargo, as there 
were other dangerous places to pass through, 
and the raft, heavily laden as it was, was 
practically unmanageable. They said it would 
be a case of losing everything, including our 
own lives, if we proceeded as we were., Knowing 
it was imperative, we naturally agreed, and after 
discarding some cases of kerosene and other 
goods, we started off once more. Almost imme- 
diately the river narrowed tremendously and 
took a sudden turn. In spite of all the men 
could do to prevent it, the roaring torrent 
carried us headlong to the side, and with one 
mighty crash we were on the rocks, the waters 
tearing past us with a deafening noise. Quick 
as lightning Barbariana, brave fellow that he 
was, fearing that we should all be swept away, 
caught the mooring-rope and, jumping on to a 
large boulder half out of the water, shouted to 
the others to do the same. All four of them 
promptly followed his example, we ourselves 
clinging to the platform. 

Fortunately for us the river was 

Five Hours going down, otherwise we should 

of probably have lost our lives. As 

Suspense. it was we hung on, and the men 

clung to the rope for five solid 
hours, with death staring us all in the face, 
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from the collector’s point of view—are not 
to be met with every day. So good were 
the results I obtained that we proceeded 
to build a ‘“‘ permanent ’’ camp here. It 
was right in the heart of the jungle, at a 
quite unpopulated spot, but finding an 
Indian pathway we sent our men along 
this to obtain food supplies when they 
should come to a village. 

After several days, cutting their way 
hrough the forest as they went, they 
reached a village, but returned to say that 
they were going home; they had had 
enough of the trip. They had certainly 
done their work to the best of their 
ability, but, as it was most imperative for 
us to have another raft, we asked them to 
stay with us 
for a month 


3 


The “ bogas "in a rapid—a snap- 
shot from the raft platform, 


After this, the river 
having subsided suffici- 
ently for the raft not to 
be carried away, we 
managed to land and 
also get our belongings 
ashore. The cargo-laden 
raft behind escaped our 
predicament, and while 
passing saw the fix we 
were in, so they pulled 
up at the first available 
place and, having 
secured their craft, pro- 
ceeded to our assistance. 
However, in spite of all 
their haste they did not 
reach us until late in 
the evening, when we 
were unloading our goods. 

Too much exhausted to do more than put 
up the tent and get the luggage under 
shelter, we all lay down and dropped off to 
sleep just as we were. The next morning 
we took a photograph of what was left of 
the raft—mute testimony to the dangers of 
the Amazon rapids. 

After this operation, the day being very 
sunny, I noticed many insects about that 
were new to us. Accordingly I took a net 
and investigated the vicinity. Itis an ill 
wind, indeed, that blows no one any good, 
and we soon found that our accident, con- 
sidering we had escaped serious hurt or 
damage, was really a godsend in its way, for 
-localities such as this — most promising 


The wrecked raft. 


to build one. 


The 

Boatmen 

Desert. 
Demands, 
entreaties, 
and cajoler- 
ies alike, 
however, all 
met with 
the same 
answer— 
they had 
had enough, 
and would 
return home. 
Met with 


Whenever the river was low the travellers went collecting on the rocks. 
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these determined refusals, which nothing 
seemed to shake, and knowing the predicament 
we should be in if they all deserted us, we con- 
sulted together and decided by hook or by crook 
to keep at least two men with us. All our 
powers of persuasion had to be called into action 
to accomplish our task, but in the end we suc- 
ceeded, and Barbariana and one other man were 
induced to stay with us. The rest bade us fare- 
well and left on the homeward track. 

Each day, as the river got lower, we spent our 
time in collecting on the rocks, securing many 
good specimens. One morning, not long before 
Christmas, a man appeared in our camp and 
asked us if we knew how to mend guns, as his 
was broken. We saw an opportunity here of 
getting some decent food, which we at once 
seized, suggesting to him that we would mend 
his gun if he in return would bring us a couple 
of fowls. He answered that he had no fowls, 
but five turkeys were at our disposal. 

When we heard this we nearly collapsed. 
Turkeys at Christmas-time ! Here was a feast 
indeed! We implored him to bring them at 
once, telling him they should be paid for at his 
own price, and also that when he returned the 
gun should be in a perfect condition. We had 
already investigated the damage, and knew just 
what was wrong and how to put it right. We 
also guessed that it would be useless to mend 
this gun before he brought the turkeys, as then, 
in all probability, we should never have seen 
him again. 

For ten long days we awaited his coming, and 

then, on Boxing Day, he marched into camp 
with five excellent turkeys strung on a pole. At 
sight of the birds we raised a cheer; they 
reminded us of home and all its comforts. 
Each day for the five following 
days we had a great feast, killing 
and cooking a turkey every morn- 
ing. On the sixth day the cup- 
board was once more bare, but we felt fit and 
invigorated after our days of good living. I 
think I shall remember those birds to my dying 
day. 

One morning my son went down to the 
wrecked raft, on which we had placed various 
baits for butterflies, to see if there were any 
insects about, and was surprised to see a large 
animal just springing from the raft into the 
water. He had only a shot-gun with him, and 
immediately raised this and fired, but as he could 
only aim at the back of the head it was no good, 
and the creature escaped. The animal was an 
ant-bear and had a long, bushy tail, being well 
over seven feet in length. It was carrying a 
young one, which fell off its shoulders, and which 
my son brought into camp. Barbariana, how- 


Christmas 
Fare. 
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ever, said it was no good to eat, so we used it as 
bait for attracting certain families of butterflies. 

Twice during a month here our other man 
shot an edible bird, which was a most welcome 
addition to the everlasting beans and rice which 
formed our staple food. 

After a time we sent Barbariana to a village 
some distance off to procure a further relay of 
bogas, whom we wanted to cut a fresh lot of 
trees with which to build a new raft and to take 
us on down the rapids. In due course they 
arrived, and after we had instructed them to cut 
fairly large trees, though not large enough to be 
unmanageable, they at once set to work. We 
decided to have one large raft this time, as it 
would save the trouble of building a second. 

We had the trees brought down to a clearing 
which we made in order that the sun could 
penetrate and dry them, and thus, in time, a 
good big raft was got together. This accom- 
plished, we were ready to strike camp and get 
off. One morning, therefore, we pushed off and 
were once again in t1.e boiling waters, speeding 
downwards to an unknown fate. Many a craft 
has put boldly out, only to be capsized by the 
bubbling waters or dashed to pieces on the 
jagged rocks that line the banks, the ever- 
hungry torrent hurling the poor unfortunates 
on board to a violent death. 

We got through the Cangoriso rapids all right, 
though the river here is exceedingly narrow and 
the current very swift. Passing by an arm of 
the river we also escaped Yamburana, but 
Tambillo afforded us a quite exciting time. 

Proceeding at a very rapid pace we reached 
the cascades of Mayaso. Here, it must be con- 
fessed, our sensations were not ones to be envied ; 
the drops sent our hearts into our mouths, 
About four o’clock we entered Ooroocachi, 
probably, with the exception of the Canyon of 
Manseriche, the very worst place of all to 
negotiate. This gave us a really bad quarter of 
an hour. Tearing headlong down with the 
speed of an ocean liner, the raft being buffeted 
and whirled about like a match-box, we thought 
we should never get through. Our five bogas 
were clinging desperately to the rattan life-lines, 
with which cach had previously provided him- 
self, and at every rise and fall of the turbulent 
waters they paddled for dear life to get us into 
position again. At last, -when it was a case of 
either ‘do or die,” with one gigantic effort we 
rushed through, and the cry of the bogas, 
“ Passamos”’ (“ We pass”’), fell on our ears like 
the sweetest music. The boatmen also emitted 
long-drawn sighs of satisfaction and immediately 
demanded a little aguardiente—sugar rum— 
which we, of course, gave them. They had 
behaved like trumps; that last supreme effort 
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of theirs had literally saved the situation, and we 
were very grateful. 

Ooroocachi being passed there now remained 
Utah, the whirlpools of Escurrebragas, the Rock 
of Guaracayo, and, lastly, the awful Canyon of 
Manseriche. 

Soon after our safe passage through Ooroocachi 
we ran into a tiny whirlpool, and the side-current 


up betimes and off soon after daybreak. For a 
space a time of blessed peace ensued, until about 
eleven o’clock we reached another very narrow 
part of the river, Here again we experienced 
the uncomfortable sensation of rising and falling, 
and the horrid probability of being sucked down 
into the great depths of the terrible whirlpools 
of Escurrebragas. 


One of the rafts tearing headlong down a rapid. 


carried us against a rock, though with no 
disastrous result. This selfsame rock had 
caused, a little while previously, the wreck of a 
raft and the loss of the lives of all on board her. 

Running into calm though still rapid water we 
felt a great sense of satisfaction and contentment 
in just quietly watching the bogas keeping the 
raft in its course in the silent, smooth-running 
current. 

The river here is about three hundred yards 
wide and surrounded by quite flat though rather 
pretty country. 

Being very tired, we gave the order to the 
men to pull up in a backwater, and having seen 
that the raft was secured firmly, and leaving two 
men to sleep on it, we proceeded to investigate 
the jungle round about. By good luck we came 
across an old Indian house, where we decided to 
sleep for the night. The next morning we were 


Just as we turned the bend 
On the — Barbariana, seeing the condition of 
Brink of a_ the river,shouted, “ F 20 es cuidado,” 
Whirlpool. which means, “It is ugly; take 
care,” and, exhorting the others to 
do likewise, commenced paddling for all he was 
worth in an attempt to keep us as much as 
possible in the right course. This, however, 
proved useless, and we were soon drifting hope- 
lessly backwards, reaching at length the edge of 
the whirlpool, whose alternate hiss and gurgle 
sounded like the angry mutter of some gigantic 
monster in its fury. For a moment or so nothing 
could be done, and then the bogas, seizing the 
correct moment, pulled with a strength that only 
the fear of a terrible death could inspire, and 
after a few minutes, which seemed like an 
eternity, managed to get the raft once more 
into its proper course. 
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Once again the welcome cry of ‘“ Passamos”’ 
rang out ; again we had escaped by the skin of 
our teeth. About four o’clock, seeing a suitable 
place, we pulled up the raft, considering it too 
risky to go on in case we might, later on, have 
difficulty in drawing up, and knowing that a 
night in the rapids would be fatal. Next 
morning—January 12th—leaving at about eight 
o'clock, we passed the dreaded Rock of Guaracayo 
in safety. The water hereabouts is fairly calm, 
but rapid, and the harmless appearance of the 
rock is most deceptive, for it is very easy to be 
wrecked upon it. We shot by, however, without 
accident and about midday landed at Guaracayo, 
which is not a town, but only an Indian house. 

At Guaracayo there seemed to be some feast 
being celebrated, as there were crowds of 
Indians in war-paint and gala dress. They did 
not, however, molest us, and we slept in their 
house, but we could neither buy nor procure 
food. 

The following morning we left early and 
drifted through calm water to the mouth of the 


great care and skill on the part of the bogas, is 
just passable. 

Manseriche is the point where the Upper 
Marajfion, having been joined by the Santiago, 
the Nieva, and innumerable other small rivers, 
breaks through the mountains. The sight is a 
very awe-inspiring one, precipitous rocks rising 
high and steep on either side, and on a dull, 
misty day, such as the one on which we passed 
through, the aspect was grand but very gloomy. 

At this point the dogas, cheerful souls, recounted 
to us tales of accidents that had recently hap- 
pened there, and just before reaching a certain 
bend in the river, where there is a dangerous 
whirlpool, they gave us a graphic description of 
how the ghosts of seventy-nine poor unfortunates 
haunt the surrounding country, crying out in 
their agony at having died the death of heathens ! 
We found the narrative the reverse of enter- 
taining, especially as we were about to essay the 
passage of the very spot where the hapless 
seventy-nine had met their fate. 

The Marafion at the canyon was fairly high, 


On the edge of one of the whirlpools of Escurrebragas. 


Nieva River, arriving there at one o’clock. We 
decided to remain until the next day, in order to 
obtain a good rest before tackling the dreaded 
Canyon of Manseriche. 

On January 14th, about nine o'clock, we 
reached the mouth of the River Santiago. When 
this large river is high the canyon is the “ devil’s 


own playground,” but if low the canyon, with 
Vol, xxxii.—34, 


but we went through without a great deal of 
trouble. Here, for the first time during our 
journey, the bogas spoke in whispers, and after- 
wards we noticed that they were one and all 
trembling violently. While their services were 
required, and we—their patrons, as they called 
us—were relying on them, they kept up their 
courage, but the moment all danger was over 
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The raft running into calm water. 


they collapsed utterly. This was, of 
course, the natural reaction after the 
preceding days of real anxiety. 

Allowing the raft to drift with the 
current until we reached Borja, we then 
landed. Our perilous journey was practi- 
cally over ; .we had conquered the rapids 
of the Upper Marafion without any serious 
mishap. As far as we can ascertain, there 
is no record of any other Englishman 
having come down these treacherous upper 
waters before. Some years ago a French- 
man attempted to 
get through the 
Canyon of Manse- 
riche in a canoe. 
His bogas protested 
against the idea, but 
in the face of strong 
persuasion they 
finally consented. 
However, on enter- 
ing the canyon, and 
before reaching the 
rapids, seeing the 
condition of the 
river and what 
awaited them, they 
jumped from the 
canoe and made for 
the shore, which 
they struck much 
lower down, fortu- 


attached to it and, drifting 
down-stream, was dashed 
past the rapids, whirled and 
buffeted about in all 
directions, and landed 
finally in the calm water 
beyond, where, in an ex- 
hausted and pitiable con- 
dition, he was seen and 
rescued by Indians. 

Some forty odd years ago 
Borja, our landing - place, 
was quite a town, but the 
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Another snapshot in the 
rapids. 


Indians, sweeping 
down upon it, wiped 
out the population, 
leaving only a few 
women and children 
alive, whom they 
carried away with 
them as-slaves. To- 
day there is no trace 
of the old town left, 
vegetation running 
riot everywhere, 
but in the midst of 
it there stands an 
ancient tin shanty 


nately just escap- 
ing the whirlpools. 
In leaping out they 
capsized the canoe 


and the hapless Frenchman was pitched into 
the water. It being useless for him to attempt 
to turn the canoe, he just clung to the rope 


belonging to the 
Aurifera Company. 

Puerto Melendez 
lies opposite Borja, 
and consists of a few huts and also a similar tin 
shanty, the latter being a barrack for soldiers 
and the former for their women{olk. 


ACROSS 


The river here can, with care, be navigated by 
canoes, for, although there are still whirlpools, 
there is more room to escape them. From 
Borja, Puerto Melendez can only be reached by 
paddling half-way up to the canyon and then 
directly across, this resulting in the current 
carrying one down again and landing one more 
or less in the right place. We had to do this 
several times, as there is no food in Borja, and 
from the soldiers in Puerto Melendez we could 
buy tins of corned beef and other “ luxuries.” 
This was a great change of diet for us, and we 
relished it immensely, but we soon had to fall 
back on our usual rice and beans again, as the 
soldiers ran out of food and we could obtain no 
more from them. They said they were expecting 
a launch with supplies, which was then due, and 
we decided to wait for it. 

Indeed, after our trying experiences, we were 
badly in need of a rest, and were not sorry when, 
for the first few days, the launch did not put in 
an appearance. 

Everything we had with us was soaked, and 
it was quite a business to get our things dry, as 
during the sixteen days we spent in Borja it 
rained every day, with periodical sunny moments, 
which we at once took advantage of. 

One day we heard a great barking of dogs at 
the back of the house, or rather hut, and going 
out to see what the disturbance was all about, 
we discovered a large male puma seated on a 
shrub and surrounded by a medley of yelping 
curs. Presumably it had come in search of food 
in the way of chickens and pigs, as these beasts 
frequently do, but being interrupted by dogs 
had jumped on to the shrub. The poor brute 
was absolutely at bay, and, knowing there was 
no chance of escape from the pack, it leaped to 
the ground. In a trice the dogs were upon it, 
and our Peruvian friend, raising his rifle, shot it 
dead. It was some little while before we 
succeeded in getting the dogs off it, and when 
we did so one of them was so mutilated that it 
died. 

After waiting a fortnight, during which time 
there was still no sign of the launch, and knowing 
that it might turn up just as easily three 
months late as one day, we conceived the idea 
of continuing our journey on the raft; but 
neither in Puerto Melendez nor in Borja could we 
get men to take us. Either we must wait on 
indefinitely until the launch appeared, or 
manage the craft ourselves. But could we do 
this? The river was running high, there were 
trees and snags to be avoided, and also sand- 
banks just above the surface of the water, 
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covered with débris brought down by the current. 
We had only two men, a Peruvian friend, my 
son, and myself—five in all. However, we 
decided to risk it, and so, on the morning of the 
sixteenth day, we started. 

For the first three nights we were obliged to 
pull up and sleep on shore, where the mosquitoes 
welcomed us altogether too heartily. The 
first night we crashed up against a dredger 
belonging to some American gold-miners, but 
fortunately, as the current was not very strong, 
no serious damage was done, though the roof 
and everything on the platform was ripped off 
by the overhanging trees. 

The next night and the following day we 
spent with these Americans, who entertained us 
most hospitably in their tent. Leaving early 
in the morning, we proceeded until dusk fell, 
always paddling ourselves. After passing the 
mouth of the Huallaya, we determined to travel 
by night as well, arranging that one of the men, 
besides a member of our party, should share the 
night watch, so that there would always be two 
pairs of eyes on the look-out. 

We had still eight days and nights of drifting 
to do before we reached Iquitos. It was a 
wearying journey, but as it was inevitable it was 
useless railing against it, and we finally got 
through with only one little accident, which was, 
nevertheless, quite startling enough. About 
four o'clock one morning I was suddenly 
awakened by the raft striking something with a 
great crash. My son was on the watch at the 
time, but, the night being perfectly black, he 
and the other man could not see far ahead, so 
not until they were within a few yards of it 
did they sight a huge palisade. All they could 
do was to bring the raft round so that it collided 
side-on and not end-wise, otherwise it would 
have been split in two. These are one of the 
greatest dangers to navigation. 

Our chief torment at night was mosquitoes. 
Just at dusk a black cloud of them would.appear, 
and our nets proved useless to keep them out, 
stray ones always managing to effect an entrance 
somehow, and till dawn they gave us no rest. 
After dawn their place was taken by sand-flies 
and tabanos—large flies whose bite gives a great 
deal of pain. 

However, in due course we reached Iquitos, 
which is in direct communication by steamer 
with Manaos, Para, and Liverpool. We 
exchanged our primitive rafts for the comfort of 
cabins aboard ocean liners, and so, our long 
journey accomplished, we have only to bid the 
reader farewell and write “ Finis’ to these pages. 


A present-day portrait of Joseph Spray, the leader of the band 
of boys who set out to capture the Murphy gang, 


URING the summer of 1894 a band 
of outlaws known as the “ Murphy 
Gang”’ was attracting considerable 
attention among the peaceable 
settlers in Western Montana and 

Northern Idaho. One “‘ Con” Murphy was the 


leader of this desperate gang, and his depreda- 


By 
W. G. HENRY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
REID KBLLIE. 


How half-a-dozen lads, not one of whom was 
over twenty-one, hunted down a band of desperate 
outlaws who had for a long time terrorized a large 
area of the States of Montana and Idaho. They 
not only tracked the bandits to their lair, but 
captured the whole gang, together with their loot, 
without receiving so much as a scratch themselves. 


tions had become so diversified and terrifying 
that a price had been placed upon his head 
by several law-and-order associations and 
a reward of a thousand dollars offered by 
the State of Montana for his capture, dead 
or alive. 

With these various rewards upon his head, 
and the aroused settlers waging a relentless 
man-hunt, the leader of the Murphy gang 
decided to retreat into the Jackson Hole country, 
a wild and secluded locality in the Bitter Root 
Mountains, bordering on the States of Idaho and 
Montana. There was wisdom in his choice, for 
Jackson’s Hole was known far and wide as the 
safest place on earth for fugitives whose means of 
livelihood were dark and devious. It was a 
lonely, mountainous country, far removed from 
civilization, and furnishing any number of secret 
hiding-places in which a few men could defend 
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themselves, in case of discovery, against a greatly 
superior force. In addition, it was peopled only 
by outlaws, and when attacked the various bands 
combined for mutual protection. 

The Murphy gang was composed of five men, 
one woman, and two children. Besides ‘“‘ Con ”’ 
Murphy, sometimes known as “ Yellowstone 
Jim,” there were George Munn, alias “ Meat-eater 
Johnson,” Sam Packer, and the. two Edmonsen 
brothers, one of whom was known as ‘“ Dandy 
Dave.” It was supposed that the woman was 
the wife of one of the Edmonsens, although there 
was no proof of this. The children were believed 
to be waifs that had been picked up, and were 
used as occasion required to lend a peaceable 
and lawful appearance to the gang. The outlaws 
carried with them on their retreat a considerable 
quantity of booty, consisting of gold coin, 
jewellery, and about thirty splendid horses—all 
stolen property, of course. 

Various pursuing parties gave up the chase 
when they learned that the Murphy gang had 
headed for the Jackson Hole country. One of 
these parties, Sheriff Browning’s posse, was the 
last to turn back. They went as far as Hudson’s 
Ferry on the Wisdom River, which stream they 
reported impassable. It was generally conceded 
that the Murphy gang would be safe until the 
following spring at least, and if they were careful 
about selecting their time and manner of escape 
they might never be caught. 

There was one party, however, that did not 
give up the chase. This was composed of seven 
youngsters ranging in age from seventeen to 
twenty-one years. They were boys from the 
cattle-raising country of Montana, bred on the 
frontier, accustomed to the wild life of the open, 
and possessing the cowboy’s fearlessness and skill 
in the use of firearms. The expedition was 
started as a joke, developed into a holiday 
excursion, and finally settled down into a business 
enterprise, with, of course, a strong spirit of 
adventure thrown in for good measure. It is 
just possible the lads did not realize the full 
extent of the dangers to which they were likely 
to be exposed, but the exuberance of youth, 
together with dare-devil Western courage, led 
them on regardless of any possible dangers to be 
encountered. 

Accompanying the boys was a man of sixty 
years, George Price, but he was in no sense of the 
word their leader or adviser. Asa matter of fact, 
his advice to abandon the hunt and return home 
had been emphatically refused. However, he 
took no important part in the incidents to be 
here related, as will soon appear. 

Joe Spray, a stalwart youth of twenty-one 
years, was the chosen leader of the party, and 
James Conway two years younger, was the 


second in command. They were all supplied 
with good horses and weapons, together with 
ammunition, although their food supply was 
limited to only a few days’ rations. This latter 
deficiency did not trouble a band of stalwart 
young Westerners whose aim was steady and 
whose route lay through mountains filled with 
all kinds of wild game. 

When this band of adventurers arrived at 
Hudson’s Ferry on the Wisdom River, and found 
that stream swollen and the crossing extremely 
dangerous, also that the Murphy gang had crossed 
over some fourteen hours previously, they were 
not discouraged ; on the contrary, they were 
enthusiastic to continue the chase to a successful 
termination. The old ferryman strongly advised 
them against proceeding farther. 

“ Boys,” he said, in fatherly tones, “I don’t 
want to see you attempt the crossing. It’s 
dangerous! You can see it is. You're risking 
your lives, every one of you. You see, the cable 
only extends part of the way. The river has 
got clear out of its banks, and you'll have toswim 
your horses for quite a distance in that current, 
and you know she’s tricky.” 

Asa final clincher to his argument, he wourd 
up his gloomy advice with this statement :— 

-“ When the crooked bunch was goin’ cver 
yesterday I heard one of ’em say (I think it was 
Dandy Dave) : ‘It’sacinch, if we ever get on the 
other side, nobody will dare to cross this stream 
after us.’” 

Spite of all this, the boys, by unanimous vote, 
decided to press forward. The fact that all the 
adult seasoned men had givenupthe chase spurred 
the younger ones on; they were determined to 
show what a bunch of the right kind of “ kids ” 
could do. Finally the ferryman, very reluct- 
antly, took them on board his boat. When the 
end of the cable was reached they spurred their 
horses into the boiling current, which was swift 
and treacherous. The horses did their part 
nobly, and seemed fully aware of the awful 
danger amid which they were battling. “ Old 
Man” Price was nearly the last to make the 
plunge. When but a few feet from the shore 
his horse stumbled against a hidden boulder, 
and in a moment the current had him off his 
feet. Horse and rider sank completely out of 
sight. There seemed no hope for cither. Pre- 
sently they rose to the surface, but separated. 
Just how it was accomplished they were never 
able to tell, but the boys managed to rescue 
“Old Man” Price from a watery grave. The 
horse was drowned. The thorough wetting in 
the cold water, together with the shock, so 
weakened the old man that he could continue 
no farther with the party. After making sure 
that he was out of danger, the party proceeded, 
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leaving his son John behind to take care of him. 
This accident reduced the number of the adven- 
turers to six, but they pressed forward now 
hotter on the trail than ever. 

They rode all that day and far into the night, 


for they were anxious to get just as close to the 
gang of evil-doers as they possibly could in the 
shortest space of time. They argued they could 
take the outlaws by surprise if they pressed their 


opportunity. From the remark made by one of 
the gang on the ferry-boat, they would be expect- 
ing pursuit no farther than the river. A few 


hours’ rest that night, and the boys were on the 
To keep 


road with the first streaks of dawn. 


“At Crazy Woman Canyon they overhauled Steve Edmonsen, the 


the bandits’ trail even in the moonlight was an 
easy matter, the thirty odd horses leaving in 
their wake a beaten path which there was no 
possibility of mistaking. Just before sunrise 
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they came to a smouldering fire, undoubtedly 
the camping-place of the Murphy gang the pre- 
vious day. This added fresh enthusiasm to the 
chase and livened up the youngsters’ spirits to 
fever point. They were now sure they would 


woman, and the two children.” 


be able to capture the outlaws within a few 
hours. 

At Crazy Woman Canyon, quite unexpectedly, 
they overhauled Steve Edmonsen, the woman, 
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and the two children. They were all asleep, and 
no opposition was offered. They had been rest- 
ing, it appeared, the woman and the two children 
having become completely exhausted by the long 
tide. They were in no fear of pursuit, and had 
expected to join the gang a few 
days later, but at what point 
no amount of questioning could 
elucidate. They were made 
prisoners and two of the pursu- 
ing band left in charge of them. 
This was both a fortunate and 
an unfortunate incident, for 
while they had made prisoners of 
two adults and two children, in 
order to guard them they were 
compelled to reduce the fighting 
strength of the pursuers to four. 

The main thing now was to 
keep from being sighted by the 
bandits; by no possibility must 
they learn that there were pur- 
suers on their trail. During the 
noonday halt, searching the dis- 
tant mountain-tops with their 
field-glasses, the lads sighted a 
caravan of horses, evidently 
under the direction of men, 
crossing a divide, and they were 
certain it could be no other than 
the Murphy gang. The boys 
pushed eagerly on, but they were 
compelled to rest longer than 
usual that night, because their 
horses were greatly fatigued. 
They were on their way before 
daylight the following morning, 
however, and after a couple of 
hours’ travel came to a small 
clearing, or “park,” as the 
mountaineers call it, in the centre 
of which was a small cabin. On 
the surrounding hillsides a band 
of horses was grazing. A faint 
smoke was issuing from the 
chimney, but there were no other 
signs of human life. 

Joe Spray carefully reconnoi- 
tred the cabin, expecting to find 
the bandits inside, and in this 
he was not disappointed. They 
were inside, and asleep, with the 
exception of one, apparently a 
guard, who was dozing ina chair, 
evidently thinking there was not 
much need of his services. 

The four lads held a hasty consultation. It 
was decided not to attack at present, as such a 
proceeding would surely mean that somebody 
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would get hurt. They quite recognized that it 
would be a difficult matter to get the Murphy 
yang at such a disadvantage that this contin- 
gency could not arise, but it was, nevertheless, 
deemed best to wait for a better opportunity 
than the present one. It was therefore decided 
to wait until the bandits awoke, catch them 
unarmed and separated, if possible, and then 
compel the surrender of the whole gang. 

In furtherance of this plan two of the invaders 
took up a position ambushed behind the rocks 
near the spring some fifty yards from the cabin, 
to which its occupants would be compelled to 
come sooner or later for water. ‘The other two 
posted themselves in hiding at a point which 
commanded the door of the cabin. When one 
or more of the outlaws came to the spring the 
two behind the rocks were to call upon them 
quietly but firmly to surrender, and be prepared 
to back up the demand with action if necessary. 
While this was transpiring, in ‘case anyone 
appeared at the cabin-door, it would be the duty 
of the other two commanding that position to call 
upon that contingent to surrender, and likewise 
be prepared for action. 

For two long hours there was no sight or 
sound in or about the cabin indicating human 
life or activity, and the boys had ample time 
to consider their escapade, the folks at home, 
and what people would say about them. All this 
and more they ran over in their minds while 
they waited for the bandits to rouse from their 
weary slumbers. 

Finally there was a stir in the cabin. First 
came the sound of voices, and then, sure enough, 
two of the outlaws went to the spring to wash 
their faces. ‘Their revolvers were in their holsters 
at their sides, but they were anticipating no 
trouble whatever, and one of them even whistled a 
merry little tune as he strolled down the winding 
path to the spring. While they were stooping 
over the water, bathing their faces, they were 
astounded to hear the stern command :— 

“Throw up your hands! Not a sound!” 

Confronted with levelled _Winchesters and 
taken utterly by surprise, there was nothing for 
them to do but comply with alacrity. One of 
them, however, emitted an explosive “ Ugh!” 
as he raised his arms. This one syllable was 
enough to carry the message to the cabin, and 
immediately the two other bandits came outside 
on the run and fired several shots at random, 
seeing nothing in particular to shoot at. To their 
utter surprise, they received a volley from the 
two boys ambushed near by and promptly beat a 
hasty retreat inside the cabin, but not before 
one of them had been wounded in the right arm. 

Meantime, the position at the spring remained 
unchanged. The two bandits with hands 


upraised showed eagerness to take part in 
the scrimmage, but a warning from Spray to 
the effect that they were dead men if they moved 
kept them quiet, and they were ordered behind 
the rocks, where they were quickly disarmed and 
rendered absolutely helpless. 

Things were progressing finely for the attacking 
party. Four of the outlaws were already 
prisoners, and two were in the cabin, one of them 
wounded, and with no possibility of escape. It 
was only a matter of a little time before these 
two would be in their hands. Not one of the 
attackers had received a scratch. Another 
consultation was held, and Spray, as usual, took 
the initiative. 

“ Boys, I'll tell you what,” he said. “ I think 
I understand these fellows pretty well. They’re 
a desperate lot right enough, but they’ve got 
their weak points just as everyone else has. 
They'll fight to the last ditch, but they must 
know by this time that their case is hopeless. 
The beauty of it is they have no idea how many 
of us there are, for we haven’t showed ourselves. 
One reason why they’ll fight so hard is because 
they believe they'll be lynched if they are ever 
taken back among the settlers. That’s their 
weak point. They’re ready to die any time, but 
they don’t want to be lynched. Now, my plan 
is to talk it over with them. [’ll go to the cabin 
unarmed, state my business, convince them that 
I’m not up to crooked work, and we'll see what 
they'll do.” 

This plan did not meet with the instant 
approval of the rest of the boys. It was too 
bold, they thought. To trust oneself alone and 
unarmed among a bunch of murderous outlaws 
was more than bold ; it was downright foolish. 
But Spray’s arguments finally prevailed. 

“T tell you I know these fellows,” he persisted. 
“Outlaws as they are, they will nevertheless 
appreciate a square deal. When I give them my 
word that we will protect them from lynchers, 
that we’ll fight a lynching party just as hard as 
we have fought bandits, they will be our friends— 
that is to say, they’ll place themselves under our 
protection. Of course, all’s fair in war, and I 
shall be allowed under the rules of the game to 
represent to them that we’ve got a large, well- 
armed party, that we’re expecting reinforcements 
at any moment, and that our say in the matter 
will terminate with the arrival of these reinforce- 
ments. I think they’ll see the point and sur- 
render.” 

His logic appeared reasonable, and he started 
on his mission, though not without some mis- 
giving. Approaching the cabin bearing a white 
flag, Spray was received with distrust by the 
bandits ; but slowly they recognized the force 
of his arguments, and his straightforward honesty 
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“Throw up your bands! Not « sound!” 
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finally had the effect of inducing them to 
accept his terms. It was arranged that Joe 
should return to his party and at a given signal 
from him the bandits were to march out unarmed 
with hands raised above their heads, and 
thus place themselves in the power of their 
captors. The plan worked beautifully. 

The' victory of the pursuers was now complete. 
The entire band of outlaws was in their hands, 
while nobody among the pursuers was hurt. 
Spray, nevertheless, gave strict orders to his 
followers to be extremely vigilant. 

“Give them no opportunity,” he said to his 
assembled followers. ‘‘ These bandits have 
surrendered, but they haven’t given their word 
that they will not try to escape, and I’m not 
such a foolastoask for it. All’s fair in war, you 
know, even for a horse thief.” 

While the boys were greatly pleased at their 
success, the bandits were equally chagrined. 
The main source of their displeasure was the fact 
that their captors appeared to be just ordinary 
boys, and George Munn, sometimes known as 
“ Meat-eater Johnson,” remarked that to be thus 
captured was almost as bad as being lynched. 
“Con” Murphy, the leader, said little. He 
realized that it was no time for talk, and was 
probably racking his brain for some plan for 
escape. Always under the watchful eye of a 
guard, however, he outwardly appeared to be 
calmly resigned to his fate. Dandy Dave, true 
to his sobriquet, was resplendent in jewellery 
and gewgaws, a valuable diamond sparkling in 
his black silk tie and a massive gold watch- chain 
hanging about his neck. The “ Meat-eater ” 
reproached the Dandy for this display. 

“You might as well take off your trimmin’s 
now,” he said. “ You can’t wear your artillery 
with ’em, and one ain’t becomin’ without the 
other.” 

The return trip was now begun, the greatest 
care being maintained to keep the prisoners from 
escaping. At night all of them were manacled, 
two of the boys stood guard, and every move- 
ment of the apparently sleeping prisoners was 
closely watched. But they gave no trouble, no 
doubt realizing their helpless state. A great 
deal of the bandits’ loot was recovered, the 
horses being left for a later expedition. When 
the river was reached the water was found to 
have receded, and the ferry was crossed without 
mishap. At Dillon the returning pursuers were 
received with loud cheers mingled with equally 
noisy execrations for the bandits. Rumours of a 
lynching began to spread, and Spray once more 
took the initiative. To the sheriff of the county 
he said :— 

“These men are our prisoners. We will turn 
them over to the State authorities at Helena, 


and there receive our reward. Being our 
prisoners, we will not only guard them against 
escape, but against lynching as well. In order 
that they will be perfectly safe against either we 
will not put them in the jail at this place, but 
will guard them on the open prairie to-night, 
and you can tell all anxious inquirers that there 
will be trouble if any attempt is made to take 
our prisoners away from us.” , 

Accordingly the prisoners were guarded on the 
prairie four miles from town that night, and no 
lynching party appeared, 

The following day the bandits were turned over 
to the authorities at Helena, and the State’s 
reward of a thousand dollars was paid. The 
other rewards were likewise paid in a few days, 
making a grand total of eighteen hundred dollars 
—a neat little sum for a bunch of country boys 
to. stow away in their pockets. After that the 
fame of the youthful bandit-catchers spread far 
and wide. Their pictures were in the papers, 
their names on everybody’s lips, and they were 
pointed out in the street as herocs and saviours 
of society. 

Joe Spray*, now a prosperous ranchman near 
Billings, Montana, speaking of the exploit long 
years afterward, said :— 

“* We never realized that we had done anything 
remarkable until we had finished the job and 
people insisted on making heroes of us. I cannot 
Tecall, however, one instance of any one of those 
boys showing a streak of yellow at any time. 
They were all pretty level-headed, and grew up 
to be useful men, but none of them ever went 
into the man-hunting business as a profession. 
It was also my own last experience in that line. 
I visited the bandits in jail several times. They 
always received me cordially, and said our gang 
was ‘ white,’ which was excessive praise in the 
language of that class. The story would not 
be complete unless I add that ‘Con’ Murphy 
met the fate he so much dreaded. “A few weeks 
after his capture he was taken from the jail in 
Helena by an infuriated mob and lynched. The 
rest of his gang received long prison sentences. 
The old man-hunting days are over, the old-time 
‘bad man’ has gone, and I am glad ci it. They 
hunt the modern desperado in automobiles, over- 
land express trains, and by wireless telegraph, 
and he has a short shrift.” 

The names of the entire party of boys concerned 
in this exploit are: Joseph W. Spray, now of 
Silesia, Montana; J. R. Conway, of Billings, 
Montana; — Wilkins, of Laurel, Montana ; 
John Price, of Ennis, Montana; J. B. Peel, 
place of residence unknown; and two others 


now dead. 


® Mr. Spray writes : “The story written by Mr. W. G. Henry 
is absolutely true in all details, and | can personally vouch for 
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By Mrs. HERBERT VIVIAN. 


Very few people, we imagine, have ever heard of the Camargue, a strange, wild region of France, 

where the grass is impregnated with salt, and practically nothing else will grow. In this little. 

known region the wild black bull and the wild white horse reign supreme. Mrs, Vivian gives a 
very interesting account of the Camargue and its inhabitants. 


1 Coast of France, in the neighbour- 
hood of Marseilles, must have suffered 


x 


| from the waves of progress and 


t 
SS civilization that have invaded it as 
remorselessly as anywhere in Europe. It will 
be a consolation to the lover of the strange and 
picturesque, therefore, to know that within a 
few leagues of the great French seaport there 
exists a wild and wonderful tract of land just as 
primitive, just as unspoiled, as a corner of the 
Sahara, and hardly changed since the days when 
Saint Louis reigned over it. 

Even to the Frenchman this province is almost 
unknown. I remember inquiring of a woman at 
the bookstall at Tarascon station whether she 
had a guide to the region, Tarascon being within 
twenty miles of its border. But she did not 
know where it was; had never even heard its 
name! As to our own countrymen—people who 
journey each year to the Riviera and who touch 
the rim of this strange country in passing— 
hardly one has ever heard of the Camargue, much 
less been there. , 

Yet what a region of romance lies at their very 
elbow in this silvery land, where the ground and 
everything that grows on it glistens like crystal ! 
At first sight it seems to the uninitiated as if 
some hoar frost had caused the wonderful white 
efflorescence. If he tastes but a single blade of 
grass, however, he will soon find out the cause of 
the mystery. It is salt which gives the charm 
and the Christmas-card appearance, 


Picturesque as the crystals may look, unfor- 
tunately they are not appreciated by the husband- 
man ; indeed, some go so far as to say that salt 
is the scourge of the Camargue. If the truth 
must be confessed, it stunts the growth of every- 
thing and gives the sad, misshapen little trees a 
grey and wilted look. Sheep, however, thrive, 
and everyone knows that pré salé is typical of 
perfection in French mutton, and here are salt 
meadows in excelsis. Nearly a quarter of a 
million sheep spend half the year in the briny 
marshes, cropping at the grass which grows on 
the little mounds that pecp out from the water. 

Shepherds, however, are few, for this marshy 
plain in the delta of the Rhone is for many 
months in the year most unhealthy, and, were it 
not for the mistral, which periodically rages like 
a whirlwind, it would be a hot-bed of miasma. 
In the feverish solitudes wild-looking men with 
yellow parchment faces creep sadly about, but 
all who can afford to live elsewhere leave the 
swamps severely alone. 

The monarch of the Camargue is the great wild 
black bull. He is the principal performer in the 
life of the country, and the hero round whom the 
interest centres at every festival. The picture 
reproduced on the next page shows us a 
typical scene in the Camargue —a sight which 
may be seen nowhere else. Here we see the 
desolate expanse of silvery marsh, gleaming softly 
under a dull sky, and in the swamp in the 
foreground the wild bull measuring his Cerengcth 
against the gardien. These men understand their 
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A typical scene in the 
Camargue, showing the 
fardiens.” mounted 


on the famous wild 
white horses of the 
district, driving a 
herd of black bulls 
over the marshes. 


Photo. by Levy, Sons, 
& Co. from the pi 
ture by Vayson.: 
job completely, 
and tackle the 
fierce animals 
with the utmost 
sang-froid, 
armed only with 
a little trident 
and mounted 
on one of the 
famous white 
horses of the 
Camargue. 
These horses, 
no less than the 
black bulls, 
merit a para- 
graph to themselves, for they are a most 
Interesting survival in the way of animal life. 
Quite twelve centuries ago the Saracens 
established themselves for a time in this part of 
France, and with them they brought their white 
Arab horses, hardy, enduring creatures able 
to go for long periods without food or water. 
When the Saracens hastily departed, ejected by 
the victorious Provengal, they left their white 
steeds behind, and since that time the animals 
have wandered in a semi-savage state about the 
plains and wastes, so like the deserts of their 
native land. 
There are said to be now at least three thousand 
of them scattered over the Camargue. Asa rule, 
they roam about at liberty and are captured 


A “mansde,” or bull farm. 
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when wanted and 
used for various 
purposes, such 
as threshing the 
corn or pur- 
suing the bulls. 

The inhabitants 

of this region 

have manyArab 

traits, left as a 

legacy, ne 

doubt, by those 
long-dead Sara- 
cens. They ride 
almost like cen- 
taurs. Not only 
the men; you 
may also see 
tiny girls can- 
tering to market 
across the 
plains _ astride 
on their white 
steeds. : 

An American write: tells how he once visited 
the Camargue. Inquiring about the horses at 
the house of a gardien of bulls, he was bidden to 
watch and see what happened. The gardien 
drew a whistle from his breast and blew a shrill 
blast. Suddenly there was a strange sound of 
music and a patter of hoofs, and from the brush- 
wood surrounding the farm numbers of little 
white stallions appeared, answering their master’s 
call, each with a bell at his neck. 

As a tule, the bulls wander in freedom across 
the plains, but when they are wanted for bull- 
fights or for the games that are so frequent in 
Provence, they are brought to the farm, there 
to be got into condition. In the above 
illustration we see a photograph of a manade, as 
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the farms are called, showing in the background 
the big stalls into which the animals are herded. 

A herd of bulls and cattle wending its way 
across the Camargue is almost as imposing a 
sight as that of a caravan moving along a desert 
plain. Everything is done with order, almost 
with ceremony, and each animal has his turn and 
place. 

First come the bulls, majestic and conscious 
of their dignity and strength. Close on their 
heels follow the heifers, like docile wives, with 
their little calves skipping and capering behind 


“Gardiens” and their wives on the way to the “ Ferrade,” 


A herd of black balls at the pilgrimage of Les Saintes Maries de la Mer—The wives of the “ gardiens” ride behind their husbands. 


or branding of the bulls. (Blanchin, Tarascon. 


like children off for the holidays, bubbling over 
with mischief and frolic. Behind them in the 
procession come the old people, ancient oxen and 
cows. They hate to be removed from their 
usual haunts, and are distinctly aggrieved at 
having to take the journey that so much amuses 
the young people. At the rear ride the gardiens, 
keeping order and spurring on the loiterers with 
their tridents. Their wives often ride perched 
up behind them on their horses, provided they 
are young and slim enough to be able to endure 
the rather precarious position. 
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The curious sports which take place on July 12th—-Everybody teases the bulls, which butt and charge right and left. Notice the 


It may easily be imagined that it is extremely 
difficult for the nasters to recognize their bulls, 
leading, as they do, this free, desert life. The 
only way to distinguish them is to brand them, 
and a branding-day is one of the principal events 
of life in the Camargue. It is called a Ferrade, 
and great are the festivities and solemnities 
connected with it. 

In one of our illustrations we see a number of 
bulls being brought into the amphitheatre at 
Les Saintes Maries de la Mer at the time of the 
great pilgrimage in May. It is a very quaint 
scene. There are herds of savage-looking, black 
bulls answering like lambs to a touch of the 
trident. The gardtens, clad in a kind of cowboy 
costume, are mounted on their white horses, 
with high-peaked saddles and gaily-upholstered 
saddlery. Behind each sits his wife, the gar- 
dieneto, in picturesque Arlesienne costume— 
brightly-coloured skirt, black satin apron, lace- 
trimmed fichu, and the charming and becoming 
little cap of the province. Everyone knows 
that the Arlesienne is far-famed as a type of 
Southern beauty, and in the Camargue you may 
find some of the purest specimens of that type. 
It may be imagined, therefore, that a Ferrade 
is often a sight well worth seeing. 

The usual procedure is as follows. The men 
first surround each bull; then leap from their 
horses, seize him by the horns, and throw him, 


People scurrying out of the way and the ropes provided as means of escape. 


while others apply the branding-iron. It is not 
an easy task, as may be imagined, and some 
dexterity is needed in dealing with an angry bull 
infuriated by a touch of the red-hot iron. 

This same pilgrimage of Les Saintes Maries de 
la Mer is an intensely interesting one, and is 
famed as the great pilgrimage of the gipsy race. 
It takes place on May 24th, and commemorates 
the landing of Mary, the mother of John, Mary, 
the sister of the Virgin, and their black servant, 
Sara, at Les Saintes Maries, henceforth named in 
honour of them. As a rule, the population of the 
ancient little town numbers at most five hundred, 
but on May 24th at least fifteen thousand souls 
are camping out in the streets in tents or d la 
belle étoile. All the gipsies who can possibly gain 
admittance mount guard round the tomb of 
Sara in the crypt of the church, and it is an 
extraordinary sight to see them literally heaped 
one on top of the other. Sara is the gipsies’ 
patron saint, and with much ceremony they 
elect her Queen of the Year. 

The scenes of religious excitement and 
enthusiasm are remarkable, and altogether this 
is, perhaps, the most curious and impressive of 
the many pilgrimages of France. After the cere- 
monies of the Church, the fétes begin, including, 
besides the Ferrades, bull-baiting in the streets 
and dancing the famous Provengal dance, the 
farandole, round the town. 
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Another view of the " bull-baiting” proceedings. 


On July 12th, the national French féte day, 
our friend the bull'is much en évidence in the 
towns bordering on the Camargue. In the wild 
Camargue itself, save for the tiny forgotten city 
of Les Saintes Maries, there are but a few 
scattered villages. 

We may see the bulls in one of our pictures 
entering the streets of a small walled city, 
preceded by gardiens on horseback. Each one 
Is full of life and ready to “take on” any of 
the young men who are waiting about to tease 
him or to betray him into losing his temper. 

At the top of the wall, behind the railings, are 
the women of the town and the less daring 
individuals, safe out of harm’s way, but ready to 
spur on their friends and neighbours below with 
applause or to enliven them with jests and 
repartee. Everyone is at his window, and a few 
doors are left conveniently open so that if the 
bull should get too pugnacious the youths have 
some means of escape. 

The a ove picture shows a young bull being 
led along. Ropes are arranged along the streets 
in order that the baiters may retire behind 
them and have a chance of escape. Ropes are 
also let down from the railings above, and 
intrepid youths swarm up and down, dangling 
in the air just out of reach of the bulls’ 
horns. 

The crowd find it all vastly diverting, and the 


children scream with merriment at the sight of 
their big brothers caught in ridiculous situations. 
Provengals become very agile in these sports, and 
it is extraordinary how little damage to life and 
limb usually occurs. 

There is wonderful shooting in the Camargue. 
The marshes and plains teem with wild fowl of 
every sort and size and from every clime. They 
love the calm and peace of the country, and in 
spring they appear in tens and hundreds 
of thousands. Here may be found gorgeous 
flamingos, cormorants, partridges, wild duck, 
snipe, and an endless variety of marsh-loving 
birds. The good old Arab sport of hawking, 
too, is popular in these parts. 

It must not be supposed that the whole of the 
Camargue is unhealthy, or that the traveller who 
visits it at the right period of the year will come 
to any harm. Far be it from me to discourage 
anyone from exploring one of the few corners 
left in France which is still full of poetry, and 
which exhibits a strange picturesqueness in its 
Cesert expanses. Nowhere else in Europe will 
you find the wide horizons of the Sahara, the 
rolling sands, and—still more wonderful—the 
strange, mysterious enchantment of the mirage. 
It is strange to think that we tourists ignorantly 
turn our backs on all this romance while on the 
road to those most unromantic places, Cannes 
and Mentone. 
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“The Wide World” in Japan—A Strange Funerali—A Hard-Worked Signpost, etc., etc. 


the world-wide circulation of this magazine. 
The snapshot shows a young Japanese girl, 
with her baby brother slung on her back, 
ing the issue of THE WIDE WorRLD for 

e letterpress, of course, conveys nothing to 


A familiar friend in far Japan. 


her, but she is evidently 
keenly interested in the 
photographs. We have quite 
a large circle of readers in 
Japan, by the way, both 
among resident Europeans 
and educated Japanese. 

A Blackpool reader sends 
us the remarkable little “egg 
curiosity” shown in the 
second snapshot, and 
writes as follows concerning 
it: “ My wife boiled me an 
egg, purchased the day before 
at a farm close to my home. 
On removing the top I was 
surprised to see a black object 
jutting out of the yolk, 
which, strange to say, was 
not broken. I at first 
thought it was a feather, but 
on investigating further I 
drew forth te my utter 


HE quaint little picture reproduced below 
affords fresh proof, if such were needed, of 


The festival of the fishes—A strange Japanese custom. 


A curious find—How did the needle get in the egg? 


astonishment, a large needle measuring one and three- 
quarter inches in length. The needle was very black 
and rusty, and the eye portion was quite filled up with 
an accumulation of rust. How the needle got there is 
not for me to say. In case anyone should suggest 
that the needle slipped into the egg whilst the latter 
was being pricked for some reason, I beg to state that 
I carefully examined the bottom of the egg, and also 
the portion detached, under a magnifying glass, but 
could not find the slightest trace of a perforation.” It 
would be interesting to know how Mrs. Hen first of all 
came to assimilate this apparently unpalatable piece 
of steelware, and how she managed to secrete it in her 
anatomy and finally deposit it in the middle of our 
correspondent’s egg. 

Among certain of the Japanese there is a belief that 
somewhere under the sea there is a wonderful castle in 
which the beautiful queen of the fishes resides. Some- 
times, they think, this castle rises to the surface and is 


visible te mortal eyes 
—a belief that pro- 
bably had its origin in 
the phenomenon of the 
mirage. When the 
castle appears, the 
superstitious believe, 
representatives of all 
the finny tribes hasten 
to it to pay homage to 
their ruler. Some time 
ago, in honour of the 
“fishy” queen and her 
subjects, the fishermen 
of Futami made a 
number of gigantic 
fish of canvas ‘and 
bamboo, painted in 
gorgeous colours, 
which were towed in 
procession through the 
water, enormous 
| crowds watching the 
curious spectacle from 
the shore. 
sate extraordinary 
photograph next re- 
produced was taken 
at the funeral of a 
Buddhist Archbishop 
in Burma. ‘he coffin 
‘| was placed on a gigan- 
tic white elephant, 
made of pasteboard, 
standing nearly a hun- 
dred feet high, and 
plainly visible for miles 
around. Upon this 
huge structure was 
erected a _ beautiful 
bier, to which access 
was gained for the 
coffin ‘by a cable rail- 
way. Our picture 
shows the coffin just 
reaching the bier. In 
the foreground will be 
seen a number of men 
wearing hideous 
masks. These are sup- 
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Th: funeral of a Buddhist Archbishop in Burma—The coffin i 
From a P ] huge pasteboard elepha 


een just entering the bier on top of the 


(Under wood & Under wood. 


posed to be the guardian 
spirits of the deceased, but 
are actually Buddhist priests 
wearing ceremonial masks 
many centuries old. Oddly 
enough, to European minds, 
there was no weeping and 
mourning at the funeral; on 
the contrary, the crowd 
danced, sang, and made merry 
in every imaginable way. 

This is an age of short 
memories, and many people 
have almost ‘forgotten that 
long before the Americans 
tackled the problem of the 
Panama Canal, with such 
triumphant success, the French 
had expended much blood and 
treasure in 2 vain attern ps to 
carry out the great eme. 
Whereas, however, the Ameri- 
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A curious relic of the French attempt to construct the Panama Canal—A tree growing through 


From a Photo, supplied by) an abandoned truck. 


cans have conquered every difficulty, the French met 
with disaster, and the enterprise, after costing many 
millions of money and thousands of valuable lives, had 
to be finally abandoned for lack of funds. Thousands 
of workers, innumerable machines, railway engines, 


and wagons were sent out, 
and many miles of railroad 
and sidings constructed, and 
for a time the utmost activity 
prevailed. Finally, however, 
as already stated, the work 
came to an inglorious end, 
and the bulk of the costly 
equipment was left exactly as 
it stood, at the mercy of time 
and the elements. Panama, 
of course, is in the Tropics, 
and. Nature set to work with 
extraordinary rapidity to cover 
up all signs of man’s handi- 
work. The photograph here 
reproduced was taken on an 
abandoned siding at San ° 
Pablo, and shows a great 
tree that has grown over and 
through a railway truck, prac- 
tically obscuring it from view 
without removing its rusty 
wheels from the track. The 
second picture on the same 
page shows some more relics 
of the French occupaticn-- an 
extraordinary collecticn of 
broken-up cars, trucks, and 
machinery. These have 
lately been collected into a 
pile in order tc be converted 
into scrap-iron, which will later be shipped to the United 
States. 

The first photograph opprsite shows a Government 
ivory sale at Kampala, Uganda, no fewer than five hundred 
and thirty-four tusks being on offer. All these tusks have 
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‘The wreckage of a great enterprise—A vast heap of abandooed French material collected for zoaversion into scrap-iron. 
From a Photo, supplied by S, Hartmann, F.R.G.S 


HOW WEAK EYES ARE 
STRENGTHENED BY EXERCISE 


N this, which is undoubtedly the most 

active period in the history of man, 

every one of our faculties is called on 

to do more, and to respond to a longer 

continued extraordinary strain than ever 
before. 

“Take things easy” may be very good 
advice, but most of us, who know how our 
competitors are hustling, fear that the 
practice of it would furnish us with a free 
seat on a bench in the park, instead of a 
cash income. 

More energy, more concentration, are re- 
quired to keep up with the leaders nowadays 
—hence our nervous exhaustion is greater. 
Busy city life with its clang, clatter and rush, 
even most of our time-saving inventions and 
modes of travel keep the nerves on edge, and 
give them no opportunity to rest during our 
waking hours. 

Now the eye is one of the most delicate 
centers of the nervous system. This is 
clearly proven by the fact that the first place 
a physician looks for symptoms of paralysis 
is at the base of the optic nerve—if there are 
none in evidence it is taken as positive proof 
that there is no danger. 

This will clearly evidence that nerve ex- 
haustion means eye-exhaustion and _ finally 
eye affection if nothing be done to correct it. 


If, however, the blood circulation in the 
eyes is kept normal by the proper kind of 
simple and safe exercise, they continue healthy, 
normal and strong. 

Besides this nervous strain that I speak of 
there are many other features of modern life 
which tax the eyes unduly. 

Our schooling, once confined to the simple 
rudiments of education, is now so extended 


that the books of a schoolchild of to-day 


By C. Gilbert Percival, M. D. 


would cause a child of thirty years ago to look 
aghast—hence at the threshold of practical 
life we start to unduly tax our eyes. 

The glitter of city streets—the speed of 


traffic—the riding in fast trains—the viewing 


of scenery from train-windows as it flashes 
quickly by—and above all, the habit of reading 
every time we have the oppurtunity in our 
busy careers, under all sorts of unfavorable 
conditions— these all add to the extraordinary 
burden which our eyes are asked and expected 
to carry without assistance of any kind. 

And, remember that though your arms may 
rest, your body may recline, and every limb, 
and other sense may be to a great extent 
dormant at times, your eyes are always seeing 
unless they are closed—always active during 
every waking hour. 

Hardly any wonder, then, that eye strain 
is so common and up to recently so many have 
had to call on artificial aid in order to see at 
all. 

You know the eye is just like a little camera. 
It has the lens with the iris opening which 
enlarges and contracts agreeably to the amount 
of light existing. It also has a dark chamber 
which may be compared to a camera bellows, 
and the retina corresponding to the sensitive 
plate. It has three sets of muscles—one turns 
the eyes in any direction, one controls the iris, 


and one operates the focus. 

When, through nervous exhaustion or over- 
taxation, the circulation of blood in the eyes 
becomes weaker than is normal, these muscles 
become flabby and refuse to act up to their 
usual standard, and the eyes do not focus 
easily if at all. Premature old-sight is the 


result. 
The muscles still do their best to focus 
properly; eagerly struggle and strain to 
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properly do the work which your brain com- 
mands them to do—strain and struggle so hard 
in fact that they affect the tired nerves, and 
not on'y cause headaches of which this is the 
most fruitful cause, but put the entire nervous 
system under a pressure which extends to the 
stomach and digestive organs, and brings on 
nausea and dyspepsia. 

What eye specialist is there who has not 
heard from his patient: “Why I had no idea 
in the world that it could be my eyes.” ‘There 
are many physicians, in fact, who look to the 
eyes fur one of the first causes of stomach 
trouble. 

It is perfectly amazing in reviewing the 
progress of science, surgery and medicine in 
the last fifty years, that the methods of cor- 
recting eye afflictions, even of the simplest 
kind, seem to have been entirely overlooked. 

Science in physiology is correcting  de- 
formities which used to require harnesses or 
mechanical support. Surgery is correcting 
displacements which heretofore caused life- 
long confinement. Physicians are departing 
more and more from the old-fashioned practice 
of continual drugging, and using more rational 
methods of restoring and preserving health. 

But, until the recent discovery of this sys- 
tem of exercise to which I refer, no matter 
how simple your eye-trouble was, you were 
told that you had to wear eye-glasses. 

Now eye-glasses are not necessarily to be 
despised. They are a great invention in their 
way—so are crutches. 

But you would not relish the anticipation 
that you had to use crutches all your life—nor 
would you. Just as soon as your sprained 
ankle, for instance, were in condition to stand 
wit, your doctor would instruct you to touch it 
to the ground gradually and exercise it to bring 
back the normal circulation necessary to enable 
you to discard your crutch. ctly the same 
with a broken arm—exercise it as soon as 
possible to bring it back to normal. 

The wearing of eye-glasses is just exactly 
like using a crutch for life. Instead of growing 
stronger by their use, the eyes grow weaker, 
and you probably are well uware of the fact 
that in order to see perfectly the wearer of 
glasses must change them from time to time 
for new and stronger ones. 

Let us see what authorities say on the sub- 
ject of eye massage: Doctor De Schweinitz, of 
Philadelphia, Professor of Ophthalmology in 
Jefferson College, makes the statement. that 
in treating so serious a condition as dreaded 
cataract of the eye, massage of the eye-ball 
“has been followed by improvement in vision 


and deepening of the anterior chamber.” 
The Medical Record, in writing of the same 
serious ailment, urges the great value of “ any 
means that would bring an increased blood 
supply ” and considers that “the most feasible 
plan seems to be properly applied massage.” 

It would of course be impossible to satis- 
factorily or even safely give this massage (or 
exercise) with the hands, but this problem was 
successfully solved a few years ago by a New 
York specialist, who fealized through experi- 
ence how many troubles of the eyes could be 
quickly corrected by this method. 

The greatest and most practical inventions 
usually seem the simplest and most obvious 
once they become known, and this one is no 
exception to that rule. So simple is it that 
anyone can use it in their own home without 
instruction, yet it is so safe that there is not the 
slightest chance of giving the eyes anything 
but great bencfit, no matter how long they 
may have been affected. 

This system of exercise is fully explained, 
also many interesting scientific facts about the 
eyes are given in a little book on the subject, 
which will be sent without cost if you address 
Charles Tyrrell, M.D., 134 West 65th Street, 
New York, and mention having read this 
article in the Wipe WorLD MacazinE. 

It may, with reason, be suggested that at no 
time could this system have been perfecte: 
more opportunely than now. At no time ha: 
the world demanded more perfect men and 
women ; and if your eyes are weak, whether 
you wear glasses or not, it is not necessary for 
any one to point out its disadvantages—per- 
haps you even consider glasses a disfigurement 
to a certain degree—surely they are an in- 
convenience. 

Of course you cannot put new muscles in an 
eye, as you would a new tire on an automobile, 
but you can restore health to these muscles 
and give them the same original strength that 
assures the thorough performance of their 
natural work. 

Personally I have seen this system in a few 
months make a boy of eighteen entirely in- 
dependent of glasses who had worn them con- 
tinuously for twelve years; also enable old 
folks over sixty to discard their glasses in an 
incredibly short time. ‘Therefore, I believe 
it is safe to assume that many thousands of 
spectacles will cease to be useful as this system 
becomes generally known, and I am sure that 
everyone whose eyes are affected in any way, 
whether a wearer of glasses or not, will be 
greatly interested in the little book which tells 
so much about the eyes and their care, 
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HEN the land is storm-swept, 

when trainsare stalled and roads 
are blocked, the telephone trouble- 
hunter with snow shoes and climbers 
makes his lonely fight to keep the 
wire highways open. 

These men can be trusted to face 
hardship and danger, because they 
realize that snow-bound farms, homes 

_ and cities must be kept in touch with 
the world. 

This same spirit of service animates 
the whole Bell telephone system. The 
linemen show it when they carry the 
wires across mountains and wilderness. 
Itis found in the girl at the switchboard 
who sticks to her post despite fire or 
flood. It inspires the leaders of the 


) The Spirit of Serves 
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telephone forces, who are finally re- 
sponsible to the public for good service. 
This spirit of service is found in the 
recent rearrangement of the telephone 
business to conform with present pub- 
lic policy, without recourse to courts. 
The Bell System has’ grown to be 
one of the largest corporations in the 
country, in response to the telephone 
needs of the public, and must keep 
up with increasing demands. 
However large it may become, this 
corporation will always be responsive 
to the needs of the people, because it is 
animated by the spirit of service. Ithas 
shown that men and women,co-operat- 
ing for a great purpose, may beas good 
citizens collectively’ as individually. 
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There can be no society 
for the prevention of 
cruelty to signposts, and 
no trade union to safe- 
guard them from being 
overworked, or else the 
melancholy instance here 
shown would not be 


no fewer than fourteen 
signs! Amongst other 
useful information it 
directs the way to over 
a dozen different places, 
four railway routes, a 
comfortable bed, a motor 
garage, a good cup of 
tea, a sanatorium for 
dogs, and the nearest 
recruiting office. 

The first photo. repro- 
duced on the next page 
shows a_ picturesque 
dance which takes place 


been confiscated for various reasons—either as being 
under the specified size and weight, the produce of 
female elephants, or found by the natives. Elephants 
are getting so scarce, and ivory so valuable, that the 
authorities have to guard very carefully against poaching 
and the consequent extermination of the tuskers. Several 
of these ivory sales are held annually. 

Below is a photograph of a unique sundial situated in 
a park at Baltimore, Maryland. The dial is of marble, 
cut into a series of facets which, by an ingenious arrange- 
ment, show the times of twenty-seven different localities 
—from the Poles to the Equator—in comparison with 
local time. For example, when the gnomon casts a shadow 
on the noon hour in Baltimore the Cairo dial marks five p.m. 
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A hard-worked signpost. 
From a Photo by Clarke & Hyde. 
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No, 0£712—Warswick 
Brussels Rug Bargain 


No. 7D286—Hartman’s 
Refrigerator Bargain 
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No. 3F714—Complete 
Bed Outtit Bargain 
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Asks No Advance Payment 


Remarkable ,/-== 
Bargain Sale \\4. 


Now is the time to furnish—to get the rug, rocker, refrig~ 
erator or any of those other home-furnishings you've been 
needing so long. Never has this great House of Hartman, 
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A Japanese “harvest dance,” intended as an act of homage to 
the gods to secure a good rice crop, 


during the early summer in certain districts of Japan. 
Quaintly - attired young men and women—the latter 
frequently wearing flowers in their hats—assemble 
and go through a series of postures to the music of 
a flute and drum, singing the while. The origin and 
meaning of this ancient custom are unknown, but it 
is believed to be intended as an act “of homage to 
the harvest god, in order that a good crop of rice 
may be assured in the autumn. 

At all the large harbours and ports of Great 
Britain, of course, the appliances installed for loading 
and unloading ships are of the most up - to-date 
description. At many smaller places round the coast, 
however, the curious old “ coal-jumping ” apparatus 
shown in the next photcgraph is still in everyday 
use. The coal is loaded into baskets in the hold 
below, and is then hoisted aloft by the “ coal- 
jumpers,” who ascend a curious ladder - like con- 
trivance on the deck, and then, throwing them- 
selves backwards, simultaneously hoist the coal- 
baskets upwards and outwards into the hands of 
carmen waiting on the quay alongside. The 


A curious “ snow~mushroom ™ in the 
kirk Mountains. 


From a Photo. by Underwood & 
Underwood. 


dexterity with which the men 
leap off and land the rising 
baskets right into the hands of 
the waiting carter is a source 
of perennial interest to 
strangers. Ships are also loaded 
from the wharves in the same 
manner. 

Above is a curious little photo- 


a5", 


o- me 7 graph showing a “snow-mush- 
neg a -: , room ” discovered in the Selkirk 
ba LA a ‘ 40h, i i ’ = ’ Mountains of British Columbia 


by a well-known scientist, Dr. 
Vaughan Cornish. The “ mush- 
room,” formed by wind-driven 
snow gradually collecting on a 
tree stump, measured no less 
than nine feet in diameter, 
while the superincumbent mass 
of snow was estimated to weigh 


“Coalsjumpers™ at work—This time-honoured method of unloading ships never fails to interest 
From a Photo. by\ Visitors to our seaports. (Clarke & Hyde. over a ton. 
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The Hunting Down of 
Vasquez. 


Told by FRED A. LOATAS, and set down by CARL S. RICHARDSON. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS SOMERFIELD. 


Tiburcio Vasquez was the Dick Turpin of California—the most cunning, daring, and heartless 


bandit that ever harassed the West. 


For years he roved hither and thither about the countryside, 


committing countless crimes, and so well protected by a system of spies and his own resource that 
the officers of the law were checkmated at every turn. The narrator of this story had special 
reasons for desiring to capture Vasquez, and the account of his long single-handed chase makes 


thrilling reading. 


WAS just carelessly riding 
about for pleasure and health 
—chiefly health—and Mr. 
Fred A. Lomas, a well-known 
citizen of San Francisco, had 
kindly consented to accom- 
pany me. 

We had lazily cantered down the whole length 


of the glorious fruit-laden valley of Santa Clara 
Vol. xxxii,—86. 


“ Everything in the story is true,’ writes Mr. Richardson, “and the main facts 
can be confirmed from the State records ot California.” 


from San José to Carnadero. Then we con- 
tinued our delightful itinerary to San Benito 
and Tres Pinos, from which point we wriggled 
through the mountains towards the west, 
crossed the Salinas, and in due course found our- 
selves drawing near Monterey and in the vicinity 
of the hacienda of Los Felix. 

At night we tethered our horses, cooked our 
supper over a fire of pine-knots, and lay down 
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for a quiet pipe before rolling in our heavy 
blankets—for the nights are somewhat chilly in 
that district—to seek oblivion until the dawn. 

“Ever been in this place before?” I hap- 
pened to ask my friend. ‘“ Have 1?” he an- 
swered, smiling. “ More than once. This wild 
little spot, Los Felix, was the birthplace of 
Vasquez, the Californian bandit. When I boiled 
with desire to capture that notorious outlaw— 
the Dick Turpin of California—this neighbour- 
hood heard the fall of my footsteps a good few 
times, I assure you. What a fiend he was—the 
greatest desperado that ever infested smiling 
California! Soto, Moreno, and Senati were 
base enough in all conscience, but Tiburcio 
Vasquez stands out as the basest, the hardiest, 
and the subtlest of them all. He was not a 
romantic figure, except in the eyes of the 
Mexicans, who still regard his memory with 
pride.” 

I had, of course, heard of Vasquez, the half- 
breed Californian bandit, but knew no particu- 
lars. Mr. Lomas, before entering commercial 
life in the City of the Golden Gate, had followed, 
among other nomadic pursuits and callings in 
the early days of California—1860-1880—the 
occupations of trapper, ranchman, and stage- 
driver. He had also beena ranger, and was there- 
fore quite competent to speak of the Californian 
banditti of his day. 

“ Will you tell me something about Vasquez ? ” 
T asked. 

“Why, certainly,” answered Lomas. “I can 
tell you lots—my blood boils when I think of 
him and his deeds. But, if you like, I will con- 
fine mysclf to my own personal connection with 
him.” 

With that he told me the following story, 
which I later set down with his assistance. 


In those days things in California wore a very 
different complexion from what they wear to-day. 
The country, then virtually “ brown” with 
Mexicans, is now practically white, and the 
possible of those days is the impossible now. 

After Vasquez first committed murder—at 
the age of sixteen—he fled three hundred miles 
north to Mendocino county, and in due course, 
with the cherished blessing of his half-breed 
mother, Guadalupe Cantuo, joined the outlaw 
band of the regicide Capitan Soto. This was 
in the early ’fifties. 

With this notorious freebooter, after com- 
mitting countless deeds of theft and many 
shameful excesses, Vasquez fell into the hands 
of the law and was sentenced to five years in the 
prison of San Quentin. Almost immediately 
these two cunning desperadoes broke prison 
successfully, but in three weeks were again safe 


behind the bats. Six years in San Quentin, 
however, failed to cool his blood. 

Upon his release Vasquez gathered about him 
a gang of notorious Mexican cut-throats. His 
cousin Leiva and several other men foregathered 
at Los Felix and formed the nucleus of the band. 
It was this period of the brigand’s life that first 
brought me into direct touch with him. 

At that time I was in ’Frisco, endeavouring 
to develop a transit and express business. 

It so happened that just after his alarming 
three weeks’ outbreak with Capitan Soto I 
engaged lodgings on the outskirts of the Mexican 
quarter of the city of that time. I consequently 
heard much of the jubilation indulged in by the 
lower class of Mexicans at the escape of their 
heroes. The people said—with what degree of 
truth Iam unable to say—that Soto and Vasquez 
had relied heavily for support upon a little 
sehorita who lived in the Mexican quarter, and 
who had fallen desperately in love with Vasquez. 
I gathered that the bandit returned her love 
after a Mexican’s fashion. 

This sefiorita—Pepita—I met on many occa- 
sions. Invariably Pepita, picturesquely dressed, 
could be found in an obscure Mexican cabaret of 
good repute near the harbour, serving out with 
becoming smile and nimble hand big ‘‘ tots ” of 
aguardiente to admiring and thirsty customers. 
There I first met her, and there, I believe, 
Vasquez first set eyes upon her. To this spot, 
too, the sleuth-hounds of the law traced Soto 
and Vasquez upon their escape, but the two 
bandits unaccountably vanished into thin air. 

There was a snug little parlour behind the 
open bar, and to its semi-privacy I sometimes 
took business friends to confirm our good rela- 
tions or to drink to the health of some enter- 
prise. I did this for about seven or eight years, 
and thus I became almost unavoidably, but 
never at that time intimately, acquainted with 
Pepita—the subsequent sunny lodestone of the 
ssions of Tiburcio Vasquez. 
almost immediately upon his release 
from San Quentin after his first incarceration of 
six years, Vasquez crossed the doorstep of that 
little Mexican cabaret. I saw him there fre- 
quently for some weeks subsequently. He 
would eye my friends and throw a_ smirk 
or two at me ; his smiles he kept for the sefiorita 
at the bar. The marvellously pretty Pepita, 
with her coal-black hair and olive face lighted 
with handsome eyes, held him inextricably—for 
atime. Lucky for California and the lives of 
its peaceful citizens if she had held him for all 
time ! 

Vasquez soon tired of living in honesty. His 
predatory instincts overpowered his _ better 
nature—if he ever possessed one—and he fled 
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to the hills above Los Angeles to take up his old 
life of brigandage and rapine. The poor little 
seforita cried. 

Meanwhile a deal in horses took place, and the 
contract was signed in that quaint little Mexican 
bar-parlour. The horses, which belonged to me, 
roamed on a ranch near Tres Pinos, not far from 
the river San Benito. I could, of course, have 
sent the order by 
messenger to my 
agent on the 


ranch to hand 
over the animals 
to the purchaser 


when he was 
ready to take 
them over, but, 
having some 
other business in 
the neighbour- 
hood which re- 
quired my _ per- 
sonal attention, 
I decided to go 
down in the 
mail-coach and 
deliver the order 
to my agent 
myself. I wrote 
out the order in 
Spanish— my 
agent was a 
Mexican— and 
caught the morn- 
ing stage. It 
proved an un- 
lucky journey. 

Merrily swinging along in the dusky evening to 
the crack of the whip and the music of hoofs, we 
thought no guile, and certainly no devilry, when 
out from the wayside pounced five swarthy, 
determined-looking men. They peremptorily 
commanded the driver to stop, a pointed rifle 
acting as a sufficient backing to the command. 
We stopped. 

Six men and a Chinaman rode inside and 
two men outside—quite sufficient, one would 
say, to show fight and give the marauders a warm 
reception, But the insuperable difficulty to 
stage travellers was that every man was usually 
a complete stranger to his fellows, and for all 
the others knew in league with the robbers. 

Thus we fell into their merciless clutches, 
and were promptly thrown to the ground, with 
a total disregard for gentleness. Vasquez and 
his well-armed ruffians then quickly forced upon 
us the savage indignity of lying six feet apart, 
face downwards, whilst he and his gang snatched 
away our weapons and rifled our pockets. The 


Mr. Fred A. Lomas, the narrator of this story. 


Chinaman, evidently unperceiving his highly 
perilous position, attempted to protest. Poor 
man! They killed him as he lay there. 

Whilst we were in this defenceless position 
two or three of the band crossed our wrists 
behind our backs and bound them securely and 
painfully with leather thongs. Our ankles 
suffered the same treatment. These leather 
thongs the ban- 
dit chief always 
carried and used 
for this class of 
outrage. 

I had the 
dubious honour 
of having Vas- 
quez himself to 
bind my limbs. 
He threw me, as 
he half - turned 
me over, a 
Satanic smile of 
recognition. I 
well remember 
he chuckled as 
he took my gold . 
hunter watch 
and coin, but he 
laughed outright 
upon hearing 
from another of 
the gang, to 
whom he had 
handed my order 
of sale to be 
read, that horses 
could be got for 
the asking. He snatched back the order, think- 
ing he could glean the truth for himself, but 
failed, for Vasquez could only read very elemen- 
tary matter. My horses grazed but an hour’s 
gallop from the scene of this wayside hold-up, 
and I felt they were lost to me. 

Blankets thrown over us in order to cover 
their subsequent movements completed the 
business. Then they rapidly rifled the coach, and 
as quickly decamped. 

This particular and somewhat peculiar mode 
of robbery was typical of Vasquez. By this 
singular trait of binding his victims with thongs 
the author of numberless deeds of violence and 
robbery became recognized and hated accord- 
ingly. No other Californian bandit or highway- 
man had ever before employed such precision in 
method. 

For some hours we writhed helplessly upon the 
ground. By dint of much hard struggling and 
manceuvring I finally managed, by rolling against 
one of my companions in distress, to place my 
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half-lifeless hands upon his wrists, but a very 
long time intervened before I was able to un- 
loose the knot that bound them. Indeed, it was 
only through bringing my teeth to bear upon it 
that I eventually released him, Then it was my 
turn. His wrists, numbed and powerless, worked 
but slowly, but varying the job with his teeth, 
and working dexterously under my directions, 
he in due course managed to free me. 

To give the others their liberty was simply 
a matter of time. s soon as I got the blood to 
circulate in my feet, I rushed on to ‘Ires Pinos. 
Borrowing a mustang from my old friend David- 
son, the innkeeper of the hamlet, I galloped at 
reckless speed to my agent at the ranch. 

Too late! Vasquez had been there hours 
before. He, or rather two of his ruffians, had 
smilingly and confidently produced my order, 
and had safely and quickly decamped with the 
animals without raising the least suspicion. 

To the Mexican frontier near Durango I traced 
them, but having failed to overtake the herd 
up to that point I knew it to be quite useless to 
cross the frontier. I have too much reason to 
believe that they all found their way into the 
Mexican market, and so into the hands of ready 
and unscrupulous buyers. 

Half my fortune had Vasquez cost me, besides 
inflicting gross indignities and unbearable igno- 
miny upon me. I determined to help might 
and main in the running of this human wild-cat 
to earth. 

Sadly I returned to ’Frisco and my transport 
business. I kept my eve on the small Mexican 
cabaret and the little Sefiorita Pepita in the hope 
of meeting Vasquez in the vicinity, but I never 
saw him. From time to time I heard faint 
whisperings of the movements of the bandit and 
loud eulogies of his “ prowess,” for he had now 
become the talk of every dancing-hall and 
drinking-den from Santa Clara to Los Angeles. 

About this period a beautiful half-breed 
woman, destined to wield a most active and 
potent influence in the brigand’s career, made 
her presence felt. She was the wife of Vasquez’s 
first lieutenant, Leiva, a man of considerable 
position in Mexican California, and related to 
Vasquez by marriage. 

The beautiful Sefiora Rosalia cared for nothing 
so long as she could be the recipient of the 
attentions of her handsome lover Vasquez. He 
“was her hero. 

Instead of using her subtle influence to recall 
him to-the path of rectitude, she encouraged him 
—nay, helped him—to plan some of his most 
infamous and daring exploits, and thus urged 
him down the road of an irredeemable obliquity. 

Ultimately the trusting sefiorita in the Mexican 
cabaret came to hear of this, and from that day 


she began to droop and fade. I knew the cause 
by the effect, though she kept her own counsel. 
Her lustrous eyes still retained their fire, but a 
swift, unholy glitter could sometimes be detected 
in them when the name of Vasquez cropped up, 
as it often did among the customers. 1 waited ; 
I knew the Mexican character. She knew I had 
lost my horses, and owing to the dual causes 
a bond of sympathy intuitively sprang up and 
became recognized between us. 

Often she would eye me half-pensively, as if 
not sure of her ground. ‘Then one day, her heart 
being full, she commenced to speak. 

From day to day we condoled, and in that little 
parlour we evolved and matured a scheme 
whereby both of us could circumvent and 
probably obtain the satisfaction we so dearly 
desired. Ere we commenced to put our scheme 
into execution, however, Vasquez fell into a well- 
planned snare and was incarcerated for the third 
time in San Quentin. A sentence of four years 
neither restored my horses to me nor rid the 
State of a human fury. 

At the end of three years, on his promise to 
reform, the nervous, misguided authorities gave 
him a pardon. Vasquez was free! 

Soon he began to frequent the little cabaret 
again, and Pepita, now blossomed into a beautiful 
woman, received him, strange to say, with every 
sign of gladness, and soon, apparently, forgot 
her vicious enmity. Goodness knows what lies 
he whispered into her trusting and inexperienced 
ear, but such was the effect. She may have hotly 
resented his past questionable association with 
Senora Rosalia, but seemingly he had, by hook 
or by crook, succeeded in soothing her vexation 
of spirit. That her benign and earnestly religious 
influence drew him powerfully towards a better 
and higher life there exists no doubt whatever ; 
for he now remained quiescent and upright, and 
for some time attended with regularity to the 
rites of his Church. Possibly this constituted a 
mission Pepita had set herself to perform and to 
consummate. But in an evil moment Vasquez’s 
baser instincts awoke. He turned an ear to his 
dark angel, Rosalia, and he fell—fell farther 
than ever before. 

Under the blighting influence of this evil 
woman he gathered around him his cousin Leiva, 
who again acted as his lieutenant, and two other 
renegades, Castro and Morena. 

The venue of his crimes now centred about the 
wild, untrodden heights of Los Angeles, in the 
vicinity of San Benito Peak. Capitan Soto also 
preyed upon this district, and Vasquez presentty 
Joined forces with his old leader. 

At this time an unavoidable business trip to 
Chicago and a lengthy stay thereat prevented 
any active indulgence of my desire to join the 
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rangers of Los Angeles and exterminate the 
human pests. When I did return to ’Frisco 
eventually I heard with much delight that 
Capitan Soto and his second in command, the 
half-breed Procopio, had been caught, but was 
sorely disappointed to hear that Vasquez 
had again successfully eluded the arm of the 
law. 

I left ’Frisco again for a time, and when I 
re-entered the city the first thing I heard 
staggered me. Soto and Procopio had escaped 
from San Quentin ! 

I well remember the low-class Mexican popula- 
tion of ’Frisco rocking with jubilation, but 
terrible execrations filled the air when, a short 
time afterwards, the news went round that 
Sheriff Morse, of San Francisco, had quickly and 
relentlessly dogged Soto and, with a well-aimed 
shot, had sent him suddenly to another world. 
One villain had received his deserts ! 

Procopio remained, and he kept close in his 
hiding-place somewhere in the vicinity of that 
innocent little Mexican inn. His friends held 
him tightly, and they kept him so concealed 
until the marvellously resourceful Vasquez came 
to his rescue. This genius of cunning and 
audacity took him by the hand, led him through 
the tightening meshes of Sheriff Morse’s net, and 
so away to safety in Mexico. Three weeks later 
the bandits ventured to take ship and return to 
San Francisco. It was a bold move—too bold. 
The sleepless and implacable Morse got wind of 
it, and, matching cunning with cunning, made a 
sudden pounce. He caught the lesser bandit, 
but the ever-vigilant Vasquez vanished from 
under his very paw. Procopio received a life- 
sentence ; political considerations alone saved 
the wretch from a hanging. 

Did the little sefiorita help in Vasquez’s 
escape? I have reason to believe, from the 
hesitating words she uttered upon the arrival 
by my express team of a damaged parcel of 
female apparel from Tres Pinos, that Vasquez 
had fled disguised as a well-dressed sefiorita. 

Another reign of terror set in. 

With the aid of Rosalia and her unsuspecting 
husband Leiva, Vasquez now planned that 
atrocious enormity at Tres Pinos—the most 
notorious, sanguinary, and callous crime of the 
road in the criminal annals of fair California. 

I will not describe this terrible deed ; suffice 
to say that he and his gang swooped down like 
vultures upon the peaceful little hamlet of Tres 
Pinos and robbed it of all it possessed. They 
finished by shooting three men dead in cold 
blood without warning or any provocation 
whatsoever. The female population suffered 
grievously—but I feel constrained to pass over 
this. It stands on the records of the State, 


Not only California felt horror-stricken, but the 
whole of America. 

Hundreds of men familiar with life in the 
mountains, well inured to the hardships and the 
dangerous and desperate chances attendant 
upon scouting and tracking, freely offered their 
services in running this reptile to earth. But 
Vasquez overmatched them. Times without 
number he fell into a snare, only to hop out as 
if the trap had had no existence. We were non- 
plussed and checkmated by the very rapidity of 
his movements. Like a will-o’-the-wisp he was 
here, there, and everywhere, yet nowhere. 
Every time we failed, by way of reprisal he either 
robbed a mail-stage, drove off a herd of horses 
into Mexico, or—which was not at all uncommon 
—murdered some poor innocent and left his 
bones to whiten upon a lonely hill. In due 
course the tear-stained widow, and perhaps a 
daughter, would struggle up as far as San José 
or ’Frisco—and you can guess their heart- 
rending story. Heavens! how we whites 
thirsted for the miscreant’s blood ! 

Such was Vasquez the bandit at this period. 

Eventually the idea struck me that if I were 
to tackle him by myself I might succeed. 
Hitherto I had always acted in concert with 
others, and we had failed miserably. I decided 
to try. Apart from the keen vexation I felt at 
the loss of my stolen herd of horses and the con- 
sequent serious crippling of my young business, 
the contemplation of the untimely death of my 
old friend Davidson at the hands of Vasquez—he 
had been killed at Tres Pinos—weighed heavily 
upon me and spurred me forward. 

With Vasquez well aided by the friendly 
Mexican population, the task of bringing him to 
book, dead or alive, bristled with difficulties. 
The sudden advent of a white man in a “ brown” | 
neighbourhood instantly aroused suspicion. 
Several times I crept silently about Los Felix 
and its environs quite alone, intent on dogging 
the steps of the brigand’s half-breed mother. 
I snaked beside her the whole way through the 
woods to San Benito in the hope that her wily, 
light-footed son might chance an appearance. 
But I never heard his footsteps. I failed utterly, 
in fact ; there were too many piercing eyes to 
blind and avoid. 

While I was investigating, a skulking friend 
or accomplice of Vasquez relieved me of the lobe 
of my right ear. See the place ?_ But luck was 
with me. I fired back, and buried him near that 
old pine across the valley there. 

Having spent some time and money in my 
attempt, and seeing no prospect of meeting 
Vasquez openly, I decided to try other methods. 
I felt—indeed, everyone felt—the country must 
be rid of him at all costs. 
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I accordingly returned to the little 
cabaret to see if I could pick up some 
crumbs of exclusive information con- 
cerning my quarry. Hardly had I entered 
before I saw things wore a different com- 
plexion. A change had taken place in 
Pepita. The unholy glitter in her eyes 
that I had noticed on another occasion 
had returned. She spoke to me freely. 
With tears in her eyes she deplored the 
Tres Pinos murders and the association 
of Vasquez with Rosalia. Her scorn for 
the bandit seemed to possess no limits. 

Through Pepita I succeeded in learn- 
ing that Rosalia, Vasquez, Leiva, and 
Chavez, being hotly pursued by the 
rangers, had sought hiding in the dan- 
gerous vicinity of San Embro, the spot 
where, I heard subsequently, Rosalia had 
welcomed her hero after the crimes of Tres Pinos. 

Here Leiva discovered, through the too open 
and ardent affection displayed by Rosalia on 
the return of Vasquez from Tres Pinos, the 
despicable duplicity of his wife and friend. He 
was too craven a wretch to denounce them; 
he sought vengeance in another way, offering, 
through a secret intermediary, for a stated reward, 
to lead Adams, the Sheriff of Santa Clara, and 
Rowland, the Sheriff of Los Angeles, to the 
robbers’ lair. 

The rangers, pressing forward with fierce 
ardour, had meanwhile made matters very hot 
for Vasquez. The master bandit, in order to 
secure more freedom of movement, dispatched 
Rosalia to the spot called Elizabeth Lake, 
whilst he, with every nerve and sense attuned 
to dodging the noose, now whirling about his 
head, looked to himself. 

By hook and by crook, aided by the nature of 
the country, trusty spies and scouts, and his 
own marvellous cunning and dexterity, he 
again slipped through the very fingers of the 
sheriffs and their men. 

And now, once again, I came in direct contact 
with him. 

A letter from Vasquez, in charge of a trusted 
messenger, had been delivered at the little 
cabaret, urgently requesting the loan of some of 
the sefiorita’s clothing. Pepita’s father received 
it, but handed it on to her. 

“Could she bring the garments in the stage 
until met?” the letter asked. ‘“ Some of his 
men would meet her at the nearest point to his 
lair in Rock Creek.” 


I happened to be in the little par'our when 


the messenger and her father confronted Pepita 
with the letter in the bar. Through the half- 
open door I saw her peruse the contents, and 
I remember seeing her hesitate after grasping 


“* Hampered by a lady and an obstinate baggage-mule, it required some time 
for the bandits to negotiate the wilder and rougher obstacles on the merch." 


the meaning. She knitted her brows in thought, 
and then, nodding with much spirit, said a word or 
two to the messenger, who presently slunk away. 

When she subsequently informed me of the 
contents of the letter and her intentions, I 
eagerly suggested that I might hang closely upon 
her trail for her protection until I came up with 
Vasquez, should he decide to accompany or 
meet his men. She caught my meaning. Look- 
ing up earnestly into my face, she whispered :— 

“ Sefior, if I fail you may try.” 

Could I trust her? Might she not tell the men 
that I. was lurking behind? Mexican love is 
sometimes a curious anomaly, I reflected. She 
m ght suddenly relent and forgive him, as she 
had done once before. The risk was great, no 
doubt, yet—well, I decided to chance it. 

A glorious Californian evening saw us well 
started. The next morning, at a point some 
distance beyond San Benito, Pepita left the 
coach. A mile or two farther along I also left 
it. I borrowed a horse and a couple of lariats 
from Jim Sheppard, a friend of mine who at that 
time owned a ranch on the San Benito River, 
and cantered leisurely but cautiously towards the 
spot where the stage had deposited Pepita upon 
the wayside. I arrived just in time to see her 
join company with Gonzalez and Chavez. 

Isaw that the men had brought along a spare 
mule for Pepita’s baggage, but no mount for the 
girl herself. Did Vasquez intend Pepita to visit 
his camp ? I wondered. Iremembered that his 
letter plainly stated the clothes were to be 
brought by Pepita to the nearest spot to Rock 
Creck. The problem, however, solved itself by 
Pepita nimbly jumping up behind Chavez. 

I watched them laboriously climb in the 
direction of Rock Creek. Here and there in 
the distance, where the mountains were bare 
of trees, I caught sight of their forms as they 
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slowly moved across the naked spots, and dis- 
appeared again into thick cover. 

Seeing the route taken, I followed with all the 
rapidity and caution I could muster on such a 
rough track. Gaining a vantage point, I would 
again watch carefully and anxiously for their 
momentary appearances. Sometimes the case 
necessitated a wait of an hour or two’s duration, 
for, hampered with a lady and an obstinate 
baggage-mule, it required some time for the 
bandits to negotiate the wilder and rougher 
obstacles on the march. Then, catching a 
glimpse of them again in the far distance, I wou'd 
move rapidly forward as before. 

At last, in a small, sequestered grazing-space, 
I tethered my horse with a long lariat, retaining 
the other for climbing and general use. I then 
crept silently along in moccasin-covered feet 
until I drew near the locality of the bandits’ lair. 
My life as a trapper fitted me eminently for this 
touch-and-go_ work. 

Presently I discerned the crouching forms of 
vigilant scouts upon a distant crag. For a long 
time I watched them, and then, seeing move- 
ment, I left the trail. These scouts, thrown out 
a long distance from their camp, guarded the 
convergence of the outer trails befure they died 
into one long, direct, and almost sign-less path 
leading to the lair. This outer set of scouts 
I dodged easily by choosing more circuitous 
though rougher paths. Frequently, indeed, the 
direction and ground chosen necessitated the 
constant use of the lariat, to one end of which 
I had attached a special steel hook swathed 
almost to the point in cloth—to prevent clinking 
noises—in order to climb rapidly’ to heights 
otherwise impossible without its friendly aid. 

When I borrowed the lariats at the ranch I 
had, through previous experience, anticipated 
work of this nature. The special hook I had 
brought with me from ’Frisco. If sheer cliff 
with rippling ridges or jutting ledges blocked 
my path I would tentatively throw up the lariat 
and trust to the sharp-pointed hook catching 
and holding to ridge or ledge above. I would 
then, if the hook held upon violent jerking, 
swarm up the rope until I reached a foothold— 
sometimes feet below the hook. Repeating the 
process with patience and knack, I gained the 
top. Occasionally an outstanding tree or hardy 
shrub would lend its aid to the hook. It is 
extraordinary, if the knack of throwing the 
“ baited rope” is once learned, how safely and 
rapidly heights can be scaled with facility; and, 
personally, I have never fallen. 

After having slipped through the outer scouts, 
I pushed on with cat-like footsteps, for I well 
knew that Vasquez’s method, when hard pushed, 
was to throw out relays of well-placed scouts, 


to advance upon any of whom without the 
utmost caution meant not only failure to cap- 
ture the bandit, but in all probability a swift 
and certain death to oneself. These wily watchers 
crouched in hidden and unexpected places, 
pouncing on certainties, but melting away at 
superior force to alarm their comrades, 

Advancing ffom one of my enforced détours 
to the fringe of a belt of pines, I debouched upon 
one of the open spots so frequently met with in 
the Sierras, and struck the regular trail again. 
Though it was a highly risky thing to do, I 
followed the meandering trail for some distance ; 
followed it, indeed, until a ghastly sight on a 
tree known as “Old Sorrowful” struck me 
motionless. A man dangled from the tree at 
the end of a rope, a gentle breeze making the * 
body spin slowly. 

The tree, “ Old Sorrowful,” had earned its 
dolorous but appropriate name not only from 
the grim services it had rendered to law-abiding 
settlers, but by its departure from an upright 
bearing. This solitary old oak retained a pre- 
carious hold upon existence by supporting an 
almost horizontal trunk from roots which 
clutched tenaciously at the top of a rocky ledge. 
The trail passed beneath. 

Sadly I recognized from the distorted features 
one of the members of a committee of “ vigi- 
lantes ” belonging to San José—Cris Oldham, 
of Coyote Creek. He, no doubt through insuf- 
ficient experience of woodcraft and the subtle 
over-matching devilry of the Mexican outlaw, 
had been trapped or caught unawares by 
Vasquez’s remorseless scouts, and, in all proba- 
bility, had been hanged on that particuler tree 
over the trail to serve as a grim and sufficient 
deterrent to other would-be pursuers. Should 
I fare the same? I wondered. Not being a 
Mexican, however, the ghastly sight, instead of 
implanting fear within me, spurred me onward. 

Not far beyond “ Old Sorrowful ” I saw that 
the trail followed a narrow, rock-floor shelf, 
along which but one sure-footed horse and 
intrepid rider could pass with safety. On its left 
side rose sheer cliff for perhaps twenty to twenty- 
five feet, whilst on the other side was a drop of 
a hundred and fifty feet. It reminded one of 
a gigantic doorstep. 

Vasquez being “ in residence,” I conjectured 
—as it proved rightly—that this strategical 
spot would receive marked attention from the 


. bandit and his crafty scouts. 


Hardly had I stepped aside into cover to 
think out some method of negotiating a safe 
advance, when from the top of the precipitous 
rock which flanked the upper side of the shelf a 
head popped up suddenly! Had the head only 
rested without movement I might have passed 
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it unnoticed ; the movement alone caught my 
eye. Froma place among long waving grass and 
shrubs I waited and watched. 

The head remained still. Had it been the 
skull of Vasquez I might have fired and so ended 
my mission ; but as I became more used to its 
shape and its profile, which I occagionally caught 
a glimpse of, I perceived that the head belonged 
to the callous renegade Castro—the coward who 
had shot the poor Chinaman at the stage. A 
bullet in his particular cranium would have been 
more appropriate than brains ; but, thinking of 
the higher game farther on, I refrained and 
waited. 

At last, growing weary of waiting for the 

_ watcher to retire, I snaked back to “ Old 
Sorrowful,” intent on gaining the ledges above, 
crawling along their tops to the spot from which 
Castro guarded the shelf below, and then circum- 
venting or destroying him. 

I gained the tree and threw up my rope ; the 
hook caught and I swarmed up over the body 
of the unfortunate vigilante. Very reluctantly 
indeed did I decide to perform this seeming act 
of disrespect to a comrade ; but in case distant 
observant eyes rested upon the outspreading 
branch and its grim burden it became imperative 
to use the body asa screen. I took no unneces- 
sary chances. Having gained the branch, I lay 
full length upon it and momentarily considered 
whether to cut the body down’ or not. The 
exigencies of the case, however, compelled me 
for the time being to let it remain. I passed to 
the trunk and gained the ledge. Nothing troubled 
me now until I drew into close proximity to 
Castro. 

I could see him plainly, through intervening 
twigs and grasses, unsuspiciously lying at full 
length upon the rocky shelf. Drawing. still 
closer, I was disappointed to find that, as I 
advanced, cover became more and more scant. 
IT had entertained hopes of finding some thick 
scrub on the hillside of the shelf, in which I 
could elude the scout and so avoid an alarm. 

But no scrub or grass existed. I saw scores 
of burnt roots, but whether burnt from design 
or accident I could not say. 

To advance unobserved across the open table 
of rock in the face of the lynx-eyed Castro, and 
possible watchers at the camp, spelt impossibility, 
while to remain in cover at the edge of the table 
rock meant failure. To fire would give the 
alarm. What could I do? No plan I evolved 
seemed of the least use. The fact that Castro, 
alive or dead, must remain upon the rock in 
order to prevent alarm in the camp overlooking 
his post was the stumbling-block in all my 
schemes. 

For hours I waited for something to turn up. 


I hated the thought of relinquishing my attempt 
after coming so far. Nevertheless, the only 
thing that postponed my departure from the 
spot was the hope that Vasquez might for some 
reason visit this colleague of his. But no human 
sound disturbed the sweet stillness of the glen. 

I had half made up my mind to return to 
“ Old Sorrowful,” and try to gain entry to the 
camp v2 the glen, when two men noiselessly 
emerged from the trees beyond the table of rock. 
Their object, I soon saw, was the changing of the 
guard. A man whom I had never seen before 
and did not recognize from descriptions of the 
gang took Castro’s place, and the latter retired. 

Again I waited, not daring to move. 

In the meantime the sky had rapidly become 
overcast with heavy, black storm-clouds. A 
quarter of an hour later rain began to fall in 
sheets. I welcomed it, for I entertained hopes 
that the scout might seek shelter somewhere out 
of sight of the rocky platform. But no such 
luck! He remained lying at full length, tan- 
talizingly steadfast and heedless, with his head 
pointing down the creek and his eyes upon the 
trail. 

Heaven’s artillery bellowed and rumbled from 
the lowering sky, and forked lightning flashed 
forth in all its potent fury. The storm, however. 
was a typical Northern Californian one, and I 
knew its duration would be short. 

Presently I edged out of a pool of water that 
had inconsiderately formed about my ribs. 
Strange that such a simple action should prove 
to be the indirect cause of a man’s death. Yet 
so it proved. A catamount, disturbed by my 
presence near its hole, sprang out and darted 
across the rain-swept open rock to seek a refuge 
in the bushes beyond. Its action, swift and 
silent, might have escaped most men, but not 
that scout. He saw it, thought for a moment, 
and then sprang to his feet. 

Catamounts keep their holes in a storm unless 
disturbed. Being a mountaineer, he knew the 
fact. What could, at such a time, disturb a 
catamount ? 

Turning swiftly, with rifle ready in his hand, 
he stared in every direction, and then walked 
crouchingly some few steps towards the spot 
from which the animal had emerged. I saw him 
coming nearer through the thick veil of rain. 
There was no time for me to back out. My 
muscles stiffened, and I prepared myself for 
a swift, silent, and deadly struggle. Would he 
come into the cover? Ina brief lull of the down- 
pour I saw him clearly outlined ; then a blinding 
flash of lightning shot from the clouds, his 
upright form suddenly vanished, and I beheld 
him lying in a convulsed heap upon the rocky 
platform. I knew intuitively that he had been 
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struck, and that he was dead, but I 
dared not make certain. 

Giving a furtive glance at his drenched 
and prostrate body, I 
snaked swiftly across the 
open space, the heavy rain- 
squalls helping to obscure 
my movements. Reaching 
the heavy cover beyond, I 
crouched down, hoping that 
my, passage across had not 
been detected from the 
camp. Ever and anon | 
glanced at the unfortunate 
scout huddled upon the 
rock. He lay motionless ; 
there could be no doubt 
that he was dead. Hearing 
and seeing no_ indication 
that my presence had be- 
come known, I decided to 
advance. 

After snatch- 
ing a bite and 
drinking from a 
streamlet near 
by, I crept for- 
wardinto thicker 
cover and away 
from the trails 
that led to the 
look-out rock. 

From a con- 
venient tree I 
scoured the sur- 
rounding coun- 
try with my eye. 
The storm had 
now ceased, and 
everything was 
as lovely as a 
painter's pic- 
ture; yet be- 
neath me some- 
where, I knew, 
lurked a band of 
desperate evil- 
doers, headed by 
a human fiend. 

From my van- 
tage-point upon 
a branch I 
scrutinized the 
tree-clad _ bluffs 
which frowned 
upon the creek 
below, but saw 
nothing to in- 


duce suspicion. lo @ brief lull of the downpour I saw, Bion leer?) optlined ¢ then a blinding flash of lightning shot 
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Turning, I let the landscape to the right pass 
before my eyes, dwelling upon those spots which 
I thought were in a favourable position to 
dominate the look-out rock. Ah! I caught it 
—a thin column of blue smoke struggled up 
amid the trees upon a sheltered outcrop. I 
noted my bearing: and quickly descended. 

An hour of silent, anxious crawling brought 
me within hearing of voices. I commenced to 
sift my thoughts and decide on a plan of action. 
Should Vasquez be present, I made up my mind 
to crawl near and shoot him on the spot,trusting 
to my sudden onslaught to temporarily paralyze 
the other men, and so enable me to hold 
them up and disarm them. I had much faith in 
this scheme. for “ No surrender ” is not a Mexican 
motto. Having disarmed them—in theory— 
the next step consisted of driving them into the 
wood separately, for I could not hope to repass 
the outer scouts alive burdened with such 
prisoners. 

Evening threw its welcome cloak around as 
I drew perilously near the camp, and lay at full 
length, reconnoitring the position. 

Some yards in front, in a circle, their hard, 
evil faces lit up with the fitful play of the fire- 
light, squatted the bandits. I examined their 
faces with difficulty, due to the intervening 
bushes and long grass, Alas! Vasquez was 
absent ! 

The loud crackling of the fire induced me to 
draw a little closer in order to catch, if possible, 
their conversation, and thus perhaps learn the 
whereabouts of the arch-bandit. 

In dangerous proximity to the squatting 
bandits, but half hidden in the tall foliage 
which almost covered it, I thought I recognized 
Pepita’s travelling trunk. I decided that in the 
event of Vasquez’s arrival, the sheltered spot 
behind that trunk offered a safe and advan- 
tageous position for sudden action. One could 
hardly miss one’s man from that distance, and 
in the event of failure a return shot would have 
to be rather neat to find a billet in my head. 

Wriggling gently forward, I presently gained 
the vantage point unobserved. ‘The Mexicans, 
smoking their eternal cigarettes, commenced to 
revel in a game of cards. Occasionally, between 
the deals, one or other of the four players 
would rise and, after scrutinizing the rock 
below—where the dead scout lay in the moon- 
light—would return contentedly to the group. 
It was lucky for me the destroying lightning had 
left the body upon the shelf. This providential 
act restrained the men before me from rectifying 
matters and thus closing an easy avenue of 
escape for me in case of necessity. 

I longed for the appearance of Vasquez to 
relieve the tension ; 1 wished to finish and be 


away. Whilst watching the play and the gleam 
of the fire upon their buttons and arms I sud- 
denly became aware of a footstep approaching. 

“ Now for it !”” I thought. 

Which way were the footsteps coming? I 
clutched my weapon and waited, absolutely 
ready. To my great surprise and consternation, 
who should enter the circle of light but Sefiora 
Rosalia ! 

What had brought her to this spot ?_ I won- 
dered. Pepita ? Doubts tantalized me. Rosalia, 
a half-breed Mexican, with all the attributes of 
passion and jealousy ingrained in_half-breed 
blood, desperately in love with Vasquez, for 
whom she had already wrecked her life, was a 
deadly menace to Pepita’s safety. 

I knew that if Rosalia met Pepita, whom she 
regarded as her rival, death alone could separate 
them. But had Rosalia already met Pepita ? 
Looking upon the exquisite form of Rosalia, as 
she stood in the rosy glare of the fire, I noted 
how calm and serene she looked. If outward 
appearances went for anything, she was totally 
unaware of the close proximity of her erstwhile 
rival for the worthless affections of the bandit 
chief. Would Gonzalez and Chavez, the men 
who had brought Pepita to the camp, tell her ? 
I feared it. These two rascals were now stand- 
ing close beside her, lighting one another’s 
cigarettes, and seemed to be used to the presence 
of Rosalia. 

One thing struck me forcibly as I crouched 
there. My position behind the trunk—for 
Pepita’s trunk, made of bull-buffalo hide, it 
turned out to be—offered: no security against 
attack from behind. Rosalia might have entered 
the camp from my direction, and thus forced 
matters to an unfavourable crisis. Supposing 
Vasquez, with his cat-like step and caution, 
should approach and catch sight of my stretched- 
out body! In that case he would never, in this 
world, give me the opportunity of seeing him. I 
disliked the chances. For a time this problem 
occupied my thoughts more completely and 
more anxiously than the doings of the bandits 
in front. 

Suddenly a feasible method of securing con- 
cealment occurred to me; the noise of a knife 
cutting buffalo hide alone conduced to my hesita- 
tion in putting the idea into practice. The 
men’s need of appeasing their appetites, how- 
ever, gave me my chance. Soon the crackling 
of the replenished fire and the hissing of some 
jerked beef roasting before it, with the conse- 
quent noisy spitting of the flaming twigs and 
embers, furnished sufficient noise and distraction 
to cover the sounds of my venture. 

Whipping out my trapper’s skinning-knife, I 
cut a starting-hole near the top side. This pre- 
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sented some difficulty, for bull-buffalo hide is 
tough and hard and about an inch thick. The 
hole eventually made, with sawing cuts I drove 
the knife along the top and down the two sides, 
keeping the blade quite near the cedar frame. 


Having finished, I 
pulled down the 
side, which had 
now become a flap 
or small door, in 
wardly praying that 
the contents of the 
trunk were of such 
a nature as to re- 
main in their 
packed condition 
and not tumble out 
upon the grass. I 
soon discovered the box held wearing apparel 
only, which fortunately filled only half the 
capacity of the trunk. One look around, and I 
crawled on to the top of the heap. Then, by a 
little manceuvring with my knife, I drew up the 
flap. Although the box was a large “ Cali- 


fornia-settler’s trunk,” I found it impossible to 
lie at full length ; still, the width being great, I 
could twist and turn with ease. 

Very soon after occupying my unobtrusive 
quarters I felt strongly the desirability of keep- 
ing an eye on the camp. 
To accomplish this I cut 
slits through the opposite 
side near the top, for the 
tall, thick, luxuriant foliage 
quite hid the lower por- 
tions of that side. Whilst 
extending the process to the 
pine ends of the trunk, in 

order to obtain 
fore-and-aft views, 
I was startled to 


“To my great surprise and consternation, who should enter the circle of light but Rosalia!” 


hear the sound of a footstep crunching upon 
some dry twigs in my immediate neighbourhood. 
I stopped cutting instantly, glued one eye to a 
slit, and saw Rosalia within six feet of my hiding- 
place. She appeared to be leaving the camp, 
and presently glided away into the forest. 
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Not many minutes subsequent to Rosalia’s 
departure I heard a gentle step approaching. 
Unfortunately, I had not completed a slit which 
would give command in that direction, and 
consequently I went through about the worst 
few seconds of nervous tension I have ever 
experienced. 

I tormented myself by hazarding as to whether 
it could be, or could not be, the master bandit 
himself. I knew that his intentions centred 
themselves on that trunk, for he had specially 
sent for it. Although highly nervous, I tried to 
reassure myself of my comparative safety within 
the trunk by assuming that, should Pepita have 
again forgiven him and handed him the keys of 
my prison to obtain material for his disguise, I 
still held the whip-hand ; for I lay on my back, 


Quickly I whispered to her. I soothed her 
fright, and in return learned that she had come 
to obtain a heavy mantilla from the trunk 
because she had felt the air rather chilly. She 
passed on to me the information that Vasquez 
had temporarily left to perform some self- 
imposed duty at a cave in the vicinity, in which 
the loot of many robberies lay concealed. The 
other bandits, I gathered, expected Him back 
every moment. The secret trail by which he 
would approach the camp had been indicated to 
Pepita by Chavez, she informed me. How she 
managed to successfully conceal her present 
feelings of hate towards Vasquez from her bandit 
cavaliers only a Mexican woman can explain. 
With bated breath, eloquent of pent-up passion, 
she hissed into my ear that the outlaws treated 

her as one of Vasquez’s 


—— 


The bandits’ cave, where over thirty horses and much stolen booty were found. 


with a revolver in each hand, ready to fire in- 
stanter should the murderer’s face appear above 
when the lid flew back. 

Now the steps were beside me. The key 
turned in the heavy lock at my side. I caught 
my breath ; death was in the air! The lid flew 
back, and I found myself looking into the face 
of Pepita ! 

For an instant she seemed stunned. She 
clutched at my clothing ; then, affrighted at a 
pool of moonlight upon my pale face, she threw 
up her hands and sprang back. 

“ All is lost!” I thought, when I saw this 
spasmodic gesture, but, fortunately, she did not 
scream. Then, as I gave potent signs of life, 
she came near with staring eyes. Luckily for 
me the darkness, although relieved here and 
there by a moonbeam, proved sufficient to cover 
her actions. 


sweethearts. Vasquez, I 
saw, would have to look 
to himself when she 
encountered him upon 
that secret trail; there 
would be tragedy, also, if 
she met Rosalia. 

I pricked up my ears 
when Pepita mentioned 
the cave and the loot, with 
the tidings that Vasquez 
would return from it 
alone. I decided to leave 
the trunk and meet him. 
With luck, I might be 
able to take him alive and 
march him to San José, 
where he would receive 
white man’s justice and 
the attendant deserts 
which he so richly merited. 
It was a grand chance ! 

Hardly had I put my arm over the side, shielded 
by the upright open lid, when Pepita laid a re- 
straining hand upon my chest. 

“You know the promise, sefior?” she 
breathed. “‘ Me first ; you next.” 

I felt the force of this reminder, and I sank 
silently and disappointedly back within the trunk. 

Seeing my doleful face, Pepita sought to 
encourage me. “If I fail, sefior,” she said, “ he 
will certainly come to this camp and to this 
trunk, for I have been told by Chavez that he 
needs these clothes very urgently to disguise 
himself and aid his escape in case the sheriffs, 
who are now harrying him, come too close. But 
I don’t think I shall fail.” 

I tried to dissuade her from her desperate 
resolve, but I failed completely. I dared not 
rise, in the presence of the outlaws, to physically 
restrain her, much as I desired to take that course. 
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“Senior,” she whispered, in tense tones, “ it 


is I whom he has injured most of all people ; it 
is right that I alone should set the balance true. 
It is our way, sefior, I must—— Buenos 
noche !”” she ended, suddenly. I heard a step 
coming from the camp. She lowered the lid, 
which opened against the camp, and, by the sound 
of her footsteps, I knew she had passed into the 
forest. 

Neither in life nor in death did I look upon 
her face again. One thing I have always 
regretted, with a deep and lasting intensity: I 
completely forgot to inform Pepita of Rosalia’s 
presence in the camp. 

I fervently hoped that one of the bandits 
might mention the fact to Pepita in casual con- 
versation. Unfortunately, I have some reason 
to believe now that Fate chose Rosalia to be the 
first recipient of the news proclaiming the 
presence of Pepita. 

In the tense darkness within the trunk I 
felt so tormented by my thoughts that I turned 
over the possibilities of crawling out to try and 
find Pepita and apprise her of the deadly danger 
that menaced her ; but, recalling the all-sufficient 
fact that I possessed absolutely no knowledge 
of the secret trail to the cave, or even its general 
direction, I had to refrain from action and 
silently deplore my powerlessness. 

Pepita had said: “If I succeed, sefior, I will 
return to you ; if I fail, lie here, he will certainly 
come to the trunk.” I held on to this and 
waited, whiling away the moments by watching 
the doings about the fire through the slits in the 
trunk, and catching snatches of conversation. 

If Pepita failed, then Vasquez and I must 
settle our own long score, and in addition, on 
my part, little Pepita’s score as well. 

Impatiently I awaited the girl’s return, for it 
was now getting well on into the night. No 
solitary shot broke the impressive stillness of 
the air—but this is not the Mexican way. Hours 
dragged by. I dared not sleep ; Vasquez might 
step into the firelight at any moment. The only 
sounds that met my ear were the occasional hoots 
of an owl and the deep and regular breathing of 
the sleeping men about the fire. Where could 
Pepita be all this time ? My heart commenced 
to sink. 

Towards morning, just as the first streaks of 
daylight struggled through the leafy branches 
overhead and the birds commenced to utter 
their first glad greetings to the glorious Cali- 
fornian dawn, I became aware of a sudden com- 
motion within the camp. 

Was Vasquez coming at last ? 

I saw a man rush breathlessly into the circle 
about the fire, hiss something which I failed to 
catch, point to the rock on which the dead scout 


* decided me, for I knew the voice. 


lay, and then dart like lightning into the woods 
again, The whole thing occurred in five seconds. 
Something besides the dead scout agitated the 
atmosphere, I felt sure—but what ? 7 

Hardly had the informant vanished when I 
heard a shot from the direction he had taken. 
The men in front of me, madly snatching up a 
few personal odds and ends from the ground, 
darted in an opposite direction. Instantly I grew 
suspicious. What on earth could be happening ? 

Sharp, spitting shots now caught my ear ; 
some came from a distance, while others seemed 
quite near. 

Whilst anxiously deliberating whether to 
jump out or not I heard a call in English. That 
It was that 
of brave old Adams, the sheriff of Santa Clara 
County, rallying his rangers. 

Leaping out of the trunk, I made in his direc- 
tion. Although excited and anxious to join in 
the fray, I still felt keenly disappointed at the 
turn of events. Through his unhappy inter- 
ference at this precise moment Adams and his 
men had unwittingly, but effectively, destroyed 
my glowing chances of gathering in the elusive 
Vasquez. Suddenly, as I rushed through the 
undergrowth, I heard the sound of flying foot- 
steps in front, and caught sight of a Mexican. I 
threw up my rifle, but whilst I was feeling the 
trigger the fugitive spun round and cried, “ Don’t 
shoot, sefior!” It was Leiva. ‘‘ Anyone but 
Vasquez!” I thought, bitterly. Still, this 
meant getting near to the higher game, so I led 
the craven wretch to Adams. 

Sheriff Adams showed little surprise at seeing 
me, but much surprise at meeting Leiva, 
Vasquez’s lieutenant. Leiva, in answer to 
questions, told us many things. He had, it 
appeared, been hiding in the vicinity for some 
time waiting for a suitable opportunity to sur- 
render himself, with the primary object of 
betraying his chief, Vasquez. Though despising 
the man greatly, Sheriff Adams and Sheriff Row- 
land, of Los Angeles, who had now joined us 
with his men, agreed to his terms. 

From that time onwards Leiva acted as the 
paid spy and tracker of the party. He knew 
the secret trail to the cave, and led us to its 
mouth. We had entertained hopes that Rosalia 
and Vasquez might be hiding inside, but both 
had shown a clean pair of heels. Once more 
Vasquez, with apparition-like agility, had slipped 
out of the noose. Our mission to the cave, how- 
ever, proved fruitful. We recovered thirty-six 
stolen horses installed therein—one, half saddled, 
with the cinch lying loose, showed significantly 
the desperate hurry of the rider and the nearness 
of our pursuit. We also recovered the major 
portion of the booty from the Tres Pinos outrage. 
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- The horses and the property, in due course, 


reached the rightful owners. 

.But where could Pepita be? This matter 
exercised my mind greatly. I tried to pick up 
her trail from the trunk, and in this I succeeded 
for some time, until it became crossed and 
obliterated on the rocky banks of the creek. The 
general direction of her steps had been towards 
the cave ; and that proved the last information 
little Pepita vouchsafed to me in this world. I 
saw that she had moved quickly near the end 
of her trail. Why? Farther along the gravelly 
banks of the creek I picked up another female 
tread—Rosalia’s, no doubt. Did the two women 
meet ? 
trail crossed Rosalia’s and became lost, as already 
stated. 

I remained in the vicinity some days after the 
rangers and the sheriffs had left, hugging fond 
hopes of Pepita’s return. In the silent glades I 
called her name, but no answer, except an echo 
of my voice, ever came back to me. I searched 
and wandered everywhere, until, hopeless and 
weary, I gave up the search. From that day to 
this Pepita’s lamentable disappearance has 
remained, so far as I know, an insoluble mystery. 

Saddened at missing Vasquez, but sadder still 
at losing little Pepita, I returned to San José. 

Thus ended my final, and nearly successful, 
single-handed attempt to capture the notorious 
Capitan Vasquez. The fact of getting so near 
him, combined with the determination that little 
Pepita, alive or dead, should be accounted for, 
gave me an irresistible desire to help the Los 
Angeles rangers to hunt the reptile down. 
Accordingly I joined them. 

I will pass over sundry touch-and-go, hide- 
and-seek adventures we experienced before 
finally ridding the State of this detestable free- 
booter, and will confine myself now to the 
recital of how, by Sheriff Rowland’s strategy, 
we eventually captured him in the hills outside 
Los Angeles. 

For three or four months after the affair at 
Rock Creek Vasquez and Rosalia remained in 
close hiding ; nevertheless, by devious methods, 
coupled with bought information, we traced 
them at last to a lonely sheep-ranch, only to dis- 
cover, when we arrived at the ranch, that the 
birds had just flown. Vasquez, it appeared, 
had had frequent quarrels with Rosalia, and had 
become strongly desirous of sending her home. 
Perhaps he had grown tired of her. The life 
was too inactive and ordinary for him ; besides, 
the bandit had a score of other favourites. 

He disliked sending her away empty-handed, 
so one day he rode over the ridge to the Fire- 
baugh ferry on the San Joaquin rivér, robbed and 
tied up ten passengers, in his usual precise and 


I sometimes doubt it, because Pepita’s , 
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peculiar manner, and decamped with the spoil. 
Then he placed Rosalia upon a mule, put the 
travellers’ money in her pocket, and sent her to 
her father’s home under an escort. 

So much for Vasquez’s generosity and gallantry. 

Now that the bandit had become active again 
we hung upon his heels night and day, with 
Leiva, like a bloodhound, always baying the 
hunters to the capture. For a time, however, his 
cunning and resource frustrated our every effort. 

Our chief, Sheriff Rowland, seeing boldness 
and dash inadequate to successfully cope with 
the wily bandit, resorted to an insidious strategy 
of his own composition. He relinquished the 
chase for a while, pretended that the law had 
grown tired of hunting for Vasquez, and chatted 
lazily with anyone who chanced to enter his 
office. We rangers rested.. 

After a month or two of this Vasquez’s spies 
within the town thought matters had blown 
over, that the Tres Pinos outrage had been for- 
gotten, as had so many other Californian crimes, 
and that incessant vigilance on the part of 
Vasquez and Company might now be relaxed. 

Meanwhile Rowland’s scouts brought informa- 
tion. Rowland chuckled. So far so good. 
Still he waited. 

Ten miles from Los Angeles, at the foot of a 
ridge of hills, a lonely ranch squatted upon the 
plain. The place belonged to a man called 
“Greek George’”’—Jorge el Griego—which 
Vasquez made his headquarters. 

Windows commanded the two approaches 
to the house, and a score of trails, unknown to 
strangers, meandered into the depths of the hills, 
in which abounded all kinds of serviceable 
hiding-places for men and horses. The ranch 
was a place where one could defy surprise. 

Greek George, we knew, passed much of his 
time sneaking about Los Angeles, close watching 
the movements of Rowland and conveying the 
information to Vasquez. Of late, however, his 
stealthy visits had slackened considerably. 

The time was now ripe. Johnson, the under- 
sheriff, received peremptory orders from Sheriff 
Rowland. 

One night, a little after twelve o’clock, we rode 
out of Los Angeles, seven good men and true. 
At dawn we drew up under the cover of a small 
hillock. One or two of us climbed cautiously to 
a height, and by the aid of a powerful field-glass 
were enabled, in the clear transparent atmo- 
sphere, to scrutinize in detail every part of Greek 
George’s ranch. 

We saw Vasquez’s horse tethered to a tree, 
and the bandit himself leaning against the house, 
smoking a cigarette. A white horse belonging 
to Chavez, becoming restive, presently bolted, 
with a mounted man in hot pursuit. 
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Taking everything in, we arrived at the con- 
clusion that it was impossible to take the place 
by storm. A long, coverless approach must first 
be encountered and left behind ; its negotiation 
offered to Vasquez a good ten minutes’ start— 
quite sufficient to enable such a horseman to 
escape. That approach baffled us, but chance 
solved the problem. 

A lumbering team presently set out from the 
ranch and drew in our direction. Johnson bade 
us picket our horses, and we then crouched in 
cover until the wagon drew near. When it 
reached us two of us pounced out and at the point 


“At a word from Johnson we sprang out.” 


of a revolver invited the driver to stop. He did 
so—promptly. Six of us then bundled into 
the wagon and lay down flat, whilst Under-Sherift 
Johnson sat on the seat of honour with the scared 
driver, and pleasantly offered him the choice of 
either going back or of going out of the world. 
The terrified man drove back. 

The bandits at the ranch showed no signs of 
alarm at the return of the wagon. Their own man 
was driving and our chief was in every-day dress. 
We learned afterwards that one or two of the 
outlaws who had noticed the return thought 
that the driver had forgotten something. 


Presently we arrived at the timber fence in 
Vol xxxii—37. 


front of the house, and the team stopped. John- 
son whispered hoarsely into the ear of the driver : 
“ One sound and you drop!” 

At a word from Johnson we sprang out. Two 
of us made for the west side, four rushed for the 
front, and one stood back to cover emergencies. 

A loud knock, and a woman opened the door. 
A glance, a scream, and she tried to slam the 
door. Too late! Flinging the door and the 
woman aside, we leapt into the house. A 
moment later and we caught a glimpse of 
Vasquez scrambling through a slit in the adobe 
wall. A bullet grazed him as he sprang. 

“ There he goes !” cried the 
man who had fired. Like a 
shot I sped through the open- 
ing in the wall, closely fol- 
lowed by the others. “‘ Now, 
then, you fiend, I am up with 
you at 'ast!’’ I shouted, as 
I broke through. 

Alighting like a cat on his 
feet in the garden, Vasquez 
ran a step or two, then hesi- 
tated and looked around, as 
if in doubt. 

I remember him as if it 
were yesterday. There stood 
his horse, if he had only time 
to loose him and mount ; there 
grew the tall foliage and a 
copse, if he had only time to 
run and hide. 

Whilst desperately thinking 
what to do, a second bullet 
struck him, and he reeled and 
fell. Only for an instant, how- 
ever; then he leapt up like 
a tiger, glaring from ranch to 
road, and from horse to copse. 

A third bullet solved the 
problem, and he went down 
with blood flowing freely from 
his head and side. His last 
card had been played. Vas- 
quez was caught at last ! 

When I reached his side he had fainted. We 
laid him gently on a pallet in the courtyard and 
silently waited, for we believed his end was 
near. 

Opening his shirt to give him a little ease, we 
found something of great interest to me—a tress 
of black hair, tied with blue ribbon. Was it 
Pepita’s? It looked marvellously like it. Over 
his heart we found photographs of two hand- 
some little children—whose ? I know not. 

Gradually Vasquez recovered consciousness. 
I plied him earnestly with questions concerning 
Pepita, but he remained rigidly silent. I implored 
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“We caught a glimpse of Vasquez scrambling through a slit in the adobe wall.” 


him to say if the hair belonged to her, but he 
would answer nothing. I could have strangled 
him for his maddening silence. 

He admitted, grudgingly, that the children 
were his, but stubbornly refused to name their 
mother. With a vicious glance at me, accom- 
panied by a vitriolic curse in Spanish, he handed 
the tress of hair to Sheriff Johnson, bidding him 
to keep it and to take care of it. Then he fell 
back in a dead-faint. 

We dressed his wounds, and, with careful and 
skilful attention, combined with his extra- 
ordinary vitality, he eventually pulled through. 
We conveyed him to Los Angeles, and thence 
to San José, in order to be near the White 
settlements ; for at that day Los Angeles con- 


sisted mainly of a hostile Mexican population, 
only too anxious to thwart American justice. At 
San José Vasquez would be overshadowed by the 
power of San Francisco. 

In 1875, at San José, Vasquez received a fair 
trial at the hands of twelve British-bred jurors, 
presided over by the able and humane Judge 
Belden. Every appeal that zeal could suggest 
or eloquence urge was pressed upon the jury, 
but nevertheless the verdict was “‘ Guilty,’ and 
Vasquez was sentenced to death. 

The sheriff of Santa Clara led the man out, and 
on March r9th—a Friday—the body of the most 
notorious, most cunning, and most heartless 
bandit California has ever known dangled from a 
tree in San José, 
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A veteran shipmaster’s story of the undoing of a villainous “crimp.” When “Red Fagen,” seeking 

vengeance against a captain who was too honourable for him, deliberately “shanghaied” him aboard 

a foreign ship, he little thought that the tables would be turned upon himself so speedily and in 
such dramatic fashion. 


egg) ALLAO, in Peru, was anything but 
a sailor’s paradise in 1870. In the 
bay there were over a hundred sail- 
ing vessels of every nationality and 
every rig, from full-rigged ships to 
fore-and-aft schooners. Callao itself, like most 
Spanish-American towns, was a lawless place— 
about the most degraded, immoral town on the 
South Pacific Coast. Drunkenness and robbery 
were rampant, and flourished unchecked by the 
wretched apology for a police force. 

“ Shanghaing ” was carried on as a fine art. 
Whole crews were taken openly from their ships 
and carried ashore in the “crimps’” boats. 
Here they were supplied with plenty of liquor 
and then drugged, and often, before the night 
was out, were put on board some homeward- 
bound ship lying out in the bay waiting for men. 
The boarding-house master having received so 
much per head for them, returned on shore, and 
ere the drugged men recovered they were far out 
at sea, with no means of returning. 

Among the most noted “crimps” of the 
sailors’ boarding-house masters in Callao was 
one Tim Fagen, or “ Red Fagen,” as he was 
called. 

For many years this man had run the 
“ Americano” boarding-house in Valparaiso, 
until that place got too hot for him after he had 
drugged and “ shanghaied”” Sergeant Malano 
and five men of the Chilian police force, who had 
dropped into the house for a drink just before 
going off duty. The incident is worth describing, 
as illustrating the “crimps’”? methods. 

“Red Fagen” wanted men for the Flamingo, 
lying out in the roadstead. The captain, being 
anxious to sail, had offered twenty dollars per 
head blood-money and two months’ advance. 
He wanted six men, and Fagen vowed he should 
have them next day. He wanted that money, 
and he intended to have it ; moreover, to Fagen 


one man was as good as another. So he got the 
drinks ready mixed for the police patrol, and 
after midnight they called. They sat down and 
chatted for a time, and all of them were soon ina 
state of stupor. Fagen and his two runners 
then took off their uniforms and put on each 
man a seaman’s jersey and cap. They were * 
then lifted into a vehicle and driven down to the 
Mole, where the boat was waiting to take them 
off to the Flamingo. 

While the mate of the ship was having the 
unconscious men hoisted on board Fagen went 
on deck and received his money from the captain 
—twenty dollars and two months’ pay per man. 
They had a parting drink, and then Fagen and 
his assistants pulled ashore, well saiisfied with 
their night’s work. ; 

The following day, of course, there was a hue- 
and-cry after the police patrol that was missing, 
and one of Fagen’s rivals, a saloon-keeper, 
boasted that he could find the men that knew 
all about it. Fagen heard of this, and made up 
his mind to close the saloon-keeper’s mouth. 
The following night the fellow was sandbagged 
in one of the side streets, carried to a boat, and 
the following day he, too, found himself at sea 
in a strange ship. 

The police, however, had become suspicious, 
and they set a watch on Fagen’s house. 
“ Red Fagen,” therefore, found it was for the 
benefit of his health to clear out of Valparaiso. 

A few weeks afterwards he turned up in 
Callao and opened the Hotel de Chili. Here he 
soon made a name for himself. His first object 
was to make friends of the local police ; an open 
house, free drinks, and a few silver sols soon 
accomplished that. 

Fagen “ ran straight” for a while; then, 
one day, two large sailing ships came into the 
bay—the Iconoclast, from the Chincha Islands, 
where she had been nine months loading guano, 
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and all hands were attacked with scurvy and 
had to go to hospital; and an American ship, 
just out from Boston, and expected to make a 
long stay in port. 

That evening both shipmasters met on shore, 
and it chanced that “ Red Fagen ” was with 
them. 

Now, the position was this. The Iconoclast 
was ready for sea, but she could not get a crew. 
The American vessel had a crew that her captain 
was anxious to get clear of, but he had no wish to 
pay them off. They would only spend their 
money in drink, he said, with a chuckle ; he 
could find much better use for it. That it was 
the men’s hard-earned money did not trouble 
him in the least. 

That night the captain of the American ship 
gave his men leave to go for a run 
on shore; he also gave them two 
dollars each to pay for what they 
wanted, 

That same evening, by a curious 
coincidence, Fagen had a “ flare-up” 
and dance at his saloon, and whisky 
was plentiful. 

Of course, the American sailors 
found their way there, as it was 
arranged they should. They courted 
the girls, they had a good dance 
and plenty of whisky. Then they 
were drugged, and in due course 
carted away. 

At daylight the Iconoclast sailed 
out to sea with her decks strewn 
with dazed and drunken men. 
Fagen returned ashore with his 
pockets full of money, while the 
captain of the General Johnson trans- 
ferred the balance of his crew’s 
wages to his own account and 
smiled. And so the incident ended, 

A few weeks after this a young 
Swansea shipmaster called on Fagen 
and asked him to get him four 
sailors ; his vessel, the Inca, was 
ready to sail, but his crew would 
not go away short-handed. 

“ Right you are, Captain Owen,” 
said the “crimp”; ‘you shall have 
them to-night on the usual terms 
—twenty dollars down and two 
months’ advance each,” 

Captain Owen sprang to his feet 
in a passion. ‘Why, you scoun- 
drel!” he cried. ‘ Do you think I 
would rob men like that ? ” 

Fagen’s brows contracted, and he 
looked scowlingly at the sturdy 
Welshman. 


“Look here, captain, go easy; that is the 
custom here.” 

“Well, I won’t rob men like that ; I will go 
away short-handed first.” 

“Allright, captain. Let us have a drink and 
part friends.” 

They had a whisky each and separated. 

When Owen had gone Fagen spoke to one of 
his runners, who followed the captain down to 
the wharf, walking very unsteadily and seemingly 
dazed. As he drew near to the wharf Fagen’s 
man approached in the dark. 

“Want a boat, captain ?” he said. 
Here you are, then.” 

Captain Owen staggered into the boat and, 
sitting down, began to lose consciousness. 
Thereupon the “ crimp” stripped him of money, 


“Yes ? 


“Captain Owen sprang to his feet in « passion. ‘Why, 
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papers, and everything of value, and pulled 
alongside of a Spanish barque which was sailing 
that night. The rascal went on board and made 
terms with her master ; the insensible captain 
was lifted on board, and before daylight the 
barque was out at sea. 


When Fagen’s satellite returned he reported 
that he had put the man on board the Spaniard. 

“ Bully for you!” cried Fagen, exultingly. 
“That will teach the beggar to insult a re- 
spectable boarding-master who was anxious to 
oblige.” 


you scoundrel!" he cried. ‘Do you think I would rob men like that?’ 
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Fagen thought he had seen the last of Captain 
Owen, but things turned out otherwise. 

The following day the mate of the Inca, 
Captain Owen’s ship, went on shore and reported 
the captain’s disappearance to the Consul. 

“You must wait for a few days and see if he 
turns up,” said that official ; “‘ and, if not, you 
should wire to your owners for instructions. In 
the meantime do not allow anyone to come on 
board or any of your crew to go on shore.” 

The mate returned on board, called all the 
crew aft, and explained matters. ‘‘I believe 


managed to get ashore and reported himself to 
the British Consul. That same day the Pacific 
Steamship Company’s coast-boat put in on her 
trip from Valparaiso to Callao. The Consul 
arranged for a passage for Captain Owen, and on 
arrival at Callao had him immediately put on 
board his own vessel in the steamer’s boat. 
There was great rejoicing on the Inca when 
their popular young captain returned ; and he 
and his officers had a very earnest consultation. 
The following morning the chief mate went 
to Fagen and asked him to get him five men, as 


“You are in my power, and I am going to pay you out for your treachery. I will not soil 


the captain has been murdered or else drugged 
and‘ shanghaied,’” he told them. “‘ Now we will 
keep watch and watch while we remain here, 
and no one is to be allowed on board or to leave 
the ship.” 

We will now return to the Spanish barque. 
After leaving Callao her captain fell ill with 
fever, and four days after the barque put into’ 
Coquimbo for medical assistance, Captain Owen 


he intended to take the vessel out that night. 
“T will pay the usual terms,” he added. 

“All right, captain,” said Fagen ; ‘“ you shall 
have them. Let’s have a drink and a cigar over 
the job.” 

“No, thanks,” returned the mate. 
drink or smoke.” 

“Well, so long; I will bring the men off 
to-night.” 


“T do not 
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That evening, when the land breeze sprang up, 
the sails of the Inca were loosed and the cable 
hove short. At midnight Fagen and his two 
© crimps ” brought off five drunken men in the 
boat. 

“Come on board, Fagen,” said the second 
officer. ‘‘ The mate will see those chaps aboard 
all right.” 

Fagen, all unsuspecting, climbed up the ladder 
and walked into the cabin. No sooner had he 
entered than he was seized and gagged by several 
men and put down the lazarette. 


where they were locked in. Captain Owen then 
set all sail, hoisted his anchor, and stood out to 
sea. ‘ 

The following day the skipper had Fagen and 
his two ruffians brought before him in irons. 
The officers and crew, including the five men 
brought on board by Fagen, were all called aft. 

As soon as the “crimp” was brought up and 
saw Captain Owen he realized that the tables 
were turned. 

“What the dickens is the meaning of this, 
captain?” he blustered. ‘‘ You asked me to get 


my hands with such carrion as you, but will leave others to do the work.” 


After the drunken sailors had all been hoisted 
on board the two runners also went up on deck, 
where the mate took them into his cabin and, 
handing them a bottle of brandy, duly prepared, 
and glasses, told them to “ help themselves.” 

This they did unsparingly, and were soon in a 
state of stupor. 

Some of the sailors were then called, and 
removed them, none too gently, to a safe room 


you five men, and when I bring them to you 
honestly, as I promised, you serve me like this !” 

“Honestly, you say?” answered Owen. 
“Now, let us see. In the first place, I did not 
ask you for five men. When I saw you last you 
wanted twq months’ pay in advance and twenty 
dollars blood-money for each man. I am not a 
thief like you, and I rejected -your offer with 
scorn. You then drugged the liquor I was 
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foolish enough to take with you. Afterwards you 
‘shanghaied' me on a Spanish ship, and thought 
you had got clear of me. But you see I am here, 
on board my own ship. You are in my power, 
and I am going to pay you out for your treachery. 
I will not soil my hands with such carrion as you, 
but will leave others to do the work.” 

As Captain Owen said this Fagen and his 
runners began to quake, and the men whom he 
had put on board began to crowd nearer to them. 
Captain Owen saw the movement and ordered 
them back, much against their will, for their 
passions were roused, and Fagen knew his 

“chances would be small if he fell into their 
clutches. 

“T ought to turn you over to the men you 
have so cruelly wronged,” continued Owen. 

“Yes, yes, captain, do so,” cried the men. 
“We will soon settle his hash.” 

“But,” the skipper went on, “TI will not 
let them contaminate themselves by touching 
you.” 

Turning to the five men who had been “ shang- 
haied,” he asked: “ Were you boarding with this 
man?” 

“No, captain ; we all belong to the Trafalgar, 
and were drinking in his saloon last night, and 
that’s all we know.” 

“So you have lost all your effects ? ” 

“Ves: sir, we have.” 

The captain then ordered Fagen and the 
“crimps” to be searched. 

Mr. Jenkins, the mate, went through the three 
men’s pockets and emptied out the contents. 

Fagen had four hundred dollars in notes and 
cash, and the other two scoundrels had ninety 
dollars between them. 

Addressing Fagen once more, Captain Owen 
said: ‘“‘ We are bound for Swansea. If you are 
willing to forfeit this money in consideration of 
my landing you I will do so. If you are not, I 
will take you to Swansea with us, and you will 
have to live forward with the men.” 

“Land us, captain, land us, and you can keep 
the money,” answered Fagen. ‘‘ We may meet 
again some day and square accounts, and I will 
get my own back then.” And he broke into a 
torrent of oaths, which his guards promptly 
stifled in his throat. 

“*T will call you all to witness that they give 
me this money to land them on the coast,” said 
Captain Owen. ‘“‘I did not steal it.” 

“We are all witnesses, sir!” chorused the 
delighted seamen. 

“The ninety dollars I will take to repay me for 
being ‘shanghaied,’ and my expenses back to 
Callao. The four hundred dollars I shall divide 
between you five men ; that will be eighty dollars 


each, and you will get full pay, without deduc- 
tion, on our arrival home.” 

Fagen and his fellow-rascals had been listening 
to these arrangements with impatience and rage. 

“Now, captain,” he roared, at last, with murder 
in his eyes, “ perhaps you will take these irons 
off us and put us on shore as soon as possible. 
You’d better come. with us and see us safe landed. 
Where are you going to land us, anyhow ? ” 

Captain Owen looked at him coolly. ‘I shall 
land you at Valparaiso,” he said ; “‘ and I intend 
to keep you in irons until you get there.” 

With a fearful curse Fagen leapt forward. 
“We won’t land there!” he howled. “ They 
will kill us!” In an ecstasy of rage he rushed 
at the captain, but was promptly seized by the 
mate and others and put under lock and key. 

Ten days afterwards the Inca stood into Val- 
paraiso Bay and hoisted signals for the police- 
boat. The superintendent and eight men came 
off in the port launch. Captain Owen had Fagen 
and his “ crimps”’ up and explained matters. 

“ Buenos Dios, Scnor Fagen !”’ said the police 
officer, bowing ironically. “I am pleased to 
see you; you will be welcome in Valparaiso. 
We have wanted to meet you for some time.” 

As the superintendent spoke Fagen and 
his companions turned a greenish-yellow and 
trembled from head to foot. 

“Captain! Captain!” cried the “ crimp,” 
turning to Owen. “ Take us home with you ; 
we will not give you any trouble. Don’t send 
us ashore ; they will kill us, sure.” 

“You must now taste some of the pangs you 
have made others suffer,” retorted Owen. “I 
wash my hands of you.” 

The police were then called up from the boat 
to take charge of the scoundrels, and as they 
landed on deck one of the younger men, seeing 
Fagen, sprang at him with his sword drawn, and 
would have cut him down at once if the super- 
intendent had not intervened. The man was a 
relative of one of the missing patrol men whom 
Fagen had “ shanghaied.” 

When the three wretches were in the boat the 
officer turned to Owen. ‘‘ There is a reward of 
two hundred and fifty dollars for the capture of 
Fagen. Will you come on shore and claim it, 
captain ?” : 

“No; give it to the families of the missing 
police patrol.” 

The crew cheered, and the ensign was dipped 
as the launch pulled for the shore. 

The rascally Fagen later received full measure 
for his crimes, and Captain Owen sailed home- 
ward, feeling that he had paid the ruffian pretty 
adequately for all that he had made him and 
countless others suffer. 
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By FRANK H. 2ELLAND, F.Z.S., F.R.G.S., F.R.A.1. 


An account of an adventurous journey on foot and by cycle from Rhodesia to Egypt, undertaken 

by Messrs. F. H. Melland and E. H. Cholmeley, of the North-Eastern Rhodesia Administration. 

The two travellers met with many curious experiences and saw many strange sights during their 
unique expedition. The illustrations are from photographs by the author. 


WaWae TER leaving Simba we passed 
( Ao) | é 
INYAWA through some flat and rather un- 
Wy foe ey interesting country, which, however, 
VQV2.Na) abounded with game, and we had 
~~ some very fair sport, especially with 
topi and bohor reedbuck, both of which were 
very plentiful in Rukwa and in the Kavu valley. 
The Lungwa valley, which we next visited, was 
extremely dry, but contained a great many 
giraffe, mpala, and wart-hog, as well as other 
game. Giraffes are the most extraordinary 
animals for rendering themselves invisible, and 
even when one is quite close to them it is very 
hard to see them. The mpala we found had 
horns considerably longer than those of the 
Nyassaland mpala, and are probably the same 
species as that found in British East Africa. 
Rn At one village in the Lungwa 
The Chieftainess valley we were very hospitably 
entertained by a_chieftainess 
called Muchereka. She had tea 
with us in her reception house, which she placed 
at our disposal. and which proved a nice cool place 
in which to sit. The fact that the lady was 
acquainted with tea showed some Arab influence, 


as did the rectangular huts in her village and the 
fact that her hair was dressed in the Zanzibar 
fashion—in furrows, with small curls at the back. 
All the principal people in her village were 
dressed in spotless white kanjus, and she herself 
was obviously accustomed to being obeyed, and 
had all the manners that distinguish the real 
African aristocrat. We had a day’s rest at this 
place and shot some game for our carriers and 
for Muchereka, but were very much disappointed 
in our aristocratic hostess the second night, as she 
got uproariously drunk! She made so much 
noise in her compound, this being very close to 
my tent, which was open at both ends, that I 
had to have my bed moved to her reception 
house. This proved delightfully cool, but the 
noise was too much even there, and about two 
o'clock we were reluctantly compelled to send 
to her and make sundry threats of immersion in 
cold water before we could get any sleep. 

Our next camp was at Kasamia’s, which was 
chiefly remarkable for the fact that this chief 
had a nice herd of cattle in the midst of a belt of 
tsetse fly, which fact did not appear to worry 
Kasamia in the least. He ordered his people 
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The chief Kasamia and some of his 


Native beehives in trees on the outskirts of an Agula village. 


about in a manner 
that savoured very 
much of a feudal 
despot, gave us a 
really princely 
welcome, and was 
very much 
annoyed that we 
could not spend 
more than one 
night at his village. 
In the picture re- 
produced above he 
may be seen sitting 
in the foreground 
with a long stick, 
on which he Jeant 
as he walked 
about. The women 
of his village 
cleared a large space for our camp and 
brought us water, and Kasamia himself 
presented us with plenty of milk. This 
was the first village of a type that was 
new to us, of which we were destined to 
see many more during the next few days, 
though we never encountered others 


The entrance to a 
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anywhere else during our journey across Africa. 
The roofs are flat and mud-covered ; and 
wooden doors, some rudely carved, replace 
the ordinary African door of grass or 
reeds. The outside of the huts forms 
the walls of the village, which thus 
becomes a small rectangular fort. 
The general outside appearance is 
clearly shown in the illustration 
on the previous page, which also 
shows the native beehives in the 
trees in the foreground. These 
hives, which are generally made 

| of bark, but sometimes of old 
boxes, are placed by the 
natives in the trees and the 
bees swarm into them, which 


Two of the sixteen crocodiles shot by the author and his 
companion in the river pools. 


stockaded Mugunda vil 


saves the inhabitants the trouble of 
hunting all over the country for honey. 
At a small stockaded village called Kome- 
keshia’s, which had a palisade round it and 
two wooden doors—one of which is shown 
‘ in the photograph reproduced above—we ob- A Mugonda well—They bave palm-leaf roofs over 
: tained a very nice and most unusual pet, a scaly them to keep the water cool. 
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manis, which rese:ables in a 
way both a kangaroo and a 
mongoose. It was about a yard 
long, and walked entirely on its 
hind legs, which were almost 
an exact replica in miniature 
of the hind legs of an elephant, 
the forelegs having feet which 
are turned inwards with long 
claws. When disturbed it rolled 
itself up, in which position it 
was entirely protected by its 
coat of mail. We used to let 
it out for a run in camp, but 
shut it up in a locked case in 
the evenings, but unfortunately 
one evening my boy forgot to 
lock i s box and it escaped. 
3 The water in 
Crocodile this part of the 
Eaters, Country is ob- 
tained entirely 
from water-holes, which are 
generally protected by shelters 
of palm leaves, and is, as a 
tule, poor in quality and very 
muddy. At the Ugalla river, 
usually a fine stream full of 
fish, we found nothing but a 
few pools, in one of which we 
shot fifteen crocodiles. Two of 
these may be seen in the photo- 
graph on the preceding page. 
All round the pools were strewn 
the bones of antelopes that had 
been seized by these reptiles 
when drinking, and the natives 
are obliged to dig small holes at 
the side, into which the water 
filters slowly, as, were they to 
draw their supply from the pools — Cholmetey buying lentils for soup at a native 
themselves, they would soon be marke: 
caught. At this spot we camped 
for two days, as the plains abounded with giraffe, sable, roan, zebra, 
topi, reedbuck, waterbuck, hartebeeste, mpala,. duiker, etc., and 
we had some good sport, Cholmeley getting some sable in the 
.morning, while I shot some smaller buck. We also saw duck, geese, 
snipe, guinea-fowl, and partridges, some of which we shot in the 
immediate neighbourhood of our camp, so that it might be called 
a regular sportsman’s paradise. I was walking along ahead of the 
rest when I saw a leopard, and, as Cholmeley had never bagged 
one, I waited till he appeared and signalled to him to come up, 
keeping ready to fire myself in case the beast- should have become 
alarmed and made off. However, it did not notice any of us, and 
my companion was able to join me while the leopard was still only 
a few yards distant. He was delighted when he saw what the 
quarry was, and knocked it over with his first shot. On both nights 
lions visited our camp, but were off before we emerged from our 
tents, though on the second night we heard a buck squeak as it 


Native women winnowing corn. 
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escaped by a narrow margin from an attack by one of the lions. 
A waterbuck which I shot when returning from the pool at 
dusk was carried off by another lion before the men could 
get down to bring it in—a matter of a quarter of an hour or 
less. : 

Soon after leaving the Ugalla we came to the main Bis- 
marckburg-Tabora road, which we had left a day after 
Bismarckburg, and the journey into Tabora was compara- 
tively dull, the only item of interest being that we passed 
through the only good timber belt we had seen, in which we 
found some very efficiently-constructed saw-pits, in which a 
lot of work was being done for the buildings at Tabora and 
for the German railway from Daressalam to Tanganyika. ‘ 

Tabora was at one time the principal city of 

as: this part of Africa, and was the great distributing 
rade Jesu iy 

City. centre for the slave and ivory trade. Here the 


caravans from Ujiji and other parts of Tan- 


they proceeded to the coast. It was, in fact, the chief resi- 
dential centre for the old Arab slave-traders, and even now 
bears many traces of its greatness in the days before the 
European occupation of Africa, It is in the middle of a 
populous district, the inhabitants of which number over two 
hundred thousand. The town itself has thirty thousand people 
init, of whom only thirty are Europeans. Some of the old 
Arab houses have been adapted for European residence, notably 
the mission station of the Péres Blancs, and three of the fine 
carved doors remain in the town. The fort stands on a 
rocky spur at the junction of the Bismarckburg and Killi- 
matinde roads, and from it all the well-laid-out roads and 
avenues radiate. The market is the chief feature of the place, 
and is a bright and busy scene, in which the natives can be 
seen buying and selling meat, beer, food of all kinds, native 
soap, clothing, and sundry other articles. The advantage of 
the small heller coinage (one-hundredth of a rupee) is very 


- ae! 


They pour the beaten grain into the air and allow the wind to blow away the husks. 
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marked here, as nearly everything is sold in 
small portions at a heller each. All around 
lies a flat plain, resembling a huge natural 
golf course, bare except for some of the finest 
old mango trees in Africa. On these plains 
large herds of cattle graze. There are fifteen 
thousand head at Tabora, yet milk is hard to 
obtain and butter unprocurable, all the officials 
except one using tinned butter. Meat, though 
tough, is of course cheap, beef costing less 
than a penny a pound in the market, but to 
counterbalance this potatoes cost sixpence a 
pound. There are several flourishing traders in 
Tabora, and trade is very brisk. People seem 


The cyclists’ camp among the rocks 


to anticipate that with the advent of the railway 
Tabora’s prosperity will advance rapidly, but 
personally I think that this is a fallacy, as the 
trade is practically entirely supported by the 
carriers, whose wages are spent in the stores. The 
advent of the railway will cause most of this to 
cease, and the large native population, being no 
longer required for carrying, will find work at the 
plantations farther east, and will spend the 
money so earned away from Tabora. Of course 
the territory will gain, though Tabora itself will 
lose, as the carrying of loads is an unprofitable ~ 
form of labour, and the advent of the railway 
will set it free for rubber and fibre growing, 


A 


fifty- pound — loads, 
though with Wa- 
wemba I have done 
two hundred and 
forty miles in nine 
days over an equally 
hot country (in Por- 
tuguese East Africa). 
However, they were 
the best we had 
during this journey, 
as the first lot only 
averaged fifteen 
miles, the Baganda 
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which will be 
productive of 
much addi- 
tional wealth 
to the country. 

Our carriers 
from Bis- 
marckburg left 
us at Tabora, 
except for 
half - a - dozen 
who volun- 
teered to go 
on; but more 
were readily 
obtained. They 
were mostly 
Wanyamwezi, 
who are 
famous for 
their powers of 
carrying, and 
are reputed to 
be the best por- 
ters in Africa ; 
butwe thought 
them inferior 
to the Yaoand 
Wawemba, 
and we found 
it very difficult 
to get them 
to average 
twenty miles a 
day for eleven 
days with 


Not a new form of golf, but the native way of threshing millet. 


(To be concluded.) 
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and Banyoro we got from Enievie rather less, 
and the Victoria Nile natives whom we had from 
Palango managed about sixteen miles in each day, 
The country between Tabora and Mwanza is 
not very interesting, being hot, flat, and poorly 
timbered. In paris, especially near Ngaya, 
which lies half-way, enormous granite boulders 
form a noticeable feature and a pleasant change 
after the last bit of flat country. Our camp 
at Ngaya is shown on the preceding page ; 
Cholmeley is standing by the tent, and two of 
the dogs are at his feet. These rocks abounded 
with small rock conies. Everywhere we found 
native markets, each camp being visited by the 
natives from the surrounding area—there being 
no real villages in this part, only inhabited areas 
—who brought their provisions to sell. At many 
places we found them already seated with their 
little one-heller piles of flour, beans, lentils, etc., 
for the constant stream of traffic 
from the lake gives a steady 
market. These natives are all 
branches of the Wanyamwezi, 
which name was given them long 
ago,and means “ the people who 
come from the land where the 
new moon is first seen ’’—/.e., the 
West. They have large herds of 
cattle, all, curiously enough, in 
the midst of tsetse fly areas. They 
cultivate millet, and have a pecu- 
liar method of threshing it unlike 
anything we saw anywhere else, 
using a long stick with a kind of 
broom at the end, which is un- 
necessarily long and causes a great 
waste of physical 
energy. The method 
is clearly shown in 
some of the photo- 
graphs, as is the way 
in which the grain is 
winnowed. It is placed 
in baskets which are 
held by the women, 
and the grain poured 
out, the wind blowing 
the chaff away while 
the grain itself falls 
to the ground. The 
women present rather 
an amusing picture, 
for they paint their 
bodies with white clay 
before they start win- 
nowing, to prevent 
the irritation caused 
by the chaff blowing 
against their bodies. 


THE SPECTRE OF MEKEO. 
By G. HEATON NICHOLLS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY COLLER. 
A narrative that will interest students of the supernatural. ‘ The surveyor mentioned,” writes Mr. 


Nicholls, “is Mr. B. S. Tooth, of Samarai, and the magistrate who questioned the police is Mr. A. B. 
Olricks, resident magistrate at Buna Bay. Both these gentlemen can testify to the truth of the story.”’ 


N the year 1902 there lived at Mekeo, 
in British New Guinea, a Govern- 
ment agent named Guilanetti, whose 
task it was to preserve law and 
order amongst the members of the 
unruly Roro tribe. Guilanetti was an Italian 
by birth, and had found his way to New Guinea 
under the patronage of Sir William MacGregor, 
who engaged him as a collector of natural history 
specimens for the Government. The Adminis- 
tration was then engaged in the work of pacifica- 
tion, exploration, and the study of the fauna 
and flora, with a view to ascertaining the com- 
mercial possibilities of New Guinea. As the 
country became opened up, new stations were 
found necessary to bring the people under 
efficient Government control, and men were 
wanted to take charge of these stations. Guila- 
netti, his services being no longer required as a 

- collector, elected to remain in the country, and 
was appointed to the magisterial position of 
Government Agent, with headquarters at Mekeo. 

One summer day in the year above mentioned 
Guilanetti was returning from patrol, accom- 
panied by a party of armed native police, and 
called at a mission station on his way back to 
his camp at Mckeo. Here he spent the night. 
The following morning he sent off the police and 
carriers, at an carly hour, to Mekeo, telling them 
that he would catch them up on the road. He 
stayed to breakfast, and was about to set out 
after the police when something occurred .to 
detain him. ‘This business took so long that 
Guilanetti found that he could not reach Mekeo 
that day, and he accordingly yielded to the 
solicitations of the missionaries to spend another 
night at the station. 

At this time, amongst the few white settlers 
in the district, there were sinister rumours of 
native unrest, which was to culminate in a general 
massacre of the whites. How the rumours had 


risen nobody quite knew. When a small com- 
munity of whites is settled in a savage country 
the idea of a native rising always lurks somewhere 
in the back of one’s mind, to be focussed into 
prominence whenever somebody starts a scare. 
Each member of the community then becomes 
suspicious, finding ample verification for the 
rumours in the actions of the natives, which at 
other times he would have considered innocent. 
The simple ceremonial of a feast becomes preg- 
nant with a secret meaning, and customs which 
before simply amused one are looked upon as 
threatening. The whole atmosphere becomes 
charged with doubt, and every simple occurrence 
is magnified into an ominous portent. In 
1goz the rumours at Mekeo were very vague, 
but none the less they conveyed a very real 
significance to the white settlers. 

An old sorcerer who lived in the village of 
Mckeo and who was greatly feared and respected 
by the natives, was believed by the whites to be 
the instigator of this plot of massacre; but, 
beyond a general belicf that he was at the bottom 
of it, no evidence could be obtained against him. 

Guilanetti retired to the room allotted to him 
as his bedroom at an early hour, so as to be ready 
for a start at daybreak. He turned down the 
lamp and crept under the mosquito curtain. 
Some two hours later the mission station was 
startled by the sound of a shot. Investigation 
disclosed the fact that Guilanetti had been shot 
dead in bed, the murderer having coolly turned 
up the light and lifted the mosquito curtain in 
order to make sure of his aim. 

The missionarics immediately called in the 
services of a Government surveyor, who was 
working in that district, he being deemed, as a 
Civil Servant, the proper man to investigate 
the matter. Rightly or wrongly, the surveyor 
reasoned that this was the first act in the drama 
of a general massacre of the whites, and that the 
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the road in the 
moonlight to 
Mekeo, and 
return to the 
police who had 
gone on in front 
early in the 
morning. 

The police 
account of what 
follows was sub- 
sequently told 
to the magi- 
strate at Cape 
Nelson, to 
which place 
most of the 
men were after- 
wards drafted, 
and we have 
also the evi- 
dence of the 
surveyor him- 
self, who is still 
living in New 
Guinea. 

The police 
arrived at the 
Government 
station at 
Mekeo at sun- 
set, and after 
cooking _ their 
food sat about 
on the veranda 
of the barracks 
which over- 
looked the 
square, talking 
and smoking, 
while they 
waited for the 
Government 
Agent. The 
night was warm 
and still, and 
the whole camp was ka‘hed in the 
clear light of a tropi al moon. 

Suddenly one of the men exclaimed: 
“Here comes the Taubada!” All 
jumped up and stood to attention, 
while Guilanetti, dressed in a suit of 
From the in- | P : J white, walked up the path to his 
nocence of their“ With # terrified exclamation he took, to his heels and house, some twenty yards away. The 
answers he con- Agent’s orderly went over to the 
cluded that nothing was yet known and that house after his master to prepare his bath, 
he would be in time to arrest the sorcerer before while the cook proceeded to the kitchen to 
he had time to arouse the natives. make a cup of tea and to get anything required. 


We will now leave the surveyor, plunging along The orderly reached the house and went into 
Vol. xxxii.—38 


natives were only waiting 
for news of the outrage to 
rise en masse. He decided 
that the wisest course to 
pursue was to arrest the 
sorcerer before the murder 
became known 
amongst the 
natives. It was 
considered that 
the witch- 
doctor’s author- 
ity over the 
people was so 
great that, once 
his arrest was 
effected, it 
would success- 
fully prevent 
the natives from 
any further act 
of aggression. 

The surveyor 
set out in the 
middle of the 
night towards 
the distant 
villageof Mekeo. 
He asked all the 
natives whom 
he found awake 
at the villages 
he passed 
through a ques- 
tion which he 
had designed 
with a view 
to learning 
whether the 
news of the 
Government 
Agent’s murder 
had yet reached 
them. 

“Have you 
seen Janeti?” 
he inquired, 
using the name 
the murdered 
man was known 
by amongst tne 
natives. 
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Guilanetti’s room. Not finding anybody there, 
he went on to the veranda. The Agent was 
nowhere to be seen. The orderly wondered 
where he could have gone to, and called aloud, 
“Taubada! Taubada!” Then, receiving no 
reply, he concluded that his master had left the 
house. Going back to the barracks, he told the 
corporal that he could not find Guilanetti. 

“ He must have gone down to the river, then,” 
said the corporal. ‘‘ He hasn’t come this way. 
You had better go down to him.” 

Forthwith the orderly went down to the river, 
but could find no trace of his master. He called 
out “ Taubada!”’ repeatedly, but no response 
came. Finally he decided to return, feeling that 
there was something uncanny about the whole 
thing. On his way back he distinctly heard 
footsteps behind him. Turning round to see 
who was following him, he was surprised at not 
seeing anybody there. Pursuing his way, his 
mind a good deal perturbed, he suddenly heard 
someone close beside him, and seemed to feel 
a hand touching him. He gave a startled 
glance round, but there was nobody near. 
‘Thereupon his nerves gave way, and with a 
terrified exclamation he took to his heels and ran 
back to the barracks, thoroughly alarmed 

The police listened to his story when he 
returned with some misgiving, mixed with 
incredulity, and for some time they sat discussing 
the strange disappearance of the Agent and the 
story of the orderly. There was no doubt that 
the man had received a shock, for he was still 
suffering from the effects of it, and the native 
mind, quick to believe the marvellous, placed 
various interpretations on the occurrence. 

They were still trying to account for the foot- 
steps when a policeman, looking out on to the 
open space in front of the Agent’s house, ex- 
claimed: “There he is—going towards the 
house !”” 

The police all looked out and saw Guilanetti 
walking along the path. There was no mistake 
about it. The tropical moon made everything 
almost as clear as daylight. There, twenty yards 
away, was Guilanetti, dressed in his customary 
suit of white and wearing his white helmet, 
carrying his stick in his hand and walking with 
his usual gait towards the house. The corporal 
jumped up immediately and ran over towards 
the house to speak to him. The Agent entered 
the house with the corporal following close 
behind, calling out, ‘ Taubada ! Taubada ! Le 

But the Agent did not: look round. He 
continued on, turned sharply to the right, and 
entered his bedroom. The corporal arrived a few 
seconds later. He knocked at the door and called 


aloud, but there was no reply. He pushed open 
the door and entered. ‘I'he room was empty ! 

The fears of the corporal now overcame him, 
and he ran back to the barracks with his strange 
story. The police became greatly excited ; 
there was no thought of sleep. Two or three 
ventured over to the house and looked around, 
but they could find no trace of the Agent. 

In the early hours of the morning the surveyor 
entered the camp at Mekeo and walked over to 
the police barracks. The men were all awake, 
and greeted him excitedly as he approached. As 
he feared the disaffection of the police, he asked 
them the question he had used all along the 
road :— 

“ Have you seen Janeti ? ” 

To the utter astonishment of the surveyor, 
the men answered :— 

“ Yes, we have seen him twice going into his 
house, but we can’t find him.” 

And into his bewildered ears they poured out 
their story. 

He could scarcely believe the evidence of his 
senses. He had seen Guilanetti dead, twenty 
mil ~ay, and here were a number of men who 
emphatically declared that they had seen him 
alive, entering his house at, apparently, about 
the same time that he was shot ! 

“But where did he go?” he asked, not 
wishing to enlighten the police as to the 
traedy. 

They didn’t know. Perhaps he was hiding 
in the bush, some hazarded, though they did 
not know why he should do so. The corporal 
shook his head. He didn’t see how he could go 
through the wall of his house; but that was 
what he had evidently done, or else the corporal 
had been blind. - 

The surveyor was considerably impressed. 
There was no doubting the sincerity of the police. 
Everyone had seen the Agent—had, indeed, 
saluted him—and there was not a man present 
who suspected that anything had happened to 
him. It was inexplicable. The Agent was evi- 
dently in hiding somewhere about. 

Allowing them to remain in their perplexity, 
the surveyor paraded the police and marched 
them to the village of Mekeo to arrest the sorcerer. 
He was not at the village, but the police managed 
to get a clue to his whereabouts, and after an 
arduous chase, during which the sorcerer had 
probably heard that the police were after him, 
they came across him ina swamp. He managed 
to elude them, but while swimming a river, in 
full view of his pursuers, he was caught by an 
alligator. 

There was no native rising at Mekeo. 


SHORT STORIES. 


“The police all looked out and saw Guilanetti walking along the path.” 
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SPIDERS. 


By G. A. BURNEY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY PRED HOLMBS. 


An amusing little tale of the South African veldt. 


| 


vy IT is just at the time when the rains 
va have started, or are threatening, 
| I; IMM that the mabuve come out, and 
a fo although you may be aware all the 
time that they are harmless, yet they 
are uncanny things to have about you. 
You get quite a fright when a big fellow skips 
across your plate while you are eating your 


oa 
| ; 


y 


“You get quite a fright when a big tellow skips across your 
plate while you are eating your evening meal — 


evening meal, or dashes at full speed ahead over 
your pillow when you are turned in, causing you 
to spring up with a tingling feeling about the 
roots of your hair. 

You can hear the brutes coming, too. There 
is a quiet little “ click-click!’”” Then another a 
little nearer, and if you watch the ground some- 
where about where you think the “click!” is 
coming from you expect to see a buve scuttling 
along—but you won’t. Oh, no! You must 
look in quite the opposite direction, and then 
if the light is good enough, you will see him 
hurry past as if his one object in life was to exceed 
the speed limit. 

And what is a buve? you ask. 

Well, imagine a round, reddy-brown, fat 
thing, about the circumference of a halfpenny 
and as thick as a monkey-nut. From it, like 
rays, extend about six tentacles, an inch or so in 
length and covered with long white hairs 
standing out horizontally. On one side of the 


fat thing imagine a small protuberance, about 
the size of a shirt-button, with two shorter rays, 
also fringed with white hairs, sticking out from 
it. That isa buve, and a buve is a South African 
spider, its body being the fat thing, the ray its 
legs, and the button the head. 

You hate spiders, you say? Then I don’t 
know what you would do if you had to sleep out 
in the low veldt. You wouldn’t get much sleep, 
Tm thinking. 

Didn’t they frighten me at first, you ask ? 
Yes, and I don’t exactly like to make pets of 
them now—but you can get used to anything in 
time, and as long as they don’t run over my 
face while I’m trying to get to sleep, I can 


—— or dashes ar fall speed over your pillow when you are 
turned in.” 


put up with them. They’ve provided me with 
quite a lot of fun, too. 

You can’t understand that, eh? Well, I'll 
tell you of one instance where a buve made me 
laugh half the night through. I had two young 
Irishmen—brothers—out with me in the low 
veldt during November of 1912, and as some 
rain had already fallen, the mabuve * were about 
in any quantities. At the first night’s camp we 
were seated on the ground eating our ar evening 


* Plural form of the native name.- AUTHOR. 
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meal, when suddenly 
one of the brothers 
—Pat, we’ll call him 
—jumped up, threw 
his plate away, and 
stepped back 
hurriedly. 

“And pwhat the 
divil’s taken ye?” 
asked the other 
brother, Mike. 


“Shure, and I 
don’t know. But 
some divil’s own 


craythur poked iis 
head over the edge 
of me very plate and 
looked at me!” 

“Ah! go on with 
ye,” replied Mike, 
scornfully. ‘“‘ Pwhat 
in the name of good- 
ness did ye think 
could poke its head 
over the edge of yer plate at all? Ye’re crazy! 
Be jabers and pwhat’s that?” he ended, 
abruptly, as he sprang up and fled. 

“ And, be hivins, is it stark, staring mad ye 
are ?” shouted Pat. 

“Faith, and didn’t the very same craythur 
run over me legs? shouted Mike, looking 
scared. 

I knew all the time what they had seen, but 
not wishing to tell them, I stifled my laughter as 
well as I could, but soon exploded, and was 
forced to explain. 

“D’ye mane to say that we’ve got to slape 
here with those varmints running amok ? ” asked 
Pat. 

“T don’t know 
where else you’re 
going to sleep,” I 


replied. 
“Then, be the 
hivins above, I 


sha’n’t slape at all, 
at all.” 

“And can’t we 
put our mosquito- 
net up, you 
booby?” put in 
Mike, _ scornfully, 
“and keep the 
divils out ? ” 

Accordingly, 
after “ scoff” and 
a smoke over the 
camp fire, the 
brothers, who had 


“Some divil's own craythor poked its head over the edge of me very 
plate and looked at me !" 


“*The very same oraythur run over me legs,’ shouted Mike.” 


brought a big double 
mosquito-net with 
them, rigged it up 
on two poles and, 
laying one. blanket 
on the ground, 
tucked the net under- 
neath it. Then, 
having undressed 
outside, they 
crawled in and 
settled down for the 
night. 

“We've done the 
spalpeens now, for 
shure,” sighed Pat, 
contentedly. 

“Click-click!” 
went the mabuve ; 
a fire - fly flickered 
along on its lazy 
way; a reed - buck 
whistled as he 
sighted our camp 
fire; a big flying-beetle droned past my head, 
and I heard him fall with a little thud as he 
clumsily came to ground. Then sleep came. 

Two or three hours afterwards I was awakened 
by a frightful commotion, and as I lay awake I 
heard most awful language conte from the 
mosquito-net. 

“ Drive him out! Drive him out! !” howled a 
voice. 

“ Shure and how can I drive him out, at all, 
at all?” 

“ How did the haythen craythur get in?” 

“ Should I be knowing that, ye booby ? ” 

“ There he goes, racin’ up the net !” 


“Then why 
don’t ye catch 
him?” 


And so it went 
on. 

I was very soon 
wide awake, and, 
guessing what was 
up, watched the 
net, which I could 
but dimly see. 
Every now and 
then it bulged on 
one side and then 
on the other, and 
as my eyes accus- 
tomed themselves 
to the light I 
could — distinguish 
the two occupants 
crawling round and 
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round inside, now 
this way, now that, 
cursing each other 
vociferously. 


I lay and 
laughed and 
laughed — it was 


far better than a 
pantomime. At 
last, when I had 
gained some breath, 
I shouted out to 
know what was the 
matter. 

“ And is it that 
you'd be after 
asking?” roared 
Mike, angrily. 
“Shure, and can’t 
ye see one 0’ your 
blessed spiders has 
got inside the net, and all the powers of the 
saints won’t git him out ?” 

“ How did he get in ?”’ I asked. 

“Ah! and have done with your wit now, for 
how the divil should I know? Tell us how to 
get the baste out instead of sitting there laughing 
like a cat.” 

The angrier he became the more I laughed, 
until finally I took pity on them and told them 
to lift up one side of the net and try and drive it 
out. 

“Tt’s  dhriving 
of him ye say, is 
it?” Pat answered, 
exasperated. 
“And how in the 
name of Hivin are 
we to do that 
when he’s from 
one side of the 
net to the other 
like a_ streak of 
lightning, and no 
less !”” 

Furiously — they 
stampeded round 


“Every now and then the net bulged on one side and then on the other.” 


inside, one or other 
of them, at inter- 
vals, grabbing hold 
of one side of the 
net and raising it, 
but directly the 
great spider came 
his way he dropped 
the net and edged 
away. 

I don’t believe, 
really, that anyone 
could have driven 
that buve out, but 
just for the sport 
of the thing I let 
them go on for 
some minutes, and 
then suggested that 
the only way to 
get rid of it was to 
make a dash, with both fists full of curtain, and 
squash it. 

They were both really angry with the spider 
by this time, and consequently felt less repulsion 
for it, and were determined to end its career. 

Both of them grabbed as much curtain as they 
could hold and then, when the spider was in a 
good position, made a dash for it, but missed 
hopelessly. Cursing volubly, they stood ready 
once again, and at the second attempt there was 
a “scrunch” and 
the trouble was 
over. 

I couldn’t get to 
sleep for quite a 
time afterwards, 
for whenever I 
thought of the two 
furious Irishmen 
being chased round 
their net by a 
harmless buve, I 
burst into laughter, 
which provoked 
excited comments 
from the victims. 


“‘Furiously they stampeded round inside.” 


The Javelin Throwers. 


AN EXCITING ADVENTURE WITH 
VENEZUELAN SAVAGES. 


By GUY ELLIOTT MITCHELL, of the U.S. Geological Survey. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. B. WIGFULL. 


“This story was told to me,” writes Mr. Elliott, “in the circumstances stated. 


The narrator 


was Captain S. A. Risley, an American Civil War veteran, and I wrote it down soon afterwards, 
My companions were Messrs. W. R. King, of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, and Charles 
W. Richmond, of the Smithsonian Institution.” 


WHE long, low veranda, flanked by 
clumps of banana trees, and shaded 
by the rustling fronds of a couple 
of cocoa-nut palms, looked cool and 
inviting in the slanting rays of the 
afternoon sun as we approached from the river 
after a strenuous day of exploration and hunting 
in the Central American jungle. We had been 
tramping and stalking since early morning in 
the depths of the virgin forest behind the 
Captain’s big banana plantation, cutting through 
tangles of tough vines, wading through heavy 
morasses with gauntletted hands, swathed necks 
and heads, and canvas coat-collars turned up 
and tightly buttoned against the omnipresent 
Mosquitoes. From the purely physical stand- 
point it had not been an enjoyable time, but the 
hunting had been good and the country 
wonderful. 

It was in 1892, and we had come up the coast 
in a small sailing vessel, and ascended the 
Escondido (Hidden) River as far as Captain 
Risley’s ranch. Here we had received a warm 
welcome. The Captain himself, moreover, was 
most excellent company. To us, who were 
hunting natural history specimens for the 
U.S. National Museum, his ‘ong experience of 
the country was invaluable, while his sports- 
man’s spirit even aroused the enthusiasm of 
Richmond, the staid and immovcble scientist 
of our party. 

As we threw down on the porch the trophies 
of the day’s chase—a fincly spotted ocelot, three 
or four monkeys, an armadillo, several agouti, 
a brace of wild turkeys, and numerous smaller 
and brilliantly-plumaged birds, as well as a varied 
collection of reptiles and insects—Richmond’s 
eyes glowed with satisfaction. This was a bag 
worth enduring hardships for. 

“Do you know, I have done more hunting 
to-day than I have for a year,” remarked the 
Captain, when we moved out on to the long 


veranda after a delightful dinner. ‘I hope you 
will make a stay of it. One gets lonesome down 
here with no company but Jamaica niggers, 
Spaniards, and Indians, and now and then a fruit 
steamer coming 1n. 

“We will get up another hunt to-morrow. 
Do you know that that native hunter we had 
with us to-day was a Guawoona man? I have 
suspected it for several days, and now I am sure 
from his actions to-day and the way he hurled 
a stick, spear-fashion, at an agouti. He’s keen 
on the hunt, and he has twice the woodcraft 
of the average native hereabouts.” 

“And what may a Guawoona man be, Cap- 
tain?” I inquired 

“ Santiago,” the Captain called out to his 
foreman, by way of answer, “ tell your new man 
David to come here.” 

David appeared, erect and with light, springy 
step, although a man past middle-age—a splendid 
specimen of the Indian. 

“ Well, David, we had good hunting to-day.” 

“Si, Capitan, very good.” 

“David, mat wallee sumpa yah mal olee 
otompo Guawoona ?” said the Captain. 

The Indian started slightly, then his eagle 
face clouded over with a sullen expression. 

“No comprende, Capitan,” he said. “I no 
understand Mosquito Indian talk.” 

“Oh, all right, David, if you want to con- 
tinue incognito. I am glad that you have con- 
cluded to become a good Indian, and have been 
to the missionary and acquired a Christian 
name. Never mind your Guawoona name. Well, 
good night ; we hunt again to-morrow. Perhaps 
you can track a jaguar for us.” 

The Indian’s immobile face lighted up for an 
instant at the prospect of a jaguar hunt, but 
quickly settled again into sullen suspicion as 
he mumbled “ Good night,” and faded noiselessly 
into the night. 

“He is a Guawoona right enough,” the Captain 
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told us. ‘ They were a small tribe of irrecon- 
cilable savages in Venezuela, but they have been 
just about wiped out by a number of Govern- 
ment expeditions and tribal raids. They have 
been persecuted and scattered, and David 
evidently doesn’t care to be known as a Guawoona 
even up here. I knew the wretches once—to 
my sorrow, too. I'll tell you a story some day 
about them.” 

“What better time than now, Captain?” 
said somebody. “If David is an average 
specimen of his race, the tribe must have been 
formidable. I never saw a craftier or more 
expert woodman. Even in this country, which 
you say is probably new to him, the woods 
seemed an open book to David.” 

Captain Risley needed little urging, and there 
and then he told us the following story. 


My experiences with the Guawoonas occurred 
some years ago, when they were at the height 
of their independence. They owed no allegiance 
to anyone, save a slight regard for their elective 
chiefs, and they feared neither man, beast, nor 
devil. I have heard of Guawoona hunters 
fighting and slaying jaguars with machete or 
javelin, single-handed. For their Indian neigh- 
bours—sturdy fighters, too—they had only con- 
tempt. It was their boast that they never 
retreated from the foe before accounting for 
a number equal to their own, and many times 
they cut their way through greatly superior 
numbers of both Indian and Spanish-Venezuelan 
enemies. They were the Zulus of Venezuela. 

There were many good rubber forests in the 
interior of Venezuela in the old days, and for 
several years I was engaged, sometimes alone 
and sometimes in partnership, in outfitting— 
“ grubstaking ”—native rubber cutters, and then 
buying the crude rubber upon their return to 
my camps. My own profit on the rubber was 
about five hundred per cent., but this did not, 
as you may think, represent an imposition on 
the natives, since my own posts were far in the 
interior, and I had a lot of trouble in getting the 
product out to transportation. One of my routes 
of travel was by the many lagoons and rivers 
which indent the Venezuelan coast, by means of 
which men in canoes can penetrate far into the 
interior of that wild region. The Guawoona 
country was at the end of a considerable chain of 
lagoons, and where the ground rose rather 
abruptly into hilly and almost inaccessible 
forests. This was good rubber country, and, 
though the Guawoonas themselves never brought 
down any rubber, they were dingly jealous 
of anybody invading their chosen domain. 

T had several bands of half-breeds working for 
me who would hunt rubber as a miner does gold. 


No chances were too great if they promised a 
good haul of rubber. Several sanguinary con- 
flicts had occurred with the Guawoonas, and I 
almost decided to forbid my men entering their 
territory, although there was little hope of con- 
trolling these resolute natives or knowing where 
their trails would lead once they plunged into 
the tropical jungles. 

On what was to be my last trip for the season, 
I feared that the men contemplated a raid in 
the Guawoona forests, and on meeting them with 
my canoe at the head of a lagoon very near the 
Guawoona territory, well laden with crude rubber 
I learned that they had, in fact, invaded the 
danger-zone. Indeed, the confession was. un- 
necessary. One of the men was missing, and 
two others bore wounds made by Guawoona 
javelins, while the anxiety of the head rubber- 
hunter to get under way at once left no doubt 
that a fresh attack might be imminent. 

The Guawoonas themselves, though primarily 
wood Indians, were no strangers to canoes, and 
if one or more of their war parties undertook 
to pursue us or intercept us among the various 
channels through which we must pass, we were 
promised lively times. 

While thoroughly annoyed with my men, I 
had no special fear of the outcome of any 
possible encounter. Both Monahan, my partner, 
and myself had +44 Winchesters, while long 
army Colts of the same destructive calibre hung 
at our belts, and ammunition was plentiful. 
The Guawoonas on the other hand had no fire- 
arms, depending solely on their cutlass-like 
machetes and their throwing-javelins—formidable 
enough weapons—which they could hurl with 
wonderful accuracy. In early days these had 
been crude implements ; but of late they could 
obtain steel machetes, and their spears had 
blades of iron or steel. 

Our route lay through one of the many chains 
of lagoons and channels, the most open portion 
of a system of vast brackish swamps, fringed 
with mangroves, bay ,and other water-loving trees. 

My canoe was a light, well-shaped Spanish 
cedar dug-out, long and narrow, and consequently 
cranky. It was ribbed with the tough knees of 
the mangrove and stepped with a mast of Santa 
Maria wood, carrying a big sail and a jib. The 
boat sailed well up into the wind, but her rudder 
was only a broad-bladed paddle in the hands of 
the steersman, with which he steered when 
sailing and paddled when the wind failed. 

There were five natives in our crew, besides 
Monahan and myself. This was hardly a full 
complement for the craft, since she was a big 
one, but she was new and light and a good sailer. 
However, we had an extra cargo of several 
hundred pounds of rubber. 
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“We observed immense crocodiles basking in the sun—huge bulks twenty feet long stretched out on half-sunken logs. their 
cold, unwinking eyes glaring at us malevolently.”” 


‘With the exception of occasional narrow 
straits connecting the lagoons, our way was 
fairly open, with little chance for ambuscades or 
surprise attacks. There was a shorter parallel 
route to the east, but it ran mostly through 
a narrow channel, and afforded too easy an 
opportunity for attack to be considered feasible. 
Our fear was that the Guawoonas, if bent upon 
hostilities, would push down this channel and 
attempt to intercept us some miles below. 


We got well under way, with no signs of an 
enemy, and as there was now little likelihood of 
any interference for some miles, I fell to speculat- 
ing on the possible value of the great forest 
which grew out of the swamps, and observing 
the scanty animal life to be seen in these gloomy 
regions. 

Extreme desolation and wide loneliness per- 
vaded the vast mass of swamp and inland water. 
Seldom a sound broke the stillness as the canoe 
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ploughed steadily forward, mile after mile, 
pushing out from narrow channels, fringed and 
overhung by dense masses of tropical growth, 
into broad reaches of still water, bordered on all 
sides by the dark, silent forest. The water, 
apparently, had no movement, no current, no 
tides. 

The country for many miles in ait directions 
was as flat as a floor. It was one enormous 
swamp, and the trees, which at a distance gave 
the impression of solid land, all grew out of the 
shallow water. This accounted for the small 
amount of animal life and for the oppressive 
stillness. Only a few silent water-birds bespoke 
life. White or blue herons and egrets winged 
their slow, laboured flights over our course, and 
occasionally we observed immense crocodiles 
basking in the sun—huge bulks twenty feet long 
stretched out on half-sunken logs in the shallow 
water, their cold, unwinking eyes glaring at us 
malevolently. 

“T shouldn’t care to get.overturned by one 
of those beasts,’ remarked Monahan. “A 
medium-sized man wouldn’t make a meal for 
one of them.” 

“Yes,” I said, “ these are no river alligators 
to bathe among with impunity. These monsters 
swim long distances out to sea, and I doubt 
if there is any denizen of the deep that cares to 
tackle them. If it were not for this expected 
Indian scrimmage we would pump a little lead 
into them ; hut we may have more dangerous 
fish to fry.” 

“ Faith ! they won’t be any uglier,’ 
the Irishman. 

In many places huge trees, washed down by 
the floods of the rainy season, had lodged in the 
mud, and now stretched their bare limbs sky- 
ward. In the more open water we encountered 
good breezes, whereupon the sails were hoisted, 
and we scudded along at a merry clip, several 
of the Indians throwing their weight on the 
broad paddles, held against the gunwale, thus 
holding the canoe steady on her course. When 
the wind lulled the dip, dip of the paddles was 
resumed. 2 

As we approached the point where the channel 
ran into one of the larger lagoons we kept a 
sharp look-out for hostile Indian canoes. I was 
beginning to think that we might have had an 
unnecessary scare, when, just as we rounded 
a point, I heard a low “ Hola! hola!” from the 
steersman, and felt the boat jump ahead as 
five paddles were dug into the water and five 
pairs of sinewy arms drove her forward. 

“ Guawoonas !”’ grunted the steersman, jerk- 
ing his head towards the fringe of trees on our 
left. 

I looked round and saw, half a mile distant, 


” rejoined 


a small canoe containing three big Indians. 
They saw us at the same time, and uttering a 
long-drawn yell, bent to their paddles, steering 
almost abreast of us, but slightly converging 
towards our own course. Evidently their plan 
was to keep even with us, and gradually draw 
to within fighting range. Of course, we could 
easily have ended the race by picking one of them 
off, but I wished to avoid active hostilities, and 
hoped that we could distance them without 
bloodshed. 

No propitious breeze stirred to help us along ; it 
was a question of boats and brawn alone. While 
we had the more men, they had the smaller and 
lighter boat. After a minute’s paddling the 
steersman said: ‘‘ Guawoonas gain!” 

Monahan and I therefore pulled off our hunting 
coats, seized our paddles, and worked with the 
men. The Guawoonas greeted this confession of 
our inferior speed with derisive shouts. 

“Sure, the rascals have nerve to try for a 
scrimmage when we’ve two to one,” exclaimed 
Monahan. 

“More Guawoonas close by,” growled the 
steersman. 

The Irishman’s eyes sparkled, and I could see 
that personally he was “ spoiling for a fight.” 

“Tf there’s enough of the niggers we'll give 
em a taste of cold lead,” he said. 

“No scare Guawoona with gun,” replied the 
steersman. “He big devil. We have two guns 
back in woods, fight Guawoonas. They no care ; 
keep coming.” 

I grinned at Monahan, and thought to myself 
that if we got our Winchesters into action the 
enemy might change their opinions of guns as 
based on the killing qualities of old muzzle- 
loaders. But as we were soon to find out, the 
Guawoonas were indeed devils. 

Even with our now greater speed we little more 
than held our own with the other boat. 

“Let me take a crack at the spalpeens, 
Captain,” said Monahan presently. 

“Not yet,” I said. “ Paddle and make no 
noise is our best plan.” 

Both boats were now tearing along at high 
speed, and it seemed evident that unless we gained 
more rapidly than at present we should come 
within close range of the savages at the end of 
the lagoon, where a narrow strait connected it 
with another open stretch. But now the men 
took up a low chant of a dozen or two words, 
constantly repeated. 

They plied their paddles in perfect unison, 
with never a fluke nor a misdirected stroke. 
They were natural boatmen, and as they warmed 
to their work the steersman glanced defiantly 
at the other canoe. 

“We beat those devils,” he said. 
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Our canve was indeed slowly pulling ahead. 
The Guawoonas, though powerful and resolute, 
were better woodsmen than canoeists, and they 
could not maintain the terrific pace at which 
they had started. Having outpaced them, we 
merely held our lead, keeping our strength in 
reserve, since another encounter farther along 
was to be feared. 

“We'll have a ruction yet,” said Monahan, 
and there was deep satisfaction in his tone as, 
even as he spoke, there broke upon our ears from 
the pursuing canoe the weird, long-drawn blast 
of a conch-shell. 

“ Guawoonas ahead!” growled one of the 
Indians. 


The steersman laid our course boldly on, the — 


men paddling easily. The other canoe had 
evidently spurted its utmost, for it now fell 
appreciably astern. Again came that long, 
quavering signal of the conch, and this time it 
was answered from in front. 

“Well, let’s get at ’em,” said Monahan, and 
he threw down his paddle and seized his rifle. 
I took up my own rifle, for we were now nearing 
the narrow channel which separated the two 
lagoons. 

“Steady, boys,” I said. “I hope they are 
not lying for us in this narrow passage-way.” 

“No, no,” replied the steersman. ‘ They 
fight in open water; want plenty room throw 
spears.” 

“* So much the worse for them, then,” exclaimed 
Monahan. “T’ll show them a little long-range 
throwing meself.” 

A few minutes later we emerged safely into a 
very large body of water surrounded by dark, 
sombre-looking trees. This lagoon was four or 
five miles long and at least two miles wide. 
I drew a breath of relief as we cleared the tangle 
of the narrow strait and pushed out into the open. 

* We were certainly masters of the situation on 
this stretch of lagoon unless we ran on to some 
shoal. Then, for the third time, the uncanny 
shriek of the conch sounded in our réar, imme- 
diately followed by its counterpart, which seemed 
almost an echo coming from the depths of the 
woods along the lagoon. 

The men closely scrutinized the fringe of trees, 
and I could see the expectant light of battle in 
their eyes. 

“Come on, ye scoundrels !” cried Monahan. 
“Show your yellow faces, and I’ll change some 
of them for ye.” 

The Irishman was now all excitement, but 
I knew that he was an excellent shot, and as cool 
as a cucumber in a fight. 

Still the savages did not reveal themselves, 
except those in the pursuing canoe, which now 
emerged from the other lagoon, plodding steadily 


along after us, evidently intent upon being in 
at the death. Several little catspaws rippled 
the surface of the water, and I made a motion 
towards hoisting the sail, but Monahan shook 
his head. 

“Not yet, Cap'n,” he said; “it’s too fitful.” 

“ Hola! hola!” cried two or three of our men 
together, and again the boat jumped ahead. 

“ Steady, steady, men!” I cricd, as a boat 
shot out from the trees on our left some distance 
ahead and headed to intercept us. “ We can't 
pass them by paddling.” 

With my glasses I made out the canoe to be 
a big one, much larger than ours, and well loaded 
with huge savages. 

If we had a good wind, I told myself, we could 
give those fellows a surprise. Even as I looked 
around I sang out an order to hoist suils. 
A dark ripple extending across the lagoon 
signified a stiff breeze astern and almost upon us. 

“ Hard a-port !"’ I cried to the steersman. 
“ Head her for the big canoe.” 

“You fight him, Capitan?” exclaimed the 
steersman, doubtfully, as he brought the boat's 
bow in direct line with the Indian canoe. “ Ne 
go too close, Capitan. They fifteen men—throw 
spear long way. We got only three guns—two 
white men, one Indian gun.” 

Again I caught a twinkle in Monahan’s eye 
at the mention of the old muzzle-loader. 

“ Don’t worry,” I told the steersman. “ Give 
her all the sail she’s got, and hold her straight 
for their bow until I tell you to veer to star- 
board.” 

Monahan chuckled. 

“Faith, Cap’n, an’ T’ll just be after pickin’ 
’em off as we go by,” he cried. 

“ Not unless we have to,” I said. 

The little squall struck us nearly astern, and 
the canoe leaped forward over the shallow water. 
Our change of front seemed to puzzle the 
Guawoonas, for they stayed their advance. They 
appeared mightily excited over the sudden 
advent of the big sail, and, if possible, their 
belligerent attitude increased. ‘Their position 
was still close to the border of trees, and my plan 
was to run up nearly within range of their spears 
and then tack sharply and make for the open 
lagoon at a wide angle. If the wind served, the 
coup would be effective. The steersman nodded 
as I explained the proposed manceuvre. 

Meanwhile the Guawoonas rested on their 
paddles, with their heavy javelins in readiness, 
eagerly awaiting our approach. 

I counted sixteen of them, and studying them 
through my glasses, I saw that they were a most 
savage and bloodthirsty-looking crew. 

We forged rapidly towards them, the breeze 
holding strong. When we had come to within 
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a possible pistol-shot a big Indian uttered a fierce 
yell, and with a couple of final strokes a dozen 
of them dropped their paddles and, standing 
erect, poised their javelins, measuring the 
decreasing distance with keeneyes. Now was the 
time ! 

Losing hardly a foot of headway, the steersman 
and one of our paddlers braced their feet against 
the rail of the boat and swung to starboard 
some eight or ten points, with sheets hauled 
closer. At this interesting juncture a heavy 
splash a little astern caused me to turn and throw 
up my rifle, thinking of the possibility of the 
small pursuing Indian boat having in some way 
overtaken us. But it was only a big crocodile 
dumping himself into the lagoon from an old log. 
As we rushed off, headed diagonally across the 
lagoon, at an angle which carried us away from 
the Indians, they dropped their spears with 
angry yells and grabbed their paddles again. 
They drove their big craft through the water 
until the foam boiled about the boat’s wake, yet 
we ran the faster, for the wind was good, and the 
Venezuelans paddled with a tremendous burst of 
energy. As the two boats approached their 
closest point the giant leader of the Indians 
poised his heavy javelin, in the act of hurling 
it. The range seemed an impossible one, but 


I knew of the extraordinary skill of the Gua- 
woonas with the spear, and even yet we had not 
quite reached our nearest point of convergence. 
The Indian’s lance presented a good quartering 
shot, and I raised my rifle and struck it fairly 
just behind the head, splintering it in the savage’s 
hand. 

“‘ Now we shall get by,”’ I thought. But my 
estimate was too close ; I had far undervalued 
the great strength and deadly throwing power 
of these Indians. The sharp crack of the rifle 
was followed by an exultant yell from the enemy, 
accompanied by a flight of singing spears, 
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“The sharp crack of the rifle was followed by an exultant yell from the enemy, accompanied by a flight of singing spears.” 


several of which reached our boat. Then 
Monahan’s rifle spoke a couple of times in rapid 
succession, and two Guawoonas gave their death 
yells. 
~ Tis a good fight,” I heard him mutter. 
Jerking out the empty shell from my Win- 
chester, I took a quick aim at the nearest Indian, 
and he plunged forward into the lake. A second 
later a loud bang announced that one of the 


Venezuelans had discharged his muzzle-loader 
at the foe, peppering them with slugs. 

Possibly we should have now run through 
without further slaughter, as we were drawing 
slightly away from the Indians, and under full 
speed, had not a double accident thrown us into 
grave peril and brought a regular riot of fighting 
about our heads. Despite the great distance, 
half-a-dozen of the hostile javelins had struck 
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about the boat, and our men were crouching 
behind its sides for shelter, when a spear, 
whizzing past my face, struck one of the Vene- 
zuelans in the shoulder as he was in the act 
of letting go the main sheet a trifle, and knocked 
him across one of the thwarts. Away flew the 
sheet, and the mainsail swung out at right angles 


to the boat, bringing the bow around and running © 


us back almost towards the Guawoonas’ canoe. 
We still had tremendous headway on, whereas 


With a muttered curse I dropped to the bottom 
of the boat, singled out the giant leader, who was 
in the act of throwing a huge spear, and sent 
a bullet crashing through his body. He fell 
backward among the others with a roar of rage 
and disappointment. 

More quick shots accounted for two more 
Indians, and then, just as I was throwing the 
lever of the Winchester back for another shot, 
a great javelin burned through the flesh of my 


“A broad paddle blade intervened, diverting its course harmlessly.” 


the other boat was nearly stationary, all but one 
or two Indians being employed in hurling spears, 
but we had gone about several points to port, 
and were now well within their range. 

I looked around to see why Monahan’s rifle 
was silent, The Irishman lay sprawled on his 
face in the bottom of the boat, and a great 
Guawoona javelin was impaled in the side of the 
boat just in a line with where I knew he had sat. 


left arm like a hot iron and jammed its iron head 
into the lever, where it stuck immovable. 
I dropped the now useless rifle and, drawing 
my revolver, fired, wounding an Indian. Then 
I saw before me a small black object about the 
size of an egg. It was the head of a javelin, 
coming straight at my breast, the shaft following 
inaline. It was almost upon me, and approach- 
ing with the speed of an arrow. I could not 
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dodge. A vindictive shout of triumph, which 
1 knew to be my death knell, came from the 
other boat. 

But I had time to think of many things, for 
during such periods the mind works like lightning. 
I thought with anger of my fatal error in sailing 
so close to these herculean savages. Poor 
Monahan was dead. Why had I not taken his 
advice and killed the whole bloodthirsty crew 
at long range ? 

Then my mind jumped to a letter I knew 
awaited me at Caracas, a letter from a dear girl 
at home, urging me to come back to the States, 
and almost assuring me of a great happiness. 
Well, it would be over in an instant more, and 
again my thoughts grew savage, for there was 
no one to avenge us. 

But I was not to die just then. Our valiant 
steersman, crouched doggedly in the stern, and 
guiding the canoe away from the Guawoonas as 
well as he could with the sail flying wild, had seen 
the javelin thrown and marked its swift flight, 
and just as I imagined its black fang about to 
crash into my chest a broad paddle-blade inter- 
vened, diverting its course harmlessly. The 
blood—which I believe for the moment had con- 
gealed in my heart—started pumping again, 
and as the steersman shouted a note of defiance 
I mechanically raised my revolver and fired 
another shot. At the same moment the steers- 
man fell forward, his neck pierced by a Gua- 
woona lance. Setting my teeth, I emptied the 
remaining chambers of my revolver, then, grab- 
bing Monahan’s rifle, I poured its ten or a dozen 
shots into the crowd of Indians. Some of them 
crumpled up into the boat, and others pitched 
headlong into the lagoon. 

By this time one of the Venezuelans had at last 
secured the sheet of the mainsail, and we were 
soon driving ahead on our proper course, out of 
the range of the Indians. I say “at last” 
advisedly, for it seemed an hour before we 
straightened out, although the entire fight had 
lasted not two minutes. 

My first move now was to re-load both my 
revolver and Monahan’s rifle ; my own rifle was 
useless for the time being. The next was to look 
after the killed and wounded. 

I was about to raise poor Monahan, whom 


T thought to be dead, when to my unbounded 
amazement he slowly sat up, stretched his arms, 
and asked, confusedly :—- 

“ Where am I?” 

There was the faintest semblance of a scratch 
on his right temple, but otherwise he was prac- 
tically unhurt, and in two minutes more was 
helping me with the injured men. 

Although for a moment it had looked as though 
half our number had been done to death, or 
nearly so, as a matter of fact we had come off 
without a single really serious casualty. Two 
of the men had been hit pretty hard, especially 
one in the shoulder, but in ten minutes they had 
each other bandaged up with strips of shirts, 
and claimed that they could paddle if necessary. 
The doughty steersman, who had saved my life 
by such a narrow margin, I had thought fatally 
hit, and I had savagely determined to avenge 
his and Monahan’s death in full measure by 
laying the boat to and shooting down every 
remaining Indian—there were but seven of 
them left. To my joy, however, I found that, 
while he had been knocked flat by the force of 
the shock, no vital point was touched, and in 
spite of a jagged, hideous-looking wound in the 
neck, he laughed and vowed that he would fight 
Guawoonas again within the month. There were 
thus three literally hairbreadth escapes—my 
own, the closest, Monahan’s, and the stcers- 
man’s. 

Finding everybody practically all 
Monahan began swearing like a trooper. 

“It was just one of my streaks of rotten luck,” 
he growled, “ to get batted in the head and go 
to sleep in the midst of an elegant ruction. 
’Twas nothing but a tap of me crown. Why 
couldn't the devils have made a better job of it 
while they were at it 2 Cap’n, if ye don’t mind, 
I'll jest take a couple o’ farewell cracks at what’s 
left of them.” 

And before I could reply the Winchester 
barked twice in quick succession. That was the 
last we saw of our foes. 


right, 


So ended Captain Risley’s story, and there is 
only one thing to add to it. 
David, the 
appeared. 


Next morning 


Guawoona hunter, had __tis- 


Sport in the 


Icy North. 


FOLLOWING 
THE FUR 
TRAILS. 


By R. J. FRASER. 


The author, with other 
members of a naval 
survey sent out by the 
Canadian Govern- 
ment, spent a winter 
on the ice - bound 
shores of Hudson Bay, 
where the party had 
perforce to go hunting 
for the pot. In this out- 
of - the - ordinary little 
article Mr. Fraser 
describes the experi- 
ences and adventures 
of the amateur trap- 
pers. 


June, 
1911, when, deeply 
laden with provisions 
and coal—an eighteen 
months’ supply — 
lumber and furnish- 
ings for a winter 
camp, and all the 
paraphernalia that 
go to make up a 
naval survey outfit, 
our little schooner left 
the hills of Halifax 
behind, and commenced the long voyage to the 
North-land. Up past the rugged barren Labrador 
cliffs we sailed, butted and struggled our way 
through the ice barriers of the Hudson Straits, 
and penetrated the floes and fields of the great 
northern bay. After a month of strenuous and 
exciting navigation we dropped anchor off the 


Cree Indians of the Hudson Bay region. 


mouth of the Nelson 
River. Two days 
were spent in preli- 
minary examination ; 
then, under the 
pilotage of a native 
Cree, with a three- 
knot tide behind her, 
the schooner crossed 
the bar, nosed her 
way up the narrow, 
tortuous channel, and 
finally came to rest in 
the sheltered waters 
of the river—the first 
vessel to enter Port 
Nelson. 
It was early in 
August when we 
moved ashore and 
pitched our tents on 
the bank of the 
Nelson, that mighty 
stream which flows 
through the breadth 
of Keewatin, drain- 
ing the finest game 
country in Canada, before emptying ‘ts mud- 
laden waters into the Hudson Bay. ‘Tne ducks, 
black and mallard, saw-bills, and the numerous 
other varieties that haunt our northern lakes 
were already lighting on the marshes, or on the 
placid waters of the tidal creeks, their temporary 
resting - places on the long journey south. 
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The Author's party on the trail. 


Accompanying them were the 
grey geese and their pretty cousins, 
the white swans, the former daily 
passing by in wedges, awakening 
the stillness with their “ Honk, 
honk!” Over the gravel beaches 
and the shining mud-flats skipped 
piover and yellow-legged snipe. 
These were but the 


s A forerunners, the 
jportsman s 
Paradise, heralds of the game 


tribe, that through- 
out the long weary winter months 
passed before our door. Caribou 
and moose, Polar bear, white whale 
and seal, Arctic and coloured fox, 
marten, mink, beaver and ermine, 
rabbit, grey goose and white swan, 
black and mallard duck, spruce 
partridge, ptarmigan, plover and 
snipe, silvery-scaled white-fish and 
rainbow trout—all these we shot, 
trapped, snared, and netted in 
variable numbers, and all within 
a one-mile radius of our camp. Truly we had 
dropped into a sportsman’s paradise ! 

It was early September when the stormy 
weather brought to a close our operations on 
the water. On the eleventh day of the month 
the little schooner spread her long-furled canvas 
to the breeze, and pointed her bows towards 
the open sea, while six of us stood on the bank, 


waving those on board a farewell and God-speed, 
Vol. xxii, —39, 


Going out after geese. 


the home-lust tugging hard at our hearts. Away 
she went, and in a quarter of an hour a blinding 
snowstorm shut her from our sight ; then we 
turned to face our long winter’s sojourn and the 
waiting for the Lonesome Trail. 

Middle September had come and gone when 
we abandoned our canvas shelter for a warmer 
and more substantial shack. The woods were 
alive with rabbits, while the lordly moose and 
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the caribou, or Canadian reindeer, continually 
passed by, stopping only long enough to gaze, 
with curious, questioning eyes, at the smoke- 
wreaths curling above the trees—the token of the 
white man’s intrusion into their domain. The 
spruce partridge was there, too, and the white- 
coated ptarmigan had already begun to parade 
in column and quarter column up and down the 
shore, pecking at the willow switches, or scratch- 
ing up gravel here and there. 

Soon it was November, and the first snow to 
stay had fallen, white and evenly spread over 
beach and muskeg. And now the fur trails 
were before us. Aye, truly we had found the 
sportsman’s paradise. 

If I remember rightly, it was on the first day 
of November that we got our first white fox. 
These Arctic animals follow the ice-bound shores 
of Hudson Bay southward to the Nelson, where 
they are forced to turn inland up the north shore 
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of the numerous creeks that emptied into the 
river near our camp. Old ‘‘ Wawpoose,” the 
rabbit, was everywhere, and one could hardly 
venture on a “run” within two miles of the 
shack without disturbing a snare. The first 
marten taken was found hung up in one of these 
nooses, 

Caribou meat soon became our staple diet. 
As the supply dwindled we would take a toboggan 
—home-made, hewn from green juniper—and, 
lashing our guns and eiderdowns and a week’s 
provisions on to it, would harness ourselves to 
the load. Slipping our feet into the snowshoe 


-thongs, we strained to the traces and the hunt 


was on. 
Three days was usually a suffi- 
Q a of cient time to secure enough veni- 
Venison. 80M to last us a month. On such 


a trip we would haul our tobog- 
gan up creeks and through the woods for a 


Members of the party setting forth on a caribou hunt. 


of the river. We “ tailed” our traps along the 
shore, sometimes on the bank, sometimes well 
out on the ice. Deadfalls were also built to 
catch these “ furry fools,” for the Arctic fox has 
little of the cunning of his coloured Southern 
brethren, and will enter almost any kind of 
man-made trap. The deadfalls were constructed 
mainly of ice, Chippewyan fashion, and proved 
very successful. Hardly a week passed but one 
or several of these white-pelted animals were 
taken. In the woods, not far from the river, 
we set our marten traps and wooden deadfalls. 
An occasional one was laid for a coloured fox, 
and small box-traps for the ermine, who had now 
donned their white winter coats, and whose tiny 
tracks marked the new snow in all directions. 

The mink was also looked after, and several 
innocent-looking little ‘ houses,” concealing 
strong-springed traps, sprang up on the banks 


distance of forty or fifty miles. Open brush 
camps were our shelter at night, and bacon, 
bannocks, and tea sufficed to keep the inner 
man going. 

Our first caribou, a magnificent buck, came as 
a gift from the gods. He was shot less than two 
hundred yards from the door of our shack. It 
was really a case of ‘‘ getting money from home 
without asking for it,” for the poor animal had 
not one chance in a hundred of escaping. It 
was in the latter part of September, and the 
last venison steak had been eaten the day before. 
An expedition for the purpose of replenishing 
the meat-safe was being contemplated. George 
had gone outside the shack and, happening to 
take a glance along the river, saw what appeared 
to be a tree drifting up-stream on the rising tide. 
Looking more closely, he noticed that it was 
turning round and round. Knowing there were 


- the shore. 
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no eddies in the current there, the idea that it 
might be a deer occurred to me, and | hurried 
into the camp after my glasses. One look con- 
firmed the suspicion, and I sang out to the boys, 
“Get the dory launched and drive that deer 
ashore.” 

Meanwhile I picked up my Winchester and, 
with pockets crammed full of shells, hurried 
down the beach to cut off the animal's escape in 
that direction. Another member of the party 
followed. When first sighted the caribou was 
fully two miles off, and apparently attempting 
to cross the river. Nevertheless, inside of half 
an hour the boat had intercepted his course, 
and he swung about and turned towards us on 
All the time the tide was gradually 
bringing him upstream, closer and closer to the 
camp. As he approached the shore we drew 
nearer together, minimizing his chances of 
piercing our ranks. At last he reached shallow 
water and began to plough through the mud. 
By this time he had realized that he could not 
turn our flanks, and came straight for the beach. 
We all admitted there was little sport in the 
hunt, but in that country one shoots, not for 
pastime or the lust of killing, but for the necessary 
replenishing of the larder. It was the “ Charge 
of the Light Brigade” over again. There was 
a Winchester to the right of him, a Lee-Enfield 
to the left of him, and another rifle in front of 
him, and they all volleyed and thundered. 
I opened fire, and the others joined me, while 
the pursuing boat quickly pulled out of range. 

I have always claimed since that after the first 
shot the poor old caribou was stone dead. He 
could not fall, for whenever he lurched to the 
right or left, or stumbled forward, he ran into 
a shower of lead. Not until the firing ceased 
did he drop. 

Our quarry proved to be a big buck, and when 
dressed weighed two hundred and fifty pounds. 
We had a distance of only seventy-five yards to 
drag him to the camp. Once more there was 
plenty in the land, and venison steaks appeared 
daily on our table. Needless to say, they as 
quickly disappeared, for with the thermometer 
registering forty degrees below, one’s appetite 
for meat is surprising. 

During the months of Novem- 


Packed ber and December the ptarmigan, 
Extraordinary. an Arctic bird of the grouse family, 


feathered pure .white, flocked to 
the beaches in thousands. I do not exaggerate in 
the slightest. No one ever thought of firing at 
them until he was able to get five or six birds in 
line. When our ammunition was exhausted we 
snared them in the willows that fringe the beach. 
The Crees actually take them in nets. In the 
early morning, just before sunrise, these birds 


leave their burrows in the soft snow of the woods 
and fly out on to the shore, where they travel 
up and down in flocks of between twenty and 
fifty. At this time of the day they are most 
easily secured. One can walk quietly up to 
within twenty-five yards of such a*flock, line up 
four or five birds at his leisure, and take his time 
in firing. As they rise there are a dozen different 
shots to choose from for the second barrel, 
though we usually fired into a bunch. We were 
after food, not sport. The survivors do not fly 
far, perhaps to a spot one hundred yards farther 
up or down the shore. There you follow them 
and repeat the slaughter, and so on for perhaps an 
hour or two. One may follow the same flock 
for half a day, gradually»picking them off, till 
finally the remaining few become first suspicious 
and then frightened at the hunter’s approach, 
and fly away back into the woods. 

A description of how the native Crees net these 
ptarmigan, or white partridge, as they are locally 
called, may be interesting to readers of THE 
Wipe Wortp Macazine. The hunter makes a 
frame of light spruce poles, about twenty feet 
square. On to this he stretches his fish-net, 
the usual fine-meshed gill-net. The whole affair 
resembles a large sand or gravel sifter. He lays 
the net on the snow-covered beach, then raises 
the side to a height of about three feet and 
supports it on an upright stake. To this latter 
he attaches a long line, which leads back into 
the woods or to some convenient shelter. And 
now for the bait.‘ Under the net he digs up a 
quantity of gravel, so that it shows darkly 
against the neighbouring snow, and the trap 
is complete. Sometimes some pieces of ice or 
hard snow are stuck up in the trees near by, to 
act as decoys. 

The hunter now has to find his birds. He 
has not long to wait nor far to go. In a short 
while a flock of ptarmigan, flying quite low, 
within a few feet of the surface of the snow, 
but travelling like the wind, go by. A quarter 
of a mile beyond the net they settle on the shore. 
Our Cree friend, making a detour through the 
woods, brings the birds between himself and the 
net. He then cautiously proceeds to drive them 
towards the latter. This can be done if one 
proceeds quietly, so as not to excite the birds. 
They soon sight the upturned gravel, and pass 
under the poles. Then the line is jerked, down 
comes the net, and the victims, frantically 
fluttering, are quickly entangled in its meshes. 
The Indian secures each one of his captives 
separately, putting an end to its struggles by 
biting it in the neck. Using a knife, or wringing 
their necks, would introduce the risk of cutting 
or tearing the twine mesh, 

All this time the fur kept steadily coming in. 
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Foxes, both white and coloured, marten and 
mink, beaver, muskrat and ermine, their trails 
led daily to and from our door. 

Each morning we started on our several 
“trap lines,’ gun and axe on shoulder, fresh 
bait in our bags. Perhaps the first trap visited 
had been robbed the night before. It was set 
on the bank of a creek close by a mink “ run,” 
and every scrap of fish had been carefully dragged 


His brownish-black eyes sparkled with rage and 
defiance, Eager for fight, he sprang torward 
at us, but again the chain checked his leap. A 
sharp rap on the nose with an axe handle 
stretched him stunned at our feet, and he was 
quickly dispatched by having his neck broken. 
This method of killing the smaller fur-bearing 
animals, when trapped, is resorted to in order 
to prevent marking the fur. 


A Polar bear shot 


out of the “house ” by the wily little creature. 
Well, we'll “tail”? two traps this time for 
Mr. Mink ; while he’s so busy cleaning out one 
he’ll probably overlook the other until he happens 
to step on to the “‘ pan.” 

Ahalf mile farther on we came to a fox-trap, 
sprung and uprooted, while about it the snow 
was so trampled and covered with footprints 
that one would swear an army of foxes had held 
council about the trap. Trap number three had 
not been molested. 

Stopping only to loosen the frozen snow about 
it, we passed on. From here the state of the 
next one could be seen, and it appeared to have 
been more successful. About it a white furry 
creature was seen to be circling and leaping, and 
we hurried forward. Caught by a hind foot was 
a pretty little Arctic fox, leaping this way and 
that, only to be brought up short by the chain. 


by the Author. 


The rest of the traps and deadfalls were 
similarly visited and reset, and we returned to 
camp, an hour after dark, tired out, and ready 
for our supper and our bunks. Before turning 
in, however, the results of the day’s trapping 
must be skinned and the pelts stretched and set 
for drying. The next day might bring more. 

Then came our Polar bears. Time and again 
in the fall the half-breeds had warned us to keep 
a sharp look-out for these savage animals. 

“ Build a log shack, if you wish to feel safe 
at night,” they told us. “ They'll go through 
inch boards like paper, and they’ are pretty well 
starved and hungry when they get this far 
north.” 

The first day we landed on the beach, in 
August, the tracks of one were seen, but months 
had passed without any further sign, and our 
undisturbed possession of the ground calmed our 
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fears and banished all thought of an inroad 
from any of these creatures. 
It was about the first of Decem- 


The . 
; ber, and evening. Although but 
Coming of eight o'clock, the sun had already 


been down four hours, for we were 
not very far south of the sixtieth parallel. All 
hands were seated about the table enjoying a quiet 
little game of cards, the stakes being matches. 
Presently the cook went out to take a look at 
the weather. In a few minutes he hurriedly 
returned, exclaiming, ‘‘ There’s a big white bear 
coming over the ice, heading straight for the 
camp.” 

His report was at first received with derisive 
remarks ; false alarms had been frequent, and 
this one we deemed ridiculous. But his insist- 
ence proved his earnestness, and we dropped the 
cards to meet the nocturnal marauder. All the 
rifles were outside in a big lean-to ; they rusted 
when kept in the warm shack. Three of us 
rushed out, tumbling over one another in our 
haste to get at our guns, while the other two 
followed the cook to the edge of the bank. from 
which he had sighted the bear. The bear was 
coming along at the gallop, and close behind him 
were two others. Three bears were more than the 


as he rose on his hindquarters and reached 
halfway over the bank. The beast was but ten 
feet from me when I raised the gun and hastily 
pulled the trigger. The old Winchester failed 
to answer ! 

For a moment I was undecided whether to try 
again or make a bolt for the shack. I recollected 
having left a few shells in the magazine when I 
had last used it, but for a few seconds I was very 
doubtful of my memory. I pumped the gun 
again and fired from the hip. Without looking 
to see the effect of my shot, I turned and ran 
a few steps towards the shack. The place seemed 
to be full of bears, all about us. Glancing back, 
however, I was relieved to see none in pursuit. 
The “soft-nose ” had gone true on its errand, 
and the huge creature was down below the bank, 
and slowly crawling towards the river. He went 
but twenty feet, and then stopped, stone dead. 

“Get the others!” I shouted to the boys. 
“T’ve got this one.” 

The other two had been but a few yards 
behind the leader, and at my shot had stopped 
for a moment. As they did so two of the boys 
fired. Graham hit one, and there was a howl of 
pain and fright, as the two white objects dis- 
appeared with a rush into the darkness river- 


A Cree camp on the Nelson River. 


spectators had bargained for, and they rushed 
back to safety in the camp, barring the door 
and, incidentally, locking the rest of us out. 
Fortune favoured me in that I was first to 
get hold of my rifle. Throwing the lever as I ran, 
I made for the edge of the bank, to get a clear 
shot at the leader. But he was there before me, 
and I almost ran into his outstretched forepaws 


wards. Allan, with cocked rifle, charged after 
them. But in less than ten minutes he returned 
unsuccessful. 

“ T was right alongside of them several times,” 
he explained, breathlessly. ‘‘ They weren’t going 
fast, but it was so dark I never once got a sight 
of them fora shot. One is hit, though. I could 
hear him snarling and growling as they both 
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crashed over the ice and took to the water. 
‘They got there, but I’ll bet you’ll see blood-marks 
in the morning.” 

“Look at your gun, man,” said P——; 
““there’s nothing in it!” 

And not till then did Allan discover that he 
had been running along, within a few feet at 
times of two starving bears, one of them wounded 
with naught but an empty rifle in his hand. 

P— had been rushing about the scene with 
a box of cartridges for Allan, unheeded by the 
rest of us, who, in the excitement of the moment, 
had not noticed the latter’s empty gun. What 
might have happened to him had the bears 


2 


hour the pelt was off, the carcass cleaned and 
quartered, and stowed away in our meat-shed. 
Having just run out of venison, we enjoyed 
a Polar bear steak the next morning, and it was 
pronounced fair eating. Neither strong nor 
heavy, but much resembling beef—except for 
being a little tough and sinewy—it was indeed 
welcome. 

Had it not been for the darkness we should 
certainly have bagged all three of our northern 
visitors. Early next morning Allan and myself 
rose early, without waiting to eat, took our 
rifles—this time carefully examined and fully 
loaded—and started out to track the two that 


Some of the trophies of the winter trapping. 


turned on him, alone out there on the ice-pack, 
can only be imagined. He did not need to tell 
us that that was the tightest hole he had ever 
been caught in ; each of us rightly presumed so. 
With the thermometer at forty degrees below 
zero, and the sun four hours below the horizon, 
it was out of the question to think of skinning 
the bear out of doors. It was just as certain 
that the carcass would be a solid frozen mass in 
less than two hours. Making fast a stout line 
to his forepaws, all hands took hold, and we 
hauled him up the bank and right into the shack. 
Laid out in the middle of the floor of our best 
room—we had but one—we started to work, 
skinning and butchering, and in less than an 


had got away. In their first fright they had taken 
to the water, but we soon found where they had 
returned to the ice. 

One track, the larger, was blood-marked, as 
Allan had predicted. To a point six miles 
down the shore we followed their tracks. It 
was child’s play, for their huge “ pads” left 
imprints in the crusted snow and shell ice the 
size of an elephant’s spoor. But here they again 
ended at the water's edge, and we knew they 
had crossed the river. 

Homewards we turned, disappointed at not 
seeing our game, but satisfied that we had done 
our best to get them. Inspecting our traps 
en route, we found every one along the line of 
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march sprung or 
uprooted, while 
deadfalls were 
scattered to the 
four winds. 
Every vestige of 
bait was gone. 
Those bears 
were certainly 
hungry! ‘The 
choice odours of 
our camp and 
the surrounding 
tin-can heaps 
must have bees 
appetizing to 


them. Their 
tracks showed 
us that they had 


passed the camp 
before “‘ wind- 
ing” it, and the 
tracks plainly 
showed that 
after “ winding ”’ 
it they had lost 
no time in 
getting there. 


Many and various have been the conjectures 
since as to what would have happened about 
that camp had not the cook gone out when he 
did, and our unbidden guests had reached the 


festive board. 


F. u The bear 
fot pcb episode 
Fur Trails. proved a 


fitting clos- 
ing of the fur trails. 
Shortly after their visit 
the Nelson River froze 
over far below our camp, 
and the white foxes 
crossed straight over 
without having to pass 
our way. About this 
time also the shore ice 
shifted, and carried most 
of our traps out to sea. 
At Christmas time, 
happening to meet the 
factor of York Factory, 
the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s trading post near 
us, we described our 
winter’s trapping to him. 
He was greatly surprised 
at our success—disagree- 
ably so, for the native 
trappers, the Crees, had 
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Cree hunters o the Nelson. 


Cree youngsters breaking trail for the dog-teams. 
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so far brought 
in very little fur 
to the post. 

For amateurs, 
we had done ex- 
ceptionally well, 
and we were all 
quite proud of 
our bag. Up to 
this time two of 
us had taken, 
both in quantity 
and value, more 
fur than any 
Cree among the 
whole tribe trap- 
ping in that sec- 
tion of the York 
Factory district. 
On totalling up 
we found that 
three of us, in 
two months, had 
secured _ thirty- 
three white and 
nine coloured 
foxes — four of 
the latter being 


beautiful crosses—sixteen mink, twelve marten, 

four beaver, two Polar bears and one black bear, 

nearly two dozen ermine, and as many muskrats. 
Truly the fur trails led to our very door ! 


On the first day of Feb- 
ruary,, with Hudson Bay 
dog-teams to carry our 
provisions and effects, 
we commenced the long, 
eight - hundred - mile 
“mush” back to civiliza- 
tion comforts,and friends. 

For twenty-six weary 
days did we follow the 
dogs, and all through the 
long trip the fur trails 
crossed ours, and hardly 
a day went by without 
our seeing tracks of the 
furry tribe, and caribou 
and moose in plenty. 

On the morning of the 
twenty-seventh day from 
Port Nelson we bade fare- 
well to the snow trails, 
to take one of steel, and 
in a few hours had left 
far behind us the great 
north country and the 
trapping grounds of the 
Crees. 


A 
Nightmare 


Experience. 


LOST IN AN 
UNDERGROUND 
LABYRINTH. 


A TRAGEDY OF MILAN. 


By FREDERIC LEES. 
ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK RBYNOLDS. 


The appalling story of a man who was flung by robbers into an 
in the maze of 
sewers underlying Milan, where he wandered, helpless and hope- 
It is a grim narrative such as Victor 
Hugo would have loved to deal with, and is here set down by our 
Continental commissioner, who went specially to Milan to inter- 
view Islando at the hospital and obtain the photographs which 


open drain and subsequently became lost 


less, for many days. 


illustrate the text. 


S the pallid and terribly emaciated 
youth, lying in his neat white bed 
in one of the wards of the Padiglione 
Biff, a modern addition to the 
beautiful old Maggiore Hospital, told 
me his tragic story in low-toned, broken sentences 
1 began to wonder where I had read its counter- 
part in fiction. Suddenly I remembered. Jean 
Valjean, of Victor Hugo’s immortal romance 
“ Les Misérables,” stood before me—Jean Val- 
jean, with the bleeding Marius upon his back, 
stumbling along in the darkness through the 
sewers of Paris! Indeed, the trials of this young 
Italian painter, Francesco Islando, had been 
even more terrible than those of Jean Valjean. 
The hero of the romance had escaped from the 
“intestines ” of Paris safe and sound, but the 
hero of reality had been drawn forth from the 
sewers of Milan, after weeks of suffering, a mere 
shadow of his former self—a man of hardly more 
than skin and bone, with life at its lowest ebb. 
Gently prompted, Francesco Islando, in a 
voice that was at times hardly above a whisper, 
began his narrative by telling me who he was 
and how he, a native of Invorio, in the Province 
of Novara, came to be in Milan. Like many 
another young man of eighteen, he had left his 
family in Switzerland, where his father was a 
master builder, to seek his fortune. A painter 
by trade and strong in muscle and limb, he had 
not feared to face a Bohemian life and to set out 
on foot for the city to which his thoughts had 
often been drawn. Milan was to him the place 


Francesco Islando, from a photograph 
taken some time before hie terrible 
experience, 


where the energy of the best minds of Italy was 
centred ; a city where talent and industry were 
sure to meet with their reward. So he had confi- 
dently faced the world. His purse was sparely 
lined, but his heart was full of hope and courage. 
Milan, the great commercial capital of Italy. 
is a city where you see few poor people. Its 
thriving manufactories, its multitudinous work- 
shops, its warehouses into which the wealth of 
Lombardy pours, provide employment for over 
two hundred thousand workers. But ill-luck 
stalks the streets of the most prosperous cities, 
ever ready to set its mark upon the unfortunate. 
Francesco Islando fell upon evil days. He found 
that-there was no demand for his ability. Day 
after day he searched and found not, and with 
the passing of the weeks his courage and his 
resources gradually diminished. From this point 
onwards I will let Francesco tell his own story. 


A little more than a month ago I reached my 
last ten-lire piece. In order to economize I 
decided that until further notice I would sleep 
out—not a very arduous thing for one who has 
tramped all the way from Invorio and slept 
many a night in the open air. So, after search- 
ing for work all day, but in vain, I found myself 
one evening on the Piazza del Duomo. 
Thoroughly tired out, dazzled by the electric 
lights of the great square, deafened by the inces- 
sant movement of the trams and motor-cars, I 
looked about for a quiet corner where I could 
rest. Under the arcades, with thousands of 


LOST 


promenaders passing to and fro, it was impos- 
sible to hope to find a resting-place; it was 
equally out of the question to expect to get a 
wink of sleep on one of the benches of the little 
circular greensward which forms the centre of 
the piassa. There was only one place which 
scemed to my searching eyes to be appropriate, 
and that was the scala (the steps) of the cathedral. 
The magnificent structure, with its innumerable 
spires rising into the darkness of the night, 
seemed to beckon to me. 

Crossing the square, I looked about for a con- 
venient spot on which I could sleep. But the 
narrow steps, on which several poor people were 
huddled up here and there, now seemed to me to 
be hardly an ideal couch for the night. I wanted 
to stretch myself out and rest my tired limbs 
as on a bed. - Suddenly I espied, on the right- 
hand side of the fagade, the very thing I was 
looking for—a broad stone ledge between the 
curve of the steps and the superb bas-reliefs 
which ornament the pillars. I hastily made for 
it and, having hoisted myself up, prepared to 
make myself as com- 
fortable as possible for 
the night. 

With my head rest- 
ing on my arm, it was 


IN AN UNDERGROUND 


Un mese di vita immonda 
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to sit up with my back to the wall. A hundred 
hands, as though in a nightmare, scemed to have 
seized me. 

Rubbing my eyes, I could make out that there 
were three individuals, with slouch hats and of 
wretched appearance, and it soon became evident 
that they belonged to the profession of street 
thieves.: One of them whispered, in a hoarse 
voice: x0 through his pockets!” The next 
insiant I felt a hand enter my coat and abstract 
my purse. At the same time my watch and 
chain were dragged from my waistcoat. 

I tricd to scream for help, but could only 
utter a fecble “ Lasciatemt! Lasctatemi !”— 
“Let me alone! Let me alone!” A handker- 
chief—or rather a dirty rag—was promptly 
applied to my mouth and deadened my call for 
assistance, I struggled violently, but in vain, 
for my arms and legs were in the grip of two 
powerful men, and the third, who appeared to 
give orders, kept the cloth tightly pressed over 
my mouth. 

“ Off with him !” commanded the chief, and 

‘ instantly, held by the 
feet and shoulders, I 
was whisked as though 
into space, and tran- 
sported down the street 


“ 


not long before I began 
to feel the delicious 
sensation of coming 
sleep. The uproar of 
the piazza gradually 
became more and more 
indistinct and _ finally 
faded away. I must 
have dozed off almost 
immediately. How 
long I slept I cannot 
tell you, but it must 
have been many hours, 
for when I awoke, 
under circumstances 
which I must relate in 
detail, the square was 
deserted and wrapped 
in the semi-darkness of 
a starlit night. 

My pleasant dreams 
were suddenly broken 


into. I felt a rude 
hand on my _ right 
shoulder; another 


which gripped and shook my left arm. 


nel ventre di Milano 
Giovane pittore gettato nella fognatura 


ed estratto moribondo. 


MILANO 6 - S. T — Un fatto che ha dell'in- 
verosimile, che puo apparire un capitolo di 
Tomanzo dettato dalla penna di un iminagi- 
noso romanziere, si svalse per un mese intero 
nella fognatura di Milano. 

Protagonista ed eroe della triste avventura 
é il giovane pittore Francesco Frella di anni 
18, di Luigi, nativo di Invorio in provincia di 
Arona. Egli era venuto qui in Milano tempo 
addietro onde perfezionarsi nella pittura, la- 
sviando la famiglia in Svizzera, ove il padre 
&N0 & capomastro, 

Una notte stanco della vita rumorosa della 
Citta, si sdraio sui gradini del duomo e si ad- 
dormento. R 

Ma ty risvegliato di un tratto, quando si 
senti prendere di peso e trasportare lontano 
senza potersi dare wna ragione di quanto ac- 
cadeva. Volle gridare, ma fu inutile, perché 
gli fu chiusa la bocca, e fu minacciato di mor 
e se ancora flatava. 

Giunti ad un certo punto i malfattori apri- 
Yono una botola e lo sciagurato Irella fu getta-. 
to nella fogna e la botole fu rinchusa. - 


Facsimile of a paragraph from an Italian newspaper referring to 
. Islando’s adventure. 


There 


to the right—as far as 
I was able to judge in 
the darkness and the 
hurry—of the Duomo. 

What were my 
thoughts and _ feelings 
as I was carried away 
in this extraordinary 
manner? Well, it is 
difficult now to tell 
you; after all that I 
have suffered my im- 
pressions of that ter- 
rible night are dim. But 
this I know—fear and 
impotent rage were in 
my heart.. I tried to 
scream, but in vain. I 
tried to escape from 
the hands of my ag- 
gressors, but without 
result. Knowing the 
evil reputation of the 
criminal classes of 
Milan, I pictured to 


was the sound of a voice. My sleepy brain 
immediately concluded that I was in the clutches 
of an agente di polizia. Then I realized that I 
must be in the presence of more than one person, 
for I was jerked from my stony couch and made 


myself that something horrible — something 
raffinatemente malvagio—was about to happen. 
Alas ! I could do nothing but await my fate. 
On and on they carried me. How far, or 
exactly in what direction, I cannot tell you. My 
aggressors appeared to take me down two or 
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three narrow alleys, judging by the fact that 
they slackened their pace and swore whenever 
they stumbled on the cobble-stones. Once, at 
least, as I succeeded in discovering, thanks to a 
faint light from a distant gas-jet, they doubled 
the corner of a street. Suddenly, after much 
jolting and rough handling, they came to a 
standstill and I heard the chief utter a command, 
There was a hasty consultation, followed by a 
further search of my pockets and a volley of oaths 


watching the workmen excavating and placing 
in position sections of a huge iron drain-pipe 
which communicated with the main sewer of 
Milan. Into what gulf could I have been thrown 
if not into such a place as this? Had I been 
pitched into one of the many canals and water- 
courses of the city, I should have known it 
instantly by the splash of water. 

On coming to my senses I found I was reclin- 
ing, still in pitch darkness, on solid earth. I 


Drainage excavation in the streets of Milan—It is believed that the robbers threw Islando into this or a similar trench. 


on finding that there was nothing else to take. 
More whispering took place, and I heard them 
laugh fiendishly. Then, in spite of my repeated 
struggles, I felt myself once more raised from 
the ground, carried a few paces—and dropped 
into space ! 

What had they done to me? I gave a great 
scream ; I threw out my arms in an instinctive 
movement to save myself. My right shoulder 
struck earth, and yet I did not cease falling. 
Down and down I went, as though—so it seemed 
to my terrified brain—into a bottomless pit. 
Oh! the agony of that fall into an unknown 
abyss! At last I struck solid ground, my head 
came into contact with something hard, and I 
lost consciousness. 

I had a vague idea as to the nature of the place 
Thad been thrown into, It was only vague, but 
it was afterwards strengthened by my dis- 
coveries. I imagined that they had thrown me 
into a trench made in some street by sewermen. 
I recollected that two or three days before I had 
leaned over a wooden barricade in a side street, 


stretched out my hands in all directions, and 
could touch nothing save the damp, clammy 
soil. Where were the sides of my prison? I 
asked: myself. To find out, I began to crawl 
on my hands and knees—a fatal mistake, for in 
so doing I must have entered the sewer-pipe, 
which, being narrow and slightly descending, 
took me forwards and never backwards. Two 
or three times I stopped and fingered the circle 
which enclosed me, and each time I attempted 
to turn round, but in vain. I was too dazed to 
attempt to creep backwards; I felt that I was 
bound to go forward until I reached an exit. 

I groped along as ina dream. Every yard or 
so I felt around me. After I know not what 
distance my hands no longer encountered the 
curved roof of my subterranean prison. Space 
was before me—TI had come to the end of the 
tube. A small stone underneath my knee caused 
me pain. I picked it up, dropped it into the 
darkness, and listened intently. Almost instantly 
it struck the ground and told me that I had but 
a couple of yards at most to drop. Getting my 


“T was carried a few paces and dropped into 
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_legs forward and resting my 

hands on the edge of the pipe, 
I lowered myself as far as I 
could and then trusted to good 
luck in falling. Fortunately, my 
feet encountered a solid ledge, as 
though of concrete, and with my 
hands flat against a damp wall 
and miasmas rising from a stream 
which was undoubtedly flowing 
“within a few inches of me, I 
advanced inch by inch to the 
right. 

To have no idea where you are 
going —to fear that at any 
moment your foot may slip and 
that you may be precipitated 
into the filthiest of streams—is 
an experience which is calculated 
to try the stoutest heart. Would 
my narrow ledge grow narrower 
—dwindle into nothing, and force 
me to risk that most terrible of 
deaths, drowning in a sewer? 
Earnestly I prayed that my life 
might be spared. Pressing 
against the wall, and with arms 
and extended fingers feeling for 
any projection that there might 
be, I advanced with the u‘most 
caution. Suddenly I discovered 
that I had come to a curve in my 
path, and that the ledge was 
diminishing! ‘Good heavens!” 
I cried in my heart. “ What 
have I done to deserve such an 
end as this?” But the next 
moment my prayer was answered, 
I passed round the curve and 
found, after this dangerous point 
had been passed, that the ledge 
quickly broadened out, and at 
last led to a fairly broad parapet 
from which rose, every five to 
six yards, what appeared to be - 
pillars, raised on solid stone and 
concrete foundations. It was 
after colliding with one of these. 
obstacles that, thoroughly worn 
out with excitement, fatigue, and 
weakness, I dropped to the ground, dragged 
myself as far from the nauseous brook as 
possible, and almost instantly fell asleep. 


How long Francesco Islando slumbered he 
could not tell me. Once within that subter- 
ranean labyrinth, he lost all idea of time. 
Probably he slept but a few hours, during which, 
he said, he dreamed of his mother, Antonietta 


A portion of the sewers of Milan, where Islando was lost for 
From a Photo. by 


Maureli, whom he had left—alas! that he had 
ever done so !—at Invorio. He awoke with a 
start and a strange sensation — the strangest 
that he had ever experienced. 

“Over various parts of my body I had the 
sensation that something was rapidly gliding. 
Now here, now there—never in the same place 
twice—I felt those curious sensations. I put 
forth my hand in the darkness, and encountered 
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P. Sciaccaluga & Son, Milan. 


something soft and resisting—something that 
slipped away, silently. The next moment I had 
the explanation. I received a bite on my other 
hand from a frightened rat! Innumerable rats 
were passing backwards and forwards over my 
prostrate body. Struggling to my knees, horror- 
stricken, I gave a great shout and thrust forth 
my hands, as though to repulse an enemy, 
whereupon the loathsome creatures, with many 


many diys—The photograph was specially taken for this article. 


squeaks, fled and dropped, one 
after the other, plop! plop! 
into the water of the scwer.” 
This was not the only en- 
counter Islando had with the 
rodents of underground Milan. 
During the whole of the time he 
was wandering in that terrible 
labyrinth of passages — now 
creeping along a goose - track, 
now groping his way amidst 
mysterious columns and along 
slimy walls—during the hours, 
days—nay, weeks, according to 
his repeated affirmations—that 
he explored that ‘“‘ colossal 
subterranean sponge with cells 
of stone” which admitted of 
being penetrated by a man 
walking upright, he was con- 
fronted by two implacable 
enemies —the rats and hunger. 
“T had no sooner put the 
rats to flight,” he continued, 
“than a keen desire for food 
came over me. My last meal 
had been a light one: a plate of 
polenta, a hunch of bread, and 
half a litre of vino rosso. Judg- 
ing by the pain in my stomach 
and the dizziness which every 
now and then swept over me, it 
must have been about ten 
o’clock in the morning. I stood 
up and stretched myself. My 
eyes, I found, had become 
more accustomed to the dark- 
ness, and in the distance I could’ 
detect a very faint light. With 
great caution I began to make 
towards it. The light came, I 
discovered, from the opening of 
a street drain, down which water 
was slowly trickling. It was 
impossible to climb up the side 
of the wall to reach the narrow 
drain slit, through which I might, 
perhaps, have succeeded in 
signalling to some passer - by 
. dn the street above. I tried to 
make the sound of my voice reach the upper 
world, but, however loud I shouted, the result 
was merely an echo down the main sewer 
to right and left. Just as I was shouting for 
the last time the stream of water suddenly 
became more profuse, making me step quickly 
out of the way to avoid a shower-bath. This 
miniature waterfall brought me a welcome sur- 
prise in the shape of a hardened crust of bread, 
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which fell at my very feet, and would have been 
swept the next moment into the sewer had I not 
pounced upon it with the swiftness of a bird of 
prey. This soiled offering from the outer world 
stayed the pangs of hunger and instilled a little 
hope into my anxious heart.” 

Islando’s hunger having been appeased, he 
continued on his perilous journey along the 
sewer, hoping at every moment, as he felt his 
way along the slimy walls, to find some means of 
escape from his prison. Surely, he told himself, 
he would meet with assistance in the course of 
his wanderings in this awful underworld. Un- 
expectedly he would stumble, in the darkness, 
against some sewerman or inspector, and be 
yuided to a place where he could make his exit. 
Or else alone, unaided, ne would be able to find 
an outlet. The thought of failure filled him with 
horror. He pictured to himself the possibility 
of never being able, in this dizzily-intertangled 
maze of passages, to come to the light of day. 
Exhausted, dying of hunger and thirst, he 
imagined that he might be forced, in the end, 
to creep to some corner, where, years afterwards, 
his skeleton—all that the rats had left—would 
be found by a startled municipal employé. 

Continuing to advance, Islando soon found 
that he was obliged to abandon the goose-track 
upon which he had been walking, for it narrowed 
off into the tiniest of ledges. He was forced 
to enter the brook, which was, after all, not so 
deep as he had expected. After wading along 
for some twenty yards, he found the drain 
became smaller and the water necessarily higher, 
so he decided it was prudent to turn back, in 
order to avoid being suffocated or drowned. In 
retracing his footsteps the unfortunate fellow 
must have taken some side turning, undetected 
before, and become lost amidst the tangle of 
underground passages, for he never again suc- 
ceeded in striking the broad pathway with 
columns where he had slept through the night. 
It was, indeed, evident that his pessimistic 
vision of a lingering death in these dreadful 
vaults was more likely than not to become a 
Teality. 

Once more, tired out and disheartened, he lay 
down to rest. Once more he awoke with the 
pangs of hunger still more acute. Again the 
rats assailed him, and as time went on—and he 
soon lost all notion of the hours—the tragedy 
of his life became darker and darker. No help 
came. He could hear the rumble of the world 
above him: the crunching noise made by the 
wheels of heavy vehicles, the swift rush and the 
faintly-tinkling bells of the electric trams ; but 
he was powerless to attract the attention of a 
living soul. When the sounds ceased he judged 
that night had again come. 


Soiled food he found in small quantities, as 
before: bits of bread, scraps of vegetables— 
refuse that had fallen from the garbage-boxes 
of the city and been swept by the street hose 
into the drains. No such terrible hardship as 
this was borne by Jean Valjean. In this and 
many other respects Victor Hugo’s hero had an 
easy journey compared to Islando’s sojourn in 
the sewers of Milan. 

“ How long do you think you were there ?” 
I asked the young man, when he had come to the 
close of his narrative and, with a faint sigh, had 
closed his eyes. 

“ A month,” he answered. 
certain ; a month,” 

Asister, seeing that the patient was exhausted 
through our conversation, drew near to inform 
me that the time allowed for my interview was up. 
After taking Islando’s thin hand in mine and 
gently pressing it, I left him to continue his 
sleep. 

“Do you think he was really there for a 
month ?’”’ I asked the sister, before leaving the 
bedside. 

“Who knows?” she replied, in a whisper. 
“ Perhaps he was only there for a week. But 
the dying do not usually tell fa'sehoods. In any 
case, his condition, when he was withdrawn 
from the sewer, was terrible, and indicated a long 
sojourn in that horrible place. Poverino! How 
he must have suffered !” 


“ Yes, I am quite 


“To descend into the sewer is to enter the 
grave” is as true of modern Milan as it was of 
ancient Paris. Three days before my arrival in 
Milan two workmen were busily engaged with 
pick and shovel on the banks of the Martesana, 
one of the watercourses which intersect Milan in 
so curious a fashion and give it, at times, the look 
of Venice. Suddenly one of the men stopped 
and listened. He had heard a faint cry come 
irom the direction of the stream, Communicating 
the intelligence to his companion, they crossed 
the street, the Via Melchiorre Gioia, and leaned 
over the wooden barrier which has been put up 
to prevent accidents. Their first thought was 
that somebody was drowning, but no struggling 
person could be seen in the water. Thinking 
that they must have been mistaken, they turned 
away to continue their work, whereupon a second 
cry came to their ears. This time they had no 
difficulty in discovering that it issued from the 
narrow square orifice of a drain which opens 
into the Martesana. One of the men then climbed 
down the side and, on looking up the passage, 
espied the dim, crouching form of Francesco 
Islando. A quarter of an hour later they had 
drawn him out and got him on to the bank, and 
in another half-hour he was lying in his bed 
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“Innumerable rats were passing backwards 
and forwards over my body.” 
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The square drain-opening from which poor Islando was finally rescued. 
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at the Ospedale Mag- 
giore — unconscious, a 
mere skeleton, weigh- 
ing, as was afterwards 
found, but six and a 
half stone ! 

Islando’s adventure, 
which began beneath 
the shadow of . the 
finest cathedral in the 
world, ended in one of 
the most beautiful 
hospitals, architectur- 
ally, that Europe 
possesses. From the 
roef of the latter master- 
piece you can see the 
graceful spires of the 
other. As I observed 
those  multitudinous 
pinnacles rising into 
the clear blue Lom- 
bardian sky my heart 
was filled with pity for 
this unfortunate son of 
Italy. Poor Islando 
died from __ peritonitis 
and exhaustion, the 
result of his awful 
experience, before 
I returned north- 
wards. 


The hospital at Milan where our representative interviewed Islando. 
From a Photo, by P. Sciaccaluga & Son, Milan. 
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About a 


Strange Town. 


The 
Eagle’s 
Nest. 


By 
MRS. HERBERT VIVIAN. 


A description of a visit to a wonder- 
ful hill city in the South of France, 
where a delightful little town, for- 
gotten by Time and untouched by 
modern civilization, remains perched 
on the summit of a picturesque crag 
just as it was when, hundreds of 
years ago, its founders built it for 
refuge against the Barbary rovers. 


ILL cities share with 
islands the fascination 
that only aloofness 
can give, imparting 
a sense of absolute 
ownership. At sight of the sleep- 
ridden huddled towns that crest 
the hills along the Maritime Alps, 
towns that are perched eagle - wise 
on a crag, crowned with a small 
forest of irregular turrets, the chord 
of memory is set vibrating, awaken- 
ing the old feeling of make-believe. 
Each of these is a fairy city, fallen 
on evil days. These valleys, so 
mysterious and magical at dawn 
and at dusk, are-one and all under 
a spell, caught in a net of en- 
chantment.” 

The unknown writer of these 
words set not one but a thousand 
chords vibrating in my memory 
and heart, for cities and castles 
set on rocky peaks have always 
appealed to me. 

All those who share my tastes 
can gratify them much more easily 
than they may believe possible. 
Next time they are on the Riviera 
they have only to make a pilgrim- 
age to the hinterland of Nice, 


ate “There at last stood our fairy city on the top of its isolated peak.” 
and there they will find a perfect From a Photo. by Giletta. 
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fairyland waiting for them. Not only this, but 
they will also have any amount of amusement 
over their quest. The conditions of life in those 
parts are primitive in the extreme, and the 
peasants are kindly to a degree. Moreover, 


“We borrowed a small boy for sixpence.” 


they are blessed with a great sense of 
‘humour, which makes all one’s adventures 
twice as much fun. 

There are hill villages beyond Mentone, 
-and there are others, both fascinating and 
romantic, all along the valley of the Var. 
But Mr. Victor Bethell, not to mention 
Baedeker and other less-known authorities, 
will tell you that Peillon is absolutely the 
pearl of Mediterranean eagles’ nests. We 
are disposed to despise anything else when 
we have made the acquaintance of those 
ancient towers, set on what resembles 
vaguely the top of Cleopatra’s needle. 

Personally, I cannot imagine Baedeker 
ever having been there at all. Excellent 
person though he may be, I do not like to think 
of him with his red guide-book under his arm, 
a cotton umbrella over his head, and most 
probably blue goggles on his nose, crawling up 
the precipitous sides of my pet pinnacle. It 
really would seem the rankest sacrilege. 


“A strapping young woman in a quaint hat was washing out the 


Thank goodness I have never seen a tourist 
of any sort on my many visits to Peillon, for, 
once having seen it, I have had to return in 
spite of the hardships of the road, and this seems 
to me one of the many charms of the place. 

Ihave a friend called Dulcibella. Any- 
one with a sense of the fitness of things will 
understand that Dulcibella is exactly the 
right name for the companion who is to 
wander with one through strange, romantic 
little hill cities and mountain peaks. So 
I enlisted Dulcibella to accompany me on 
my first pilgrimage to Peillon. 

On a gorgeous morning in March we set 
out on our journey. A tramway which 
winds its way along the banks of the 
Paillon river for many miles inland gave 
us a welcome lift part of the way. The 
Paillon is almost like a moraine, with a 
wide stony bed fully a quarter of a mile 
across, down the centre of which trickles a 
slender stream. But when there are great 
floods or after heavy snows the water rushes 
down with great volume and velocity. In 
the olden days, when the snows melted in 
the hills, a man used to walk along the bed 
of the river blowinga 
trumpet to let people 
know they must get 
out of the way of the 
coming torrent. 


clothes. 


When we were getting within sight of the 
great Mont Agel, which towers behind Monte 
Carlo, and the Monastery of Laghet, we had to 
leave our tram and set out on foot through a 
narrow winding valley, past wooded hills backed 
by high grey mountains. Here, though the 
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Peasants go into Nice occasionally, they are 
thoroughly unsophisticated and frankly curious 
about strangers. Dulcibella, whose heart is 
large and responsive, was delighted at the small 
boys who politely gave us ‘Good day,” and 
waved her hand affably to the dear old men in 
the olive groves, who stopped in their work to 
lift their caps to us 
as we passed. 

The way was long, 
the stones were hard, 
and though we were 
not really very infirm 
and old, we presently 
began to feel first 
the weight of our 
luncheon basket and 
next the pangs of 
hunger. Just then we 
caught sight of aninn, 
with a big veranda 
overgrown with vines. 
Those who follow in 
our footsteps will 
recognize it when 
they see the most 
charming hostess 
with auburn hair and 
red-brown eyes. We 
ventured in, and 
asked if we might eat 
our lunch under her 
vine, provided we 
ordered an omelette 
and coffee. 

“ But, of course,” 
said the charming 
lady, beaming upon 
us, “you will do me 
a pleasure if you 
make any use of my 
house. Pray do not 
think that you must take any food in order to 
be welcome.” But the omelette was excellent, 
so was the coffee, and we thoroughly enjoved 
the galantine and pies we had brought from Nice, 
eaien in such pleasant surroundings. 

Presently our hostess came to tell us how, 
when she was a girl, she had been companion to 
an English lady who had married a foreign 
baron. The lady, it appeared, was the most 
delightful person who ever lived, and Dulcibella, 
she explained, was exactly like her, so no wonder 
she was charmed to sce us. English people so 
rarely came to these parts, she said, but she loved 
to see them for the sake of her dear baroness. 

It was hard to tear ourselves away from the 
hospitable inn, but we s‘ill had a long way to go, 
and besides, we longed to see Peillon. On we 


“* We met a couple of women leading a 
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trudged, following the windings of the valley, 
till suddenly we both stood still and gave a gasp 
of delight, for there at last stood our fairy city 
on the top of its isolated peak, looking as if it 
had nothing whatever to do with this matter-of- 
fact world. Not only did it look isolated and 
aloof, but it also looked so far away, and we 
rather ruefully won- 
dered how we were 
ever going to get 
there at all. But pre- 
sently we reached the 
foot of the hill, and 
whispering words of 
encouragement to 
each other, started 
to breast the crag. 
First of all, we bor- 
rowed a small boy 
for sixpence from a 
cottage in the valley, 
where his mother, a 
strapping young 
woman in a quaint, 
steeple-crowned hat, 
was washing out the 
clothes, He wasa nice 
little brown- faced 
urchin, who guided 
us up the short cuts, 
by stony little paths, 
through the grey olive 
woods, turning every 
now and then with an 
encouraging smile. 

The people of 
Peillon are a strange 
and interesting tribe, 
and it has baffled the 
students of ethnology 
to discover just 
exactly what race 
they belong to, so involved and mysterious is 
their history. To call them French plain and 
simple would be perfectly absurd, for their 
pedigree is compounded of as many foreign 
elements as that of any royal family of Europe. 
To begin with, we will, of course, grant them 
Italian and French ancestry, but they have also 
a distinct flavour of Saracen blood left by corsairs 
who loved and sailed away, and by others who 
were taken prisoners and remained as settlers 
in the country. ‘hen there is'a strong dash of 
the Celt amongst them, and a yet stronger inter- 
mixture of Greek, and it is most interesting 
besides to note the many names of Greek 
origin, not only among the people, but also in 
the names of villages and hills, such as Olympia, 
Pelion, etc. 


tas white donkey laden with 
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The language of the people here is not Pro- 
vencal, Italian, or even Romance, but then in 
almost every village in these parts the patois 
differs. Latin is really the backbone of their 
speech. Not only Celtic, Arabic, and Greek are 
grafted on to it, but Spanish and Portuguese 
are clearly to be traced. The reason for this is 
very interesting. 

In medieval times the architects of the 
cathedrals and palaces of Spain and Portugal 
sent over all Europe for stores of marble, ala- 
baster, precious woods, and other treasures to 
adorn their sanctuaries and banqueting halls. 
A great part of the merchandise was brought 
along the Mediterranean coast by road, not on 
broad highways and by swift trains as now- 
adays, but tediously along steep, winding little 
paths round the curves of the mountains and 
the bays, usually borne by sure-footed mules or 
sturdy little don- 
keys, sometimes 
even on the backs of 
carriers. No wonder 
cathedrals were long 
in building in those 
days. 

It was thus that 
Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese, those great 
builders of medizval - 
times, found their 
way to the out-of- 
the-way spots. Often 
they would be forced 
to travel inland to 
avoid the sudden 
raids of pirates, who, 
spying their little 
caravans from the 
sea, would swoop 
down upon them and 
plunder them. Then 

rhaps a_ carrier 
would fall ill by the 
way, and the rest 
would go on without 
him. Maybe he 
would never see his 
native land again, 
for it was very far 
away, and travelling 
alone a perilous 
undertaking. So he 
would remain behind and marry a girl of the 
country, adding yet another foreign element to 
the pedigree of the district. 

The result of this mixed ancestry has pro- 
duced a strange race, handsome after an Arab 
fashion, fine and upstanding, very active, 


“We saw the fiay city fowering above us, the houses looking as if they 
folly glued together one on top of the other.” 


hardy, and inured to every fatigue. The dangers, 
surprises, and tribulations they have lived 
through for centuries have left them extremely 
suspicious beneath their frank and_ cheery 
exterior. They cannot believe anyone is to be 
really trusted ; everyone, they think, must have 
some ulterior motive. They are full of super- 
stition, jealous, and sometimes, when thoroughly 
roused, ferocious in their love or hatred. The 
greater part of the year they live on vegetables, 
macaroni, and what fish they manage to catch, 
and they only eat meat when they are ill or 
occasionally in winter. In spite of all their 
hardships and privations, however—for they are 
very poor—the gay blue skies and the golden 
sun reflect themselves in the hearts and faces 
of the people. 

Climbing up the mule path we met a couple 
of women leading a dear little white donkey 
laden with food and 
fuel, which they 
were bringing in 
from the country, 
for naturally nothirg 
will grow at Peillon. 
It seems as much as 
one can reasonably 
expect that the 
steep rock should 
harbour the limpet- 
like houses. 

Every now and 
then on our climb 
we looked through 
a gap in the olive 
groves, and saw the 
tiny city towering 
above us, the houses 
+ looking just as if 
they had been care- 
fully glued together, 
all neatly arranged 
one on top of the 
other, dove - tailed 
side by side and then 
fitted on to the tip 
of the peak, and we 
wondered how it 
was ever done. The 
dwellings have 
hardly a window on 
the side facing the 
valley. In fact, what 
windows there are have probably been made 
of late years. In olden days they ventured only 
on loopholes, called meuririéres, through which 
the inhabitants could watch their Saracen foes 
streaming through the hills towards them. How 
their hearts must have leapt into their mouths 
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coasts, and the harried natives would 
build their towns like Peillon, ex- 
pressly to evade the notice of the 
enemy, hidden away in valleys that 
curve and wind, Built of the grey 
stone of the hills, the houses were 
artfully fashioned to imitate as much 
as possible the rock itself. They are 
still of the same grey hue, but now- 
adays the darker grey-green of the 
olive groves below throws up the 
colour of the turrets. In former times, 
however,no trees were permitted where 
an enemy might hide. 

Places like Peillon seem to have 
been forgotten by Old Father Time, 
and they still retain all the pictur- 


“The little ‘place’ outside the towp, where women fetched water and 
brought their goats to drink.” 


when they thought of all that it might mean — the 
men and boys slaughtered, women carried away to 
harems beyond the sea, and a torch put to their homes ! 

For centuries the Barbary pirates infested the 


“You very seldom find a door fronting the street.” 


esqueness of the past. Yet in the days of 
chivalry, six or seven hundred years ago, 
they were famous, bearing their part 
bravely, always in the forefront of the fight. 

When at last we reached the little place 
outside the gates of the town, decorated 
with a fine old fountain, where women 
fetched water and brought their goats to 
drink, we found several of the inhabitants, 
who seemed to think it incumbent on them 
to welcome us. Evidently introductions 
were not necessary, and they crowded up 
to inquire what we thought of their queer 
little town, where we came from, and why 


“One of the entrances to the town au archway uader @ buttressed 


ele we had honoured them with a visit. 


One of the didest corners of the ‘town, but 
still inhabited. iY 


Near here you may see one of the 
entrances to the town, an archway 
under a buttressed house. You 
constantly come upon these arch- 
ways, for when houses are dove- 
tailed together in the surprising 
way that Peillon is constructed, it 
is sometimes rather difficult to find 
means of circulation. The whole 
town is not unlike a great block 
of flats, made of separate houses 
without any lifts, or what are 
known as modern conveniences. 
The alleys are just as narrow as 
they can be, and are composed of 
tortuous climbing stairs. You very 
seldom find a door fronting the 
street, but a long twisted flight of 
steps leads up to the entrance. 
Scarcely a soul is to be met with 
in the streets, but constantly, on 
hearing your footsteps, a face will 
emerge from a window, watching 
your proceedings with great 
curiosity. 

The innkeeper’s wife appeared 
at an upper storey and shouted to 
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us to be sure not to leave Peillon without 
paying her a visit, for she could give us 
a good cup of coffee and a glass of beer ; 
besides, just now travellers were few and 
we should be welcome. 

Dulcibella and I explored, unmolested, 
crying to each other with rapture as we 
dived into subterranean vaulted archways 
and unexpected corners, or discovered any 
fresh surprise. Our small guide went to 
school at Peillon, and was therefore an 
authority on the place. He took us to a 
tiny platform where we could lean over 
and photograph the precipitous rock on 
which the place stands. I suppose people 
whose windows look down many, many 
hundreds of feet must get used to it, but 
on bad days I can’t help thinking I 
would rather live in normal conditions. 


Looking down the precinice rock at Peillon—‘On this side the town is absolutely 
impregnable.” 
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On this side the town is absolutely im- 
pregnable. It is the true type of what is 
called the ‘“‘fraxinet,’’ which was, I think, 
the ancient Saracen idea of a fortified 
place. There are many traces of Saracen 
influences — Moorish - looking arched win- 
dows, vaulted passages, and quaint Arab- 
looking corners. Here we would come 
across toothless old crones with true Bedouin 
faces, sitting outside their doors warming 
themselves in the sun. Then round the 
angle of a street a woman’s figure would 
emerge fifteen feet above the roadway, 
looking as if she had arrived from nowhere. 


dows, vaulted passages, and quaint 
corners. 


Outside some of the old 
houses you will see green 
balconies fixed, primitive 
to the last degree, but 

wonderfully _ picturesque. 
tet Sr oak . Here the family sit in the 
Rak AE 2 evening in summer, and 
f have their meals, dangling 
—one would think in- | 
securely—over the edge of 
the precipice. 

Just beyond Peillon, on 
the bare mountains the 
Peak of the Devil, a 
lofty rock where the Old 
Gentleman sits, keeping a 
constant look-out for back- 
sliders, whilst near by are 
the Lakes of the Devil, 
very deep and most con- 
veniently arranged so that 
by leaning down he can | 


“quaint corners, =" A woman's gure would emerge fifteen feet above the road. S€@ Tight into his own par- 
way, looking as if she had arrived from nowhere.” ticular regions and watch 


One of the 
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the events that are happening there. 
Indeed, the Valley of the Paillon 
has suffered a good deal from the 
attentions of Lucifer. Centuries ago 
he got so much the upper hand 
that the Church was sorely vexed. 
Men drank, and would not go to 
church, and wives beat their hus- 
bands. At length, by dint of devout 


Four-footed inhabitants of Peillon. 


own particular devil, that there 
never could be any prisoners at all, 
and therefore the authorities, being 
of a practical turn of mind, had put 
the shutters up. Anyhow, I never 
saw a policeman. 

By this time we were much ex- 
hausted by our strenuous labours, 


A picturesque balcony—"* Here the family sit in the evening, 
dangling over the edge of the precipice.”" 


prayers and the use of gallons of holy water, 
the Evil One was brought to terms, but made 
the condition that every year the soul of a sinner 
should be delivered over to him. This sinner 
should either be some poor creature so weak that 
he allowed his wife to beat him, or else a hopeless 
drunkard. The consequences were surprising ; 
husbands stopped drinking, and as a change 
started to beat their wives. The Devil then fell 
on evil days, and it is even said that he is now 
imprisoned deep under some rocks in the neigh- 
bourhood, where in times of tempest you may 
hear him groaning and cursing horribly. 

This no doubt accounts for the state of the 
police-station. It is a gem, and probably unique. 
At first we wondered where prisoners could be 
led in, for to our untutored eyes the door appeared 
to be boarded up. However, we eventually 
came to the conclusion, after having made the 
closer acquaintance of the delightful people of 
the town, and having heard of the fate of their Old women knitting in a quiet nook. 
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and we began to wonder how on earth we were 
ever going to get back to trains and tram- 
ways. So we consulted the landlady of the 
inn as to whether a trap of any kind was to 
be hired in Peillon. 

“No,” she replied, decisively; ‘‘ there isn’t 
such a thing in the place.” 

Our faces fell, and all our bones began to ache 
at once at the prospect of another long tramp 
down those stony paths. 

“Do, do try to think of something,” we 
implored her. ‘‘ Anything on earth so long as 
we don’t have to travel on our feet. We 
would not despise a handcart, or even a 
perambulator, if only someone could be 
found to push it.” 

“Listen,” she said, solemnly. ‘‘ My hus- 
band has a wooden truck, on which he 
brings down fir-trees from the hills. I will 
tell him to tie a plank across to give you 
something to sit on, and we will harness 
our old donkey to it, and take you down 
like that to the tramway.” 

Dulcibella gave a shout of triumph, and 
insisted on taking my photograph in the 
new car. First the landlady’s husband acted 
as driver, sitting on the shaft of the cart, 
and giving the antique and obese animal 
violent kicks in the ribs whenever it 
slackened its pace. Much to his surprise, 
we objected to this, and Dulcibella, in her 
best French, laboriously explained to him 


the first principles of kindness to animals. He 
thoroughly disagreed, and we soon found that 
the only way to make him treat the creature 
kindly was by constant bribes of cigarettes. 
Later on he exchanged his place as coachman 
with a buxom wench blessed with uproarious 
spirits. She shouted greetings to everyone we 
passed on the road. To the donkey’s great relief 
they all declined a lift, and we progressed in de- 
sultory fashion down to the tramway station, 
whence we were reluctantly borne away from our 
hill city to the bustle of the boulevards of Nice. 


The police- 
station 
at Peillon, 


The donkey-cart in which the explorers returned from 
Peillon, 


A Very 
Unusual 
Story. 


THE MYSTERY OF FRASER ISLAND. 


By CAPTAIN HUBERT C. KENT, of Melbourne, Australia. 
ILLUSTRATED BY G. HENRY BVISON. 


This tragic story concerns a strange sequence of events that happened on an island where the 

Queensland Government ‘‘ dumped” troublesome blacks. It describes a hunt after an elusive outlaw, 

the disappearance of stores, and the kidnapping at dead of night, one after the other, of three children, 

no clue to whose fate could be discovered, even by the black trackers. The terrible discovery that 
cleared up the mystery must be left to the author to narrate. 


RASER, or Great Sandy Island, lies There were then—and are now—numbers of 


vet N off the coast of Queensland, between _—_ aboriginal stations, or reserves, where they are 
! \F 4 1 twenty-four and twenty-six degrees located ; but the natives, being restless, wander- 
as south latitude. Up to the time of _ ing people,will not stay upon them, but make long 


which I write it had been very treks across country, camping in the vicinity 
sparsely inhabi- of cattle or 
ted, there being sheep _ stations 
only a few scat- as long as 
tered timber - “tucker” can 
getters and the be got, and 
lighthouse- moving on 
keepers at when the supply 
Sandy Cape in becomes short. 
the north and Their whole 
Hook Point in lives are thus 
the south. The one continuous 
island is about hunt for food, 
a hundred and and, as the 
ten miles in supply of wild 
length, and animals has 
averages some diminished and 
fifteen miles in they dare not 
breadth. It is kill sheep or 
very heavily cattle, their 
timbered, and furrow is fre- 
well watered by quently a hard 
numerous fresh- one to plough. 
water streams, The authori- 
which find their ties, finding 
way to Hervey’s them extremely 
Bay, but, being tiresome, at last 
almost wholly hit upon a 
sandy, very plan to get rid 
little of it is of the most un- 
capable of cul- truly ; and that 
tivation. was to found a 
Some _ years settlement, 
ago the Govern- which was 
ment of Queens- called Bogim- 
land, finding bah, about the 


that the War- middle of Fraser 
rigal blacks of Island. As fast 
the mainland as the unfortu- 
were becoming nate blacks 
troublesome, were caught 
looked for some breaking the 
means of getting law by drunken- 


rid of them. A map of Fraser Island, showing the various points meationed in the narrative. ness, fighting, 
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begging, or anything of a like nature, they were 
sent to this settlement on the island, until in 
a very short time there were about two 
hundred inhabitants. 

Buildings were erected, consisting of dwellings 
for the white staff, a small church, school, and 
so on, and the whole place was handed over to 
the Church of England as a going concern, the 
Government merely finding rations and a small 
salary for the superintendent and his assistants. 

Things seemed to go on passably well, so 
much so that the authorities shipped about fifty 
blacks from the North to Bogimbah under similar 
conditions. The little township then contained 


Born and brought up among white settlers, they 
had never needed to hunt for a living as the other 
two tribes had done. 

The two lots of mainland blacks had been 
deported for very different reasons. The 
Northerners had been “ sent down” for various 
tribal offences, such trifles as murder and 
violence of all kinds. Not being considered 
worth the price of a trial and the subsequent 
eighteen feet of rope, they were just pitched 
on to the island to work out their own destiny. 
Needless to say, they did not blend _har- 
moniously with the Dorundah scum, loafers to 
the backbone. 


Bogimbah village, where the Queensland Government 


three fine elements to make up a complete 
explosion. 

First, there were about forty Fraser Islanders, 
a fine race of men and women, good both in the 
bush and on the water, but extremely jealous of 
the advent of “ inferior blacks,” as the first new- 
comers undoubtedly were. 

Next, there were the fifty Northerners, nearly 
all men, few women being with them ; these 
were a hardy fighting tribe, and, like the 
islanders themselves, always spoiling for a fight. 
Added to these were the Dorundahs—men, 
women, and children ; a degraded lot of beggars. 


dumped” the troublesome blacks. 


This soda-and-acid mixture, moreover, found 
themselves among the original possessors of the 
soil, the Fraser Islanders, who did not take 
kindly to either party, being hunters, fishermen, 
and workers. They had quite enough loafers 
of their own, not to mention a few murderers 
and “ King” Paddy Brown, who had more 
than one “ little affair” to his credit already. 

Taking all these things into consideration, the 
reader will understand that when I took charge 
of the Bogimbah settlement there was already 
quite sufficient material for a conflagration, 
But there was worse to come, 
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Several missionaries had held charge of the 
place before my arrival, but all had been com- 
pelled to leave, owing to one cause or another, 
and when my wife and I arrived in a whale-boat 
one stormy day, after a nasty trip across the bay, 
it was to enter into a heritage of trouble left by 
predecessors who had tried in every possible 
way to reach the unattainable. 

My staff consisted of Mrs. G——, the matron, 
a lady of about fifty years of age, who had charge 
of the single women, some thirty in number ; a 


schoolmistress under the Queensland Board of 
Education, and her husband, a carpenter ; and 
a man who had been sent by some church some- 
where. As my wife did not belong to the staff 
her duties were light ; she only had to teach in 
the Sunday-school, play the organ, clothe, feed, 
and physic the women, keep the books, and 
generally look after everybody’s physical, mental, 
and moral welfare. Taking things all in all, 
however, we got on very well until “ Papa” 
came, 

Papa was handed over to me by two police- 
constables, who conveyed him in a whale-boat 
forty miles from Maryborough. When they 
arrived he was handcuffed and leg-ironed. The 
warrant described him as being “‘ about twenty- 


five years of age, belonging to a Northern tribe, 
of a violent disposition, and a deaf mute.” 

I would not allow the police to land him unless 
they took the irons off first, as I did not mean to 
take charge of any black fellow who was unable 
to look after himself. 

They removed the irons, and with one spring 
Papa was out of the boat. Three more seconds, 
and he was away in the thick scrub—and as 
far as I was concerned there was the end 
of him. I just endorsed the police officer’s 


“They removed the irons, and with, one spring Papa was 
out of the boat. 


“ receipt ” to the effect that “a black fellow had 
escaped from their boat and was now at large 
on the island,” but as to how old he was, or 
whether he was a deaf mute or a comic singer, I 
knew not, nor did I care. However, I carefully 
read the printed description of him and filed it; 
the only item I noticed particularly was that 
the little finger of his left hand was missing, 
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For some weeks things went on the even tenor 
of their way, excepting that there were more 
pilferings going on than usual. Do what I would 
I could not keep some mysterious sneak-thief 
out of the store. He seemed to come about mid- 
night, and get away with small quantities of 
tea, sugar, and tobacco, but he left no trace 
behind him. These peculations becoming rather 
too marked, I told the congregation at church 
one night that they would have to stop or I 
would reduce the allowance: of all hands. 

After I had said my say, King Paddy rose up 
from his seat and asked permission to speak. 
Having received it, he remarked, with a wise 
shake of his old head :— 

“ Boss, I think it that fellow Papa.” 

“ Rubbish,” I replied. “ I’m surprised at you, 
King. Don’t you know Papa is away in the 
bush ? ” 

The King sat down, obviously unconvinced. 
He had never seen Papa, nor had any man on 
the island, except a Northerner named Kangaroo 
Tommy, who happened to be standing by when 
he escaped. 

Things went on in this way until one day 
I received an urgent message from the Home 
Secretary of Queensland to the effect that the 
missing Papa must be sought for and found 
without delay. 

The next morning, therefore, I sent for King 
Paddy, and asked him to pick out eight trust- 
worthy men to accompany me and search for 
the missing mute. The King, of course, chose 
himself as leader, but when he found I was not 
even going to take a pack-horse, but intended 
to walk and carry our own rations, he generously 
handed over charge to his brother Teddy. “ Just 
togib ’emachance, boss,” he said. But I guessed 
pretty shrewdly that he thought there would be 
more tramping than honour or glory. 

The names of the men chosen for the expedition 
were Teddy, Spider, Mickey, Sandy, Taffy, 
Larrikin, Tommy Left-Hand, and Beeswing. 
They were all Fraser Islanders excepting the 
last man, who was a Northerner according to his 
own account, but a very intelligent black. In 
my books I had the history of most of the people, 
but some of them had arrived at various times 
“on their own.” These I had no record of, 
and Beeswing was one of them. He had only 
been at the settlement a short time, and was 
supposed to have come from Sandy Cape, in 
the north. 

Well, we spread out across the island, looking 
for tracks. ‘These islanders are undoubtedly the 
best trackers in the world, their powers in that 
direction being simply marvellous. The whole 
of that day we tramped and searched, but neither 
sign of Papa nor his tracks was discovered. Just 


before nightfall we camped in the scrub on the 
bank of Bogimbah Creek and partook of a supper 
of fish and oysters, roasted on the ashes. I must 
explain here that although the area of Fraser 
Island is over fifteen hundred square miles, and 
it is well wooded and watered, there are no 
wild animals whatever upon it. Wild duck, 
swans, and other birds are plentiful, though, of 
course, hard for the natives to capture, as 
they have no firearms. Fish abound both in the 
bay and in the open sea, and also in the various 
creeks and streams. Fish and birds take catch- 
ing, however, and our blacks, excepting the 
islanders, were far too lazy to put forth the 
necessary exertion, so they just existed upon the 
Government allowance of flour, tea, sugar, and 
tobacco. 

During the evening we talked matters over, 
and Teddy gave it as his candid opinion that 
Papa only existed in the imagination of “ Old 
Gubment ” (Government). It stood to reason, 
he pointed out. They could track a sparrow, and 
yet, after spending a whole day in the search, 
no strange track had been found. Of course, 
they had come across innumerable footsteps, 
but all had been recognized as belonging to some 
known person. Once only had they been checked, 
and that was when a track was found containing 
the mark of a crooked toe, but this had after- 
wards been recognized as an old impression of 
the foot of Beeswing. 

Taking all these things into consideration, 
I determined to return early the next day, and 
inform the Home Secretary that as far as it was 
humanly possible to say, the elusive Papa was 
not on our part of the island, and to find him in 
the forest would take an army of trackers. 

When we got back again my two white 
assistants seemed immensely amused at our 
failure, being quite satisfied that they could have 
run the game to earth in “less than no time.” 
Accordingly I gave them each a week’s rations, 
and put them on the job. They went about four 
miles out, made a nice bark hut, and basked in 
the sun until hunger drove them back—and 
that was the end of their expedition. 

For a few days all was quiet ; no robberies 
occurred, and only about six fights. This was 
too good to continue, and one morning while 
getting breakfast I heard a tremendous wailing 
among the women. I generally knew what was 
going on by the kind of sound, without even 
looking. A rushing and whacking of sticks 
meant a fight ; a loud clapping and chorus a 
“ corroboree ”’ ; a screaming and sudden thumps, 
followed by silence, a family disagreement, ending 
in a knock-down blow for the woman. This 
wailing was something different from any sound 
I had hitherto heard, so I rushed out to discover 
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the cause of the disturbance, and was dismayed 
to find that a woman named Daisy had lost 
her child, a little girl about fourteen months old, 
only just able to toddle. 

All hands were out, the men shouting and the 
women wailing. They had already searched 
everywhere possible. The child had gone to 
sleep in its mother’s arms as usual. Towards 
morning she had been awakened by someone 
moving in the “humpy,” and had called her 
husband Sandy, only to find that an intruder 
had crept in and stolen away her child. 

The women were frantic and the men crazy 


Just a fortnight later, under exactly similar 
conditions, Harriet, a Fraser Island woman, lost 
her little girl, She was taken from her in the 
night, and no trace left, and this in a camp con- 
taining a number of phenomenally clever trackers. 
Again we searched ; again the wailing, sorrow, 
and self-mutilation went on—the islanders mourn 
their dead by gashing their arms and chests 
in a frightful manner—until the whole settle- 
ment was splashed with blood, but all to no 
purpose : Harriet’s child had followed the other 
to an unknown fate. The men armed them- 
selves in earnest, and set to work to hunt down 


A group of natives at a corroboree—Kangaroo Tommy is the centre figure, while Beeswing is on the extreme right. 


with rage. I did all I could, which was to set 
everyone to work searching. My own idea was 
that the little creature had wandered off into the 
scrub. There were no strange tracks to be seen 
anywhere around the place, everyone found 
being carefully examined and proved. Curiously 
enough, only two men were absent from the 
village at the time—Kangaroo and Beeswing, 
who had gone to gather oysters about ten miles 
off and had not yet returned. 

The child was never found. Of course, the 
cry was that Papa had taken and probably 
eaten it, but we gave the idea no credence ; 
we were convinced the rascal had disappeared. 


Papa, but once more without avail, for no 
strange track could be found within a mile of 
the camp. Literally, every blade of grass, twig, 
and fallen leaf was turned over, but all the 
footmarks going to and fro were recognized and 
accounted for. 

I made a full report to the Home Secretary, 
confessing my inability to discover the monster 
who had thus suddenly appeared out of the 
night and, after stealing two children, departed 
just as suddenly and mysteriously. The next 
thing I did was to muster all the children and 
young folks under ten years of age, pack them into 
a whale-boat with provisions and tents, and send 
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them, in charge of a white assistant, J——, to 
Woody Island, a small island about four miles 
away, where there were two lighthouses and two 
white families living. There, I thought, they 
would be safe. 

I then called a meeting and impressed upon the 
King and the 
other _ islanders 
the absolute 
necessity of 
running Papa to 
earth, 

“What sort of 
a bloke is he ?” 
asked Teddy, the 
King’s brother. 

I reached up 
on to my shelf 
and took down 
the paper con- 
taining the 
description of 
this individual 
and read it out, 
laying particular 
emphasis upon 
the fact that he 
was ‘“ deaf and 
dumb.” 

“Baal gam- 
mon I think it,” 
said the King, 
and after this 
wise remark he 
subsided. 

That night a big “ corroboree ” was held, and 
the noise and dancing went on until daylight. 

A “corroboree” is not, as is generally supposed, 
necessarily a war-dance ; very frequently it is a 
re-acting of some great event which took place 
in the past. As these people have no literature 
or permanent means of recording events of 
historical interest they are kept in the memory 
by being performed over and over again in ‘‘ cor- 
roborees.” The men are “got up” in most 
grotesque styles and the dance is often a very 
long performance, the women providing music 
by beating boomerangs together and chanting. 

This particular performance represented the 
landing of a shipwrecked party who seemed to 
have been all killed by the natives. The whole 
thing concluded with a big feast in which, to my 
fancy, the shipwrecked people were roasted and 
eaten; but this was stoutly denied by the 
islanders, who asserted that the big roast con- 
sisted of dugong—a fish native to the waters of 
Hervey’s Bay. 

About two miles from our settlement there 
was a solitary timber-getter’s hut, inhabited by a 


Daisy and Harriet, the two women whose children were stolen. 


man, his wife, and their young boy. The name 
of the family was Wooley, and, thinking that as 
he had been a resident of that lonely spot for 
many years he might give me some hints which 
would help us in our trouble, I walked over to 
see him. Mrs. Wooley was a big, stout, hearty, 
kindly Yorkshire 
woman, and she 
made me very 
welcome, as did 
her husband. 
This was the first 
time I had ever 
seen them, and 
after relating our 
anxieties I was 
surprised to find 
that they had 
got hold of a 
very different 
story from some 
of the blacks. 

“T heard that 
the two children 
had been stolen 
by fishermen,” 
said Mrs. 
Wooley. 

“Vou can 
take it from me, 
captain,” said 
Mr. Wooley, 
after pondering 
things over, 
“that you'll 
never see those children again. You can’t 
believe a black fellow; he’ll say ‘ Yes’ to any 
mortal thing you ask him ; and when he doesn’t 
he’ll lie as fast as a horse can trot.” 

“* But the children have been taken somewhere, 
there’s no doubting that,” I said. 

“ Yes,’’ replied the woman, “ but it’s just as 
likely as not that the mothers have taken them 
for some purpose of their own.” 

“ Now tell me this, Wooley,” I said. ‘“ Has 
there ever been any suspicion of cannibalism 
among the Northern tribes ? ” 

Wooley scratched his head, looked at his wife, 
and gave a very decided wink, in reply to which 
she nodded, and then said :— 

“It’s this way ; my man doesn’t like to talk 
about it. We know nothing about the Northern 
men, but we do know that the Fraser Islanders 
have actually been known to eat their own old 
people and also members of the crews of wrecked 
vessels.”” 

“ What, lately ?” ‘ 

“* Well, there haven’t been any wrecks lately, 
but years ago they did. They brag about it in 
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their ‘corroborees.’ You see, there are no 
animals on the island, so they never get meat.” 

I thought this all very feasible, but it did not 
help me much. Strange to say, in our previous 
searches I had never come into contact with the 
Wooleys myself, although both the King and 
Teddy had visited them. The reader may 
imagine my astonishment, therefore, when I was 
informed that the Wooleys had been told by the 
blacks that we were searching for the two 
bereaved women, Daisy and Harriet, who were 
supposed to have cleared out with some half- 
caste fishermen ! 

“Then you never heard about our big hunt 
for Papa, the fierce deaf and dumb cannibal ? ” 
I asked. “He is the man we think stole the 
children.” 

We were all sitting on a form in front of their 
“humpy ” at the time, and as soon as I had 
given vent to my suspicions Mrs. Wooley threw 
her apron over her head and laughed until she 
fairly fell off the seat. Her husband rammed 
his fist into his mouth to prevent doing likewise, 
but, finding that he must either run or explode, 
he did the former, leaving me feeling very silly. 

There was also an intelligent-looking, fairly 
well-dressed young black fellow sitting on the 
ground listening. He threw himself back and 
rolled about shrieking with laughter. 

“When you’ve done, Mrs. Wooley,” I said, 

“you might tell me the joke, then I can laugh 
as well. I confess that since I came to Fraser 
Island everything has been far too tragic for 
hilarity.” 

After a time they composed themselves, though 
with great difficulty, but the black boy burst out 
about every thirty seconds,and each time he rolled 
farther away, until I began to speculate how 
many laughs more it would take before he rolled 
down the bank into the creek. 

“ Well, I've heard lots of jokes,” said Wooley, 
as he wiped the tears from his face; “ but by 


the great horn spoon that’s the best of them all.” 
And he roared again. 

“Perhaps you will kindly let me into the 
secret when you have time,” I said. I was 
beginning to get tired of all this merriment. 

“ So you’ve had trackers out for weeks looking 
for Papa, eh ?” spluttered Wooley. 

“Yes,” L replied, curtly. ‘‘ Funny, isn’t it ?” 

“And Papa is a terrible deaf and dumb black 
fellow from the North, and all the trackers you've 
got can’t find him, and now he’s supposed to 
have eaten two piccaninnies! Oh, my goodness, 
Ann; tell him; I can’t.” And Wooley fairly 
howled with laughter. 

The wife gradually recovered her equilibrium 
and pointed to the half-caste youth, who was now 
perilously near the creek bank. 

“That’s Papa. He’s not deaf and dumb, nor 
a Northerner ; he’s just a half-caste boy who has 
lived with us since he was born !” 

This took the wind clean out of my sails ; so I 
went home and, calling a meeting of the white 
staff, told them what I had heard. 

Once more I looked over the warrant I had 
received when Papa made his tragic appearance 
on the scene. Then, and not till then, I found 
out to my dismay that the whole thing was a 
blunder. The warrants had somehow got mixed. 

It seems that Papa had been on the spree in 
Maryborough and had been locked up. At the 
same time a deaf mute with a very bad character 
was also in the lock-up. This fellow escaped 
during the night, and the next day, there being 
only one black in the cell—who, “deaf and dumb ” 
as he was, had told the sergeant his name was 
Papa—he had been ironed and brought over to 
the island. Immediately he arrived he had 
jumped ashore, as already related, and rushed 
home. 

As far as I could make out, the most intelligent 
of the aboriginals had grasped the facts and used 
them for their own ends, 


A group of children about to be taken to Woody Island. 
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Even now the original blunder in the warrant 
stood, and I had instructions from the Home 
Secretary to capture a deaf and dumb murderer 
named Papa and hold him till further orders. 

I satisfied myself by putting the whole tale in 
writing and forwarding it to the Home Secretary, 
particularly accentuating the fact that the deaf 
mute, whatever his name might happen to be, 
had never been landed on the island at all. 

But this was not recovering the missing chil- 
dren. There was no room for doubt that they 
had been stolen. But by whom, and for what 
purpose ? That was the mystery I had to solve. 

Finding that all my supposed reliable blacks 
were totally untrustworthy, I fell back on Bees- 
wing, and we had a long consultation. His 
opinion was that someone—a Fraser Islander, 
for a certainty—had given the children to a 
passing fisherman to avenge himself 
on the mothers for some slight. By 
this time they would be far away, he 
thought. 

In these circumstances I stopped 
searching, but did not prevent parties 
going and coming, though we still kept 
the remaining children on Woody 
Island awaiting further develop- 
ments. 

Our two boats were moored just 
below my house, and were not much 
used about that time. One evening, 
however, a schooner passing through 
the straits anchored about a mile south 
of the settlement, and in the hope of 
procuring a newspaper from the captain 
I called two men to pull me over. 

The men I happened to call were 
Tommy Left-Hand and Barney, both 
expert boatmen, so, although it was very 
dark, we made good way. Just as we 
were passing the mouth of Bogimbah 
Creek I fancied I saw a small boat 
inside of us, making for the creek. 

Feeling very uneasy, as no boat had 
any right in that direction, I put back 
and landed about nine o’clock. 

I do not think I have previously mentioned 
that we had telephonic communications with 
Maryborough, the line being laid under the sea. 
From there its first call was Woody Island ; 
then Bogimbah, and afterwards Sandy Cape. 
The line had been laid to report passing 
shipping. 

On arriving at the house my wife met me in a 
state of great excitement. 

“Qh, the telephone, quick!” she cried. 
“ Ring up Woody Island.” 

I did so at once, and was answered by my 
assistant, J—. 
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“The little boy Foxy has been kidnapped,” 
he told me, breathlessly. 

“ When did it happen, and how ? ” I inquired. 

“ About two hours ago ; he was snapped up out 
of his bunk. The others saw a dark figure seize 
him and run towards the water. We can find 
no trace.” 

“ Where was he last seen ?”’ I asked. 
beginning to understand now. 

“ About a quarter of a mile from here, on 
your side of the 
island. No 
doubt at day- 
light we shall 
find tracks.” 


I was 


“ Allright,” I said. ‘“ All you can do is watch 


that you lose no more. I'll catch him to- 
night.” 

I hurried over to Beeswing’s hut to get his 
assistance, but he was not there ; so, calling my 
other European assistant, G——, with Teddy, 
Bob, and two others, we once more launched the 
boat and made for the creek where I had seen 
the mysterious boat disappear. On arriving 
at the mouth we were compelled to wait for day- 
break and high tide, and then started up it. I 
put a black fellow out on each side to look for 
tracks. Bob, the father of one of the missing 
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“** Good heavens!" I gasped. *Who are those two men?” 


children, was on the north side, and Teddy Brown 
on the other. 

We went up slowly until the creek became so 
narrow that we could easily get from one side to 
the other, and then, leaving the boat tied up, we 
cautiously advanced, scrutinizing the ground 
most carefully. At last Bob sighted a small 
boat made fast among some mangrove bushes, 
and in a very short time the tracks of two pairs 
of naked feet were found, leading up a steep 


gully. 
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We followed as quickly as possible, G—— and 
I each carrying a Martini rifle, while the blacks 
were all armed with nullahs (heavy knob-sticks 
with sharp iron spikes sticking out, deadly 
weapons indeed at close quarters). 

Suddenly the blacks stopped, while Bob 
pointed through the bushes. Then, leaving 
G and me, they darted forward. We fol- 
lowed immediately—but too late. 

There was a succession of yells and thumps 
and then silence, save for some deep groans, 
which we heard at intervals as we approached 
the scene. In about a minute we reached the 

mouth of an overhanging 
rock, forming a cave. Four 
men were there, looking down 
at two dead and mangled 
bodies lying on the floor. In 
another part of the cave, 
bundled in a heap, was the 
headless body of a_ black 
child. Behind 
all was a good- 
sized boiler, 
half-full of 
water, hanging 
to a framework 
of saplings, 
with a fire- 
burning under- 
neath. Bare, 
whitened bones 
were scattered 
around the 
floor. 

““Good 
heavens!” I 
gasped, in 
horror. “ Who 
are those two 
men?” 

Teddy turned 
their dead 
faces to the 


“ light with his 


foot. 

They were Beeswing and Kangaroo Tommy ! 
The two most civilized and quietest men on the 
island were secret, cold-blooded cannibals ! 

The terrible story was kept as secret as pos- 
sible, though it gradually leaked out, and soon 
afterwards the settlement was broken up and the 
people scattered. Some of the natives were 
removed to stations in the North, while others 
were simply returned to the mainland to get their 
livings as best they could. And so ended the 
mystery of Fraser Island. 


An Indian 
Incident. 
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By Brigadier-General A. T. A. WRIGHT. 
ILLUSTRATED BY GRAHAM SIMMONS. 


The exciting experience that befell two officers of the Indian Army with a man who imagined 
that People were irying to poreen: him. 


N the year 1881 I was quartered with 
} my regiment at Ranikhet, in the 
| Himalayas, one of the most beautiful 
spots I have ever had the good 
5 fortune to see. 

There was not very much going on in our 
station, but the great event of the season was 
soon upon us, and every sportsman’s heart beat 
with excitement when we discussed the odds and 
chances of the different mounts and jockeys in 
the forthcoming garrison races to be held in 
about a fortnight at the yearly meeting at 
Bareilly. Nearly every man in the regiment had 
backed a little mare belonging to me, which I had 
entered for several races, with the intention of 
riding her myself. I quite felt the responsibility 
involved, and much advice was poured into my 
ears. The point which exercised us most was that 
I was several pounds over weight. With a brother 
officer of mine, Captain D——, I developed 
a plan which we thought, while giving us a 
pleasant time, would do away with this trouble. 
The cantonment of Bareilly, where the races were 
held, was down in the plains, about a hundred 
and thirty miles away, and we proposed to walk 
this distance, travelling about fifteen miles a 


day, which surely, in this warm climate, must 
get my weight down the desired number of 
pounds. 

Having got leave, away we walked, receiving 
a great send-off and many good wishes from our 
brother-officers and backers. We started early, 
to get in our heaviest work before the heat of 
the day. It was a most pleasant walk, down 
hill and through lovely woods and scenery, and 
we congratulated ourselves on having evolved 
the idea. Finishing our fifteen miles, we were 
not sorry to turn in at the comfortable rest- 
house of Dunpo. 

Next morning I awoke early, and, on opening 
my eyes, was astonished to see, seated quietly at 
the end of my bed, a man in uniform. I rubbed 
my eyes and looked again, and this time recog- 
nized the figure of one of my own men. 

“Why, Blake, what ever are you doing here?” 
I exclaimed. 

The man saluted. ‘‘ Well, you see, sir,” he 
said, in a mysterious voice, glancing suspiciously 
about him, “I just had to come off, to save my 
life. They were trying to poison mie up there !’” 
The man looked quite scared as he whispered 
this alarming announcement, 
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“What nonsense!” I said. ‘“ What ever 
makes you think such a thing ? Of course they 
weren't !” 

Blake leant forward and glared at me. “ They 
were, sir! Everything I takes they’ve had a go 
at, and I couldn’t stand it any longer, so I just 
left.” 

“ But how did you get here ? ” I inquired. 

“Well,” he said, “I just went out and saw 
the Major’s pony standing at his door, so I took 
that, and rode after you.” 

I saw the man looked queer, so I told him to 
go out and have a rest and food—he said he had 
not eaten anything for twenty-four hours— 
while I decided what he had better do. He 
seemed quieter after a good meal and a rest, and 
at last consented to ride back with a note to 
the Colonel, in which I had tried to explain 
matters. 

D—— and I took it easy that morning, but 
after tiffin started again on our tramp. Imagine 
our disgust, on turning a corner, after several 
miles of tramping, to see the Major’s white pony 
grazing by the side of the road, and our friend 
sitting, without his helmet, full in the sun! 

“What’s this, Blake?” I said, sternly, 
shaking the man by the shoulder, for he was 
gazing stupidly in front of him. ‘‘ Why didn’t 
you return as you promised ?” 

Blake struggled to his feet and shook his head. 
“I couldn’t bring myself to do it, sir,” he said ; 
“1 knew I was a dead man if I returned.” 

“ But where are you going ? ” we inquired. 

“T’m thinking of tramping to Bombay,” he 
said—Bombay being about a thousand miles off ! 

D— and I looked at each other in despair. 
“ Well, Blake,” I said, ‘I think the best plan 
will be for you to come on with us for to-night, 
to Ramnuggar, and we will talk it over again, 
and see if we can’t think of a better plan.” 

The man looked frightened and stupid, but 
he drew himself up, saluted, and followed us 
quietly, leading the pony. 

We arrived shortly at my friend’s, Sir H. R—, 
who was the chief civil officer in the district, and 
a most charming, kind-hearted English gentle- 
man. He was very sympathetic on hearing the 
story of our awkward predicament, and said he 
would do everything possible to help us. Of 
course, we saw the man was not responsible for 
his actions, and Sir H—— said he would keep 
him safely there if we sent a note back by a 
messenger on the Major’s pony, asking for an 
escort to come and take charge of him. 

“Meanwhile,” said the kindly old gentleman, 
“T have got an excellent lock-up here, which 
will keep him perfectly safe till the men arrive, 
and you can resume your walk feeling quite 
comfortable.” He then took us to a nice big 


room, fitted with strong iron bars across the 
window, which was always used for native 
prisoners put under restraint. Here we de- 
posited Blake, the kind old Commissioner 
supplying him with a box of cigarettes and many 
illustrated papers for his amusement. 

“Now,” I said, “ you keep quite quiet, and 
to-morrow we will see that everything is put 
right.” Blake sat quietly down, seeming per- 
fectly satisfied, and we adjourned to our camp 
and stretched ourselves out comfortably on 
long chairs, with drinks at our elbows, feeling 
thoroughly happy and contented. 

In the middle of an interesting chat with 
our friend, who gave us all the latest news, we 
were suddenly interrupted by a most frightful 
row coming from the bazaar, which was only a 
short distance away—shricks and screams of 
terror, and the scuffling of many feet. In a 
moment we were up and flying to the rescue. 
As we rounded the corner, to our horror we 
came full on Blake, standing in the centre of the 
bazaar, with a heavy iron bar in one hand, with 
which he had just felled a man. With the other 
hand he had seized a woman by the head-dress. 
Several stalls had been overturned, and I saw 
strings of beads and other articles hanging out 
of the man’s pockets. The native quarter was 
thronged with people, it being a féte day, and 
many folks had flocked in from the surrounding 
country. Blake presented a terrifying spectacle, 
his eyes glaring with the light of madness, and 
his great brawny arms wielding the heavy iron 
bar as if it were a feather. The natives fell back 
before him, tumbling over each other in their 
fright and upsetting stalls and tents in their 
progress ; and the native police kept well in the 
background. It was a sight indeed—one white 
man keeping hundreds of natives at bay. 

I knew my only chance was that the old habit 
of obedience would assert itself, even in that 
crazy brain, but privately I did not at all like 
the look of the iron bar. ‘‘ Blake !”” I thundered, 
rushing straight at him, “ what the dickens is 
all this about ? How dare you be out here, 
against orders, making all this noise ? ” 

At the words a most extraordinary change 
passed over the raving lunatic in front of me. 
In one moment Blake drew himself up, stood at 
attention, and saluted; the wild look passed 
from his face, and he gazed at me with a very 
crestfallen and apologetic air. 

“ Hand me that bar at once,” I continued, in 
a severe voice; “I am extremely annoyed at 
your behaviour.” 

To my great relief, he meekly handed over the 
bar, and I must say I breathed more freely when 
I felt it in my hand. The police now closed in, 
seeing the enemy disarmed, but Blake waved 
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them haughtily back, 


whereupon they hastily f 
Tetreated. 2. 
“And now,” I said, fo 


“what have you got in 
your pockets ? ” 

The poor chap 
sheepishly ladled out 
handfuls of bangles, 
necklaces, and other 
trumpery, not worth 
twopence apiece. After 
restoring these to the 
police, we returned to 
camp, taking Blake with 
us. On examining the 
room, we found the 
bars were quite loose ; 
it had evidently never 
occurred to any of the 
usual quict prisoners to 
make an attempt to escape. Sir H. R—— 
now told us he had another and much stronger 
cell, where we could shut Blake up; also the 
police appeared with many handcuffs, but were 
rather nonplussed when they found them all 
much too small for one stalwart British Tommy 
Atkins—they had been made to fit the slight 
Native wrists, and were quite useless. However, 
as Sir H—— said, we felt safe in leaving Blake 
in the other room, as the window was heavily 


“*He was creating awful havoc right and left.” 
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and firmly barred. There was 
a wooden bedstead where 
the prisoner could sleep that 
night, and, to make things 
extra safe, the Commissioner 
ordered a sentry to keep 
guard and walk up and down 
outside. 

When the others left the 
room, I stayed back to have 
a few words with Blake, 
who, meanwhile, looked on 
at our preparations with the 
mildest and most lamb - like 
expression on his face. When 
we were alone, I turned to 
the poor fellow and spoke 
to him very seriously. I 
pointed out how he had 
covered me with shame and 
confusion, giving so much 
trouble to my friend, who 
had treated him so kindly, and brought dis- 
grace on the British Army and his uniform by 
his conduct. I ended up by saying I hoped we 
should have no more trouble, and that he would 
keep as quiet as possible. 

All of this talk Blake took with the utmost 
meekness, and began to explain his conduct. 
“ You see, sir,” he said, “I only meant to go fora 
little stroll, it being rather ’ot indoors, and then 
when I goes into that there bazaar I takes up a 
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handful of them fandangles and axed the price. 
Well, several of them niggers rushes up and 
jabbers at me. I says, ‘Why don’t you speak 
*Er Majesty’s English ? Who could tell what yer 
saying?’ But on they goes, jabber, jabber, 
jabber. ‘So,’ says I, ‘if yer don’t, I'll knock 
yer down; if the langwich is good enough for 
me, it’s good enough for the likes of you.’ But 
they didn’t, so I just pushed one or two over.” 

T could hardly help smiling at the difference 
between the scene I had witnessed and this very 
mild story. . 

After turning the key in the door, I joined my 
friends again at Sir H. R——’s bungalow, and 
we were by then quite ready for another cool 
drink and smoke. How lovely it was, lying 
there in the shade and talking over our plans 
and hopes! We enjoyed this peaceful scene for 
nearly an hour, and were just thinking of 
returning to our camp, when suddenly we were 
again roused by worse shrieks and screams from 
the bazaar, but from a greater distance. We 
sprang to our feet as if we had been electrified, 
casting cigars, books, and everything from us. 
“Blake!” we gasped, as we rushed headlong 
through the bazaar. 

What a sight met our eyes! There was Blake, 
armed with a huge wooden post, with a cross- 
piece at the end, with which he was creating 
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awful havoc right and left. 
Several figures lay groaning on 
the ground, covered with blood. 
The man was evidently raving 
mad this time, and was felling 
people with frightful blows, 
regardless of everything. We 
raised a lusty shout, and the 
madman cast a hasty glance over 
his shoulder, sprang forward, 
caught his foot, and fell head- 
long to the ground. Ina minute 
he was covered with a seething 
mass of humanity, banging and 
whacking at the poor fellow with 
bamboo sticks. I almost feared 
I should not get up in time to 
save his life. 

Having cleared off the howl- 
ing mob, we got Blake on his 
feet and took him back to 
camp. We found that the lunatic, 
with the extraordinary strength 
possessed by mad people, had 
managed to tear the side off 
his wooden bed, and, using 
this as a battering-ram, hoc 
forced the window. The poor sentinel we dis- 
covered lying unconscious, with concussion cf 
the brain; he had evidently been dealt i. 
tremendous blow from the back. 

After this, of course, Blake had to be keyt 
under severe restraint, until the men shculc 
arrive from the camp to take him away. Cir 
time was pressing, so Sir H—— insisted on our 
resuming our march, and assured us that he 
would take every care of Blake. We heard 
later that a sergeant and two privates arrived 
shortly and took off the man, who by then 
had quieted down. At first he walked and 
slept handcuffed between the Tommies, but 
after the first night he appeared so rational and 
quiet that the sergeant allowed him to sleep 
unfettered between the men. In the night 
Blake got quietly up, without waking the men, 
picked up a rifle and gave the poor sergeant 
a terrific blow on the back of his head, 
fracturing the skull at the base. The poor 
fellow, I am glad to say, ultimately recovered. 
Blake was recaptured, and eventually sent 
home to a lunatic asylum in England. 

D—— and I got down to the races in good 
time, but, alas! when I went into the scales 
before the race I weighed not nine-stone-ten as 
at starting, but ten-stone-four, and only came 
in second ! 


A Trader’s 


Tale. 


A MATTER 
OF 


BUSINESS. 


By T. BEDDOES. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARCH WEBB. 


The “matter of business” 


the author describes was a particularly dangerous and awkward 


job which fell to his lot as a West African trader —removing the stock from stations which 


it had been decided to close. 


The natives strongly objected to letting the goods go, and they 


offered a stubborn resistance, involving two exciting fights. 


WHERE is a small creek 
into the Nguni river, 
tributaries of the Ogowe river in the 
French Congo, called the Accoic. 
~. AS we were having constant trouble 
with the natives on the banks of this creek, we 
decided to remove all our trading stations ‘and 
let the natives come down to the main river 
with their produce. It was a bad place to get 
at. During the rainy season we could get our 
launches up with care, but in the dry season even 
a good-sized canoe could not get up, on account 
of the numerous trees and snags at the mouth 
of the creek. The entrance was very narrow— 
not a hundred yards across—but about half a 
mile farther up it grew wider, and consequently 
there were fewer obstructions. 

The natives hereabouts were of the Bekella 
tribe, a degenerate branch of the Fans; more 
cowardly than the latter, but nevertheless very 
nasty customers to have trouble with. They 
were a drunken, thieving lot, whereas the Fans, 
as a rule, will not look at strong drink. We had 
‘suffered great loss through their thieving, and 
some of the people in charge of our stations had 
been attacked while the Bekellas were under the 
influence of drink. 

The king of these truculent savages was badly 


running 


one of the | 


wanted ” by the Government, and a reward 
had been offered for his capture, dead or alive. 
However, this was no business of ours. For us 
to attempt his arrest might mean serious loss 
to our trade and, in any case, wholesale robbery 
of all our stations in Bekella towns. The only 
thing that concerned us, having decided upon 
our policy, was to get alt our cargo out of the 
creck as soon and as secretly as possible. We 
knew it was a delicate and dangerous job, 
but as we had three or four hundred pounds’ 
worth of trade goods distributed about the 
creek, we were obliged to make the attempt. 

About the end of the second month of the 
rainy season the natives usually migrate to their 
plantations, two or three miles out in the bush, 
to sow seed and work the ground. They havea 
few huts there for living quarters, and it usually 
takes them three weeks or thereabouts to com- 
plete their planting. While they are away they 
leave a few old men and women, too feeble to 
work on the farms, in the riverside towns. This 
temporary desertion of the villages gave us our 
chance ; if we were quick and luck favoured us 
we might be able to get everything away without 
the least trouble. Accordingly, we sent word 
to one of our traders to let us know immediately 
the Bekellas commenced their farming operations. 
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As we surmised, about the 
middle of the second month 
of the rainy season we re- 
ceived word that the natives 
had all left for their plan- 
tations. We at once started 
up the creek with one launch 
and a small lighter. Our 
plan was to steam right up 
to our farthest station, “ break” that, and do 
the rest coming down. The bulk of our goods 
were at two stations, the farthest being one of 
them. 

We arrived at the mouth of the creek on the 
evening of the second day and anchored there, 
so that we should have a full twelve hours of day- 
light to get up to the station. Next morning 


we entered the creek and steamed slowly through «We fred the store, and then made a rush for the canoe.” 
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the narrow part, which was full of fallen trees 
and submerged snags. Once through this, we 
steamed at full speed in the wider portions of 
the creek, and reached the station about four in 
the afternoon. The town was practically de- 
serted ; only a few infirm old men and women 
were about. However, we deemed it safer not 
to do anything till after dark, as these old people 
might find means of sending news to the villagers 
in the bush. 

When night fell we set to work, and before 
morning we had everything on board and were 
ready to get under way at daylight. We then 
steamed down to the next station, at which we 
were just as successful. Our next call was at 
the second station where a good deal of cargo 
was stowed ; if we managed to save this we could 
feel quite satisfied, as there was very little stuff 
at any of the other places. There were two 
other white men with me on the launch and ten 
blacks (the crew), also the two black traders and 

‘three of their boys—eighteen in all. 

It was about three o'clock when we arrived 
at this town. Everything seemed quiet, so we 
came to an anchor and, getting into a canoe, went 
ashore. Looking up the street of the town, we 
saw just the usual half-dozen old people sitting 
outside their huts, and everything looked very 
peaceful. The trader had his stock packed 
up ready to pass out, so we gave the order to 
load ; but no sooner had the first boy passed out 
of the store than an awful racket broke out from 
the bush at both sides of the store. The startled 
boy promptly dropped his load and made 
straight for the canoe, as did most of the others, 
leaving us three whites and the two black traders 
alone in the store. The natives fired several 
shots at the terrified boys as they were making 
for the canoe, but without effect. The bushes 
on both sides of the store seemed full of con- 
cealed Bekellas, and there were also scores in 
the town, which a few minutes ago had seemed 
to be deserted. 

It would be madness for us, we realized, to 
attempt to reach the beach, as we should be 
between two fires. The savages themselves 
would not venture out in the open, for they would 
be exposed. to our fire, both from the store and 
the launch. After dark it would be impossible 
for us to stay where we were but for the present 
we were quite safe, although in a nasty fix. 

After a hurried consultation among ourselves 
we decided to try and get the chief to come out 
and talk, and see if we could come to some terms 
with him. This, however, the natives would not 
consent to. They told us we could pass down 
to our canoe, but that we must not take any cargo 
or they would shoot us down. This, of course, 
did not suit us at all, as it was the cargo we 


wanted, and we knew that the moment we 
turned our backs the place would be looted. 

After some further talk we decided to pack 
up everything into handy bundles and after dark 
get our people from the launch on shore and 
open a brisk fire on the bush on both sides while 
some of the boys passed the things down to the 
boat. We shouted out our instructions to the 
launch, and offered a good reward to the boys 
if they would help us, which they promised to 
do. Our conversation, of course, was in English, 
so that none of the natives understood what we 
were saying. 

The town was now full of natives, and we 
knew there was a strong force of them guarding 
the passage from the store to the beach. We 
knew also they were too cowardly to face us in 
the open, so, after packing up our goods, we just 
sat down and waited. 

At dusk our canoe came ashore with all the 
boys except the two firemen and the engineer. 
Two boys stayed in the canoe ; the rest came up 
to the store. The Bekellas allowed them to pass 
without firing. Most of our boys had a gun, and 
we whites had a revolver each, so we were quite 
well equipped. Loading seven of the boys 
ready for a rush, we six others went outside and 
opened fire on both sides into the bush. Imme- 
diately there was a stampede to get out of range, 
and under cover of our fusillade the seven boys 
made a rush and reached the canoe with their 
loads, returning again before the startled natives 
realized what we were doing. The same per- 
formance was gone through again, but this 
time the natives recovered themselves, got under 
cover and even up trees, and began to fire 
back. Three of our boys dropped, but two were 
soon up again and managed to reach the canoe 
with their loads. None of them, however, 
offered to return, so we thought it best to set 
fire to the store and escape ourselves, as we had 
got a good half of our things away, and those the 
most valuable. 

We fired the store in several places, and then, 
each of us taking a load, made a rush for the 
canoe, while from all round the Bekellas rained 
bullets upon us. One of our traders had to 
abandon his load to get the wounded boy down, 
and shots were coming from all quarters. I was 
hit twice, but luckily only slightly. Mr. Pow, one 
of the other whites, was hit badly in the leg, 
but managed to get to the canoe. Once in it, 
we lost no time in shoving off, getting alongside 
the launch, and hauling her out into deep water 
clear of the town. None of us were seriously 
hurt ; the boy who fell on the beach was the 
worst casualty. 

After dressing our wounds we lay down, in- 
tending to clear out of the creek at the first signs 
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“Our boys were eager to get at it, so we let one at a time, standing on the tree, cut at it.” 
Bekellas would most likely make for -he narrow 
to clear any other stations, as the natives would rt of the creek, where the obstructions were, 
be ready for us and would prevent us landing. and would there give us a warm time. It was best, 
therefore, for us to get out as soon as possible. 


of daylight, for we knew it was useless to attempt 


In all probability, moreover, the places had 
At daybreak we got under way, lashed our 


already been looted. Now they were roused, the 
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lighter up alongside the launch, and started 
down-stream. 

We slowed down before coming to the narrow 
part (about midday), and, just keeping enough 
way on the launch to steer her, drifted along 
with the strong current, keeping a good look-out 
for obstructions. We had not got half-way 
through the strait when one of the boys called 
for us to stop and go astern. Some time during 
the night the cunning Bekellas had cut down 
two big trees, one on each side of the creek, and 
had managed, by hauling on the ends of the 
trees, to entangle their branches with the floating 
and other obstructions, thus entirely blocking 
up the passage. The natives were congregated 
on both banks, but well under cover, and they 
commenced peppcring us directly we came into 
view. Luckily, however, they did no damage 
except ripping the felt off the top of the sun-deck 
and riddling the upper part of the funnel. Never- 
theless, the position was too warm to be comfort- 
able, so we turned the launch round and steamed 
back to the wider portion of the creek, out of 
gun-fire. 

Something had got to be done, however, and 
at once, as the enemy would be sure to continue 
their work of blocking the creek. After a brief 
consultation we decided we should have to cut 
bodily through the tree, even if we did it under 
fire. It would never do to stop where we were 
till the channel was permanently blocked. 

We lashed two eighteen-foot oars to the 
stanthions of the after end of the deck, one on 
each side, about half-way up. They were six 
feet from the water's edge, and overhung the 
stern by about ten feet. On these projecting 
oars we tied our canvas awnings, so that they 
hung right down to the water’s edge. The 
awnings were of double thickness on both sides, 
and, as they were quite loose at the bottoms, 
would afford a perfect protection against the 
natives’ fire while cutting through the tree, for 
they would yield when struck by a shot and turn 
the bullet off down towards the water. I have 
often tried this with a blanket only, using a rifle 
at two hundred yards. None of the bullets went 
through the loose blanket, so we knew the 
awnings would protect us against the native 
flintlock guns, loaded with scrap-iron. 

Everything being in readiness, we got under 
way once more and steamed down again. When 
about fifty yards off the tree we let go the anchor. 


. passage. 


The launch swung round, and we let out chain 
till we dropped the stern of the launch right up 
against the tree barricade, the two awnings 
standing well out on the other side. Mean- 
while the Bekellas were fairly pouring fragments 
of iron pot into us, but doing no damage, the iron 
plates round the sides of the launch protecting 
all on board. 

The tree we set out to tackle was about two 
feet m diameter, but of a soft wood, so with a 
sharpaxe we could soon get through it. Our boys 
were eager to get at it, so we let one at a time, 
standing on the tree, cut at it ; after ten minutes 
another took his place. 

We had need of haste, for, between the inces- 
sant reports of the guns, we could hear the natives 
cutting frantically at the trees lower down the 
creek, and it would be a bad look-out for us to 
get jammed up in this place for the night. 

After half an hour’s hard work we were re- 
lieved to see the tree give to the weight of the 
launch pressing against it with the current, and 
next minute the boy who was standing on it 
cutting dropped his axe and clutched the stern 
of the launch. The two ends of the tree opened 
out, leaving a good space between, and we soon 
had the anchor up and, turning round, steamed 
slowly down. 

Meanwhile we heard the crack and splash of 
more felled trees dropping into the water lower 
down, but as they fell the ends just floated round 
and got entangled with the obstructions already 
in the creek; the natives had no time to haul 
the ends out into the middle so as to block the 
The only thing we had now to fear 
was that they might cut down a tree at some 
spot where we had to pass close to the shore, 
timing the drop so that it fell on the launch, but 
I suppose the native intelligence was not equal 
to thinking of this. Anyhow, we passed out of 
the danger-zone without any further trouble, 
and did not come to an anchor until we had 
put a good ten miles between us and the mouth 
of the creek. We lost a good hundred and fifty 
pounds’ worth of cargo, but considered ourselves 
well out of a bad business, especially as our few 
casualties soon recovered completely. In those 
days the Government, being busy establishing 
itself, had not the people or the time to help us 
to recover our losses, and even to-day, with 
authority well established, “‘ breaking ” a factory 
is a dangerous job. 


The “Crooked House.” 


By C. J. L. CLARKE. 


The “ * Crooked House" at Kingswinford, near Bi 
been tilted over at the angle shown, and a 


— Owing to mining operations the house has for many years 
jsit to it gives one most extraordinary sensations. 


A description of an extraordinary house at Kingswinford, in Staffordshire, where all ideas of an 


ordinary dwelling are upset and even the laws of gravity seem to be set at defiance 


The striking 


photographs by Clarke & Hyde show clearly how this remarkable place acquired its name. 


ipa JHE world is dotted here and there 


bike 


with queer houses which, however 
extraordinary they may appear at 
BGae first sight, have generally: assumed 
their quaint shapes and locations 
for some definite reason. 


If you have a desire for a novel home you can 
occupy one supported on stilts or legs in the 
middle of a lake in New Guinea. In the suburbs 
of Paris you can enjoy a dainty meal in a house 
far up in a great tree; or, in the Midlands of 
England, you can live the life of our remote 
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ancestors in caves carved out of the solid rock 
by prehistoric Britons. Men of different periods 
and countries have built these and many other 
extraordinary residences, but one must go to 
Kingswinford, in Staffordshire, to enjoy the 
sensation of entering a dwelling where all ordinary 
ideas are entirely upset, and where even the 
laws of gravity seem to be set at defiance. 

Many years ago the Glynn Arms, as this re- 
markable house is called, was an ordinary, 
every-day inn, and the builder who erected it 


ceiling has assumed a line of its own, all of them 
far from true, and so bewildering that strangers 
experience a giddy, uncertain feeling, which 
often causes roars of laughter amongst the 
visitors. 

The Glaze family have occupied the house for 
over sixteen years, and during that time, at any 
rate, there has been no alteration in the unusual 
levels of this wonderful inn, but their ideas of 
life have undergone a marked change. 

For instance, when Mr. G. H. Glaze got into 


It is quite impossible to jean against the wails of the ‘Crooked House." inip clock stands upright ; it is 
the door and wall that are inclined. 


certainly had no notion that in years to come 
his handiwork would become a notable curiosity, 
visited every year by many hundreds of people 
intent upon roaming about a house, the angles of 
which upset every recognized impression of a 
dwelling-place. 

It is said that mining operations were the cause 
of the extraordinary behaviour of the Glynn 
Arms. Whatever the cause may have been, 
the effect is astounding and, apparently, perma- 
nent. The house is tilted over at a remarkable 
angle, and practically every wall, floor, and 


bed on the first night he spent in his then newly- 
acquired home he reckoned on a sound sleep and 
a rest from the queer sensations he had been 
experiencing during the day. As he was tired 
the sound sleep duly eventuated, but in the 
morning the sleeper started another bewildering 
day by finding himself, bed and all, on the 
opposite side of the room to that which he had 
occupied overnight—the whole thing had rolled 
downhill! ‘‘ Now,” he says, “ we have become 
used to the remarkable levels, and naturally no 
difficulties upset us.” 
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When you put a marble on a sloping 
table at the Glynn Arms you must be 
prepared for the laws of Nature to work 
backwards, for it apparently starts off 
and runs up the slope, instead of down! 
You would have to leave the house and 
seek some more ordinary habitation if 
you wished to measure yourself against 
the wall. When your head touches the 
wall your feet are far out into the room, 
and you have an odd kind of feeling that 
you are lying back and propping up the 
wall, which is making a determined 
attempt to fall on you. Even the old 
gtandfather’s clock has had to adapt itself 
to its surroundings, and, with its bottem 
a couple of feet across the floor and its 
top peacefully leaning against the wal, 
like some royal toper, it continues to 
record the flight of time. 

If you were to occupy a bedroom at 
the ‘‘ Crooked House,” as it is called, you 
would find it necessary to shave at the 


The figure here shown is standing upright—Visitors feel distinctly 
“*at sea” in negotiating this doorway. 


You go uphill to hang your coat in the wardrobe, and down- 
hill to the bed. 


dressing-table at the bottom of a hill, and then 
walk up an incline and secure your trousers 
from a wardrobe at a much higher level. 

The members ‘of the Glaze family have got 
quite used to walking on floors at strange angles, 
quite reconciled to proceeding up the passage to 
the front door with their feet in the middle of 
the floor and their heads only a few inches from 
the wall. They even feel strange when they 
enter the normal abodes of their fellows, 
where ceilings and walls occupy their proper 
places 

It is all so every-day and usual to them to live 
in a kind of Futurist jumble of unusual angles 
that they have ceased to notice the peculiarities 
of their home; but the real fun begins when 
inquisitive strangers, who flock in from surround- 
ing districts, seek to tread the wavy floors of this 
weird house. 

As they enter and stagger amongst the 
different slants and levels they experience all the 
feelings of treading the deck of a ship in a rough 
sea, and a prolonged stay is liable to produce 
an amount of giddiness usually associated with 
one’s introduction to life on the rolling deep. 

When they look out of the windows the out- 
side world seems to have lost its reason and to 
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A “topsy-tarvy” room in the “Crooked House 


have fallen sideways. Trees appear to be grow- 
ing from corner to corner of the windows, and 
tables and furniture slope up hill and down dale 
in such a remarkable way that every fresh step 


adds to the mental con- 
fusion of the visitors. 
If the authorities 
wished to be really 
mean they could acquire 
this house and use it 
for testing people 
suspected of inebriety. 
Even a life-long _tee- 
totaller would fail to 
walk a chalk line up 
the passages or across 
the rooms, and the 
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'—The table is level, bat the room itself has assumed all sorts of angles 


“Crooked House ” might become the burying- 
ground of numerous reputations, lost through no 
fault of the owners. 

When they regain the world of normal angles, 


people who have been 
inside this curious place 
have to pull them- 
selves together — to 
“adjust their com- 
passes,” as it were, and 
prepare themselves to 
again make their way 
about in a monotonous 
world where everything 
is more or less con- 
trolled by a system of 
uprights and levels, 


ODDS anv ENDS. 


Where Cows Are Sacred—Women Who Smoke Cigars—The Via Dolorosa, etc., etc. 


smoke long before they can walk; a 
mother will place the big cigar she is 
smoking in her child’s mouth and hold 
it there while the youngster takes a 
whiff. All the women in Burma pierce 
their ears, and it is not uncommon, par- 
ticularly in the bazaars, to see a Bur- 
mese woman with a big cigar thrust 
through the enlarged lobe of her ear. 
These giant cigars are made by the 
women themselves, and the lower 
photograph depicts a group of 
Burmese girls engaged in the occupation 
of rolling them. They are made of 
other leaves besides those from the 
tobacco plant, are loosely rolled, and 
often tied together with a string. The 
girls are also adept in making cheroots, 
and at a party one girl will roll for the 
remainder, the big cigars being passed 
about from one guest to another, each 
taking a whiff. When a Burmese couple 
are courting the girl makes ‘ smokes ” 


Asscene in Harrison Street, Calcutta — Hindus 
regard cows as sacred, and never think of disturb- 
ing them, even when they enter temples and shops. 


From a Photo. by Underwood & Underwood. 


HAT useful animal, the cow, 

has a very good time of it 
among the Hindus of India, 
for it is esteemed sacred 
and is much petted and 
pampered. The photo- 
graph reproduced above was taken in 
Harrison Street, Calcutta, and shows a 
number of cows taking their ease in the 
midst of the busy thoroughfare. No one 
ever dreams of disturbing them; they 
come and go as they like, and are even 
allowed to occupy temples and shops. 
So strong is the feeling of veneration 
for the cow that in certain Hindu States 
they are never killed for meat. 

The women of Burma are great 
smokers, and in the bazaars, the public 
streets, and in the courts of the temples 
you may see them puffing serenely at 
formidable-looking cigars three times as 
long as those seen at home, and much 


thicker. Indeed, some are as big round Burmese women making cigers—Alll the women smoke,and mothers even give babes in arms a whi 
weed. 


as your wrist, and eighteen inches or from the parental 
more in length! The girls are taught to From a Photo. by Stereo-Travel Co. 
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Wealthy Persians leave money in their wills for the burial of their bodies in one of the “holy 
cities "—The donkey here shown carries a coffin on the left side of his beck. 


which she shares with her sweetheart, 
first one and then the other puffing 
away at the monster cigar as they sit 
together or stroll about t'e country 
roads after the way of overs the 
world over. 

Persians who are members of the 
Mohammedan faith consider it great 
good fortune to die in one of the 

holy cities ”—Meshed, Koom, Shah- 
abdul-Azim, or Kerbela. Failing that, 
the next best thing is to be buried 
there.  Well-to-do Persians accord- 
ingly set aside enough money and 
leave directions that their bodies are 
to be taken to one or other of the holy 
places for burial. It is, however, a 
notorious fact that only a small per- 
centage of them have their last wishes 
gratified. Even if the relatives are 
honest enough to devote the money 
to its proper purpose, the charvardars, 
or carriers, often leave the bodies, in 
their rough coffins, by the roadside, 
there to remain until devoured by 
wandering dogs or birds of prey. 
Travellers on the way to a holy city 
come across innumerable abandoned 
coffins, some more or less new, others 
mere mouldering heaps of wood and 
bones. The photograph reproduced 
above was taken on the road to Shah- 
abdul-Azim, and shows a donkey bear- 
ing one of these coffins on the left side 
of its back. The other package con- 
tains merchandise—very possibly eat- 
ables! As the coffin was within a 
few minutes of its destination. when 
our picture was taken, one may safely 
conclude that its occupant had had 
the rare *fortune—in Persia— 
to have affectionate relatives who, in 
turn, selected an honest carrier. 

The Via Dolorosa, in Jerusalem, 
may rightly be described as the most 
sacred thoroughfare in the world. It 
consists of four streets—narrow and 
crooked, but nevertheless decidedly 


i jue and Oriental, with their over- 
ing balconies, latticed windows, quaint 
arches, and steps. The Via Dolorosa marks 
the route Christ is suppcsed to have 
followed on His way from Pilate’s judgment 
hall to Calvary. Every year it is trodden 
by thousands of devout pilgrims, many of 
whom make the journey cn their hands 
and knees. Fourteen “stations,” indicated 
by tablets and crosses in the wall, mark 
the various supposed sites of episodes in the’ 
Saviour’s progress. For instance, the fifth 
station marks the spot where Simon of 
Cyrene began to assist in the bearing of the 
cross, and the eighth station where Christ 
spoke to the daughters. of Jerusalem, and 
soon. It was not -until the fourteenth: 
century that these sacred sites became fixed, 
and there is no histotical evidence to prove 
their identity.” ee ah 
Koréa has been -satirically described 
as “the land where po. man works.” 
However this’ may be, the fact remains 
that the children, at any rate, have to 
work, and work hard, as the illustration 


The Via Dolorosa, Jerusalem, the ‘ most sacred thorough fare in the world. ~ 
From a Photo by American Colony, Jerusalem. 


What and Why 
Is the Internal Bath? 


By C. Gilbert Percival, M.D. 


HOUGH many articles have been 
written and much has been said 
recently about the internal Bath, 
the fact remains that a great 

amount of ignorance and misunderstanding 
of this new system of Physical Hygiene still 
exists. 

And inasmuch as it seems that Internal 
Bathing is even more essential to perfect 
health than External Bathing, I believe that 
everyone should know its origin, its purpose 
and its action beyond the possibility of a 
misunderstanding. 

> Its great popularity started at about the 
»ame time as did what are probably the most 
encouraging signs of recent times—I refer 
to the appeal for Optimism, Cheerfulness, 
Efficiency and those attributes which go with 
them and which, if steadily practiced, will make 
our race not only the despair of nations com- 
petitive to us in business, but establish us as a 
shining example to the rest of the world in our 
mode of living. 

These new daily “Gospels,” as it were, had 
as their inspiration the ever present, unconquer- 
able American Ambition, for it had been 
proven to the satisfaction of all real students 
of business that the most successful man is he 
who is sure of himself—who is optimistic, 
cheerful, and impresses the world with the fact 
that he is supremely confident always—for the 
world of business has every confidence in the 
man who has confidence in himself. 

If our outlook is optimistic, and our con 
fidence strong, it naturally follows that we 
inject enthusiasm, “ginger” and clear judg- 
ment into our work, and have a tremendous 
advantage over those who are at times more 
or less depressed, blue and nervously fearful 


that their judgment may be wrong—who lack 
the confidence that comes with the right con- 
dition of mind and which counts so much for 
success. 

Now the practice of Optimism and Confi- 
dence kas made great strides in improving 
and advancing the general efficiency of the 
American, and if the mental attitude neces- 
sary to its accomplishment were easy to secure; 
complete success would be ours. 

Unfortunately, however, our physical bodies 
have an influence on our mental attitude, and 
in this particular instance, because of a physi- 
cal condition which is universal, these much. 
to-be-desired aids to success are impossible to 
consistently enjoy. 

In other words our trouble, toa great degree, 
is physical first and mental afterwards—this 
physical trouble is simple and very easily cor- 
rected. Yet it seriously affects our strength and 
energy, and if it is allowed to exist too long 
becomes chronic and then dangerous. 

Nature is constantly demanding one thing 
of us, which, under our present mode of living 
and eating, it is impossible for us to give—that 
is, a constant care of our diet, and enough con. 
sistent physical work or exercise to eliminate 
all waste from the system. 

If our work is confining, as it is in almost 
every instance, our system cannot throw off the 
waste except according to our activity, and a 
clogging process immediately sets in. 

This waste accumulates in the colon (lower 
intestine), and is more serious in its effect than 
you would think, because it is intensely poison- 
ous, and the blood circulating through the 
colon absorbs these poisons, circulating them 
through the system and lowering our vitality 
generally. 
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That’s the reason that biliousness and its 
kindred complaints make us ill “al! over.” It 
is also the reason that this waste, if permitted 
to remain a little too long, gives the destructive 
germs, which are always present in the blood, 
a chance to gain the upper hand, and we are 
not alone inefficient, but really ill—seriously, 
sometimes, if there is a local weakness. 

This accumulated waste has long been 
recognized as a menace, and Physicians, Physi- 
cal Culturists, Dietitians, Osteopaths and others 
have been constantly laboring to perfect a 
method of removing it, and with partial and 
temporary success. 

It remained, however, for a new, rational 
and perfectly natural process to finally and 
satisfactorily solve the problem of how to 
thoroughly eliminate this waste from the 
colon without strain or unnatural forcing— 
to keep it sweet and clean and healthy and 
keep us correspondingly bright and strong 
—clearing the blood of the poisons which 
made it and us sluggish and dull spirited, 
and making our entire organism work and 
act as Nature intended it should. 

That process is Internal Bathing with warm 
water—and it now, by the way, has the en- 
dorsements of the most enlightened Physicians, 
Physical Culturists, Osteopaths, etc., who have 
tried it and seen its results. 

Heretofore it has been our habit, when 
we have found, by disagreeable and some- 
times alarming symptoms, that this waste was 
getting much the better of us, to repair 
to the drugshop and obtain relief through 
drugging. 

This is partly effectual, but there are sev- 
eral vital reasons why it should not be our 
practice as compared with Internal Buth- 
ing— 

Drugs force Nature instead of assisting 
her—Internal Bathing, assists Nature and 
is just as simple and natural as washing 
one’s hands. 

Drugs, being taken through the stomach, 
sap the vitality of other functions before 
they reach the colon, which is not called 
for—Internal Bathing washes out the colon 
and reaches nothing else. 

To keep the colon consistently clean, 
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drugs must be persisted in, and to be effec- 
tive the doses must be inereased. Internal 
Bathing is a consistent treatment, and need 
never be altered in any way to be contin- 
uously effective. 

No less an authority than Professor Alonzo 
Clark, M. D., of the New York College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, says: “All of 
our curative agents are poisons, and as a 
consequence every dose diminishes the patient’s 
vitality.” 

It is rather remarkable to find, at what 
would seem so comparatively late a day, so 
great an improvement on the old methods 
of Internal Bathing as this new process, for 
in a crude way it has, of course, been practiced 
for years. 

It is probably no more surprising, how- 
ever, than the tendency on the part of the 
Medical Profession to depart further and 
further from the custom of using drugs, 
and accomplish the same and better results 
by more natural means; causing less strain 
on the system and leaving no evil after- 
effects. 

Doubtless you, as well as all American 
men and women, are interested in knowing 
all that may be learned about keeping up to 
“concert pitch” and always feeling bright and 
confident. 

This improved system of Internal Bath- 
ing is naturally a rather difficult subject to 
cover in detail in the public press, but there 
is a Physician who has made this his life’s 
study and work, who hes written an inter- 


esting book on the subject called “The 
What, The Why, The Way of the Internal 
Bath.” This he will send on request to any- 
one addressing Charles A. Tyrrell, M. D., 
at 134 West 65th Street, New York, and 
mentioning that they have read this in the 
Wipe WorLD Macazine. 

It is surprising how little is known by the 
average person on this subject, which has so 
great an influence on the general health and 
spirits. 

My personal experience and my observation 
make me very enthusiastic on Internal Bathing, 
for I have seen its results in sickness as in 
health, and I firmly believe that everybody 
owes it to himself, if only for the information 
available, to read this little book by an authority 
vwent-the subject. 
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Unseen Forces Behind Your Telephone 


HE telephone instrument is a common sight, but it affords no idea of the 
magnitude of the mechanical equipment by which it is made effective. 


To give you some conception of the great number of persons and the enormous 
quantity of materials required to maintain an always-efficient service, various 
comparisons are here presented. 


The cost of these materials unassembled is only 
45% of the cost of constructing the telephone plant. 


Poles . Telephones 
enough to build a stock- z enoughtostring around 
ade around California — Lake Erie—8,000,000 
12,480,000 of them, worth of them, 5,000,000 Bell- 
in the lumber yard about owned, which, with 
$40,000,000. equipment, cost at the 
factory $45,000,000. 


Wire 

to coil around the earth 
621 times — 15,460,000 
miles of it, worth about 
$100,000,000, includ- 
ing 260,000 tons of 
copper, worth $88, 
000,000. 


Switchboards 
in aline would extend 
thirty-six miles—55,000 
of them, which cost, un- 


assembled, $90,000,000. 


: Buildings 
Lead and Tin sufficient to house a city of 
to load 6,600 coal cars 150,000—more than athou- 
—being 659,960,000 sand buildings, which, un- 
pounds, worth more |} furnished, and without land, 
fan $37,000,000. cost $44,000,000. 
Conduits People 


to go five times through & Pas equal in numbers to the 
the earth from pole to i 7, entire population of Wy- 
pole 225,778,000 f.1)%,,. 7 oming—150,000 Bell Sye- 
oa G 


feet, worth in the ware- tem employes, not in- 
house $9,000,000. aE | cluding those of connect- 


ing companies. 


The poles are set all over this country, and strung with wires and cables; the 
conduits are buried under the great cities; the telephones are installed in separate 
homes and offices; the switchboards housed, connected and supplemented with 
other machinery, and the whole Bell System kept in running order so that each 
subscriber may talk at any time, anywhere. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
“AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


A Korean boy carrying a hundredweight of raw cotton. 


given above shows. 
‘The boy seen in the 
picture is only eight 
years old, yet he is 
carrying no __ less 
than a hundred- 
weight of raw cot- 
ton! The load of 
this embryo Sam- 
son consists of a 
hundred and sixty 
rolls, eachof which 
weighs two-thirds of 
an English pound. 
It certainly looks as 
though the Society 
for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to 
Children would find 
a good field for its 
energies in the 
“Land of the Morn- 
ing Calm.” 

One of the most 
exciting pastimes 
engaged in by the 
oung men of Burma 
is the native sword- 
dance, which may 
frequently be wit- 
nessed in the public 
streets. Naked 
swords are used and 


while the nearly-naked, grotesquely-tattooed per- 
formers dance to and fro atin weird Gate 
the accompaniment of strange music. The sword- 
dance is very different from the “ pwes,” those 
national performances exhibiting the Burmese idea 
of dancing—rhythmic swaying of the body and slow 


but graceful movements of the arms and hands. 


The sword-dance, on the other hand, is all move- 
ment and excitement. As arule, there is a con- 
ductor, two or more performers, and the band, the 
instruments of the latter consisting of a drum, a 
couple of gongs, and bamboo clappers. Each dancer 
carries a naked }sword in either hand. His dress 
merely consists of a short loin cloth or skirt, while 
his legs, chest, and back are tattooed with grotesque 
figures of tigers, monkeys, and lions, each animal 
surrounded by a border of cabalistic characters. 
When the drum beats the dancers flourish the swords 
over their heads, dashing round and round in a 
circle and executing a primitive kind of step dance. 
Suddenly they stop, facing one another, and then 
engage in a mimic sword bout, exchanging rapid 
thrusts, but seldom inflicting any injury upon one 
another. They never touch one another with the 
swords, in fact, although the weapons are continu- 
ally clashing, now above the head, now almost 


“touching the ground, the combatants all the while 


uttering strange cries. As the music increases in 
volume the performers flourish their weapons more 
and more rapidly, accelerating the pace of their 
movements and shouting wildly, until the “dance” 
becomes an exhibition of mad frenzy. 

The first photograph on the next free is one 
of a pet sheep taken at the Skiddaw Hut. It was 
one o} several which lost its mother five years ago. 
As usual in such cases, the lambs were fed with a 
bottle until old enough to be turned on to the fells 
to forage for themselves. Unlike the rest, this 


brandished about A Burmese sword-dance. a favourite pastime of the young men. 
with no little vigour, From a Photo, by Stereo-Travel Co. 
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Popular Educational Food Campaign 


Eggs in wrong combination and an excess of starchy (paste making) and fatty foods make 
people sluggish and cause dull, splitting headaches, lack of memory and concentration, drowsiness 
and inertia. A complete change to “digestible” brainy foods (suitable meat, game, fish and suitable 
dairy foods, combined with suitable vegetables and fruits according to the new brainy food plan) pro- 
duce the most marked improvements in a few weeks. 


A thin man, after being out of work nearly a year through weakness, was 
frestored in three weeks to work as a carpenter at full pay. In such cases 
the change from wrong combinations of foods, an excess of starchy, cloggy, 
death producing foods to energizing foods causes literal transformation. 


Another person, deaf in the right ear, owing to a discharge caused b; by, an 
excess of mucus making foods (cream, butter, cl cae etc.) completely elimi- 
nated the catarrh y restoring his hearing by taking correct combinations 
of suitable foods. 


A case of kidney and bladder trouble of ten years’ standing was saved 
from a surgical operation, and the Opiectionable dischary relieved within ten 
gaya, because the loss of control was due entirely to the constant irritation 
from certain irritating foods and drinks 


Provigo or or “‘Iteb,”” phronie, beyond the remedies of doctors and skin specialists, 
completely disappeared within three months. 


Gd. H. BRINKLER A Tomatoes, Lemons, 

chronic sufferer, weighing 415 pounds, unable to exercise, Fedueed, over some fruits are sol- 

Food Expert 10 pounds (in public‘life, under many witnesses), gained strength and firmer vents; Green Vegeta- 

fiesh, and lost rheumatism. bles are laxatives; ete. 
Over 100 similar cases certified by Official Investigating Committee 
During fiftee: personal experi! T have 1 ed to pr It rh it throat, 
tonsiiltisy constipation. “abable chin awolica ‘glands, Kidney Foubiee Shortness. of breath, rough, scaly sin, 


dandruff. sores, bolle, pimples with white pus, “iackheads, rash other symptoms at’ willl 
different clanser of tools Prencess Yor neversl days er weeks according to the aystoms desire AND 1 CAN RESTOR east 
SECR'Id GOOD HEALTH INA FEW DAYS BY CORRECT D! The foods which cause expectoration, tetarrhy cough, 
constipation, tumors, etc., are specified in my booklet which has taught many to cure themselves. 


“The New Brainy Diet System” sent for 10 cents. Send Addresses of Sick Friends to 


G. H. BRINKLER, Food Expert, Dept 43D, Washington, D. C. 


AAWaist in Your Mirror 


Xou.can’t come to our store and see the wonderful values that have made 

500,000 people in all e United States buy all of their wearing ap- 

parel on trust, so we'll just send anything you may choose | from our great 
ik book right t 

This is the way we hav 

customers. We are sure it is the fair and honora 

same for you. 


Examination Free—Send No Money 


‘To show you that our bargains are genuine, our terms easy and liberal, j 
sign your name and tell us your size on coupon below and we will send you 
this dainty new style Brussels net waist with silk ribbon and bo nd no 
money. e references if you choose, we don’t require them; we are treat- 
ing 500,000 people square; they are honorable with us, and we believe you 
will be the same, 


Another Big Bargain—Four-Piece Outfit, $4.95 


White lawn waist, beautifully e y style pencil strige, navy skirts 
black cotton petticoat, silk finis! lack traveling suitcase free, 


Bernard Mayer Co., 3962 Gage St., Chicago, lil. 
Send me your Free Style Book of 1,000 Bargains. : ation if you don't wish to keep it. If y 
ep it, it is to be charged with your next order if you order 


= within 30 days. If you don't order anything else, send us $1.00 
Nam : 


at. 
¢ our Free Book of Bargains only—fill in 
Street. vee y 1 address and mail coupon to us at once.) 

Ii you also want our Men's Free Style Book put 


Town. cea weave aoe e-Stater. 

(Note—Tt you wish this Elegant 4-Plece Outfit sent for R pe) 
approval on our Money-Back Guarantee, write bust, waist 
and skirt measure here. « desdseeredeoes 


seaeenereeee and fill in the amount you 
enclose for your first payment here 3962 Gage St. Chicago, IIL 
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to him, making a peculiar 
noise, evidently pleased to see 
him again and anxious to Te- 
new the old friendship. All 
this, of course, is eminently 
unsheeplike, but perhaps the 
strangest thing about the 
animal is that it will eat almost 
anything, and is particularly 
fond of chocolates and biscuits! 
The women of Java, like 
their sisters of Burma, have 
earned fame for their business 
ability. They not only perform 
most of the agricultural work, 
but also build the houses 
decorate them. At this last 
branch of industry they are 
quite adept, and it is a commen 
cccurrence to come across a 
group of women repairing a 
thatched roof or painting the 
outside of a dwelling. Indeed, 
when a planter wants his bun= 
galow redecorated he invariably 
has to rely upon the women 
the country. They wi 
his roof, whitewash his i 
paint his walls, and even ins! a 
crude water and drainage system 
—all without male assistance, 


A curious pet—This sheep is quite a well-known character at the Skiddaw Hut, Cumberland, and is The thatched roof of the bun- 


particularly fond of chocolates and biscuits ! 


ee animal still retained its friendship for human 
ings, and now makes regular visits to the Skiddaw Hut, 
where it is fed by climbers who are on their way up the 
mountain. During the winter months it runs wild, seeing 
practically nobody save the shepherd ; but the old gentle- 
man who keeps the hut told our correspondent that 
when he goes again in spring the sheep always runs up 


Javanese women do 


all the 


building and decorating work of the country 


—Tl 
From a Photo. by F. 0. Kook. 


galow seen in the accom it 
photograph is the work of the women shown in the ins: 


tration. After they had rendered the roof waterproof, they 
commenced to paint the dwelling, and the picture shows thém 
thus engaged. The householder in ‘ava-has to be careful to 
select his own colours, the natives, when left to them- 
selves, always favouring very “lcud” tints and combina- 
tions calculated to stagger even a Futurist artist. 


he picture shows them whitewashiag a buagaléw they have just thatched, 
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A Charming Game 
for Young Folks 


In homes of refinement, billiards ranks highest among all indoor amusements for young folks. 
This grand old game is ever new—ever replete with interest and charm. 

It calls for skill and concentration, yet permits a running fire of repartee and jest—#? zs se¢ 
to the music of laughter. 

Why not have your young folks share the delights of this splendid game? Its fascination 
and fun will keep them happily at home, all through the long winter evenings. 


The Brunswick “Baby Grand” 


Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Table 


This superb billiard table is made of genuine San Domingo Mahogany, fitted with high- 
grade Slate Bed and the celebrated Monarch Cushions. Equal in accuracy of angleand cushion- 
action to our regulation tables, used exclusively by the world’s cue experts, 

The concealed Cue Rack and Accessory Drawer 
holds the entire playing equipment. Keeps the bil- Over a Year to Pay 
liard room free from disorder when table is not in use. Complete Playing Outfit Free 

The ‘‘Baby Grand” is furnished as a Carom Table, We sell Brunswiete Home Billiard Tables on 
Pocket-Billiard Table or Combination Carom and the Easy Purchase Plan—small payments spread 


Pocket-Billiard Table. Sizes: 8x6, 3!4x7, 4x8. chides: create, hese ope aes 


5 “ of ” consisting of Cues, Balls, Cue Rack, Markers, 
Brunswick “Convertible” Styles cover Bis Ruits, Bee fe 
These i ious Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Tables are 
made inthres styles Dining-Billiard Tables,Library-Billiard The Brunswick- Balke. Collender Co. 
fables and Davenport-Billiard Tables. No extra room Dept K.J.,623-633 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
needed Unexcelled playing qualities, Please send to the address below, your book— 
= “Billiards—The Home Magne 
Richly Illustrated Book Free 


XN e 

_This beautiful book, “'Billiards—the Home Magnet,” de- ame 
scribes and illustrates in actual colors the complete line of 
Brunswick Home Billiard and Pocket-Billiard Tables, Quotes 
lowest factory prices. Gives details of Easy Purchase Plan and 
other interesting and valuable information. Write for it today. 


Digitized b Goog e 


I Want You to Have a 
Genuine ‘Illinois’ Watch 


PNG We SEND 
: pe ONLY 
‘ LA For 30 days more my wonderful eas 
A. H. Spiegel watch offer is open to readers of this 
Cash 


Pres. and Gen’I Mgr. paper. I still have enough of these 
superb watches to satisfy those who order promptly. Don't 
wait until the last day the offer is open. Remember, this 
watch is guaranteed to be the genuine ‘‘Illinois” that brings 
highest cash prices in jewelry stores. Here's the chance for every man to 
own a really fine time-piece. Think of a genuine “Illinois” made by the 
Illinois Watch Co. of Springfield, Il. _17-jewel movement, 20-year gold- 
filled case, and only $13.75, on easy credit terms of $1 a month. 


$1 Month | Price *132 


17 FINE JEWELS. GUARANTEED 25 
The aaa asco in this YEARS. We send you a 
bgceagene Algetds guaranteed certificate with 
els, which means perfect this watch that positively 
running qualities. Will guarantees it for 25 years 
give as good service as service. Think ofa watch 
the highest-priced watch sold for only $13.75 that 
you could buy. is positively guaranteed 

for almost alifetime ofuse- 


20-YEAR GOLD- FILLED 
Case is a beauty, made fulness. No watch selling 
for $100 or more is any 


in open-face style, with 

handsomely engraved more perfect time-keeper. 

back. It is warranted for Anyone who knows watch- 
es will tell you that the 


20 years. Being screw- 
back and bezel, it is posi- “Tllinois” is famous for 


tively dust-proof. a f time-keeping qualities. 


Carry this Watch on Thirty Days’ Free Trial 


We pay the express charges and the watch comes to youin a handsome free box, as illustrated. 


FREE! We blish a large and beau USE THIS COUPON! 


tiful Christmas catalog o 


: © everything that is good in : SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO. | 
jewelry, watches, diamonds all sold on liberal } 3575 Wall Street, Chicago 
credit terms with a year to pay for what you want, { é ESItn tec eel ! 
We can save you money on anything im jewelry, and | , Tenclose first payment of 81.0 for which send | 
you should have this catalog ‘before selecting your X1277, described in your advertisement. If I 
Christmas gifts. Just write us a postal and sav. : keep itl will pay $1 each month until $13.75 has 
eee eee eee eee ofthese Jittnots | been paid. If Treturn it within thea0-day trial 
charge.” But, ‘ : thes ; been paid. It eot-das 
watches at this wonderfnl price, don't wait for the | Period you are to send me back my $1.00, 


talog but order on the coupon. i i 
eee, B SSC Cool cere ae Pico eee tr eee rere ear 


Spievel Mau Stem@ = 


3575 Wall Street, Chicago, Ill. sor Box 3 


Three Generations 
of the Vose family have made the art of manufacturing Vose Pianos 
their life-work. For J years they have developed their 
instruments with such honesty of construction and materials, and 
with such skill, combined with true artistic ideals, that the Vose Piano 
of today is generally known as the piano for the American home. 
Their new Grand is the climax of their achievement, wonderful in 
tone, action, and general construction. It attracts both the ear and 
the eye, and is the finishing touch in adding refinement to the home. 


APRIL 1914 


Columbia Grafonola 
[4 “Leader” | 
% Price $75—Easy Terms | 


f 
Vernon Castle 


Originator of the Castle Walk and many 
other modern dances endorses the new 


Columbia 
Dance Records 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
Gentlemen:— 

“I want to congratulate you on the excellent dance 
records you have recently issued; they are the best I have 
heard. I am using a Columbia ‘Grand’ Grafonola and 
Columbia records at Castle House where they are attracting 
extraordinary attention. The records are played in perfect 
dance time and are frequently encored by our patrons.” 


Ol oes C actt, 


Our dance records Tango, Hesitation, Boston, 
One-Step, Castle Walk, Innovation, Maxixe, Two-Step 
and even the plain waltz—are rehearsed, judged 
and O.K’d by the highest authority in this country 
on modern dancing— Mr. G. Hepburn Wilson, M.B. 
The result is a wonderful series of records absolutely 
authentic and correct, played by full band or orches- 
tra with great brilliance and splendid tone volume. 
200 couples can dance to any one of them. 


Have your dealer play some of these 
dances over for you. It costs you noth- 
ing and he’ll be glad to do it. 


Important Notice 


All Columbia Records can be used on 
your disctalking machine (if any stand- 
ard make). 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 


New York Toronto 
Box D365 Woolworth Bldg. 365-367 Sorauren Ave. 


Manufacturers of the Dictaphone 


Prices in Canada plus duty 
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The only G f- a FE e b 
solution: et @-0¢@ er jo 
Are you “‘trying to make both ends meet’’ on a small, unsatisfactory salary? Are you one of the 
thousands of energetic, capable men whose days are we in work not suited to their natural talents? 
Then read this great offer of the American School of Correspondence, a school in 
every sense of the word—chartered under the same laws as your state university: The American 
School offers to bring the training you need right into your own home—advise you what studies 
to take up to increase your Prevent rag PY it you how 
you can prepare yourself for abetter job. After you become j 
one of our students we’ll keep on advising and coaching Your Opportunity Coupon 
you—then if you can’t get a better job yourself, we'll get one JaNEPe heeea rt epee atemesoees 


st one and mail the coupon now 
for you. Isn’t this a wonderful offer? Don’t you think it 
worth while to try? Then sign and mail this coupon. 


Training solves salary troubles 


The American School was established fifteen years ago to help just 
such men as you— men who want a better education—men who have ambi- 
tion — men who have brains but cannot afford to leave home to get the train- 
ing they want and need, | 

Sign the coupon now—get our complete bulletin absolutely free of | 
charge. Even if you don’t take a course right away it will pay you to write 
and find out how much we can help you— how easy it is to get the training ! 
and how little it will cost. 


merican School! 


of Correspondence, Chicago. USA. 


leetrical Engineer 
lee. Light & Power Supt. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers, 
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“VASQUEZ THREW ME, AS HE HALF-TURNED ME OVER, A SATANIC 


SMILE OF RECOGNITION” Jen is a Frontispiece. 
THE HUNTING DOWN OF VASQUEZ 00. eae . Richardson 503 
Illustrations by Thomas Somerfield, and from Photographs. Canl'S. nue 
“RED FAGEN” eis ea mé ry aie oy ae eee in George 
Illustrations by E. S. Hodgson. i Ceptaie Ee Deak 312 
A CYCLING TOUR THROUGH CENTRAL AFRICA—Il. .... Frank H. Melland, F.Z.3., 
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Illustrations by Arch, Webb. 
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Illustrations from Photographs, 


ODDS AND ENDS... ase oe os Ses oe on From all parts of the World 597 
Illustrations from Photographs. 


The Editor invites Travellers, Explorers, Tourists, Missionaries, and others to send in any curious or remarkable photographs they may 
have. For these, and for True Stories of Adventure, liberal payment will be made according to the value of the material. Every narrative 
must be STRICTLY TRUE IN EVERY DETAIL, and a wriTTEN STATEMENT TO THIS EFFECT must be furnished. The author must 
also, if possible, fyrnish portraits of the leading character or characters (even if it be himself), together with any other available photographs 
and portraits of places, persons, and things which in any way heighten the realism and actuality of the narrative. All MSS. should be 
typewritten. Every care will be taken of contributions, but the Editor cannot be held responsible for accidental loss or dama; All 
communications should be plainly addressed to the Editor, Wing Wortp Macazing, 8, Southampton Street, London, W.C., Enj 

The American Edition of THz Wipe Wortp MaGaztne is published monthly for Newnes, Led., of London, by The {International 
News Company, 83-85 Duane Street, New York City. Price 10 ognts. “Yearly subscription, #129 post free Subscriptions may be 
commenced at any time. Entered as second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Ofice,” 2, 1899. Entered as second-class 
matter at the Post Office Department, Ottawa, 


Shrewd Investors Are Buying 


$100 high grade Railroad and Industrial bonds (Tax exempt! 
at the present low prices to get the larger income—an 

BONDS 3% anticipate the advance in market value, 
We offer an exceptionally strong list of these bonds for cash 
down, or on our partial payment plan of easy monthly payments. 
You own the bonds and receive the income while completing 

to7 
5% t0 7% the payments. 


Interesting Free Booklet No. 22 z & 


will tell you about this easy way to invest even a small sur- 
plus from time to time, and why it is good judgment to 


buy now. Send your address for Booklet No. 22. 32 Broadway, New York City 
| 
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!Marie Antoinette 


The illustration herewith shows Marie Antoinette, 
Queen of France, led to the guillotine. It is said 
her hair turned white in a single night as a result of 
the mental anguish to which she was subjected. 
This scene was the culmination of tragedies during 
the Reign of Terror of the French Revolution, This 
period contains more of dramatic interest than any other in 


s history. It wa 
5 born dominatec 


tion is by America’ 's Great Historian, Dr.John C ia ark Ridpath, 


|Six Thousand Years of History 


Ridpath, the historian, takes the reader back 
to the very beginning of civilization and traces 
j man's career down through the long highway of 
time, through the rise and fall of empires and 
nations. He coversevery race and every nation, 
and holds the reader spellbound by his wonderful 


eloquence. Nothing more interesting or inspiring has 
ten, If you would know the history of mankind, 
or princ forliberty,every 
y achie 


Ridpath’s History ‘ & World 


Ve will name our special low price and easy terms of payment and mail 
om, beautiful free sample pages to all who mail us the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, 


write name ad address plainly, and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work 
is done, but his widow derives her support from the royalty on this History, and to print our low price broadcast for 
the sake of more quickly selling the sets at our disposal would cause great injury to future sales. Mail the coupon now, 


e, 
ement 


We will mail ~ = i " . MISTORY 
free a beautiful | oF Ta ; 4 ere WOntD 
46-page book PA B 
on history to 
every reader 
who mails us the 
coupon. It con 

tains Dr. Rid- 
path's Race 
Chart, the best 
map of the F 

ama Canal ev 
printed, 

traits of 


Nine Splendid Volumes. 4000 Pages, 2000 Splendid Ilustrations. Here Are the Contents: 
Volume I. Egypt, Chaldiea, Assyria, Media, Babylonia, Persia. Age of Monarchy. 

Volume II. Parthia, Greece, Macedonia, Alexander the Great. Age of Literature and Art. 
Volume III. Rome—the Kingdom; the Republic; the Empire. Julius Cresar, Birth o} 


the Christ. Constantine, Cleopatra, “Age of Imperialism. coueon 
Volume IV. Barbarian Ascendancy, Mohammedan Ascendancy, Saladin, Charlemagne, >) ——— 
Feudal Ascendancy, the Crusades. Dark Ages of the World _ Western 
Volume V- England, the Magna Charta, France, Germany, Italy, Spain and Newspaper 
ern Europe. Discovery of New World, Thirty Years’ War, the Reformation. s 


of Voyage and Discovery. 
Volume VI. The English Revolution, Oliver Cromwell, Frederick the Great, Colom. /& 
zation of America, War of American Independence, the French Revolu- vy 
tion, Napoleon Bonaparte. Age of Revolution. 

Volume VIL. t 

Britata, Sepoy Re! ‘ full particulars of your special 
vention and Progr ‘S/ offer v0 Wide World readers. 
Volume VIII. Un $ , Germany, 

The New Empire, the Crimean War, I Turkey. er Euro- 
pean Stat! Canada, South Ame a, Japan and Australia 
Age of Industry and Commerce. 
Volume IX. The close of the 
Century, bringing the History of Al 


he Dawn of the XXth 
»wn to date, 
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Finish This Story for 
Yourself— 


The girl got $6 a week and was lonely. “Piggy”—you can 
imagine his kind—was waiting downstairs. He knew where 

p t) champagne and music could be had. But that night she didn’t 
(<3 go. That was Lord Kitchener's doing. But another night? 


O. HENRY 


tells about it in this story, with that full knowledge of women, 
with that frank facing of sex, and that clean mind that have 
endeared him to the men and women of the land. 

From the few who snapped up the first edition at $125 a set before 
it was off the press, to the 50,000 who have eagerly sought the beautiful 
volumes offered you here—from the stylist who sits among his books to 
the man on the street—this whole nation bows to O. Henry—and hails 
him with love and pride our greatest writer of stories. 

This is but one of the 274 stories, in 12 big volumes, 
you get for 25 cents a week, if you send the. coupon. 


KIPLING “ 


Given Away 


‘Never was there an offer like this. Not only do you get your 274 
O. Henry stories in 12 volumes at less than others paid for one volume 
of the first edition, but you get Kipling’s best 179 short stories and 
poems and his long novel — without paying acent. Youget 18 
volumes, packed with love and hate and laughter—a big shelf 
full of handsome books. 


Send the Coupon Send Coupon and you will understand Y 

and you will un- as never before why other nations are 
derstand why O. going wild over him. 

Henry is hailed as oto universes are plansiag Oe 
er oe eed 


place in literature; why theatrical 
firms are vying for rights to drama- 
tize his stories; why pewepepere all 
> siics Ameren ‘sGreatestStory-Tel- Cal offedng ble sume, for 
7 \er;” “The 20¢ tury Haroun. 
Rashid who tales you to every corer fhe right to reprint his 


of his beloved Bagdead—New York.” 


Send the Coupon Without Money 


You get both sets free on approval. If you don’t 
laugh and cry over them—if you don’t read and re- 
read and love them—send them back. Otherwise 

25 cents a week pays for them all. Don’t wait— 
send the coupon today. This offer is too good to 
last. It’s only the avalanche of disappointed 
letters that made us extend it this long. 
Send the coupon today—and be glad. 


Review of Reviews Co., 30 Irving Place, New York 


Tenderloin;” 


$1 per month for 15 months for 
O. Henry set only and retain 
the Kipling set without charge. 
Otherwise I will, within ten days, 
return both sets at your expense. 


1 dirs 
proredc Livorte bindlag: Fora ectol his ox 
a fav vine fora set 
urious binding,change rtbbee tease bove to 18mos. 
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REDUCED ONE HALF 


In Thickness and Weight—-The India-Paper Edition 


Webster’s 


New International 


New from Cover to Cover 
Think of the advantages of having 


This New Creation 
The MERRIAM WEBSTER 


~ of nearly 3,000 pages, with type matter equivalent 
to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia, within the limits of 
a single volume! Only 234 inches thick, in Rich, 
Full Red Leather Binding, with Gilt Top. 
will be 


—>1914 ATLAS ie FREE 


to the readers of The Wide World Magazine who take 
advantage of the offer here made to 


Deliver for $1.00 


and easy payments thereafter of only a few cents a week, 

either the India Paper or Regular Edition in full Red 

Leather Binding (in United States and Canada) 
————— 


India-Paper Edition ==> 


, Printed on thin, opaque, strong, expensive India Paper 
just imported for this edition. It has an excellent printing 
surface, resulting in remarkably clear impressions of type 
and illustrations. What a satisfaction to own the new 
Merriam Webster in a form so light and so convenient to 
use! This edition is one half the thickness and weight of the 
regular edition. Size 12% in. x 94 in. x 24 in. Weight 7}¢ Ibs. 


Regular-Paper Edition==> 


Printed on strong book paper of the highest quality. 
Size 12% in, x 9% in. x Stein Weight 16 Ibs. ‘Both Editions 
are printed from the same plates indexed. 

Over 400,000 Vocabulary Terms, and in addition, 
12,000 Dicgraghical Names, nearly 30,000 Geographi> 
cai Subjects, besides thousands of other References. 
Nearly 3,000 Pages. Over 6,000 Illustrations. 

The only dictionary with ‘the New Divided Page, 
characterized as ““A stroke of Genius.” 


THE ATLAS 


“To have this work in the home is 
like sending the whole family to college.” 


(3° —s- Tothose who respond Home Office (Coupon) 
at once we will send) gq & ¢, MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


a copy of ‘Dictionary Wrinkles,” 


Please send me, free of all obligation or ex- 


Is the 1914 ‘“‘New Ref 
Atlas of the World,” c 
ing nearly 200 pages, with 128 
pages of maps, Leautifully 
printed in colors, with mar- 
ginal reference indexes, besides 
illustrated description of PAN- 
AMA CANAL, all _hand- 
somely bound in red cloth, size 


104 x 1356. 


containing an amusing ‘*Test in 
Pronunciation” (with key) entitled 
“The Americanization of Carver,” 
and also a ‘*Red Facsimile Book- 
let” of interesting questions with 
reference to the answers. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Publishers of Genuine Webster 
Dictionaries for 70 years. 


ense, a copy of “*Test in, Pronunciation,” also 
‘Red Facsimile Booklet,” with specimen pages 
of India and regular paper and special terms 
on your WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE free Atlas 
offer on the “Webster's NEW International 
Dictionary.” 


Name........-..++-+ 


Address. 
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This Handsome 
Watch Fob 


FREE 


You like to HUNT and FISH. 
Then surely you will enjoy the 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
Magazine, with its 160 richly 
illustrated pages, full to over- 
flowing with interesting stor- 
ies and valuable information 
about guns, fishing tackle, 
camp-outfits—the best places 
to go for fish and game, and a 
thousand and one valuable 
“How to” hints for Sportsmen, 
The NATIONAL SPORTS. 


MAN is just like a big camp- 
fire in the woods where thou- 


sands of good fellows gather 
once a month and spin stirring 
1B yarns about their experiences 
with rod, dog, rifle 
and gun. 
Special Offer 
Mail us 25c In stamps or 
coin for a 8 month's 
trial subscription to the 
NATIONAL SPORTS- 
MAN and we will send 
you absolutely 
Free of Charge 
One of these Handsome 
Ormula Gold Watch 
Fobs with russet leather 
strap 


Don't Delay—Send your order Today, 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 80 Federal Street, Boston, Mass, 


FREE 


Handsome Photogravure 
Art Posters in Sepia 
Brown on heavy white 
stock 19x10 with one 
year’s subscription to the 


Baseball 


Magazine 


$1.50 per year. 
Canadian $2.00. 


Published the year round. 
On sale rotb of the month, 


r 15¢ per copy at 
Z INGS _ all News Dealers. 
Sample Copy sent FREE on request, 


Send us 2c (stamps or coin) and we will mail you pre- 
paid one of these Art Posters and a Sample Copy. If, 
after reading sample copy, you decide to subscribe, you 
need only send $1.25 additional for a year’s subscription. 
WRITE AT ONCE. This offer may be withdrawn 
without notice. 


B, B. Magazine Co., 70 5th Ave,, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 25c. for which send me art 
poster and sample copy of B. B. Magazine. with the 
understanding if I subscribe for one year, I need only 
send $1.25 additional. 


Waa seese sxe 02: 55s ca sagas SB brestierse aisasetines seseyct 


GUY nsec caveveress sscestesiisess Stal@jccaaues 


We Teach You By 
Mailand inCLASS 
AI Start today to capit lize your 
A you rer wist sat ine or 
Present’ on. Our 


ealth and 

enty three millions of 

eople in America believe in Drug= 
ese Healing. People have learned 
from experience that health does 
not come in bottles, Every town 
and hamlet in the eons 7. neous 

rain 


a 
Doctor of 
Chiropra 

tic. Bethe § 
£ it in 


| munity. 
Get the ad- 


early start. 
It'sa chance 


We Send You Free 
recap pce 

st 
names and addresses 


This Book Free on request. : 4 ‘A book everybody mente, 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CHTROPRACTI 
Dept. 27 1553 W. Madison Street, BA CTreago, TL 


SEND FOR YOUR: 
FREE COPY TODAY 


Modern Electrics & Mechanics 


The big 148-page illustrated monthly 
magazine that tells you how to make 
flying machines, wireless sets, motors, 
engines, home furniture, models, ete. 
Invaluable to everyone who uses tools 
or is interested in mechanics or elec- 
trics. Profusely illustrates and de- 
scribes these subjects in a style you 
will easily understand and enjoy. 

The only magazine of its kind in the 
world. 15 cents per copy on news 
stands, $1.50 per year by subscription. 

To acquaint new readers with this 
big, distinctive illustrated magazine, we 
will send a sample copy free on request. 

A postal will do, 


Send for your copy NOW. 
MODERN ELECTRICS & MECHANICS 
817 Reliance Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers, 
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25 
CENTS 


WILL BRING YOU THE 


Amateur Photographer’s 


Weekly 
FOR THE NEXT 


3 | 
MONTHS 


That means that you will get 13 copies of 
a photographic journal that is written 
from the point of view of the beginner in 
phgrogtaDhy: 

You will find more features in the Ama- 
teur Weekly than in any other magazine you 
ean buy for $1.50 per year. Cash prize 
competitions are offered every week, 
articles that you can easily understand and 
which will tell you how you can avoid wast- 
ing plates and paper, a Print Exchange, 
many illustrations accompanied by full data, 
Ye Olde Curiositie Shoppe, and many other 
features. 

When you send a print in for competition 
and want to know ae it compares with 
other prints sent in, we send you a rating 
card, judging the print-for Composition, 
Pictorial Quality, ete., so that you can find 
out where your faults lie and improve them. 
With the new year other features are to be 
inaugurated of like value to the amateur 
who wants to improve his photographic 
work. 

We send no sample copies, because the 
value of a magazine cannot be judged from 
one copy. 25 cents is a small sum and 
invested in a three months’ trial subscrip- 
tion to the Amateur you will find it return 
ahundredfold. Send it to-day. 

A three moths’ trial subscription 
In Canada ... 


Regular subscr 
In Canada... 


Check, U. S. stamps, money order, coin, 
any convenient form of remittance 


The 
Amateur Photographer’s 


Weekly 
Business and Editorial Offices 
Euclid Avenue and East 9th Street 
Press Rooms, 832 Huron Road 
CLEVELAND, - - - OHIO 


—right in your own home, or anywhere— while retainin; 
your present position and salary; and, todo this, you wi 
need to devote but one or two hours a day (your spare 
time) for a few months—to conscientious study under 
ourguidance. 

This new profession of Physcultopathy—as successfully 
practiced by our graduates, by virtue of the Title of 


DOCTOR OF PHYSCULTOPATHY 


which we confer—is firmly established as the coming profes- 
sion of the age, being founded upon common sense methods of 
health treatment, eaplies with the necurate skill which we in- 
struct you to employ. pragless palntess, harmless, and with- 
out “operations” of any sort—Physcultopathy is fast becoming 
RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE 
oy Intelligent people of every class, as superior to all forms 
of so-called “medical treatment”’ based, as these admittedly are, 
upon use of poisonous drugs and chemicals. And it supplies to 
its practitioners (our graduates) 


PLEASANT, DIGNIFIED WORK 

of the most honorable, congenial andremunerative character. 

Why not be a PROFESSIONAL MAN—and get away from 
the tiresome routine of counter, desk, time-clock, and long work- 
hours? You can open your own offices, for professional work 
in Physcultopathy,almoat anywhere you may wish to locate. 
This glorious new profession makes ‘‘a piace inthe world” for 
YOU—opens before you unequaled opportunity for personal 
advancement and large profits. 

Doctors of Ebyecaltcpathy (graduates of the Bernarr 
MacF adden, College of Physcultopathy easily earnincomes of 


$5,000 TO $10,000 PER YEAR 
—after they have built up a practice in their chosen community— 
seldom make incomes of Jess than $1,500, the first year, 

YOU can achieve this same success, But START NOW. 
Our THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL Home Study Course in 
Physcultopathy is clear,concise,easy of mastery—requires 
no college education or'special training. Course consists of 
92 lessons, test reviews,and unlimited Individual,personal 
instruction, And to’each student enrolling for ‘this great 
Course, there is NOW being given—for a short time only 


A Great 10-Volume Library 
BY BERNARR MACFADDEN 

(the recognized authority on Physical Culture) 

‘Tuition for Course,payable in easy Installments,to meet your 
requirements; full Resident Post-Graduate Courae, withe 
out extra expense;your success ASSURED under our expert 
instruction and guidance. We place every graduate ina re- 
munerative location, as soon as he or she has received our 
‘Title and Diploma conferring ,the right, to, practice Physculto- 
pathy. We have today, on our “waiting list," more than 100 
Pood:paying locatiana fer our Dortons twhics we are anes 
to fill, Let us place YOU in one of these, 


MAIL, TODAY, THIS COUPON ¢#~ 
and we will send you, at once, our big, handsomely 
illustrated prospectus, FRE Hing all about 
this wonderful, new, established of health o es 
treatment—Physcultopathy—its wonderful @&” gs" 
possibilities—the great, successes already 
Won’ by our graduates—the glorious op-" @SSAroe Sy 


rtunity awaiting YOU; also our SPE- 
ae Ca he See 
Het ae tell you, Malthe coupon, Winns Soar 
MACFADDEN COLLEGE 
of PHYSCULTOPATHY 
Box 2 Grand Blvd,, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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20 Handsome Volumes 


'HESE twenty volumes contain a thrilling 
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By Miuhlbach 
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| 10,000 Delightful Pages 


count of the great crisis in the history of 


Germany, France, England, Russia, Switzerland, Austria, Holland, Prussia and 


Fig during two hundred years of startling events. 


Here are historical romances in the truest sense— 
strong, stirring stories, full of human interest; and they 
are good history as well, describing graphically the 
famous characters and the greatest events of European 
history. 
A Panorama of European History. 
@ No other set of books published portrays so faithfully 
the social, political and religious life of the times they 
describe. All classes are represented just as they loved 
and hated, thought and acted. 
The wonderful interest and historical value 

of these great romances is indicated by this list —_- 
of 20 splendid titles. 
@ “Napoleon and Blucher,”**Louisa of Prussia,”"and‘‘Fred- 
erick the Great and His Family” are wonderful historical 
documents. More than two hundred and fifty historical 
references are found in the footnotes of these three volumes, 
Art Cloth Binding. Photogravure Illustrations. 
@ The volumes are bound in Combination Art Cloth; red 
morocco-grained cloth backs and green silk cloth sides, 
Titles anda special design are stamped on the back in 

ure gold. The photogravure illustrations are a special 
seek Sy The subjects are of rare historical interest, 
selected from the celebrated ‘‘Hapsburg Collection.” The 
volumes are 734 by 5 inches. 
SPECIAL APPROVAL OFFER 
i 

Sign and mail the attached coupon and we will send yor 

ress paid, for examination, a complete set of Muhlbach’s 

istorical Romances in 20 splendid volumes, 
Little Monthly Payments. 


e: 
Hi 


If the books are satisfactory to you, remit the small ; 


monthly payments until the special price is paid. If the 
books are not satisfactory, return them at our expense, 


Sign and mail the coupon to-aay. 


W. R. CALDWELL & COMPANY 
878 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Titles of Mahlbach’s 


Historical Romances 


Napoleon and the Queen of Prussia 
The Empress Josephine 
Napoleon and Blucher 
Queen Hortense 
Marie Antoinette and Her Son 
Prince Eugene and His Times 
The Daughter of an Empress 
Joseph II. and His Court 
Frederick the Great and His Court 
Frederick the Great and Family 
Berlin and Sans Souci 
Goethe and Schiller 
The Merchant of Berlin 
Louisa of Prussia snd Her Times 
Old Frits and the New Era 
Andreas Hofer 
Mohammed Ali and His House 
Henry VIlI.and Catharine Parr 
Youth of the Great Elector 
Reign of the Great Elector 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


| W.R. Caldwell & Company WiW.. 14 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Please send me, express paid, for examina> 
jon, one complete set, Muhibach’s Historie 
cat Romances, 20 volumes, Combination. Art 
loth binding. 
It the books are satisfactory, I will send you 
1,00 within 10 days and §2.00 per month for 
#11 months. 
{If the books are not satisfactory, I will return 
Them within 10 days at your expense. 


OSINB®MAAYWHH 
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* For % Morocco binding change 11 to 34. 


Eindly wenotion this magasine when writing to advertisers. 
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‘ FINAL DATE FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS | 
| BEFORE THE ADVANCE IN PRICE | A) 
WILL BE MAY 28rH 
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The two old sayings which preach promptness, 


66 . ° ° . a 
Strike while the iron is hot” 4 
“Make hay while the sun shines,” take it for granted that every one 
knows how soon iron cools and how soon rain comes. But some 
people are surprised when the spirit of these adages is expressed 
in the suggestion that it would be judicious to purchase the new 


Encyclopaedia Britannica today. 


End of the 
Direct Sale 
to the Public 


HE public 
has been ob- 
serving, with 


satisfaction, month 
after month, that the 
price of the work is 
very moderate, and 
that the system of 
partial payments 
makes it easy for 
almost anybody to 
obtain the work. 


THE FAMOUS INDIA PAPER EDITION 


Each volume (1000 pages) but 1 inch thick, Bound 
in Full Flexible Sheepskin 


Price to be $29 
to $50 More 


No More 
Monthly Pay- 
ments 


O many pur- 
chasers—more 
than 60,000— 


have already made 
their hay, and they 
have had so much to 
say about its excel- 
lence, that sunny 
weather is taken as 
a matter of course. 
On the contrary, it 
is exceptional. 


Plain rules of business, as inexorable as the laws of nature, make it inevitable that the terms 
upon which the new Encyclopaedia Britannica will be sold after the next few weeks shall be such 
as to yield a profit commensurate with the very large investment ($1,500,000) which the production 
of this new summary of all human knowledge necessitated. 


It could not have been so good a book as it is if it 
had been made with so small a capital investment as to 
warrant its being permanently sold on the present terms. 

Those who purchase the book later, instead of 
availing themselves of the present opportunity, will 
pay from $29 to $50 more than the present low prices, 
and will pay that higher price in cash. 


When the haymaker neglects the chance the brief 
sunshine gives him, he is at any rate indulging himself 
by postponing hard work. But the reader who defers 
the acquisition of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica is, for 
some time, denying himself the use of the most delight- 
ful and the most serviceable of books—foregoing a 
pleasure that may be his today. 


On the last page of this notice stands the order form. A name inscribed in the space 
striking 


provided for it there is a name added to those who are, at the present moment, 


while the iron is hot and Sankt ne hay while oe sun i decens 


NEW. YORK, 120 West 32d Sait 
(Sixth Floor 
PHILADELPHIA. 348 Drexel Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


TORONTO . 
Monadnock: Bldg. 


Paice Gas Bldg. 
Kent Bldg. 


Licitacsdincaal 


SHAAN 


THE MEANING of the CHANGE—Why the Price of the 


ANY readers, when they see this an- 
nouncement for the first time, will 
wonder why the sale, direct to the 

public, of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica is to 
be discontinued, why the instalment system is to 
be abandoned, and why the price is at the same 
time to be increased. These three queries are vir- 
tually the same, and may be condensed into one: 
“Why should it suddenly be made much more 
difficult for the average man to obtain the book?” 

The question is quite justified. The reader 
is not asking a grocer how he buys and sells 
sugar, but asking those who have assumed the 
grave responsibility of controlling an educational 
work of undeniable usefulness to all English- 
speaking people, and who are virtually in the 
position of trustees or custodians, why they find 
it necessary to increase its price and impose 
new conditions of sale. 

In the first place, these custodians are in the 
unusual position of having created the property 
they are administering. Only a little while ago, 
the words in the book were unwritten, the 
thoughts not formulated; the paper was flax in 
the fields, the leather on the backs of flocks. 


MARKING THE BOOK 
A Great Responsibility 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica has been, for 
nearly a century and a half, of great service in 
the dissemination of useful knowledge, and by 
all intelligent Americans has been regarded 
with genuine pride. But it is not a perennial. 
Each edition must in the course of years be re- 
placed by a better one. The advance of 
knowledge effected by a new generation, the 
new events, and the new view of old events 
must be adequately represented. And the tax- 
payer does not assume the task of providing 
the money to make and distribute a new edition 
of this indispensable book. 

The task involves two risks—one moral and 
one financial: 

If an unscholarly or inaccurate edition were 
made, its undertakers would be justly execrated 
by the public. And if they do their work well 
and in accordance with the high standard of 
preceding editions, they are entitled to such 
recognition as the press, the general public, 
and also the foremost educational authorities 
accorded to the editorial staff upon the appear- 
ance of the new 11th edition. 


SELLING THE BOOK 

An Enormous Investment 
The financial risk is very great—nowadays 
much greater than when the book was smaller; 
when the volumes were issued one by one and 
sold for cash, at the rate of one or two a year. 


The contents of the 11th edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica (40,000 articles, 44,000,000 
words) were prepared, at an expense of 
$1,500,000, as an undivided whole, so that all 
the volumes are of uniform date. While this 
radical departure from previous methods en- 
abled the editors to make a much better Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica than ever before, it was 
the most expensive method, but the public 
was bound to reap the benefit of it. In fact, 
it is not too much to say that the whole world 
of scholarship in the first instance, and the 
reading public in general, are under a lasting 
obligation, in that a vast sum was paid out to 
make the Encyclopaedia Britannica a more prac- 
tical work of reference than ever before and one 
more convenient to use—and it was then sent to 
any subscriber who paid only $5.00 with his order. 

This trifling initial payment is a mere frac- 
tion of the manufacturing cost—quite apart 
from the literary cost and the cost of selling— 
in respect of each set that goes out to subscrib- 
ers. It would not be beside the mark to state 
that at one time more than $4,000,000 was 
locked up in the new Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
To recover these various costs would be a matter 
of years, inasmuch as every set delivered to 
subscribers on the deferred payment system 
would automatically call for an ever-increasing 
capital outlay, and would entail enormous finan- 
cial responsibilities. 


THE PLAN OF SALE 
In Two Periods 


Such being the conditions of the problem, it was 
solved by the adoption of a plan of sale, which would 
assure a swift recognition and appreciation of the book 
while it was new. It was determined that there should 
be two distinct periods of distribution: 

First, a rapid sale on monthly payments and at a 
low price,—direct to the public. 

Second, a slow but steady sale through agents and 
booksellers, for cash payment, at a higher price. 

It was foreseen that the first sale would not yield 
a fair percentage of profit. So far, it would not be, 
commercially speaking, “good business.” It would in- 
volve the heavy interest charges and the large organiza- 
tion which attend selling for instalments. To continue 
indefinitely that system would make the investment in 
paper, printing, and binding so great that the operation 
would become unwieldy. But the instalment sale 
would create a demand for the book which could not 
be satisfied at the time; and that demand would after- 
ward be satisfied by a prolonged sale under ordinary 
book-selling conditions, at the higher price and at a 
substantial profit. 

That was the method originally arranged for the 
sale of the new edition. The first of the two periods 
of sale, now nearly at an end, has already justified the 
expectation that it would quickly establish the reputation 
of the 11th edition in all parts of the world. And, after 
this final subscription sale, anyone who wants the En- 
cyclopaedia Britanni¢a must buy-it and pay for it as he 
buys and! pays)/for ‘any other ‘book—but it will cost 
him from $29.00 to $50.00 more, according to the binding. 
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New ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Must Be Raised 


ORDER NOW—AND AVOID DELAY IN DELIVERY 


Immediate delivery of complete sets can be guaranteed in the case of orders 
that shall be received promptly. The stock now on hand will, it is believed, 
be sufficient to meet temporary requirements. But it is obviously impossible 
to anticipate the actual demand for the Encyclopaedia Britannica consequent 
upon the impending change in the method of sale and the increase in price. 
The demand for wheat, for steel rails, for boots and shoes, or any other staple 
product, is known within reasonable approximation from year to year. 

But no one can foretell the probable sale of an indispensable book. The wide 
publicity given to the announcement of the withdrawal of the monthly pay- 
ment privilege and the advance in the price has been followed by an increase 
of 125 per cent in the daily sales. Should this continue, another printing of the 
work will prove to benecessary. The printing of a comparatively small edition 
of 5,000 sets (145,000 volumes) requires the uninterrupted running of 16 cylinder 
presses for a period of six months. India paper, furthermore, is only supplied 
by one mill, while the production of the skins for binding will involve a contract 
for leather far beyond the ordinary demands upon the leather manufacturers. 

Will it be necessary for the publishers to print the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
again before the present sale ends? How many more sets will be required before 


May 28th, whem the sale will be closed? 


These are gosstions which cannot be answered now—and they can only 
ithin the next few weeks by subscribers themselves. 

Those who make use of the order form accompanying this notice will be 
sure of prompt delivery. But prompt delivery cannot be guaranteed beyond a 
certain number of orders, and subscribers who delay sending their orders until 
May, may be informed that they will have to wait until October or November 


be answered wii 


before the books will reach them. 


A CLEARING HOUSE OF 
AND 


MODERN 
ACHIEVEMENT 


SOLID MAHOGANY 


e measurements: 19 
wid 10 inches 
85inches high. Price, $8, 
2 monthly payments of $5. 


THOUGHT, KNOWLEDGE 


BOOKCASE 


r 


00, 


Through which the layman can pass his doubts and difficulties with the certain assurance that no 


reasonable demand for information will be dishonored. 
of the stress of life and the vast expansion of the world’s activ: 


Ie i 


8, to any man 


who wishes to be of his age and not merely in it 


The work has all the comprehen- 
siveness of an ideal library, the quick 
accessibility as to contents of an ordinary 
dictionary, and (in the convenient India 
paper, flexible leather-bound format) the 
unprecedented quality in a work of ref- 
erence gf being as easily handled as a 
magazine. 

Its necessity as a resource is measured 
by the helplessness of even the most learned 
man alive in the face of the vast complex 
of things knowable, and its value in use 
by the thoroughness with which every- 
thing that can possibly interest a civilized 
people has been traversed and indexed by 
the experts who wrote it. 


THE MOST USEFUL 


If every other book in the world were 
destroyed, it is not too much to say that, so 
far as essentials are concerned, it would be 
possible to reconstruct the human story 
from its pages, in which 1,500 representa- 
tive experts give an exhaustive account of 
all human achievement. 

Vast as is the sum of human knowledge, 
it is finite, and it has been found possible to 
exhaust its essential contents withinthecom- 
pass of 28,150 quarto pages of 1,5(4) words 
each, and at the same time to preserve 
an encyclopaedic arrangement by which, 
with the further aid of an index volume 
containing 500,000 references, any isolated 
item of information is instantly accessible. 


BOOK—and the Cheapest 


Beyond all question, the new Encyclopaedia Britannica is the most useful book in the 
world, and at the same time, considering its enormous variety of contents, the cheapest. 


The purchaser pays at the rate of $4.75 for a volume containing 1,501),(XM 


rds and 20) in- 


structive illustrations. It will still be—after this sale—a cheap book at $9.75 avolume. But 


L_~N A Favorite Binding 


Full Limp Velvet 
Suede 


The extreme flexibility of the suede-bound volumes is ensured by the use 
of a full limp, velvet-finished leather, corners rounded in Prayer-Book style. 


by that time the facil- 
ity of making small 
monthly payments of 
$5.00 (only 17 cents 
a day) will be dis- 
continued, and you 
will have to pay at 
the rate of $5.75 a 
volume, and pay the 
whole price in cash. 

Those who wish to 
complete their pay- 
ments in 4, 8 or 12 
months may do-so at 
very little more-than 
cash prices. 


an absolutely necessary book, in view 


Suede-bound set on horl- 


zontal shelves. Sold only 
with bookcase (included in 
price). : 
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i % $29 to $50 more than at present—will not be an extrava- i 
j { i gant price for the book, but it would be an extravagance } ! £ 
3 % for you to pay it needlessly, by neglecting this opportunity j : 
i H] ¢ to pay less. ° i j 
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NGS Achoice of four styles, Of these the dark red full morocco forms the handsomest 
~ addition to any library, worthy a collection of the most expensively-bound books. The 
leather is genuine African goat skin, full thickness of the hide; the greenish black sheepskin by its flexibility, 
the ease with which it is handled, and its comely appearance, has proved the most popular with the general public. 
The leather is of full thickness and shows the natural grain of the polished skin; the cloth binding, with stiff boards, 
is naturally the cheapest, but for a work likely to be used constantly for years, its durability cannot be guaranteed. 


There is also a beautiful binding, (India Paper) in full limp velvet suede, Prayer Book style, round comers, 


Form of Subscription for the LAST SALE on the 


Instal stem and Before the Price is Incr 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Co., 
120 West 32nd Street, New York. 
Please send me the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, rith edition, 29 volumes, 
published by The Cambridge University Press, of England. I enclose 


being (aot Pement) and I agree to send the second and all subsequent payments 
on the corresponding day of each following month until payment is complete, in accord- 
ance with the style of binding and the terms of payment indicated by the X I have placed 
in one of the squares below, showing my selection. It is agreed that I shall keep the 
books, but the title does not pass to me until the total amount has been paid. Terms, 
F.0.'B. New York. 

Please indicate style of binding desired by marking a cross X in one of the 
squares shown below. 


INDIA PAPER. 
Strongly recommended. especially in 
the Leather bindings. 


[J crores (ordinary covers). 
31 monthly payments of 


After this Sale these 
Prices will be 


£ $29.00 more, 
Ree . ae ie., 
ae, 3 $166.75 cash. 
Cash Price . . 3" 


(Foxe sueepskin ‘fexibte). 


37 monthly payments of $36.50 more, 
mo i. 


ey 


Cash Price . 2 1. 
FULL LIMP SUEDE 
(Prayer-Book Style). 
46 monthly payments of . 
be ‘i ee so . $45.00 more, 
2 “ eos : OED 
3 “ “65 $255.25 cash. 


47 monthly payments of $50.00 more, 
pe th j 


ie., 
“ Sete $267.50 cash. 


Cash Price 


WIDE-W— 1 
Name. 


Address. 


Occupation —_ 


If in business | 
add business address. \ 


If you wish to have a bookcase for the India paper impression, please mark a cross X 
in one of the squares shown below. . 
(1) Single tier. solid mahagany  @11.50 cash (or monthly payments of $5.00after 
payments for the book are completed). 


[al (2) Two tier, solid mahogany : $8.75 cash (or 2 monthly payments of $5.00 each). 


(Seo three preceding pages) 


gilt edges. The leather is of full thick- 
ness, and the color mole grey. The 
velvety surface offered by the natural 
nap of the leather is gratifying alike to 
the eye and the touch; having extreme 
flexibility, the backs may be folded 
against each other, and the volume may 
be doubled up and slipped into a coat 
pocket. (See photo on preceding page). 


INDIA PAPER 
DINARY PAPER 


——_—_—__———— ordinary 
compactness, flexibility, and lightness of 
the India paper edition, in its various 
bindings (occupying a cubic space of 
but 2 feet), immediately appealed to the 
general public. Of the (0,000. sets 
already bought, 91144% have been on 
India paper and only 84% (these being 
chiefly for public institutions) on ordin- 
ary paper, the same as that used for the 
old 9th Edition. 


AND OR: 


The extra- 


AN FORM 


is printed opposite. It should be cut 
off and mailed af once. The reader, 
unless he wishes to deny himself and, 
it may be, his children, the possession 
of the most wonderful book in the 
world, has before him a simple alter- 
native: 


ORDER 


He can purchase the new Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica NOW for $4.75 
a volume, and while the option of 
making monthly payments is still 
open to him. 


OR 


he can obtain the work LATER, from 
an agent or bookseller, for $166.7; 
cash, and proportionately higher 
prices in the leather bindings. 


Should you for any reason contem- 
plate purchasing the ordinary, or thick, 
paper impression, please write for a 
special order form. The present cash 
prices are Cloth $130.50 (to be increased 
$29.00), or 24 monthly payments of 
$5.00.~ Also botnd in Half-Morocco. 
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EVERY THIN MAN AND WOMAN 


This is an invitation that no thin man 
or woman can afford to ignore. We in- 
vite you to try a new treatment called 
“Sargol” that helps digest the food you 
eat—that hundreds of letters will prove 
puts good, solid flesh on people that 
are thin and under weight. 

How can “Sargol” do this? We will 
tell you. This new treatment is a scien- 
tific, assimilative agent for increasing 
cell growth, the very substance of which 
our bodies are made—putting red cor- 
puscles in the blood which every thin. 
person so sadly needs, strengthening the 
merves and putting the digestive tract 
in such shape that every ounce of food 
gives out its full amount of nourishment 
to the blood instead of passing through 
the system undigested and unassimil- 
ated. 

Women who never appeared stylish 
in anything they wore because of their 
thinness, men under weight or lacking 
in nerve force or energy, tell how they 
have been made to enjoy the pleasures 
of life—been fitted to fight life’s bat- 
tles, as never for years, through the use 
of “Sargol.” 

If you want a beautiful and well- 
rounded figure of which you can be just- 
ly proud—a body full of throbbing life 


and energy, write the Sargol Company, 


420-S Herald Bidg., Binghamton, N. 
Y., today, for soc. box “Sargol,” ab- 
solutely free, and use with every meal. 


But you say you want proof? Well, here 
you are. Here is the statement of those who 
have tried—been convinced—and wil: swear 
to the virtues of this preparation: 


REY. GEORGE W. DAVIS says: 

“T have made a faithful trial of the Sargol treatment 
and must say it has vrought to me new life and vigor. 
I have gained twenty pounds and now weigh 170 
pounds, and what is better, I have gained the days of 
my boyhood. It has been the turning point in my life.”” 

NIRS. A. 1. RODENHEISER writes: 

“T have gained immensely since I took Sargol, for I 
only weighed about 106 pounds when I began using it 
and now I weigh 180 pounds, so really this makes 
twenty-four pounds. I feel stronger and am looking 
better than ever before, and now I carry rosy cheeks, 
which is something I could never say before.” 

CLAY JOHNSON says: 

“Please send me another ten-day treatment. I am 
well pleased with Sargol. It has been the light of my 
life. Iam getting back to my proper weight again. 
When I began to take Sargol only weighed 138 

pounds, and now, four weeks later, [am weighing 

58 pounds and feeling fine.” 
FP. GAGNON writes: 

“Hereis my report since taking the Sargol treat 
ment. Iam a man 67 years of age, and was all run 
down to the very bottom. Thad to quit work, as I 
was so weak. Now, thanksto Sargol, I look like a 
newman. I gained 22 pounds with 23 days’ treat- 
ment. I can not tell you how happy I feel.” 

MRS, VERNIE ROUSE says: 
sree is certainly the grandest treatment I ever 
used. I took only two boxes of Sargol, My weight 
was 120 pounds and now I weigh 140 and feel better 
than I have for five years. Iam now as fleshy as I 
wantto be and shall certainly recommend Sargol, for 
it does just exactly what you say it will do,”” 


Full address of any of these people if you 
wish, 

Probably you are now thinking whether 
all this can be true. Stop it! “Sargol” does 
make thin people add flesh, but we don’t 
ask you to take our word for it. Write us 
today and we will send you absolutely free 
a 5oc. package for trial. 

Cut off coupon below and pin to your letter. 


COME, EAT WITH US AT OUR EXPENSE 


This coupon entitles any thin 


vertisement printed, above, and then put 10c in sta: 
ckage will be sent to you by return post. Address: 
amton, N. Y. Write your name and address pl 


b A rsonto one 50c package of Sargol, the concentrated Flesh Builder 
(provided you have never tried it.) and that 10c is enclosed to cover postage. packing. etc, 


Read our ad- 
ms in letter today, with coupon, and the full 50c 
‘he Sargol Company, 420-S, Herald Bldg., Bing- 


inly, and PIN THIS COUPON TO\WOUR LETTER. 
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But it’s different with the untrained man. His wages are small 
and uncertain, At the end of the month he often finds the pocket- 
book empty, with the landlord, grocer, butcher, baker, and other 
tradesmen clamoring for their money. 

It’s a serious problem—this big spending and little earning. Yet 
it needn’t worry YOU—for if you go about it in the right way you 
can easily increase your earning capacity far beyond your spending 
requirements— 

You’ve got natural ability—you know you 
have. The only difference between you and the 
man who is able to command a big salary is 
SPECIAL TRAINING—and this you can 
easily acquire through the practical home-study 
courses of the International Correspondence Schools. 

If you like your present work, stick to it—and train yourself for a 
job higher up. If you don’t like your work—if it offers you no chance 
for advancement—it’s a safe guess that you're in the wrong line. Look 
about you—and find out what work you do like—where your natural 
ability lies—and then let the I.C.S. train you along that line. 

You don’t have to leave home or give up your position to get this 


a 
Kindly mention this magazine when writing to adve: | > 
a Digitzed IBV e 
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training. No matter where you live, how old you are, or how little 
education you’ve had—if you can read and write and really want a 
better-paying job, the I.C.S. can train you for it right in your own home 
after working hours. 


For twenty-two years the I.C.S. have been helping men to solve this 
problem of little earning and big spending. Every month more than 400 I.C.S. 
students report promotions or increases in salary that have come asa direct 
result of I.C.S. training. What these 
men have done through the helpof the 
I.C.S. YOU can do. : 


° 


SOO e eee emer esereeeeseeeseseeeseses 


POCO SHS EEE ODEO OES 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 860, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without further obligation on my part, how I can 
Qualify for the position before which Imark X 


To learn how the I.C.S. can help 
you prepare for a better job just mark 
and mail the attached coupon, indicating 
the line of work you would like to follow. 
This won't obligate you in the least—but 
it will bring full particulars about the 
opportunity that’may be the means 
of changing your entire life. 


Mark andMail 
the Coupon TODAY 


* City 2 ee 
' MW ts se nSeesevecoeneesecenetovests 


Kindly mention this magasine when writing to advertisers. { _ 


Salesmanship Civil Service 
Electrical Engineer Railway Mail Clerk 
Electric Lighting Supt. Bookkeeping 

Electric Gar Running Stonography & Typewriting 
Electric Wireman Window Trimming 
Telephone Expert Show-Card Writing 
Architect Lettering and Sign Painting 
Building Contractor Advertising 
Architectural Draftsman | Commercial Ilustrating 
Structural Engineer Industrial Designing 
Concrete Construction Commercial 

Mechanical Engineer Automobile Running 
Mechanical Draftsman ‘Teacher 

Refrigeration Engineer English Branches 

Civil Engineer Good English for Every One 
Surveyor Agriculture 

Mine Superintendent Poultry Farming 

Metal Mining Plumbing& Steam Fitting 
Locomotive Fireman & Eng. | Sheet-Metal Worker 
Stationary Engineer Navigation nish 
‘Textile Manufacturing Languages French 
Gus Engines Chemist German 


Poe ee eeeeeseooseoces 


Name. 
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““EVERYBODY’S DOING IT’’—BUYING 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY, on CREDIT, 


YOU SAVE ONE-THIRD 


v 
These are our Big Leaders— always fashionable, 
always worn by lovers of artistic jewelry. Let ua 
send you any of these handsome pieces, or any article 
shown in our Catalog, for your examination and ap- 


proval ‘charges prepaid by us. If eatisfact- 


of purchase Price as first paymen 
felines in eight eq jual amounts, payable month! te 
No’ 520-Diamond Ring." The Young Man’s F verte," 
Nowe. *Tooth’’ mounting, 14k solid gold . $65 
No. 5: "fe famous Loftis “Perfee- 


1-Diamond Rin; 
14k solid 


tion” mounting gold . $50 

No. 625-LaValliere, solid g gold, ‘Diamond, 4 whole 

Pearls, 2 Sapphires; with 151 5 $25 

Ou: re ver 
mt ypular styles it 


mountings —exquisite thin, ‘ices. 
Our Easy Credit Plan is fully explained in Catalog. Send for it today, IT IS FREE. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Diamonds, Watches, etc. 
Dept. M861, 100 to 108 N. State Street, CHICAGO, 


$60 A WEEK and Expenses 


That's the money you should get this year. I meanit. I want County 
Sales Managers quick, men or women who believe in the square deal, who 
will go into partnership with me. No experience needed. My folding 
Bath Tub has taken the country by storm, Solves the bathing problem. 
No plumbing, no water works required. Full length bath in any room. 
Folds in small roll, handy as an umbrella. I tell you it’s great! GREAT! 


Y E Ss. YOU Rivals $100 bathroom. Now listen! I want YOU to handle your 


county. I’!l furnish demonstrating tub on hberal plan. I'm positive— 
i absolutely certain—you can get bigger none oy da * week with me than 
you ever made ina month before—1 KNO 


Two Sales a Day--$300 a Month 


That's what you should get—every month. Needed in every home, 
badly waited, oaeriy bought, Modern bathing facilities for all the 
: people. ‘Take the orders 
right and left, Quick 
sales, immense profits. 
Look at these men. 
Smith, Ohio, got 18 
orders first’ week;’ Meyers, 
Wisc., $250 profit first month 
Newton, California, $60 in 
three days. You should 
do as well. 2SALES A 
DAY MEANS $300 A 
MONTH. The work is 
very easy, pleasant, per- 
manent, fascinating. It 
means a business of your own. 


Q 
H. S. ROBINSON © ELDe> DEMONSTRATING TUB FURNISHED 


President Little capital needed. I grant credit—Help you out— 
306 Vance St., Back you up—Don’t doubt—Don't hesitate—Don’t hold back—You cannot 
Toledo, O lose. " My other men are building houses, bank accounts, so can you. 


Canadian Address, Act then quick. SEND NO MONEY. Just name on penny post 
Walkerville; Oat, card for free tub offer. Hustle! 


| ‘They not only ft diamonds to, perfection 
| A a EE sie 
(fin iy tncclor snd spar! 7 J fre ine aT | 
SA lesire —— J 
shoot be wiven onthe he fret eens cat 


D. Ins. Palle oy with ‘all Lay ». insurit ng 
ie. rit vi ? rk fe ie 
ache ian eee aaen aes (ores 


‘ faethe Be itamoe” once ancuten exuet sive when Fou fing. 
YOU CAN EASILY enlarge your arms an INCH in 1 ‘ALBERT W. ENGEL, G E: ‘Since 1879 
MONTH and in your Strength and breathing 


faker of Engel's 150 Gem 
y 60 PER CE Dev sur arms, should- Moker of Pree Eien ac otal the earl Pyaar Sac 
chest and legs toa wonderfnl extent. Strengthen | | Address Desk 6D 1456 Leland, Chios, 


your HEART, LUNGS and N =S. Rid yourself = 
of rheumatisn ter’s cramp, dyspepsia and con- i aR ReAraUi 


stipation. Attain great strength, youthful vigor and ; AIR renee 
a perfect form. For men only rite for particu Sonove puperi ons hair, perman- 

and patnles No drugs. Nochemicals. Entirely automatic. 
pill brings this Parcel Post, with money- see A peinceas Toilet 
tive folder and nformation £3 


v25th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


lars and price to 
R. GIBSON, BOSTO 


MASS., BOX 3559B. 


necessity. Desc 
SABO M 
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Become An Expert Draftsman 


it 


This $20 Draftsman’s Outfit as illustrated. 
Imported German silver drawing instruments 
in morocco case; 20 x 25 inch drawing board ; 
ebony lined mahogany T-square ; transparent 
triangles; German silver protractor; French 
curve; triangular boxwood scale ; waterproof 
ink; pencil; erasers; shield; pencil pointer; handmade 
drawing paper and thumbtacks. Instruments guaranteed 
accurate—made by largest and most reliable manufac- 
turer. This handsome, expensive outfit free to you if you 
enroll now! 


SALARY GUARANTEE 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRE- 
SPONDENCE GUARANTEES that you will re- 
ceive an increase of fifty per cent over your 
present salary within three years from the date of 
your enrollment; or, failing in this, the School 
guarantees to refund to you the full 
amount paid for your course. Back of this 
guarantee stands the American School—for more 
than fifteen years the foremost educational insti- 
tution of its kind in the world. A school that has 
succeeded because it has been true to its principles 
of giving its students the instruction for which 
they enrolled. 


Just Mail the Coupon 


Accept this great offer now—today! It 
never has and never will be equalled. You 
et the $20 Drafting Outfit and the $20 
Cyclopedia of Drawing absolutely free of 
charge. Don’t miss this opportunity. Your 
future success may depend upon whether 
you fill in and mail the coupon. It will only 
cost you a stamp to investigate. It may 
mean success and a big future for you. 


erican School 


of Correspondence, Chicago. US.A. 


Learn Mechanical, Structural or 
Architectural Drafting by Mail 


Absolutely the greatest drafting offer ever 
made. Read it carefully. Then investigate. 
Sign and mail the coupon at once, Here is 
your opportunity to get the training you 
need to hold down a good job and earn big 
money—$100.00 to $250.00 per month paid to 
expert draftsmen. Our easy, practical method 
will teach you ARCHITECTURAL DRAFT- 
ING, STRUCTURAL DRAFTING or ME- 
CHANICAL DRAFTING in a few months. 
You will receive expert individual instraction in 
the course youselect. Alldrafting instruments 
and materials supplied absolutely free of 
Also big four volume Cyclopedia of Drawing 
sent free if you enroll now. Drafting is the 
foundation of all engineering professions— 
Learn drafting if you are ambitious to be an 
engineer. Prepare yourself for a real man’s 
work. And remember—this great special 
offer is made by the greatest non-resident 
educational institution in the world—a school 
whose guarantee is backed by sixteen years of 
successful teaching by correspondence. 


FREE 


This $20.00 Cyclopedia of Drawing also in- 
cluded absolutely free in this special limited 
offer. Four big volumes as illustrated below. 
The only work which thoroughly covers ME- 
CHANICAL, STRUCTURAL and ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DRAFTING. Worth many times 
$20.00 to any drafting student. Not only will 
you receive the best expert instruction, but 
you will have these books handy for reference at all 
times—they will answer all your questions authoritatively 
and promptly. Just think of it—four big volumes bound 
in half red morocco, gold stamped, 1,720 pages, 7x10 inchea, 
1,037 illustrations, page plates, diagrams, designs, ete., 
and the handsome $20.00 Draftsman’s Outfit. All free if 
you enroll now under this special limited offer. 


a 


OED ¢LopEnIA 


Gentlemon:—Please send 
me full information about 
the course checked below, 
aio further partiealars re 
garding the drafting out 
and library sont FRI with 
this course. 


chanical Drafting 
actural Drafting 


rehitectural Drafting 
Wi W., 4-14 


@ AvpREss.... 
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Typewriter 


Think of it! Only $2.00 on this great 
offer and we ship this marvelous, visible 
typewriter direct from the factory to you 
without any jobber’s, dealer’s or middle- 
men’s profits of any kind, We allow full 
10 days free trial Use it all you want 
to. Try it for speed, durability, all around 
excellency. Notice its exclusive pat- 
ented features, its new line space reg- 
ulator, bronze carrying bearings, patent 
eraser plat e, patented envelope addressing plate, 
self interchangeable type reels, printing 7 let- 
ters and characters—then, if you don’t want it, 
send it back at our expense. If you find it the 
greatest bargain you have eee seen or heard 
of anywhere and decide that you want to keep 
it, you can make settlement on the easiest 
monthly payments, 


FREE Use for 10 Days 


That you may test the excellent susie 


of this typewriter, we will place one in 
your home or office for ten dave free use. Don't 
Pay the enormous, profits asked by the local 

ealers, Bu from us, the manufacturers, and 
save from (oft on the purchase of your typewriter. 
Every sale is backed by our 10-year, ironclad guarantee. 


Easy Payment 


Never mind the money. Our low, whole- 
sale price and easy payment terms are so 
liberal that you never think of the money. We 
want you to see for yourself that ““The Chicago” 
is equal to any other t iter that costs more 
than twice its price. If is the, only typewriter good 
enough to pat out on a 10-year, ironclad guarantee and 
easy payment plan, such as we offer you 


Limited Offer 


To all who write promptly, we will in- 
clude free, one of our handsome leather- 


ette carrying cases with fine brass lock and 

trimmings. Just send your name and address 

for full ieulars of this special, limited, wholesale 

offer and it will be sent to you postpaid free. Write 
y—now! Address 


GALESBURG WRITING MACHINE CO. 
Departmentt 169, GALESBURG, ILL. 


Wear Next 
Season’s Style 


Advance Styles 


FREE 
Suits 


TO INTRODUCE 
ike sro go again, breaking all 


records for new 
shes 


-the-time 


tho first in your town to wear a su: 
that is ahead of the time. You 
do it FREE. To introduce t 
styles quickly we will give yo 
complete suit free, and by your 
wearing it you can make 


$50 to $100 a Week 


Drop us a postal for our advance 
| book, select the styles you want and 
the cloth, and get 


Your Suit FREE 


Don't wait, 


right away 
send everything the day your request 
is received. We pay express on 
everything. Got busy, Simply send 


stal with your name and ad- 
dress on it 


PARAGON TAILORING CO., 
Dept. 460 Chicago 


1 will send a Jong as they last 
. book 


as STRONG ARMS” 


for llc. in stamps or coin. Illustrated 
with 20 full page half-tone cuts show- 
ing exercises that will quickly devel 
op. beautify and gain great strength 

D yout shoulders, arms and hands 
wit out apparatus. 


NULIFE 


shoulder brace, straightens round 
shoulders instantly, expands your 
chest, makes you Breathe deeply at 
all times,and compels you to stand, 
sit and walk erect. For men, women 
and children. Special price—$2.00 
postpaid. Send height, weight, chest 
measure 

Prof. ANTHONY BARKER 

1055 Barker Building, 
110 W, 42nd Street, New York 


ACENTS—A Winner 


Labyrinth K: Padlock. Works 
like a safe, of the dark as 


asily as in daytime. Every combi- 
nation different. Used on henhouse, 
cellar door, barn door, corn erib, re- 
frigerator, automobile, gym locker, 
mail box—a hundred places. Sells 
everywhero—city or country. - 
mous demand. Splendid profits, 
Patented. No competition. Write 
quick for territory, terms and can- 
vassing sample if you mean business. 
THOMAS KEYLESS LOCK Co., 
9686 West Street, Dayton, Ohio 


Revised Version.—Be sure you are wrong, retain the 
best legal talent available, then go ahead. 


« «HYPNOTISM 


belie RM Anyone can learn it by this New Swiss 
Method in a few days. For a limited 

¢ time only we will mail a complete 

course in Hypnotism, Persor al 


Free netism, Suggestive Thera- 280 


’ peutics, etc., - for only 
FERNANDO PUBLISHING CO. Eriy,Pa., U.S.A. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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6038-875. 


at 


down 


ey 
/ DIAMONDS ON CREDIT 


Buying a high grade Diamond is saving mo: not 
spending it. The “Lyon Method” makes it easy you 
to save. Lyon Diamonds are Blue-white and perfect. A 
written Guarantee Certificate with each Diamond. All 
goods sent prepaid for inspection. No security required. 
Write now for Catalog No. 74 10% discount for cash. 


J. M. Lyon & Co., 71-73 Nassau Street 


Health ana “Backbone” 


for you in the Radiant Energy of Electric Light 
—the vigor that means success. 


You can’t be healthy unless you sweat to throw off the 
body poisons. 

But ordinary sweating is debilitating; on the contrary, 
Electric Light is a /omic heat, and the rub-down following 
removes the body wastes which the pores throw off. ‘The 


Battle Creek 


Electric Light Bath 


is a wonderful penetrating onic, generating heat in the depths of the tissues and the deep 
layers of the skin. For brain workers the Battle Creek Electric Light is one of the surest 
roads to Efficiency. Can be placed in any bathroom or bedroom. 4 cents worth of electric 
light gives a thorough bath, no attendant needed. Ready instantly. 


Send for Free Book of Home Treatments. Illustrations and full details of our 
Standing and Folding Cabinets, prices and terms. Cabinets are built to last a life-time, 
shipped complete on to days’ trial. 


Sanitarium Equipment Company, Bao clean, Mich’ 


Make $15.00 to $35.00 


Per Day With Our Latest Invention, Tho 
Wonderful Ever-Ready Gamera 


Makes 9 styles sing group pictures 

on post cards CF tinty nes pie use of films 

ornegative, NO EXPERIENCE NECESSANT. 

Complece eture finished, ton toned and fixedin 30 

seconds. HERE'S OPPORTUNITY. TO 

Gunnin DUNE EE BE eaulan RUMOR FOU 

wi - 

poliagtetd BIG MON BY Aeaeecvtlay sam og ltt by 

rks, picnics, anywhere. “MAKING PRO: 
[ON in the WORLD. Photos 

tn pel for 10, Ib and cts each, Spe Zea. trom 18 ah ta 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR FREE PROPOSITION & CATALOGUE 
The New York Ferrotype Co. 
Dept. Ty AGAR Relancey Bt. Dept. A Ne} lo. 1118 Helstend St. 


Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of One Mi 
Grachines and Supplies tn the World. */ gran Bear 


f£ ALL KINDS 
st. Wanted 


repeat business 
ITIMATE—NO 
l show you how. 
od to you get 
Exclusive territory being snapped up 
—allorspare time. Start while its new. Send 
Postal Today for Money-making Selling Plans. 
Address 


Universal Import Co., Dept 3708, Cincinnati, O. 


@aaa: Profits 
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The The 
Burlington Burlington 
Special Speriat 
19 Jewels New Style 


(Thin Modet) 


The superb Burlington, encased in your choice 

of the exquisite new design cases, will be sent 

to:you prepaid, without a penny down, See 

examine the watch for yourself. Compare 

it with any watch you ever saw at any price. 

Then—if you are not absolutely satisfied send 
the watch back to us at our expense. 


You risk absolutely nothing—you pay nothing--not 
one cent, unless you want this exceptional otler after 
seeing and thoroughly inspecting the wateh, 


If you decide to keep the watch, send us only a small 
deposit The balance can be paid as you choose, in cash 
orat the rate of only $2.50a month. You get the superb 
Burlington at the DIRECT rock-bottom price—the 
same price that even the wholesale jeweler must pay. 


New Ideasin Watches 


On this great special offer you have some wonder- 
ful designs to select from—the latest triumphs of the 
master goldsmiths. Open face on hunting: case, ladies’ 
or gentlemen's sizes. Block and in Monograms, 
Diamond Set, Lodge, French an and Dragon De- 
signs, Etc. Our catalog shows complete illustrations. 


New Book on Watches 


Learn the inside facts about watch prices, and the 
many superior points of the Burlington over double- 
priced products. Justsend the coupon or a lelter or 
a postal. Get this offer 
while it lasts. 
Burlington Watch Co. 
19th Street and 
Marshall Blvd. or 
Chicago, Ill. 


° 
mo Burlington Watch Co. 


Dept. 1353 
lgth St. & MarshallBlvd.Chicago 
Please send(without obigationsand 
pt. prepaid), your free book on watches, 
1353 a with full explanation of your cash of 
$2.50a month offer on the Burlington Watch. 


Possible For You 


from a small investment in Texas 
Oil Lands. $10 buys a fine building 
lot 25 x 125 feet—clear warranty 
deed title, also gives the lot owners 
40% of the oil profits from any 
wells found in the entire 


Sea View Oil Land 
Subdivision 


in Jefferson County, Texas 


The owner is selling these lots solely to raise 
money to drill wells and operate in Texas 
Gulf Goast Oil Belt where immense profits 
are being made from small investments. 


This is a fair, square offer—no chance to lose 
as you own a good lot and havea chance for 
big profits when oil is struck and as the 
prospecting and drilling for wells costs you 
nothing. Write today for full particulars to 


JAMES LA GRO & CO. 
1529 First National Bank Building, Chicago 


Gordon -Van LD Co.’s Greatest 


DEDING 


Write a Postal 
and Save $500 to $1,500 


A postal brings the greatest Millwork and 
Building Material Catalog 
in overything you need to build, 
or repair. 


‘i Build at sail Prices—Save 507 


)on the cost of material for 
ne new home cup. Plain and faney windows, 
. All prices cut to the quick! 


We Ship Goods Promptly 
Guarantee Satisfaction 
id | 


t building material concern selling 
behind our guaran’ 
ipments, and guarant 


and 
fty Houses—both free, If you 
close 10 cents for postage and mailing. 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 
5314 Case St, 


Kindly mention thin roagazine wham writing to advertisers, 
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17-Jewel 


MR. HARRIS wants to send 
ou bis three latest Books 
*REE—one the story of “The 
Diamond " its Crs eT 
ow mined,cut an e 

he other. "Fac lary at $20 to $22, while our 


Special 
Price is 


the other, "Facts 

or all about the 
Watch Business, both at home 
and abroad, also our Big Free 
Watch and Diamond Book. 


your full name and address that we ma 
approval, and if after you receive it an 


Only-$2.00 a Mon 


security, no interest, no 
our BIG FREE WATCH AND DIAMOND BOOK today. 


» Ten Days’ Free Trial 


lowed on every bicycle we sell. We Ship on Approval 

‘and trial to anyone in the U.S. and prepay the freight, 

If you are not satisfied with the bicycle after using if 
t back and don’t ra 


FACTORY PRICE 


acent, 
‘Do not buy a bieyele or a 
palrof tires from anyone 
tArt Catalogs 


rd-of prices and marvelous new special offers. 
LY COSTS 2 .coricowtten postatana 
everything will be sent you 

fo FREE by return mal 


information. D: 
TIRES, Coa: 


ey Tepairs and sundri 
IEAD CYCLE Co. 


au will get much valuabie 
write it NOW! 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


4 calendar of pare-bred poultry for 1914, large, many pages 
poultry facts, diferent arieties 
illustrated and described. 1 
price of stock and eggs for hatching. A perfect guide to all 
poultry raisers. Bend 10o for this noted book. 


o ‘B. H. GREIDER, Bo; 78 Rheows, Pa. 


DO. you ware: to sgiow 
‘VITALITY, ENERGY, ENDURANCE, 
NERVE ‘STRENGTH 

PERFECT PHYSIQUE ? 

My FREE BOOKS, “The ‘Whys’ of Exercise” 
and “The First and Last Law of Physical 
Caltare,” tell you. if you are weak or underdevel- 
oped, how to grow strong; if strong, how to crow 
stronger. They explain how to develop lungs and 
muscle, the atrong heart and vigorous digestion—In 
short, how to improve health and strength internally 
ax well as externally. Send TO-DAY—NOW—for 
these FREE BOOKS. Enclose 4c in stamps to 
cover postage. 


PROF. H. W. TITUS, Dept. 262, 56-58 Cooper Sq., N.Y. C. 


Would You Accept This 
30-Day Offer? 


Standard of the World. 
Harris-Goar's enlarged Easy Credit Plan now enables you to own one of these 
super Elgin Watches without missing the money. Write for Free Catalog. 


Elgin, Thoroughly factory tested, fitted in a 
beautiful Gold Strata Case, Factory stamped and 


Guaranteed 25 years, hand engraved, plain polished or with your own monogram, and our 
startling offer is to send you this celebrated 1914 Model free of charge for your approval 


No Money 


Because we want to prove to you that the great 
volume of our business actually enables us to do 
better by you than any other Watch or Diamond 
House in the World, and that on this particular 
watch, we save you nearly half for it sells regu- 


Down 


only *422 


We don’t want you to send usone cent—not a penny. Merely give us 
send you this superb 17-Jewel Elgin on 
want to keep it, then pay us the sum of 
But if after you have worn it 30 
days FREE and don’t want to 
keep it, send it back at our ex- 
poe You assume no risk whatever. You donot buy or pay a cent until we 
ve placed the watch right in your own hands for your decision. 
red tape—just common honesty among men. 
Doit now! 


HARRIS-GOAR CO., Dept. 1212, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


‘The House That Sells More Elgin Watches Than Any Other Firm in the World. 


Endorsed by Government and Railway Offictals. 


Now, during this Special Sale, is the 
time to buy this elegant 1/-JEWEL 


We want no 
Write for 


TEEPOEHOOOOOOOSS 


CHIROPRACTIC 


(KI-RO-PRAK-TIK) 


What is it? It is not Medicine, Osteo- 
pathy or Surgery. Chiropractic is a system 
of Drugless Healing by which abnormali- 
ties of the Sp'ne are corrected, allowin, 
full nerve supply to all organs and parts o: 
the body. NATURE makes the cure. 


The Washington School of Chiropractic 
offers a thorough course in Cniropractic 
equal to any school or college in the country. 


For the man or woman seek'ng a profes- 
sion it is the best opportunity now open. 
It has no starvation period, and may be 
studied by any one of average education 
and applicability. 

Chiropractors are making as high as 
$15,000.00 per annum, and those making 
$5,000.00 are numerous. 


Write for free School Announcement 
giving full particulars. Place yourself in 
ine to enter a profession which is not 
over-crowded, and which will make you 
financially independent. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CHIROPRACTIC 
1509 13th St., N. W., Washington, D, C. 


PEEP EOF EFF EF FFF 110000-006-04-0-600-000-0000064. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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One. of 38 Styles of Wing Pianos 


Rock Bottom! 


Yes, Rock-Bottom Price., and On 
a Piano of the Highest Quality 


'e will convince the 


iano on approval—alll frei 


Every Discount Goes Direct To You 


iano is sold direct at the wholesale price 
-yes, direct from our exclusive piano factory 


rough the hands of a sing! 
you buy a Wing Piano you 

‘s SWe have cut out all middl 
t. Andevenat the: 


ants in your ks 
the Wing is sold on easy terme if 
fe eaarantee the Wing for 40 years, 
Remember, we pay all freig! 
rerythii 


of four weeks’ free 


you prefer not to pay 


No interest charged. 
trial, and then nothin, 


are absolutely satisfied—and you are the judge. 


Send Coupon (e2i1) NOW 
for “The Book of Complete 
Information About Pianos.” 


Present. You will beastoni: 
Safocmation about piano 


COUPON 
WING & SON 


Wing Bldg. 9th Av. & 13thSt, 
Dept. 1344, New York, N.Y. 


obligations topurchaseortopay 


Complete Information About 


onthe Wing Piano. 
a your catalog showing 
and full particulars 

‘the Wing. 


WING & SON 


LET YOUR HANDS EARN 
$75 TO $125 WEEKLY 


A Popular, Profitable Profession for Men -and 
Women of All Ages In Any Locality—Facts Free 


MAKING Less that $260 
Monthly? Held down b: 
uncertainties of job, sm: 
business or profession? Tired 
of being crowded out? Then 
LET YOUR HANDS CAR- 
RY YOU TO SUCCESS! An 
ordinarily bright mind with 
common school education, 
and A GOOD PAIR OF HANDS can 
Siar ress MEGUNG THERAEY 

e very pinnacle of eal 
cnet ae ces 
Business ‘men, laborers, physicians, 
teachers, farmers, m clerks, 

————*— housewives— men'and women, young 
mic dle-aged and old are MAKING BIG MONEY in their own locali- 
ties, No instruments, implements, electricity, # , medicines, 
machines, office equipment or text books needed. YOU LEARN 
RAPIDLY IN YOUR OWN HOME, DURING YOUR SPARE 
TIME. You build up business “‘on the side” until it is ready to step into. 

‘You learn the human body as a fine machine, and disease as lack 
of adjustment. Wonderful, speedy results. Dr. E.A.C. immediately 
engaged as sanitorium head at $200 monthly. E. L. S. makes $25 to 
$30 daily. W-E-L- makes 810 to 15 daily. Ochern get §5 to $10 = treat. 
ment. Profit $65 days yearly; business comes fora ‘public and from 

hysicians, Anetta B. averages $250 a mouth. W.S" McC., formerly 
Picckemith, makes $15 daily.” Dr. -AT.C. has ecven assistants 
hundreds of patients. 

Spend one cent for a postal. Write IMMEDIATELY. Say, 
“Please give me Mechano-Therapy facts FREE.” Sign your name and 
@ddress. Don’t wait. TODAY—NOW —is the time. Address: 

American College of Mechano-Therapy 

Sulte938 81 W. Randolph Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Your 
Dealer 

Price 
Cannot Sell 
The Equal of Bray 
This Table alt What 
For Less Your Dealer 
Than $45 


A superb example of cabinet workmanship, made of 
Quartered Oaks 30 in. high; top, 64 Im; Citended, One 
FURNISH YOUR HOME FOR 
HALF YOUR DEALER ASKS! 
And have every piece speci 
furnished to mateh the fini: 
room in which you wish to place 
that furniture. We can help you to 
do that because we are manufac- 
turers—not a mail-order house or 
jobber or wholesaler. We make all 
BROOKS ‘MASTER- 
BUILT” FURNITURE 
and sell Direct, We save you 


SHIPPED IN EASILY, QUICKLY ASSEMBLED 


SECTIONS! ANYONE CAN PUT IT TOGETHER 
Ours is the largest plant of its kind in the world. That of 
itself enables us to produce furniture at less cost—and sell 
it to you at lesser prices. 

WRITE FOR OUR BOOK OF 100 BARGAINS 
in House, Office and Club furniture, It is Free. 
BROOKS MPG. CO., 153 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


for style for it is away ahead of the 
times—the very nobbiest city style. 
A suit made to your measure, fit, 
quality and style absolutely guaran- 
teed. Millionaire trimmings, swell 
lining 


YOU GET IT FOR NOTHING 


Not one cent to pay. All the 
clothes you want at our expense. 
Simply wear them so your friends 
can give you their order. Select your 
own suit from our 60 new patterns, 
choice of a dozen styles, cut to your 
measure, all for a few m-nutes of 
your time, 


Just Send a Postal 


for the big fashion book, samples 
of cloth, measure blank, etc.—all 
free. We prepay expressage on 
? everything. Drop a postal now. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO., 
Dept. 460 CHICAGO, ILL. 


A MONTH BUYS THIS 

f VISIBLE OLIVER 
TYPEWRITER 

Nothing Down—Free Trial. Less 


than Agents’ Prices, Shipped on 
approval. i 


== @ = worth sending for, because it te 
BSA you how to save $41.60. It's FR 


TYPEWRITERS ISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
166 P-82 N. Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 


Depends largely on a knowlédge 

of the whole truth about self and 

sex and thelr relation to life and 
health. This knowledge does not 
come intelligently of itself, nor cor- 
rectly from ordinary everyday sources 


SEXOLOGY 


(Ulustrated) 
By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D.,imparts inaclear, 
wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowled, ‘ather Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Allin one volume, Illustrated, $2 postpaid. 


Write for “ Other People’s Opinions " and Table of Contents. 


| PURITAN PUB. €O., 771 Perry Bidg., PHILA., PA. 


“Vifurnish Music for your Words. 
duave actoall 
DOLLARS IN ROYALTIES. You'may produce a 


Pa eg Tae ad samciee of 

PUBLISHED a kuture Drofita, Sen ico 

examination and free eritciam Te avallavie, fwit Dubligse 
FUL 


‘under faiceat, most [tbera | eontract ever offered: secure copyright 
and PROMOTE THROUGH ONLY SUCCESSFUL METHODS: “Suecers te 


ly-pon Belecti absciutely relia ; 

TBLIsHER. “NeW VOR IS Pik Rec yeni oF song and 

ity Bete sears. “ivinterseted. te Sot tall'Go wiibo Lou tay Selects 
BOOKLET and fuli particulars, 


JOHN T. HALL, Pres. 120 Colambus Cirese, SEW YORK. 


we will send you a gen- 

achnite Gem for you to 
wear for 10 full days absolutely 
free, This ig the most as ounding jewelry offer 
§ver made, See a genuine Lachnite for yourself. 
Wear ft for 10 dasa, Then if sour tal ee 
uine diamond send it back at ourexpense. They arecut 
by the world Tenowned diamond cutters of Europe and 

eir dazzling fire last forever. A superb gem set i 

solid gold. Write today for our big new catalog.” 


Open An Account 


Don't save up your mon 
before you wear beautiful 
with us Have all the genuine Lachnites and other 
handsome jewelry you want. Writo today forthe big new 
catalog. We trust you. No red tape. Your credit is good. 


Pay As You Wish 


Just a smallfamount down, Take your time about paying for 
the rest. Your choice of any of the superb Lach- 
nites and all sorts of other superb, elegant 
jewelry. Allat the rock bottom price. Astound- 
ing prices never equalled before. Pay as you 
are able. The most liberal of terms. Get the free 
book that tells you all about it. Write foday—now, 


Free Book-Write Today 


for months and months 
welry. Open an account 


LACHMAN Co, 
Dept.1354 ,12 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


AUTOMOBILE 


The Motors 
| In Which Motor Are You Interested?  - 


| The Roberts Motor Co., sswisons 


y = 
SS STATIONARY, 


That Never Backfire | 


Jey SANDUSKY, OHIO 


IBANEW@OF TEACHING Explains how we can start YOU in the 

man or Auto Mechanician with 

Wi cM W IDEA WORKING 

ORKING ODELS: and our new idea EMPLO T 

[COARTS, PAMIRINS.ETES PLAN. Let us tell you the names of 

than you are making. Don’t miss it—Send for ooklet| NOW! Zc 

ware of imitators, This ts the original and only system of its kind tn 
Dyke's School of Motoring, Box 8, Roe Bld, 

All electric star ters and magnetos simplified, 

LOOK LIKE 

Stand acid and fire diamond test. 

So hard they easily scratch a file and 

teed 25years. Mounted in l4k solid gold 

diamond mountings. See them before pay- 

all charges prepaid. "No money in advance. 

ded if not satisfactory. Write today for free catalog. 


BY MAIL Auto Business as Repairman, Chauifeur, 
re 

8’ of teaching by 

Ea z. 
some of our students and the salaries they are drawing today—more 

Fh gg oe AA 
St. Louls, Mo. 
\ 

Valley GEMS ‘gine 
will cut glass. rilliancy guaran- 
ing. Will send you any style ring, pin or stud for 
WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 723 Wulsin Bldg., Indianapolis 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to (advertisers. 
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Eyeglasses Not Necessary 


Byesight Can Be Strengthened, and Most Forms of Dise 
seased Eyes Successfully Treated Without 
Cutting or Drugging. 


=——— Mail Me This Free Coupo: 


with your name and address plainly written 


Address, 


You'll receive, prepaid, a $1 pair of Drafts to try 
Free, as explained below.: ,Frederick Dyer, Dept. 
485, Jackson, Mich. 


That the eyescan be strengthened sothat eyeglassescan 
be dispensed with in many cases has been proven beyond 
a doubt by the testimony of hundreds of people who pub- 

ie ae licly claim that their eyesight has 
been restored by that’ wonderful 
little instrument called ‘‘Actina.” 
; ‘‘Actina” also relieves Sore and 
Granulated Lids, Iritis, Cataracts, 
etc., without cutting or drugging. 


To every one suffering with 
Over one hundre thousand 


R H E U M A | | S M : t is not an experiment, but is reliable. 
The following letters are but samples of hundreds we 


“Actinas” have been sold, therefore 
. ohne receyve:— 
I Make This Unlimited Offer Me, ‘David Sate, Glen Elly, M, write: “I sent for 


: ee caster fi gcome did oy ite U raia tee Be 
ive e re i 
T’ll send you the | directions, and soon felt my eyes were getting in normal condition 


in, and 
Drafts the same day I | stin,,and now J can say my eyesight is as good as ever, andmy 


get your coupon — | Mr. Emery E. Deitrick, 712 Idlewild Street, E. E., Pittsburg, Pa, 
fresh from the labor- | "rite:,My.eves were very weak, and sl bed that { 


atory, ready to begin | ! haved aap ees Iiopenny my 


their soothing work Mr. J. H. Frankenfield, 522 E. 20th Street, Che: Wyo., wri 
. J. H. ,, , . 5 ites: 

the minute you put | ; Ressrding what the * Actina’ has done for me, Tam’ proud to 
1am Not wearing my glasses at all. As for my catarrh tg 
them on. They are re- almost gone and I have troubled with it for more than sixteen 


lieving every stage “ 

ve: ‘A great number of my railroad friends are buying ‘Actina,’ as 

and condition of this | you know by the orders you have recelved."* vine 

‘ “Actina’ can be used with perfect safety b: 

cruel disease, whether | .very member of the family for hay afiliction of the 

chronic or acute - mus- | eye, ear, throat or head. A Free triai of the ‘‘Actina’® 

cular, Sciatic, Lumbago | is given in every case. 

or Gout—no matter Send for our FREE TRIAL offer and val- 
uable FREE BOOK. Address Actiua Appliance 

where located or how | Co., Dept. 2N, 811 Walnut 8t., Kansas City, Mo. 

severe. They are 


bringing comfort to | Don’t Wear a Truss! 


FRED'K DYER old men and women 
who have suffered all their lives, as well as all Brooks’ Appliance is a new s~ten- 

a . : tifle at ith automatic alr 
the milder stages. Don’t neglect rheumatism, * cushions that draws the broken parts 
I urge you, for I know the horrible torture and ae together and binds them as you 


beds : Id. a bi . It absolutely * 
deformity it so often leads to. Send today for : rads Army’ nd comfortably end 
the Drafts. I send them on free trial because ever slips, always light and cool 

- I know what they are doing for many thousands . the body withoutchasug or hurting, 


and I have faith that 
they can cure you like- 
wise. Try the Drafts 
when you get them. 


Then, if you are fully it doesn’t sati You sendit back Yome and T will refund 
‘ joesn't satisfy you, you sen: ack tome and I will re! 
satisfied with the benefit your money. The baukeor ‘any responsible citizen in Marshall 
received, send me One Dollar: hen ihey core Will tell you that ig the way T do business always abgotutely 
ou nothing. take your wo! ress eric! on the square and Ihave sold to thousands of people this way, 

F bari for the past 90 ._ Remember, I Ives, no harne 
yer, 485 Oliver Bidg., Jackson, Michigan. Send no Hea, no fakes. i just Sivoyou s' straight business deal at & 
j i —| reaso! i ‘ire. 
no money—just the coupon. Write today—now. Feasonable price: 1764 Btate Street, ° Warahall, Mick. 


Imake it to your measure and send 
it to you on a strict guarantee of 
satisfaction or money refunded and 
T have put my price so low that any- 
body rich or Boor, can buy it, Re- 
member, I make it to your order— 

uu wear it—and if 


Nature never intended that you should grow bald 
Dandruff, the cause of baldness, comes from neglect of the hair. To prevent baldness, 
you must remove the dandruff. That is just what KAROTONE HAIR TONIC is for. 
The Karotone Hair Culture System is one sure way of retaining your hair and increas- 
ing itsluxuriance. It consists of two preparations, KAROTONE HAIR TONIC and 
KAROTONE PINE TAR SHAMPOO. 
KAROTONE HAIR TONIC thoroughly cleanses the scalp of Dandruff, the cause of 
ff) baldness, neutralizes the germs and keeps it in the condition intended by nature. 
| KAROTONE PINE TAR SHAMPOO is a scientific head wash which keeps the hair 
O(QMM and scalp clean, without sacrificing the oil which is needed for nourishment. 


ws 


The Tonic costs 1.00, the Shampoo 50 cents. 

The complete Karotone remedy (consisting of both the Shampoo and the Tonic), su ffi 
cient for fifty treatments, will be sent postpaid upon receipt of $1.25. 

LIBERAL SAMPLES of the TONIC and SHAMPOO TOGETHER postpaid for .25 

Just try it! Itis all weask! Money refunded if not satisfactory! 


KAROTONE COMPANY 
59 A Vesey Street - New York City, N. Y. 


< = 
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ADAGRAMS 


6 cents a word. 


Special Combination Offer with STRAND MAGAZINE. 


The Two Magazines for 10 cents a word. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


REPORT INFORMATION, names, news. etc.. to us. No 
canvassing. Spare time. We have markets, Enclose stamp. 
National Information Sales Co., AYM. Cinciinati, Ohio. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300.000 pro- 

tected positions in U.S. service. Thousands of vacancies 
every year, There is a big chance here for you, sure and gen- 
erous pay, lifetime employment, Just ask for booklet S-909. 
No obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C 


INCORPORATE IN ARIZONA—Most advantageous laws at 

leastcost. Stockholders exempt corporate liability. Cost 
same regardless capitalization Incorporation completed in 
one day ready transaction business. Represent over 10,000 
corporations. Copy laws and forms free. Write or telegraph 
the Stoddard Incorporating Company, Box 8-M, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS ~My special offer to Introduce my 
magazine “Investing for Profit.” It is worth $10 a copy to 
anyone who has been getting poorer while the rich, richer. It 
demonstrates the Real earning power of money, and shows 
how anyone, no matter how poor, Can acquire riches. Invest- 
ing for Profit is the only progressive financial journal pub- 
-hed, It shows how 31W) grows to $2,200. Write Now and 
T'll send it six months free. H. L. Barber, 421, 20 W. Jackson 
vd., Chicago. 


WOULD YOU like to own agood paying mail order business? 

We have a line that gets repeat orders all the time; you can 
start in spare time; invest a dollar or two a week and soon own 
a nice business of your own. Write for particulars. Nadico, 
1674 Belmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. ‘ 


1 MADE $60,000 in five years with a small mail order business; 
began with $5. I will tell you how to do the work. Write 
for particulars. Heacock, 607, Lockport, N. Y. 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME—We start you and furnish 
everything. Small capital. large protits. Free booklet tells 
how. Write quick. W. w. Miller Co., Box 254 Muskegon, Mich. 


$42.60 IN 8 HOURS—Engessor made this with his Plateless 

Daydark. You can earn 375 weekly without experience, 
making post card photos at fairs, houses, on streets. 3 finished 
pictures a minute the Daydark way. Shipped prepaid on 10 
days free trial. Write for Free catalog and sample today. 
Daydark Specialty Co., Dept. H, st. Louis, Mo. 


AN ORIGINAL MAIL ORDER OR PARCEL 
STAR post business. Honest independent, small capi- 
tal. 
Moore, Business Specialist, New Egypt, N J. 


New methods. Big money. + Clement 
WAGES VS. SALAR 


how, Start selling by mul. 
McUill, Dept. W. Box 185, Er 


Work for yourself and draw 

asalary. “Let me show you 
All cash business, Alfred” 
Pa, 


ys a us show you. Novelty Cutlery 


a ee 
AGENTS. THE BIGGEST THING OUT—Sell “Ambrew” Con- 

centrated Beer Extract. For making Beer at Home- ‘by 
adding water. The real article. Not a substitute. Saves 
over 100 per cent. Small package. Enormous demand, big 
sales. long profits. Start while it’s new—Don't delay—just a 
Postal to-day. The Ambrew Company, Dept. 1029, Cincinnati, O, 


RAY'S TOTAL COMMISSIONS FOR 1913 OVER $12,000. 

New Feeny Vacuum Cleaning machine has gut all others 
skinned forty ways. Good men wanted for general agents. 
Exclusive territory. You risk nothing. If wise you will write 


ee tomorrow, Feeny Manufacturing Co., Dept. B-66, Muncie, 
nd. 


AGENTS ~RED HOT SUMMER SELLER—Concentrated soft drinks 

—orangeade, grape. raspberry, etc. 7 kinds—-Small package— 
enormousdemand. Whirlwind sales—astonishing profits. Get 
it quick —while it's new. Write to-day for f if particulars, 


American Products Co., 3001 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DON'T BE AN AGENT—You take the money: be your own 

master. Dave Crawford, W. Va., writes: “Made $42.75 first 
week." Smith, Pa., writes: “301 In two weeks.” Bostwick, N.Y.: 
“Mako an average of $10 a day." We have started hundreds of 
others. Gray’youtfts $15 and up. Plate Gold, Silver, Nickel, 
Metal, ete. ‘We furnish recipes, formulas, trade secrets and 


teach you the art; work easy.’ Royal new dipping process. 
Every family, hotel, restaurant, shop has tableware, jewelry, 
metal goods of all kinds to be replated. Every other business 


overcrowded, few plating shops. Send Postal, free sample 
plating. Gray & Co. Plating Works, 31, Gray Bidg., CIncinnati,O. 


HELP WANTED. 


THOUSANDS OF GOVERNMENT POSITIONS OPEN TO MEN 
and Women over 18, $65 to $150 month. Vacations. Steady 
work Parcel Post means many appointments. Common edu. 
cation sufficient. “Pull” unnecessary. Write immediately 
st of positions now available. Franklin Institute, 

, Rochester, N. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—Splendid income assured 

right man to act as “our representative after learning 
our business thoroughly by mafl. Former experience unne 
sary. All we require 3 honesty, ability, ambition and willing- 
ness to learn a lucrative business. No soliciting or traveling. 
All or spare thne only, This is an exceptional opportunity 
for a manin your section to getinto a big-paying buainess 
without capital and become independent for life. Write at 
once for full particulars, National Co-operative Realty Com- 
pany, L-614 Marden Bhilg., Washington, D.C. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS—Make Money Sure—Quick—Easy. New Low Priced 

Self Heating Iron. ‘The geason ig now on. Sells itself. Every 
home @ prospect. Three sales a day means g40 profit a w 
for you, Write to-day for Money Ing plans. Address C. 
Brown Mfg. Co., 2029 Brown Blig., Cincinnatl, O, 


AGENTS—Make_big money and become sales managers for 

our goods. Fast office sellers, Fine profits. Particulars 
and samples free, One Dip Pen Co., 24 Daily Record Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 


AGENTS—Pair Slik Hose Free. State size. Send no money. 
Agents wanted everywhere.” New Plan. Immense profits, 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. J, 112 So. 13th, Phila: 


Beautiful line. 
delphi, Pa, 


300 to 400 per cent. profitto agents selling our puaranteed 

U,_ © Fire Extinguishers. Tremendous demiend: Orders repeat. 
Exclusive territory to County and District Managers. United 
Mtg. Co., 1051, Jefferson, Toledo, 0 


AGENTS—Here’s a money maker. New low-priced Portable Oil 
Gas stove. Light Jn welght—compact—pracuical, Every home 
a possible customer. Cooks, bakes, heats. Sells both in Sum- 
mer and Winter. Write to-day for our Money Making Proposle 
tion. The World Mfg. Co., 4039 World Bldg., Clucinnatl, 0. 


AGENTS—$26 a week for two hours work a day. A brand 
new hosiery proposition that beats them all. "Write for 
terms and free samples if you mean business. Guaranteed 


Hosiery Co., 1085 Third Street, Dayton, Ohio, 


WANTED - Men and women can earn $10.00 to $35.00 per 

week taking orders for our fast selling seven bar box of 
high grade Toilet Soap. _ Big seller: 100 er cent. profit; re- 
peat orders assured. Write at once for full particulars. 
Crofts & Reed Co., Dept. S-251, Chicago. 


BE A DETECTIVE—Big wages. see the world. For particulars 
write Detective Johnson, Department 41, Houseman Blk., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MEN 20 TO 40 YEARS OLD WANTED at once for Electric Rall- 

way Motormen and Conductors, $60 to $100 a month; no ex- 
Perience necessary; fine opportunity; no strike; write _im- 
mediately for application blank. Address Manager, B-42 
Dwight Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


FORTY COMPETENT MEN WANTED—Handle Branch Agencies 
paying $ day upward. Give agency commission 15 percent 
references, experience. Modern Specialties, Racine, Wis, 


REAL ESTATE 


GROW APPLES AND GROW RICH 

district of Southern British Columbia. 
cash and g10 monthly, without Interest. 
$1,000) per acre. Orchard, garden, poultry; scenery, hunting, 
fishing, boating; warm climate; school, postoMice, store; saw- 
mill; dally trains; close to markets; unlimited demand for 
products.” Write quick for maps, photos, free information, 
West Kootenay Fruit Lands Company, Dept. H, Box 1087, Nelson, 
British Columbia, 


in the glorious fruit 
Our choice lands $10 
Annual profits $500 to 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS (Continued) 
PATENTS. 


PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS AND Aad dade eur hand book 

on patents will be sent free on All patents 
sccured through us are described without vost to the patentee 
in the Scientific American, Munn & Co., Patent Attorneys, 383 
Broadway, New York. Washington 'Ofice, 627 F Street, 
Washington, D. ©. 


OLD COINS, STAMPS, ETC. 


84. ne EACH ro FOR, U.S. FLYING EAGLE | CENTS dated 

>) paid for hundreds of old coins dated 
peters 1895. send ten cents at once for New Illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x7. _ Gi posted—it may nn Four fortune. 
Clarke & Co. Coin Dealers, Box 141, Le Roy, 


—— ee 
10 VARIETIES COINS, 108; 16 Narleties, Bills, 10c: 200 
‘ostage Ex: C. Burgess, 522 


Varieties Stamps. 1 
Beacon, Toledo, Ohio. 


PATENTS without advance attorney’ $ fees. 
patent allowed. Send sketch for free report. 
Frank Fuller, Washington, D. C- 


Not due until 
Books free. 


26 VARIETIES South and Central America. sta U 
cents for ide. with net approvals, Si Stata 
Co., Box 174 Arcade Station, Los Angeles, Cal. 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS — $9,000 Offered for Certain Inven- 

tlons. Book “How to Obtain a Patent” and “What to Invent,” 
sent free. Send rough sketch for free report as to patentability. 
We advertise your patent for sale at our expense. Established 
W6years. Address Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 
951 F Street, Washington, DC. 


OFFICIA DRAWINGS FREE. ents procured or fee 


ri 
retnrned. Expert Services, Send sketch for 
Free search, The Patent Exchange, Jurdan Bldg,, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 
CAS for an Idea—Patent News, Dept. 104, 
Washington, D. 
IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for patents pro- 
cured through me. 3 books with list 200 Inventions: wanted 


gent free. Advice Free. I get patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 
67 Owen Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS, 
EARN $1200 a YEAR IN SPARE TIME writing one photo- 


play a week. Turn your ideas inte dollars, We teach nly sure 
method. Our students are selling their plays. No experience 
or literary ability necessary, Send for free book valuable Ine 
formation and special prize offer. Chicago Photo-play wright 
College, Box 278 J.H., Chicago, 


PUZZLES, TRICKS, ETC. 
FREE MAGIC (£274105. 208 pages in colors. 
Send de stamps for Pocket Trick 
and particulars. Magic Co., 14, 249 W, 38th Street, New York, 
105 MAGIC Bade 250. with 3 catalogues. Bamberg Klein, 


1193 Broadway, N. 


How THEY. WIN AT, Cards, ise, Races, Slot Machines, dee 
posed in “Sealed B ircular free. Ham. B. Ca, 


Box Res, Hammond, Ind> 


lass. 


PERSONAL, 


HOROSCOPE—Have your Somer, Bs Sclentifically gt b 
ae English Astrologer, id tt ‘1 

f te Soc’y ¥ 3 and hep arte porte moznal Author jor, Test 
2% ing sen an jirthdate to Mrs. ud Lindcn, it 

Als, 1233 E. 50th Street, Chicago, Ill. Z 


CLASSY, FASCINATING. Successful Social Exchange Organization 
2,000 members; trial 2c. Round World Club, Dayton, Ohio. 


TEN LESSON Course Complete 
photo-plays. | Free TMosttuved ‘ooklet. 
Heed Building, Philadelphia. 


$2.00 shows you how to write 
Penn Association, 


BROTHER Accidentally dis discovered root will cure fobacce habit 
and indigestion, ly send particulars, tokes, 
Mohawk, Florida. 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS!—Three scenarios criticised and revised, 
including instruction Kk, only $1.00. Advice free. Lab- 
berton Co., 1308 Hoe Aveuue, New York. 


wae MOVING PICTURE PLAYS -$60 each. 
Correspondence course unnecessary. 
Atlas" ‘Publishing Co., 320 Cincinnati, Ohio. 


know THY FUTURE as told by fhe, Stars. 
‘ith 2c. silver for full life Horoscope. 


Send birth date 
isto ‘Maple, Pasadena, Calif. 


$36 PROFIT WIGHTLY Moving Picture Business—small capital 
starts you, no experlen ded, Teach you--furmsh every- 
thing. Ralph J. Golsen, ‘soth St., Chicago, Dept. S. 


POST CARDS, ETC. 
A NEW YEAR'S SESOLUTION—I will enroll In the bostal 


ize, Mass. Rates: 1 year (3% free cards), 
tenth (15 cards), 25c. Month trial (5 cards), We. 


WOULD YOU EXCHANGE POSTCARDS with people in other 

cities, towns or countries? Join our clu’ List widely 
circulated. Bombers iP ten cents silver. Sunset League, 13 
Maple, Pasadena, Cali 


FEMALE BEAUTY CARDS~—Real photographs, hand colored, 
five 25c. Maple Co., 134 Napanoch, 


T CARDS FROM EVERYWHERE- Membership Exchange and 
nya urora Post Card Magazine, 10c._ 6 Months, 60c. Year 
ao Rivard Gamble, Publisher, East Liverpool, O. 


Cards, $1; Dice, $3; Card Inks, $1. 783 Patming Wax, $1.60; 
Shiners, Book’. Novelties, etc by mail 1 6.0.D. 
from this ad. Catalog Free. D. W. sputhe Newark, Mo. 


TWENTY PANAMA. CANAL SOUVENIR CARDS, 25c. Phelps, 
‘Box 65, Gloversville, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN OF GOOD CHARACTER, WHY 
ates AN Posteard Club and get acquainted? Trial 
membership 10 cents, Solar Exchange, Box 132, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


INSTRUCTION, 


MAKEUPS for Masquerades 
WIS iN ouane Instruction and Photo-Play Writing. Catalogue 


onrequest. Ewing Supply House, Decatur, IL. 


STAGE SUCCESS fera.isPornee 


_ trated Booklet giving advice on How 
to start in Show Business. Stage Studio, Dept. 14, 249 W. 30th 
Btreet, New York. 


TAN 90. waLrz, TWO STEP by mail Each step clearly shown 
by Foot Print System. Learn ina few hours, $2,00 complete. 
P. O. 219 Davenport, lowa, 


land Theatricals. 


All or spare Earn $150 to $300 per month; travel 
Details tree BE A DETECTIVE over the world. Write Supt. Ludwig, 
140 Westover Bidg., Kansas City, Missourl, 
STATIONERY. 
YOU EMBOSS YOUR OWN STATIONERY with, Initials, mone: 
gram or address, with patent embosser. One initial 2! 
monogram 5Uc, Money refunded if displeased Prices re 


samples of embossing on request. Rex Studios, 6001 Haverford 
Avenue, Philadelphia. 


SUNDRIES, 


REAL FASCINATING BOOKS AND PICTURES—26 samples and 
profusely illustrated catalogue, 10c, Normal Specialty 
2 Englewood, Chicago. 


BETTER THAN “ SEPTEMBER MORN!” Two new pictures by 
same painter. These and ‘Morn, ‘Art 
Company. Box 692, Minneapolis, Minne 


FREE!—Let me tell you of many new ways to earn money. 
Edmund Labberton, Smithville, So., Long Island. 


WANTED, MILLION" PROGRESSIVE, THINKING PEOPLE. Try 
fa-te, worth investigating, to-day. Woodley 
Marte Gon Importers, Shamrock: Tease 

12 x30, 2c. each. 


PENNANTS fie fawda releretiere ‘Any City, State or 


college. Cat. Free. Western Mail Supply Co., H, La Crosse, Wis. 
AUTHORS, SONG WRITERS, 


POEMS WANTED -Turn your songs into money. Pian free. 
Copy ‘Southern Queen,” 10c, Needham Music Co., 128 Need- 
ham "Bldg, St. Louis, Mo. 


SONG POEMS WANTED — I've pald writers thousands in 
royalties. Send me samples of your work for free criticism, 
or write for valuable Free Booklet and most liberal, legitimate 
roposition offered. Absolute protection. Established 16 

Rrimerous successes. John T. Hall, Pres., 24 Columbus Circle, 
jew York. 


STORIES WANTED for magazine publication. 


particulars, Wim, 1. 


SONG POEMS WANTED—Money in successful songs. Send 


us your poems, for examination. We revise, write the 


Write us for 
abberton Co., 1308 Hoe Avenue, New York. 


music, Vay for and secure copyright in ae name and pay 50 
per cent royalties on all copies we yell, Particulars, terms 
and book. “How Music Makes Money” Partee Co., 


4u2 Astor Theatre Bldg., N. Y. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to adveriisers, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS (Continued) 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


FRAMED ENLARGEMENTS 7x9, MISSION FRAME COMPLETE 
with glass, ete., ready to hang, 50c. Send film or piate. 
Rex Studios, 6001 Haverford Avenue, Philadelphia, 


ROLL FILMS DEVELOPED 10c.—Printing Post Cards 3 cents 


‘each. 15 years’ experience. Send for complete price list. 
F.C. Hoyt, Sac City, Iowa. = 


TYPEWRITERS. 


SPECIAL Typewriter Sale—Remington No. 6, $18.00; Smith 

Premier No. 2, $16.00; Underwood No. 4, $38.50; Remington 
No. 10, £42.50," Guaranteed one year. ‘Typewriter ribbons and 
carbons. Ritzheimer Typewriter Company, 220-224 West 42nd 


Street, New York City. 


ELIMINATE GUESSWORK-—Select a typewriter from specimens 

of actual writing done on machines costing $100.00 each, now 
$5.00 to $15.00. Free, Speed-Practice Typewriting Course with 
each. Write National Typewriter Distributers, 23-25 West 
125th Street, New York, 


I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
‘our occupation, I will teach you the Real 
Estate business by mall; uppoint you Special 
Representative of my Company in your town; 
start you In a profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity for men without 
capital to become independent for life. 
Valuable Book and full particulars Free. 

Write today. 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY Cc. 

Q224 Marden Build 


E, R. Marden, Pres 


rep It means an assured 
Dosition—a 


worde per, minite. guaraniecd? 

nde pert z 

course fition freee Ooly a oral ‘ 

details, 

THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 

OF TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
5064 College Hill, 
Springfield, Ohio 


Detroit Marine Engine 
Uses Gasoline f or Kerosene 
Demonstrator 

Agent wanted 

in each bor 

ing community. 

Special wholesale 


is 
fuel injector saves 
HALP operating 
7 
ei Join "*boosters" clat 
ble, only three moving parts. Send for new c: aloes 


it Engine Works, 1327 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Leading Law School 
in Correspondence, 
Instruction 
Estab. 1892 
Prepares for the Bar. 


‘hree Courses: Col-| 


and Business Law. is 
month, Send for eatalo 
ion to the bar of th 


in 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
511 Reaper Block, Chicago 


-ssful—Stop For- 
Begin your real training at once. 

The Dickson Method of Memory Training 
makes you “Forget Proof,”’ develops concentration, 
will, self-confidence, quick thought, ready speech 
Write today for my free book, ‘*How to Remember" 

ces, names, studies, also how to secure FR, copy of 
my $2.00 DeLuxe book, ‘How to Speak in Public." A: 
Dickson Memory School, 560 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago. 


WHY. NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


fbx 
'GTUDY drawing at home under Expert Faculty. 

We have successful students in every part of 

the rorld. Turn your Talent Into money, Our 
Students are filling high ealaried positions. 14 years 
successful teaching. Endorsed by high authorities. 
18 Courses in Commercial and Ilustrative Drawing, 
‘Teachers’ Normal and Applied Art. Profit or Oulture. 

Thoroughly Equipped Residence School 
rtist's Outfit FREE to Enroled Students 


A 
‘SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART,767 Applied Art Bidg.,Battle Creek.Mich. 


ART LESSONS FREE 


Special 

Introductory Offer 

We are determined to prove the wonderful success @ 
our exclusive methods, Learn Artat home in your 
spare time, Write for Free Trial Lessonsand Special 
Introductory Offer, This offer is limited toa few in 
each locality who answer at once, List of Premiums 
and full particulars FRE So write to-day, Address 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 234, Omaha, Neb. 


Tl teach you 
personally by mail 
years sticcessful teach 

field for men and women 
7 00 to 845.00 
“Earned. ¥ 

or catalog, sampl 


LEARN TO DRAW 


during pour spare time. My practical 
system of personal, individual lessons by mail 
have developed hundreds who are now suc 
cessfully drawing for newspa i 
zines. You canearn money whi 
Show me what you can do by copying t 
sketch of President Wilson. Send it to me 
with 6c. in stamps and I will s 

lesson plate and acollection of 
ing possibilities for YOU. ‘Th 

dl Cartoon 


E:A TRAVEL 
BEA TRAVELING 


"Earn $1000 to $5000 Year 


You can learn to be asalesman in eight weeks by mail 


and be earning while you are learning. No former exper- 
ience required. Write today for particulars, large list of 
> good openings and testimonials from hundreds of our stu- 
jents now earning $100 to $500 a month. Address nesrest office, 
National Sal ining Association 

New York ‘San Francisco 


men’s Trali 
Kansas City 


,\BE A BANKER 


Splendid opportunities. Pleasant work, short hours, 

afi holidays off, yearly vacation with pay, good salary, 

Learn at home’ Diploma in rix months. Catalog free, 
EDGAR G. ALCORN, Pres., 

‘AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING, 128 McLene Bidg., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


SCHUBERT, DEPT. 102, 3214S. HALSTED STREET, CHI 


Kindly mention this magazine 


when writing) to: advertisers, 
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White Cross Elec- 
ibrator you can make 
ating chair from an 
inary Tock 


MTL 
Uhl “ 
{HI 


Operates on all oe 
electric currents , 


$ 7 5 For Our New Model No. 10 


White Cross Electric Vibrator 


The marvelous instrument that has been such a boon to the medical and scientifie 
world. Endorsed by prominent physicians everywhere. Used by physicians in their practice and 
can be used by an individual himself. The greatest aid to health and beauty known to man. Nature’s own remedy, 
perfected by man'singenuity. Ona great special offer you may now get this superb new model No. 10 for only $7.50, 
Send the coupon now for the free beok that tells you all about it. We have over a dozen different types of 
for you to choose from and our prices are from 25 to 50 per cent lower then our competitors’. Write today—send coupon. 


The only vibrator that can make a vibrating chair from any chair 


. we oad 
P. d H lth White Cross Combination Vibrator 
ower an ea This superb instrament 
operates on direct on ees ® 
ing current, oF 
_ ful batteries. It 
For All—For You ect eth ute 
Power from within. Strength that is more than | [74 farsdic electricity: Come 
mere muscular strength—the strength of the perfect man | treatments can be taken at the 
now within your reach through vibration. Do you feel 
“tuned up” all the time? Aren't there times when some- 
thing is wrong—just a little something that takes the 
edge off things—takesaway the keenness of appetite and 
enjoyment. Usually there’ is just one thing wrong— 


n ef H 7 dan bears eats 
circulation. If you only knew how much vibration face, scalp and all parts of the 


eastiac! 
‘is’ complet ith electric bi 
would do, you would not allow yourself to go another | sponses, foot pis 


that every ee of tho’ ‘italy 
day without trying it. Send the coupon for the free | tan eke any Lind 
book that tells you all about it. they wish. 


Lpidalelaipleletelelelee Oy 
FREE COUPON 


Lindstrom-Smith Co, 
1100 So, Wabash Avenue 
Dept.1354 Chicago, Illinois 
Withoutany obligationstome. 
please send me free and prepaid, 


Send the Coupon fer New Book 
.. “Health and Beauty” ¢:i'iive'irtecaer 


We're mailingout this; 
ee, book absolutely free and postpaid. It tells you how the earliest man turned to 


vibration(common rubbing) as a relief, through instinct. Send the free com 


yournew book‘ Healt hand Beauty.’ today and find out about vibration aud what it ¥ at do for you, It isso easy 
Alsosend me full particulars of your to use—so simple for you to find out how good it is. The bool, Hieaith and 
Special Offer on the White Cross Elec Beauty,” tells about our great offer. Send free coupon now or 

tric Vibrator. postal card. We'll send you the book free and prepaid. Doit Now 
Name...... ... 


-Lindstrom-Smith Company 
cu “ty 1100S, Wabash Ave. Dept.1354 — Chicago, Ill. 


‘Sy. _ We manafacture White Cross slectric trons, bair driers, stoves. Dealers write, 


Address... 
Ba Rectinn! 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers, 


Hartman Will Trust You 
Requires. No References 


Asks No Advance Payment 


No.7D286—Hartman’s 
Refrigerator Bargain 


ct $1273 Monthy fh 


Pronged dasher,larzo 
and strong, can’t split or 
markable 
value $5.75" Monthly 
No. 1F426—Imperial 
Spanish Leather Mission 
Rocker 
ae 


and. 8 


Every Hartman Bargain 
Sent'30 Days Approval 


and Fully Guaranteead | 22 rvorone gitstss 
! wer thar! 


ho: ua 
Not only has the great Hartman establishment brought ego0ds OF 6% 
the necessities—Guaranteed Dependable Quality Home 
Furnishings—the comforts and even luxuries, hereto- 
fore found only in the homes of the rich and presper- 
ous, within the reach of even those of very limited 
means by these remarkably low prices and most 
liberal Easy Payment Plan, but guarantees every ar- 
ticle shown in the Big Free Hartman Credit Bargain 
Book. Read every word of Guarantee printed opposite. 
¥ It is backed by our 59 years’ reputation for square and 
liberal dealings, and our entire resources of over 
$10,000,000, Every article must actually sell itself on its 
own merit, after you see it in your own home. At the 
end of a month you may return articles ordered if 
em Ot found perfectly satisfactory. Hartman refunds 
your money including freight. 


Our $10,000,000 Purchasing Power Makes 


»{Rock:Bottom Prices 


Weare the lergest Home Furnishing Establishment in the world, 
Our purchasing power is immense—we buy goods in such vast 
quantities—that we not only secure, the best the market offers, but 
wesecure better prices than would be possible for smaller con- 
cerns. Our immense volume of sales enables us to be satisfied 
with a very small profit from each sale. We allow no factory, 

store or mail order house toundersell us. Old customers—over a 
million of them—know the wonderful money saving afforded b 
our remarkable bargain prices; new customers, find it out wit! 
their very first order. 


Send Today for HARTMAN’S Big 
Credit Bargain Book—It’s FREE 


Now is your chance to furnish your home, because the oppor- 
tunity is remarkable. You should ‘send today’ for the Big, Sp 
FR Hartman Credit Bargain Book, showing everything in n= 


teed, Dependable Quality Home Furnishings. in colors, patterns 


and designs photographed from the originals. It will be like bringing 
into your own home an enormous stock of home furnishings many 
times the size of the largest city store including— 
Furniture, Stoves, Ranges, ‘Sewing Machines, 
Carpets, Clocks, Washing Machines, 
Bedding, Tinware, Lace Curtains, 
Portieres, Silverware, Refrigerators, 
Springs, Mattresses, Carpet Sweepers, etc. 
‘During this big sale you can order any of these special advertised 
bargains without sending us any advance payment. 
iron springs, spiral, 


Makes Easiest Terms Fie arc sete 


Hartman trusts everyone—asks no references—no advance 
payment. No mortgage—no interest—no red tape—no matter ‘Per 
who you are or where you live. There are no extra charges, no Sc Month 
mortgage to sign, nor do we ask = Pas 
for security. Hartman’s tran- No, 1F722—Hartman’s 
sactions i La 
confidential—no references 
Fo, Fynners ‘aod ‘arm alata asked — noembarrassment. 
Price 


“forthe money. Price only 
plan. With longtimecredit, 
free from ALL objectionable features, as easy to get as 
itis from Hartman there is no reason for anyone 
tolive ina meagerly furnished home. 
Now Send Address on Postal for Hartman’s 
Big FR¥E Credit Bargain Catalog 


HARTMAN 


Furniture and Carpet Co. 
3989 Wentworth Av.., Chicago, It. 


New Idea in Watches 


The masterpiece of watch manufacture—the Burlington Special—19 jewels, 
adjusted to the second—adjusted to positions—adjusted to temperatures— 


adjusted to isochronism. 


Special 
Barlington Offer! 


The Superb Burlington Watch 
now at the direct rock-bottom 
price — the same price that even the 
wholesale jeweler must pay—and in 
order to encourage everybody to se- 
cure this watch at once, pay this rock- 
) bottom price, either for cash or $2.50 
) 2 month on this great special offer! 
We send the watch on approval, pre 
paid. You risk absolutely nothing—you pay 
nothing, not one cent, unless you want this 


exceptional offer after seeing and thoroughly 
inspecting the watch. Read the coupon bela, 


New Book on Watches! 


imam, Send Free Coupon 
Learn the inside facts about watch pri 
FREE aba tia many super pene Oe 
Book Coupon Burlington over double-priced pro- 
Burlington Watch Co. 


ducts. Just send the coupon or 
ey letter ora tal, Get this 

19th St. and Marshall Blvd. ae, offer while it lasts. 
Dept. 1354 Chicago, Ill. “Se. Burlington Watch Co. 
Plesge send me (aithont obligation and rar ean pirest aad 
prepaid) your on wat Lt jarshall Blvd. 

ballenge,withfullexplanati ny 

SrA soins einstein Wasa Chae 


"wy. 1354 


Open face or hunting case, ladies’ or gentlemen's, 


New Ideas 
In Watch Cases! 


Newest Ideas: Inlay Enamel Mono- 
grams, Block and Ribbon Mono- 
grams, Diamond Set, Lodge, French 
Art and Dragon Designs, Etc., Etc. 


Open face or hunting case, ladies’ 
or gentlemen's 12 and 16 sizes. 


Imagine a beautiful hunting case with 
your Own monogram on one side and 
the emblem of your lodge or any other 
emblem on the other side. Our catalog 
shows complete illustrations, 


The Movement! 


For the purpose of this sweeping direct 
offer the Burlington Watch Company selected 
its finest and highest grade watch. The 19 
imported ruby and sapplure jewels represent 
maximum time keeping efficiency. The fact 
that 19 jewels gives the maximum, being 
known to every posted railroad man. 


Needless to add that, after having engaged 
the highest grade of workmen from Europe, the 
makers of the watch didn't shun the comparative 
minor expense of getting the very best material 
for the best watch. 


Adjusted to temperature and adjusted to 
isochronism and adjusted to itions—the Bur- 
lington watch is subjected to most rigid tests 
—tests that require months after the watch is com- 

leted. Then after being fitted at the factory into 

its proper case, evcry Burlington watch is retimed 
60 as to meet the ultimate standard of quality, 
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